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PREFACE 


Carefully guarded among the treasures of the New York 
Historical Society are the twenty-eight quarto volumes of 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary. They are in the original 
binding of blue boards and red morocco, the diarist having 
purchased many of the blank books from “T. A. Ronalds, 
Stationer, 203 Pearl Street.” Averaging 400 closely written 
pages to the volume, they cover the period from the spring 
of 1828 to the spring of 1851 in not less than two million 
words. Much of this is of course, for any possible reader of 
today, quite devoid of interest. There are remarks upon 
the weather, the markets, forgotten and insignificant men 
and events; extracts from the newspapers and magazines; 
copies of dull speeches; tables of votes; summaries of the 
news brought by mail from Liverpool, London, and Paris; 
and lists of the men and women present at public or private 
dinners and receptions. Mingled with all this are entries of 
the highest importance for the historian and the student of 
social conditions, and of the greatest interest for the general 
reader. 

It is now almost forty years since Bayard Tuckerman 
made his admirable two-volume selection, some 800 pages in 
all, from Philip Hone’s diary. He showed a keen eye for 
what was of salient value in the ponderous manuscript 
record. It has now been thought worth while to publish a 
new selection; partly because Mr. Tuckerman’s work has 
long been out of print, and partly with the object of at- 
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tempting a more comprehensive and searching. presentation 
of the original. The editor wished to include virtually every- 
thing which was in the earlier edition. He has omitted nu- 
merous lists of names, and has abridged a certain amount of 
redundant material and uninteresting data upon foreign 
travel, but that is all. At the same time, he wished to add a 
great deal which Mr. Tuckerman had omitted, and to make 
as full a presentation as possible of whatever is illuminat- 
ing and entertaining in the diary. To do this, he was 
forced to give the work vigilant editorial labor, and to 
adopt the expedient of summarizing at times instead of 
quoting in extenso. If the diary had been intimate and per- 
sonal, these summaries might have broken in upon it with 
jarring effect. But since it is largely impersonal and con- 
cerned with public affairs, the editor trusts that more is 
gained than lost by the device. 

The editor believes that this edition presents, for the first 
time, virtually everything in the original manuscript that is 
of value to the student or general reader. He hopes that his 
editorial work has also had the effect of giving it much more 
the character of a connected story than it could otherwise 
have had. As few liberties have been taken with the original 
as possible. Inasmuch as Hone wrote hurriedly and without 
much attention to capitalization or punctuation, certain al- 
terations, numerous in the aggregate but essentially slight 
in character, have been unavoidable. 

To the heirs of Philip Hone, and especially to Mr. Joseph 
S. Auerbach, and to the officers of the New York Historical 
Society, the editor desires to express his gratitude for in- 
valuable counsel and unwearying assistance. He is under 
obligation to the New York World and Times for permission 
to reprint extracts first used in those journals. 


New York City, September 1, 1927. 


INTRODUCTION 


Philip Hone, The Man and Diarist 


It is the corner of Broadway and Park Place on a bright 
spring day in 1828. The great main thoroughfare is busy 
with carts, carriages, omnibuses, and horsemen (a pig look- 
ing for garbage here and there), yet to the north it still 
wears the appearance of a dignified residential avenue. The 
invasion of shops has hardly marred it. Fine residences, with 
graceful wooden porticos and pillars, look out across the 
green lawns of City Hall Park, which with its painted wooden 
fence, flower beds, and fountain seems a spacious and rest- 
ful enclosure. Looking west down Park Place, one catches 
a glimpse of a building and grounds which carry an aca- 
demic air—it is Columbia College. Looking south, past the 
doors of the American Hotel, with the loafers and travelers 
on its stoop, we see the churchyard of old St. Paul’s. Diag- 
onally across the park is another and smaller church of the 
Presbyterian denomination, and not far from it is the neat 
building which every one knows as the Park Theater—the 
theater. This far uptown (for despite the whole streets of 
brick buildings which are springing up along the Bowery 
and in Greenwich Village, it is yet uptown), New York 
still has a green and quiet air. There are generous door- 
yards, fine elms and beeches wave above them; and from some 


vantage points we can catch the sparkle of the Hudson. 
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A carriage rolls up to the door of 245 Broadway, just 
below the corner of Park Place, and the handsomest man- 
sion in several blocks. Down the steps comes a tall, florid 
man in the middle forties; a handsome gentleman with curl- 
ing hair, keen eye, and firm chin; the face made just a 
bit heavy by his full cheeks. He is dressed in a blue swallow- 
tail coat, tight gray trousers, a high choker collar with pro- 
jecting points, and a flowered white stock. He looks the man 
of fashion and his equipage shows him to be a person of 
means. “Clinton Hall first, John,” he says, and off they go. 
It is ex-Mayor Philip Hone, one of the wealthiest and most 
prominent citizens of the town. 

As every New Yorker of the day knew, Philip Hone had 
begun life without any advantages of family or money. His 
father had been a joiner living in a little wooden house at the 
corner of Dutch and John Streets, and here the boy, born 
during the last days of the Revolution (Oct. 25, 1780) had 
been brought up. His ancestry was German-French, and 
tradition states that the name was first spelt Horne. The boy 
had received little schooling, for at sixteen he was busy in 
his brother’s new business in Pearl Street. Yet he had made 
his way and had not merely grown rich, but had become 
a cultivated man, with a superior taste in books, pictures, 
medals, and music. 

Philip Hone’s rise to fortune had been rapid. As he tells 
us in his diary, when his elder brother John launched his 
auction business in 1797, he at once became chief lieutenant. 
So able and energetic was the stripling that on Jan. 1, 1800, 
John took him into partnership. He was then just past nine- 
teen, and was allotted one eighth of the profits, which in the 
first year amounted to £1,110, a very neat sum indeed for a 
youngster. But this was only a beginning. On Sept. 1, 1801, 
the name of the partnership was changed from John and 
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Philip Hone to Hone, Smith, and Hone, and Philip’s pro- 
portion was raised to one fourth. This was possibly in antici- 
pation of the new responsibilities he was to assume, for on 
Oct. 1 of the same year he married Catharine Dunscomb. 

The next twenty years were years of unremitting appli- 
cation to business—a business which grew more and more 
profitable. Philip invoiced goods, made out bills, checked 
consignments, kept books, and took his turn in the auction- 
eer’s stand, for his voice was commanding and his person- 
ality frank and ready. The firm did a commission business 
in a wide variety of wares, and combined with it the work 
of a present-day fashionable auctioneer of Park or Fifth 
Avenue; it sold everything—Manchester woolens, French 
paintings, India tea, New Jersey cornmeal. From begin- 
ning to end it was, as Hone boasted later, “the first in the 
business, uniformly prosperous, and in the enjoyment of un- 
bounded credit.” In 1815 the net profits were $159,007, of 
which Philip’s share, then seven-twentieths, amounted to 
$55,652. He was a methodical, shrewd, energetic business 
man, and he had the advantage of a field in which risks were 
virtually non-existent. 

It speaks well for Philip Hone that he knew when to retire 
from money-making. In 1820 he realized that he had a gen- 
erous competence; that life was too rich and interesting to 
be spent within the four walls of a commission warehouse ; 
and that, approaching forty, he must begin at once if he 
would enjoy himself and complete his education. On May 
10, 1821, he formally withdrew from the business (which 
another brother, Isaac, carried on prosperously for thirteen 
years more), and signalized his emancipation by a trip to 
Europe. He was at the coronation of George IV in July, 
1821, and spent some time thereafter in a belated Grand 
Tour of Europe, with special attention to art, letters, and 
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history. He had already accumulated a substantial library 
and some interesting paintings and bits of statuary. To the 
end of his days he lamented that he had not had the benefits 
of a college education, and could not read Cicero and Homer 
with his friends Dr. Hosack and Prof. Anthon. “I am sen- 
sible of my deficiency,” he wrote in 1832, “and would give 
half I possess in the world to enjoy the advantages of a clas- 
sical education. O, that my sons knew how to appreciate their 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, and would profit by 
their father’s experience! The toils of eighteen would then be 
richly rewarded by the delightful experience of fifty, and the 
pleasures of prosperity enhanced, and the sorrows of ad- 
versity assuaged, by the stores of intellectual riches laid up 
in early life.” 

Hone was quite willing to be known as a precentor of fash- 
ion, of politics, and of New York’s intellectual life. He was 
instinctively a patrician. As the Herald said of him on his 
death, “in the fashionable world Mr. Hone held a high rank 
in the prime of life, being always considered a leader of the 
ton. Indeed, it has been said that if an order of nobility had 
existed in this country, Mr. Hone would have claimed the 
right of being numbered in their ranks. His bearing, though 
courteous toward his fellow citizens, was aristocratic and self- 
confident, and when any of the foreign nobility or other ar- 
istocracy visited our shores, they received his hospitality, 
while he was but little known to the mechanics or other mid- 
dle class of American society. Hence he was never a popular 
man with the masses.” This is crudely expressed, but essen- 
tially true. He was a center of the richest and most distin- 
guished New York society, his dinners and parties including 
few but the elect. He was invited, when he traveled, to the 
most exclusive drawing-rooms of Washington, Baltimore, 
and Boston. We find him on intimate terms with nearly all 
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our eminent visitors—novelists like John Galt and Capt. 
Marryat, players like the Kembles, Tyrone Power, and Sheri- 
dan Knowles, diplomats like Sir Charles Vaughan, and such 
figures of London fashion as Lord Morpeth and Charles 
Augustus Murray. 

The political career of such a man in the Jacksonian era 
would naturally be brief. Hone was elected assistant alder- 
man in 1823 and 1824, and the following year was nominated 
for alderman but beaten. Fortune was with him. In 
the Common Council of 1825 the Democratic majority was 
split between the friends of William Paulding and William 
P. Van Ness. The opposition was thus enabled to elect him 
Mayor for a one-year term. This was the year of the ostenta- 
tious celebration of the opening of the Erie Canal, and of 
Lafayette’s enthusiastic reception as the nation’s guest. 
Hone did justice to these occasions by his zeal, his fine bear- 
ing, and his open purse. His hospitalities were lavish. How- 
ever, by 1826 the Democratic schism had healed, and Hone 
was compelled to make way for a weaker man, Paulding. He 
thereafter resolutely declined all nominations for public 
office until 1839, when he consented to run for State Senator, 
an office then far more important than now. For the three 
preceding years the Whigs had been triumphant in electing 
a Senator from New York, and he believed he might succeed. 
This year, however, the Democrats had recovered their 
strength; the Whig politicians virtually abandoned the field, 
concentrating their efforts upon the Albany district, and 
Hone had to accept the humiliation of a bad defeat. 

His real importance in politics was as a counselor and 
agent of the great Whig leaders—of Webster, Clay, Sew- 
ard, Tallmadge, and Taylor. No man had a greater in- 
fluence with the New York merchants, and the Whig organ- 
izers valued his assistance in unloosing the moneybags of 
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the community of trade. With Webster in especial Hone’s 
relations were those of an intimate companion, and his pages 
give us invaluable glimpses of the great orator in undress 
as well as full dress. Hone claimed the distinction of having 
given the Whig party its name at a political meeting in New 
York; and it is quite possible that he did, though the honor 
has also been claimed for James Watson Webb and the New 
York Courier, and the name Whig had never really been 
dropped from American political nomenclature since the 
Revolution. For years his service was completely unselfish. 
When he fell upon evil days and lost half his money, he 
sought the New York postmastership under Harrison, and 
was grievously disappointed when Tyler refused it. Later 
he was glad to accept from President Taylor the lucrative 
appointment of naval officer of the port, and discharged its 
duties with earnest fidelity. 

But not even politics interested Hone so much as the cul- 
tural life of the city and nation—the theaters, the work of 
American artists, the productions of our novelists, poets, and 
historians. He sought out men of eminence and made them 
welcome at his board. Half the value of the diary rises 
from their prominence in its pages. Here we watch 
Junius Brutus Booth, disclosing glimpses of his half-hidden 
insanity, and Ned Forrest, delighting the Bowery boys with 
his turgid declamations; we chat with Washington Irving, 
sometimes moody and more often sunnily genial; we visit the 
quarrelsome Fenimore Cooper; we dine with Astor’s assist- 
ant, the quiet Fitz-Greene Halleck; and we frequently meet 
S. F. B. Morse, with his unimaginative, correct brush, and 
Weir and Cole. Every few pages there steps into the diary 
that courtly gentleman of the old school, Chancellor Kent, 
rich with learning, and universally admired for his fine 
qualities of heart and head. In other cities we greet Edward 
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Everett, the industrious Jared Sparks, and the exuberant 
John P. Kennedy, author of “Horseshoe Robinson.” There 
are some strange gaps in the circle—Bryant, for example; 
but it is almost a panorama of the artistic and literary life 
of America as it appeared to the Knickerbockers of the thir- 
ties and forties. 

In this diary we may perceive the qualities which made 
Hone a welcome guest in so many and so diverse groups; 
which enabled him to go so easily from the Kent Club, a 
lawyers’ society, to the annual dinner of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, from the dinner table of President Duer of 
Columbia to that of rich old John Jacob Astor, interested in 
little but money. He does not unbend very far in his diary, 
and was probably urbanely dignified in society. But he was 
eminently a clubable man. Indeed, he was one of the found- 
ers of the Union Club, and gave his name to the Hone Club. 
He was jovial, fond of good stories, addicted to puns—many 
in this diary are capital—and esteemed for his ability to 
turn off fluent, polished verses upon a birthday or other anni- 
versary. He was a good conversationalist upon a wide variety 
of topics, for he was that rare person, a genuinely observant 
man. There were few better judges of wine in New York, 
and New Yorkers then thought little of paying $4.50 a 
bottle for wine. In deportment he was unassuming, and this 
was a salient reason why abler men liked to have him about. 
He was modest, and when he was with Irving, Kent, or Dan- 
iel Webster, he loved to draw them out, to make himself a 
foil for their talents. Above all, he had the gift of enthu- 
siasm. That is a quality which comes out again and again in 
his diary, though the diary represents his sober second 
thought. Again and again he assures us that this was the 
most magnificently eloquent speech he ever heard; that it 
was the most sublime performance he ever saw on the stage; 
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that it is a literary work which must be immortal; that it is 
one of the finest paintings that ever graced a wall. He had 
an infectious quality of gusto which makes many pages of 
his diary glow with life and color. 

To list the public institutions and the civic organizations 
to which Hone gave his time would be to give an inadequate 
impression of his value in even this department to the little 
city of New York. It is true that the list is impressive. The 
Mercantile Library had been founded in 1820 through the 
efforts of William Woods and others for the benefit of 
merchants’ clerks. Hone became one of its leading patrons, 
and participated in the erection of Clinton Hall to house it. 
(As owner of the adjoining lots, he built thereon the spa- 
cious hostelry called the Clinton Hotel). He was a devout 
Episcopalian, and the Trinity vestry relied greatly upon his 
business acumen to protect its investments. He was a trustee 
of Columbia, a governor of the New York Hospital, and a 
trustee of the Bloomingdale Asylum, far up on Morningside 
Heights. For years he was president of the German Society, 
established primarily to aid needy German immigrants. It 
would be wearisome to pursue the list. Frequently we find 
him spending the whole day in these labors—riding to 
Bloomingdale for an inspection, returning to an afternoon 
of unpaid labor at the Bank for Savings, and going in the 
evening to the school for the deaf and dumb, or to preside 
over the Seamen’s Fund Society. 

But his chief usefulness was that he could always be called 
upon in emergencies. If there was a subscription for some 
charity to be raised, a riot to be suppressed, or an eminent 
visitor to be welcomed, some one always said, “Ask Philip 
Hone.” Invariably he rose to the occasion. Note the comment 
of the New York Standard in the fall of 1831 when there 
was an outbreak at the Park Theater which threatened to 
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leave many dead and wounded. “There is no doubt that the 
presence of mind which enabled Mr. Hone to drop a line 
from his box upon the stage had the effect to induce the 
house to be more orderly than else they would have been 
on Saturday evening, and his address to the crowd in the 
street on a subsequent evening was so characterized by the 
feeling of a good citizen and a reflecting man that hundreds 
left the grounds immediately.” This was a trifling incident, 
but it is typical of a thousand others, great and small. 
Hone was enabled to play this large part in the social 
and civic life of New York by the fact that his private affairs 
remained for many years happy and prosperous. The per- 
sonal notes in his diary are few, yet we catch glimpses of an 
unusually felicitous home life. He had three sons, John, 
Robert, and Philip, and three daughters, Mary—who was 
regarded as remarkably beautiful—Margaret, who was his 
chum on many excursions, and Catharine. Of Mrs. Hone 
we see but little. She appears to have been a home-loving 
woman, and seldom accompanied him to dinners, almost never 
on long trips. The saddest thread in the diary is that of 
Mary’s life. First we see her a gay, happy, universally ad- 
mired girl. Then she chooses young Jones Schermerhorn, 
of a richer family than her own, for husband. Then she is 
the young wife, settling down in her little home on the lower 
West Side, under circumstances which Hone indulgently 
describes. “She went to housekeeping and slept for the first 
time under her own roof on Wednesday night. I went to see 
her and found her a little triste at the change from the bustle 
of a large family to the quiet of her own snug establishment 
in Warren Street, and complaining that she begins already 
to experience some of the miseries of housekeeping. Jones 
had gone to the races, there was some difficulty about the 
servants, and although she has everything around her that 
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her heart could wish for, she feels that she has no mother 
to keep trouble and vexation away from her, and that the 
sky which her imagination painted all sunshine and bright- 
ness may peradventure be sometimes overshadowed with 
clouds.” Then she is the bereaved mother, weeping over her 
dead baby. A little later and she is an invalid, anxiously 
watched over in New York by her father, and taken to Eu- 
rope by her husband in search of health. Finally, back in 
New York again, she dies. 

Rich when he retired in 1821, Hone could afford to lose 
small sums of money on the Italian opera house and the un- 
successful scheme for a summer hotel at Rockaway. His in- 
vestment in the Delaware & Hudson coal mines and canal— 
the first locomotive in the United States ran between Hones- 
dale and the mines in 1828—proved highly profitable. So 
did the textile mills of which he was part owner at Glenham 
and Matteawan, N. Y. But the depression of 1834 hit Hone’s 
estate a severe blow, and the panic of 1837 left him a com- 
paratively poor man. Had he stood alone, he would have 
weathered the storm without difficulty. Unfortunately, he 
had just launched his son Robert in business, had endorsed 
his notes for large amounts, and was left almost helpless. 
His estimate, when the squall had passed, that he had lost 
two thirds of his money, may have been exaggerated; at his 
death his estate was rated on the tax books at $117,500, 
which means that it was probaby near $200,000. However, 
he had suffered so heavily that he was thereafter under the 
necessity of practicing novel and irksome economies. There 
would have been much more of travel, of entertaining, of 
book-and-picture-buying, in the last ten years of this record, 
had it not been for the curtailment of his means; his outlook 
upon life would have been sunnier. The financial pinch led 
him first to seek the New York postmastership, and then to 
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reénter active business as president of the American Mutual 
Insurance Company. When the disastrous fire of July 19, 
1845, threw this company into bankruptcy, and he had 
wound up its affairs as receiver, he was again without em- 
ployment, and was glad to accept the post of Naval Of- 
ficer. 

Taken all in all, however, Hone’s life was one of affluence, 
leisure, and elegance. His house opposite City Hall Park, 
and the new house which in 1837-8 he built uptown at the 
corner of Broadway and Great Jones Street, were large, 
and their drawing-rooms were among the most spacious 
in the city. He had a little corps of servants—the coachman 
John Stotes, the black cook Emily, the errand-boy Daniel, 
and several maids. He long kept a barouche with two car- 
riage horses, and a saddle-horse. He thought nothing of 
inviting his son-in-law and daughter to live with him after 
their marriage, or of giving a lifelong home to his helpless 
brother-in-law, Uncle Daniel. The catalogues of his library 
and art collection, as sold after his death, have fortunately 
been preserved, and show that his home was filled with treas- 
ures. 

A glance at these catalogues reveals much with regard to 
Hone’s taste. In some respects the library is a disappoint- 
ment. As auctioned by George H. Leavitt in 1876, with 308 
items (many representing parcels of books), it contained 
few beautiful sets and few rarities; the highest price paid 
was only $15, for a set of McKenny and Hall’s “History of 
the Indian Tribes of North America,” in three volumes. 
But it was an extensive and catholic collection, ranging from 
translations of the classics to Dickens, from a file of the 
American Annual Register (which fetched ten cents a vol- 
ume) to Voltaire and Rousseau. Naturally there were many 
presentation books. An inscribed copy of Fitz-Greene Hal- 
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leck’s complete poems brought $2; an inscribed copy of 
Thomas Hamilton’s “Men and Manners in America,” 25 
cents. There were many early American books of the type 
of Fisher Ames’s “Works” and Henry Lee’s “Memoirs of 
the War in the Southern Department of the United States” ; 
we look, however, in vain for an early Poe or Hawthorne. 
The art collection is more impressive, and evinces a judg- 
ment which does Hone credit. He had a good Ruysdael, and 
three paintings by Van Ostade. There was a “Cellar View” 
by Teniers, and Canaletto’s picture of “St. Mark’s, Ven- 
ice.” Somewhere and somehow he had been inspired to pur- 
chase a seascape by Turner, and there were two or three 
good pictures by C. R. Leslie, whom Hone knew personally. 
It is his American works, however, which are most remark- 
able. He had Ingham’s fine painting of De Witt Clinton; 
S. F. B. Morse’s portrait of Thorwaldsen, and his portrait 
of Lafayette, an original study for the full-length picture 
now hanging in the Governor’s room at City Hall. Weir 
was represented by his “Christ Healing the Blind,” his “La 
Barretta,” and his “Greek Youth.” There were three fine 
paintings by Thomas Cole—“Lake in the Catskills,” “Falls 
of the Kaaterskill,” and “Lake and Mountain,” while Van- 
derlyn was represented by a painting of a female figure. 
There were several canvases by Dunlap and G. Stuart 
Newton, and one by Rembrandt Peale—“Boy and Bird’s 
Nest.” In addition to these works, Hone had a superb col- 
lection of medals. They included all of the Napoleonic 
medals struck by order of the French Government under the 
direction of M. Denon, 150 in number, and a complete series 
of the Popes, 1417-1846, with many miscellaneous French, 
British, and American commemorative medals—417 in all. 
The plaster busts, doubtless ornaments of the library, showed 
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a leaning toward Federalist and Whig statesmen, such as 
Hamilton, John Marshall, Fillmore, and Clay. 

Clearly, the diarist and his home might well be listed 
among the adornments of old New York. In the period cov- 
ered by this diary, he saw the city grow from two hundred 
thousand inhabitants to five hundred thousand; he saw its 
residential area successively engulf the Collect, the “market 
place” north of Seventh Street on the East Side, Greenwich 
Village, and Union Square, and move up the slope of Mur- 
ray Hill. He witnessed a multitude of social changes. When 
he began to write the country was still in the stage-coach 
era; his pages record the irresistible expansion of railway 
lines until, in making his journey west in 1847, he saw them 
cover half the nation with their network. His first trips to 
Europe were by sailing packet, but in the late thirties he 
chronicles with wonder the advent of steamship lines, their 
boats moving almost as regularly as clockwork. He saw the 
Croton water system inaugurated; he saw with disapproval 
the French method of serving formal dinners in courses in- 
troduced; he saw journalism transformed by the impudent, 
vulgar, hustling Bennett; he saw laborers establish their 
right to strike without being jailed for it, and new mil- 
lionaires like A. T. Stewart and Cornelius Vanderbilt aris- 
ing. He watched the nation expand to the Pacific, and the 
anti-slavery agitation grow from a murmur into a horren- 
dous roar. 

Of all this and much more Hone’s dairy gives us a record 
unrivaled of its kind. His assiduity in maintaining it 
through health and illness, through ease and adversity, has 
placed posterity heavily in his debt. He began it as a diver- 
sion; it became a habit, and when strength failed him for 
other occupations, he still continued his daily record. Only 
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his last illness brought it to a close. In 1851, on the 5th of 
May (not the 4th, as is frequently stated) he died, and two 
days later was buried from his Great Jones Street home. 
His wife and one daughter had preceded him; his three sons 
and two daughters survived. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


ApaMs, JoHN Quincy. Sixth President of the United States. Ap- 
pears frequently in the diary; sat several times at Hone’s table, 
and once delivered there a discourse upon Hamlet which Hone 
never forgot. 

Astor, JoHN Jacos. The richest American of his time, who had been 
born in Germany in 1763 and had come to America twenty years 
later. Hone tells how he lost the City Hotel by fire (p. 91); 
how he built the new Astor House, which Hone thought would 
last for centuries (p. 121); how he planned the great Astor 
Library (p. 591); and what a pitiable figure he was in his 
paralytic old age. 

Astor, Witi1am B. Son of John Jacob Astor, and described by 
Hone as “the calculating millionaire’; the diarist comments 
upon his probable fortune (p. 374). 

AvupvusBon, Joun J. Bought his home—now Audubon Park—in New 
York city in 1842, and died there nine years later. He called 
on Hone frequently (p. 90) and the diarist admired his pic- 
tures of birds (p. 425). 

Betmont, Aucust. Came to New York from Germany in 1837 and 
grew wealthy as an agent of the Rothschilds; during much of 
this period—from 1844 to 1850—he was also consul-general 
for the Austrian government in New York. Hone tells how he 
shone in society and fought a duel (p. 558). 

Buatcurorp, Ricnarp M. An able lawyer, a shrewd agent of the 
Bank of England, and a noted Whig politician. He had settled 
in New York in 1826, with a degree from Union College, and 
died in Newport in 1875. Hone mentions him at many dinner 
parties, and as a member of the Hone Club. He married Hone’s 
daughter Margaret after the death of the diarist. 

Brapisn, Luruer. A prominent up-State Whig of Franklin County, 
whom Hone knew as an Assemblyman and as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. In 1842 he was beaten for Governor. Hone relates how 
he got into hot water on Abolition (p. 349). 

Brevoort, Henry. Irving’s friend, who grew rich from his inher- 
ited acres on Manhattan and from Wall Street, and whom 
Hone found a boon companion on many occasions. He describes 
Brevoort’s new house (p. 374) and the costume ball with 500 


guests held in that imposing mansion (p. 462). 
xxiii 
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Cuauncry, Commopore Isaac. This naval veteran, who had been 
born in Connecticut in 1772 and had commanded some of J. J. 
Astor’s East Indiamen before entering government service, be- 
came an intimate friend of Hone’s when he was placed in charge 
of the Brooklyn navy yard after the War of 1812. He also com- 
manded the Mediterranean squadron for a time. 

Cott, Roswett L. A well-known lawyer of New Jersey and New 
York; a charter member of the Hone Club and the owner of a 
fine home at Paterson, where Hone frequently visited (p. 639). 

Cooper, James Fenrtmore. The novelist, whom Hone knew well, 
returned to the United States in 1833. He grieved Hone by 
his violent attack upon Sir Walter Scott (p. 346), and by his 
furious quarrels with the Whig newspapers (p. 360). But the 
diarist, like everybody else, was struck with admiration by the 
vigor and skill with which, conducting his own libel suits (p. 
604), Cooper defeated the ablest members of the New York 
bar. 

Davis, Cuartes A. One of the New York merchant princes. Born 
in the city in 1795, he was long in a commission business with 
Sidney Brooks. His home was a resort of the Knickerbocker 
authors, and he wrote satirical papers himself. Gave a dinner 
to Dickens at which Dickens did not appear (p. 588). 

Durer, Wituiam A. Born at Rhinebeck in 1780 and died in New 
York in 1858. He was long a lawyer and a judge, and served 
as president of Columbia College 1829-1842. Hone gives a 
pathetic scene in connection with his service (p. 571). 

Grrarp, James W. A lawyer of note, and a graduate of Columbia. 
He was one of the minor reformers of his day and carried on 
a long campaign for a uniformed police force in New York. 
Hone listened to many of his speeches on public occasions (p. 
629). He was born in 1794 and lived till 1874. 

Giravup, Jacos. A rich bachelor of the city, who had made a large 
fortune with a cooperage business. In 1845 he was said to be 
worth $200,000. Hone found him an excellent companion for 
country excursions. 

GRINNELL, Moses H. He was born at New Bedford in 1803 and 
died in New York in 1877. Entered a New York counting house 
in 1818, and became a member of the firm of Fish & Grinnell 
in 1825. He prospered, and later as head of the house of Grin- 
nell, Minturn & Co. owned a line of Liverpool packets and did 
a large shipping business. Entered Whig politics and sat for a 
time in Congress. Hone tells how he ran for office in answer to 
a nasty libel (p. 505). He was one of the diarist’s staunchest 
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friends, and helped him set his insurance business afloat (p. 
678). 

Hatt, J. Prescotr. An eminent lawyer of the day, and a man who 
had married wealth. A member of the Hone Club (p. 348). 
Born in Connecticut in 1796, and died at Newport in 1862. 

Horrman, Ocepen. Born in New York in 17938, the son of a well 
known judge, Josiah Ogden Hoffman. He served with Decatur 
in the war of 1812. Took to the law, and became a Democratic 
member of the legislature, but turned Whig when Jackson at- 
tacked the United States Bank. Was district attorney of New 
York 1829-1835. For a quarter of a century was counsel in al- 
most every celebrated criminal case in the New York City 
courts. He was in Congress in 1837-1841. Hone admired him 
greatly but did not approve of his labors as counsel for the 
murderer of Helen Jewett, (p. 210). He died in 1856. 

How anp, Garpvinrr G. A partner in the house of Howland and 
Aspinwall, shipping merchants. He and his brother Samuel ob- 
tained some celebrity by building vessels for the Greeks in 
their war for independence. He was worth $500,000 in the 
mid-forties. Hone describes his fine Flushing estate (p. 402) 
and makes frequent mention of him at dinners. 

Irvine, WasuincTon. One of Hone’s familiar acquaintances, men- 
tioned dozens of times between his return to America (p. 62) 
and his departure for Spain (p. 596). 

Kent, James. The great New York jurist, who knew Hone so well 
that he called him “Uncle Phil.” He was Chancellor of the 
State 1814-1823; lectured at Columbia, and finished the first 
version of his famous “Commentaries” in 1830; and died in 
1847. There was a Kent Club (p. 395), and Hone never tires 
of singing the Chancellor’s virtues (p. 419). 

Lorp, Danigv. Born in Connecticut in 1795, and died in New York 
in 1868. He attained very high rank in the legal profession, 
and was in great demand for the trial of civil cases. 

MerepitTH, JonaTHAn. A merchant of Baltimore, whom Hone first 
met at Saratoga, and who became one of his closest friends. 
On a notable occasion Meredith joined Hone in leading Henry 
Clay into a Saratoga ballroom (p. 414). In a time of grief 
Hone wrote him a memorable letter (Appendix). 

Moore, Ciement C. Born in New York in 1779 and died in New- 
port in 1863. Was for nearly thirty years a professor in the 
general theological seminary in New York City, but is remem- 
bered solely for his “Night Before Christmas.”’ Hone fre- 
quently mentions his presence at social gatherings, and he 
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wrote a poem upon the bust of Hone’s dead daughter Mary. 

Roosevett, James Joun. Born in New York in 1795 and died there 
in 1875. A lawyer of note and for a time a partner of Peter 
A. Jay. Identified himself with the Democratic party, served 
in the legislature, and after Hone’s death became Federal dis- 
trict attorney for southern New York. Hone speaks bitterly of 
him because of his politics (p. 470). 

ScuerMernorN, Aprauam. Of a rich and patrician New York fam- 
ily. Hone’s daughter Mary was married to his son Jones. Hone 
relates how the elder Schermerhorn sold his Brooklyn farm of 
170 acres for $600 an acre (p. 148), how the family lost much 
of its fortune in the great fire of 1835 (p. 188), and how care- 
fully Jones watched over his ailing wife. 

Strepuens, Joun L. Born in Shrewsbury, New Jersey, in 1805, and 
died in New York in 1852. He was graduated from Columbia, 
studied law, practiced almost a decade in New York, and in 
1839 was sent by President Van Buren to negotiate a treaty in 
Central America. Became famous through his books of travel. 
Hone speaks frequently of them and of his father’s repute in 
the New York mercantile world. 

Stevens, Joun C. Of a famous engineering family of Hoboken, 
New Jersey. He was born in 1785 and died in 1857; a graduate 
of Columbia. Known for his work as an engineer, for his de- 
velopment of landed property in Hoboken, and as a figure in 
New York society. Organized the New York Yacht Club and 
was its first commodore. A frequent companion of Hone’s 
(p. 600). 

Van Buren, Martin. Eighth President of the United States. Hone 
saw much of him both in Washington and New York, and ad- 
mired his personal qualities as much as he detested his polit- 
ical tenets. The diarist relates how, while visiting at Saratoga, 
President Van Buren was insulted by Mrs. DeWitt Clinton 
(p. 411) but was not disconcerted in the least. 

VerPLancxk, Guiian C. Of an old New York family, and born in 
the city in 1786. He was admitted to the bar, and early became 
known as a satirical writer upon political topics. Was at various 
times a professor of theology in New York City, a member of 
legislature and of Congress, and a writer for magazines. Hone 
has much to say of his political activities. He disapproved of 
Verplanck so long as he was a Democrat, but when he was 
driven from Congress because of his fidelity to the United 
States Bank, Hone began to speak highly of him. 
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Wess, James Watson. A fire-eating editor, who owned and managed 


the Courier and Enquirer from 1829 to 1861. Hone had a warm 
liking for the paper, which was the chief Whig organ during 
many of these years, and for the man, who was a good fellow 
though quarrelsome and irresponsible. Webb had served in the 
army 1819-1926. Hone describes his Whitestone house 
(p. 320), narrates his duel with a Congressman (p. 608), and 
makes frequent passing allusions to him. He pauses once to 
characterize Webb pungently (p. 690). 
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1828 


Jackson Elected President: The Delaware and 
Hudson Opened 


The first volume of Hone’s diary is rather a commonplace 
book or repository for odd jottings than a systematic record 
of current events. He begins with a list of the aldermen for 
1826, when he was mayor of the city. Then follow, in somewhat 
confused order, lists of guests at various highly formal dinners 
as mayor—one to all the foreign consuls in the city, and one 
to the Federal officers, including Gen. Winfield Scott and Com- 
modore Isaac Chauncey—and transcripts of certain public 
addresses, such as that which he delivered upon the death of 
Gov. De Witt Clinton. Not until May of 1828 do the entries 
begin to reflect the daily pursuits of Hone and his family, and 
then only in a brief and meager way. 

The earliest of the true diary notes show Hone visiting the 
insane asylum at Bloomingdale, of which he was one of the 
governing committee; driving about with his close friend Chan- 
cellor James Kent—every one called him Chancellor, though he 
had quit his office under the superannuation law five years 
earlier, and had been since engaged in writing his famous “Com- 
mentaries”; watching the launching of the new Havre packet 
Charlemagne; and serving as foreman of the grand jury. The 
presentment of this grand jury, which he copies in full, throws 
some light upon the condition of the city prisons. The bride- 
well, an ugly three-story structure, then stood adjoining the 
west side of the City Hall. The jurors declared that it 
‘“‘presents a nuisance of the most disgusting nature, on ground 
left vacant for the health and recreation of the citizens, and 
so near to our courts of justice and public offices as to give 
to the senses of those who attend them the constant evidence 
of its existence.” In other words, any one who came near City 
Hall Park, the pride of the town, was disgusted by the smell. 
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The city jail was no better, and the jury commiserated re- 
spectable debtors upon their bad quarters. 

Hone comments with complacency upon the so-called “tariff 
of abominations,” a bill full of incongruous and monstrous 
provisions, enacted as a result of much wild log-rolling by the 
representatives of the manufacturing States, and rather liked 
by New Yorkers. 


Sunday, May 28.—The tariff bill, having been returned 
from the Senate, passed by that body with various amend- 
ments, was finally passed by the House of Representatives 
on Thursday last. This bill has been warmly discussed and 
has caused great excitement. It increases the duties on all 
those descriptions of manufactured goods imported from 
foreign countries which are supposed to come into competi- 
tion with our manufactures. The success of this measure 
will be considered a triumph of the manufacturing over 
the mercantile interest. Some of the Southern States view 
it as hostile to their prosperity, and I much fear it will lead 
to violent measures among some of the political Hotspurs 
of that sanguine portion of our fellow-citizens. 

Monday, May 19.—TI started at 7 o’clock this morning 
in the steamboat Independence on an excursion to view the 
line of the Delaware and Hudson Canal. Was landed at 
three o’clock at Rhinebeck, having come 100 miles and had 
a good breakfast and dinner at the moderate cost of $1.50. 
It is much to be feared that the opposition of the several 
lines on the river, from whence arises this very inadequate 
rate of compensation, must eventually ruin one or both of 
the companies. 

Monday, May 26.—Dined with Commodore Chauncey at 
the Navy Yard, Brooklyn. I returned to town at half past 
ten o’clock, when I learned that a destructive fire broke out 
at about 6 o’clock p.m. in a livery stable in Bayard Street 
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between the Bowery and Elizabeth Street, which destroyed 
a large number of buldings, among which was the Bowery 
Theater; the whole of which vast edifice is reduced to a 
heap of ruins. The fire communicated to the wooden cornice, 
and burnt with most destructive rapidity. 

Monday, July 14.—The trial of E. S. Roberts for an 
assault and battery on M. M. Noah, editor of the Enquirer, 
came on in the Court of Sessions on Saturday last. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty. 


Hone had spent the month of June in a variety of routine 
pursuits. Rockaway was then a favorite, though not a fashion- 
able, watering-place for people of means, and he had taken his 
family there for a week, riding on horseback beside their 
barouche. Later he had gone up the Hudson on a business visit 
to the textile mills in which he was part-owner at Glenham and 
Matteawan, and had taken satisfaction in assisting to declare 
a dividend of 17 per cent on the Matteawan stock. He mentions 
receiving a letter from Lafayette, and records giving a dinner 
party at which the guests were Judge Haliburton of Nova 
Scotia—author of the “Sam Slick” stories—David Hosack, 
the foremost physician of the day, and Peter A. Jay. 

Each year the Hones were wont to spend much of July or 
August at Saratoga and Ballston Springs. The diarist, his 
wife, his daughter Margaret, and his son Philip went up to 
Albany by steamboat, and there took the barouche—which 
they brought along with their own horses—to their destina- 
tion. A family of less affluence would have used the stage- 
coach. We find Hone giving a cursory mention of the gayeties 
of Ballston, and of his companionable outings with Henry 
Brevoort, Jr. Tiring of the place, he went on an excursion to 
Trenton Falls, near Utica, always a favorite spot with him, 
and then early in September set off with his wife and some 
friends to Boston. They hired a stage-coach for seven at $70, 
and took the road through Lebanon, Northampton, and Wor- 
cester. At Northampton they visited the Round Hill school, 
and “were politely entertained by Mr. George Bancroft, one 
of the principals.” 
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Boston, Monday, Sept. 8.—After breakfast I commenced 
my Boston rambles, and saw most of the lions of this fine 
city. Mr. Quincy, the mayor, took us through the new market 
house, which is his hobby and well worth seeing. The length 
of this splendid receptacle of beef, poultry, and potatoes 
is 536 feet, its width 50 feet, and the improvement of the 
vicinity consequent upon its erection renders it an object 
of admiration. We visited Faneuil Hall, the armory, the 
noble Atheneum, its exhibition room (where at present is ex- 
hibited a collection of Stuart’s portraits for the benefit of his 
family), the new hotel building at the corner of Tremont and 
School Streets, the docks, etc. After dinner Mr. Harrison 
Gray Otis called and took us out to Quincy to visit the Presi- 
dent, but we found that he had departed suddenly this after- 
noon for Washington. We had, however, a pleasant ride, saw 
the Quincy railroad and quarry of granite, and returned to 
town by the way of Roxbury. 

Tuesday, Sept. 9.—A storm from the northeast pre- 
vented us from visiting Nahant as we had arranged last eve- 
ning. We went notwithstanding in the morning to Charles- 
town, visited the navy yard and were politely received by 
Captain Morris, after which to Bunker Hill, where the noble 
column of granite is progressing. The base is elevated to 
a height of 15 feet; the workmanship and material is equal 
to anything of the kind ever accomplished. The whole will 
cost upwards of $100,000, of which $60,000 or $70,000 are 
already subscribed and paid. We then went to Cambridge, 
and I saw the colleges, the mineralogical and philosophical 
museums, the library, and the collection of anatomical mod- 
els. 

Providence, Thursday, Sept. 18.—The steamboat did not 
arrive in time to start at noon, her usual time of departure, 
and we were detained until 6:30 p.m., which gave us an op- 
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portunity to see everything in Providence. This is a flourish- 
ing place, with an appearance of considerable business, and 
many improvements seem to be in progress. A large cotton 
factory on the river is nearly finished, and an arcade of sin- 
gular beauty is erecting. It is constructed of granite, with 
a splendid portico and massy columns on two streets. This 
building will be much more magnificent than the arcades of 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Friday, Sept. 19.—A fine morning with fair wind made 
the latter part of our voyage (in the steamboat Chancellor 
Livingston) very pleasant, and we arrived in New York at 
twelve o’clock noon, having performed the voyage from Prov- 
dence in 171% hours. 


Hone notes among the events of the early autumn the ap- 
pearance of Henry Wallack at the Park Theater in “Pizarro,” 
a balloon ascension in Castle Garden, and a meeting which 
marked the resuscitation of the New York Historical Society. 
He was vice-president of this organization, and was pleased 
to note that its debts had been paid, and its valuable library, 
which had been neglected for many years, had been arranged 
and put in complete order. Among the diversions of his family 
was an excursion to “the Turtle Ground, near Weehawken,” 
where they and some friends enjoyed “a delightful picnic féte 
champétre.” He had put his son Philip in the grammar school 
of Columbia College. 

But the great event of the fall for the diarist was the com- 
pletion of the Delaware and Hudson Canal. His diary notes 
on the subject are regrettably bare and disjointed, but it is 
plain that it occupied his mind. He, William Astor, and other 
New Yorkers of means had launched and carried through this 
enterprise for connecting the Delaware River with the Hudson 
and opening up the anthracite field of Pennsylvania. Traffic 
commenced late in October, when Hone, his associates, and a 
delegation of State officers went over the whole property. “Our 
party visited the coal mines at Carbondale and examined the 
coal beds, with which we were much gratified. The supply of coal 
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is inexhaustible and of superior quality.”*In a boat well stocked 
with comestibles and liquor they voyaged down the canal from 
Honesdale, Pa., a flourishing town named in the diarist’s honor, 
to the Hudson near Kingston, a distance of 106 miles. This 
canal, which was from 82 to 86 feet wide and which passed on 
long aqueducts over the Navesink and Roundout Rivers, had 
cost $1,875,000, of which $400,000 had been lent by the State. 
At the western terminus it was connected with the anthracite 
mines by a railroad 16 miles long, which was placed in opera- 
tion later in the fall. The canal barges could carry 25 to 30 
tons of coal at a trip. It was hoped that this ambitious work 
would be the means of supplying all the cities and towns border- 
ing on the Hudson with an inexhaustible supply of cheap fuel. 


Wednesday, Nov. 5.—The general election closed this 
day at sunset. The Tammany ticket has succeeded by a large 


majority, and Jackson electors are chosen. A new party 


called anti-auction has been organized and is very active. 
Their opposition has been principally exerted against 
Messrs. Cambreleng and Verplanck, but these gentlemen are 
nevertheless elected by large majorities. 


Thus casually and indifferently does Hone dismiss the great 
popular uprising which placed Jacksonian Democracy in power. 
There is but one indication in his diary that he would have pre- 
ferred the reélection of Adams, and this is merely a jotting on 
the inside of the cover that he had “bet T. Phelps $20 that 
Jackson will not be the next President.” Jackson, obtaining 
five-ninths of the electoral vote of New York State, and sweep- 
ing all before him south of the Potomac and west of the Alle- 
ghenies, had 178 members of the electoral college, Adams only 
83. Nor does Hone do more than casually mention the election 
of Van Buren over Smith Thompson as governor of New York. 
He remarks that Van Buren’s majority was expected to exceed 
30,000, which it did. Since the death of De Witt Clinton, Van 
Buren had emerged as easily the dominant figure in the public 
life of New York. 
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On Nov. 5 the diarist chronicles the death, at her North River 
residence, of the widow of Gen. Richard Montgomery—killed at 
Quebec in 1775—a woman eighty-six years of age. Three days 
later he records going to hear Dr. Alexander Hosack read in 
the Middle Dutch church a “Eulogium” upon or memoir of the 
late Gov. DeWitt Clinton; a production which “secured the 
attention of a highly respectable audience during the whole of 
its delivery, which occupied two hours and a quarter, although 
he left out one-half of that which he had prepared.” 


Monday, Nov. 17.-—Visited the Bloomingdale Asylum this 
morning accompanied by Mr. Richards. Dined with Mr. 
D. L. Jones. On my return home Bishop Hobart, who had 
made an appointment with me at Mr. Jones’s, called at my 
house and proposed in confidence the plan of a cathedral, 
to be erected on Washington Square. The plan of a mag- 
nificent diocesan church is a very imposing one, and strikes 
my mind favorably, and it is certain that the location sug- 
gested by the bishop is the best in the city, and can be ob- 
tained at a moderate price. Independently of the advantages 
which our church would derive from such an establishment, 
the erection of such an edifice would improve the property 
in its vicinity, and render the Square the most desirable resi- 
dence in the city. But where is the money, where the public 
spirit, where the liberality to carry such a noble plan into 
execution; above all, who will take a head in it? I cannot. 
I am already engaged in more business of this kind than 
I can do justice to, and it has been my fate to be so often 
repulsed by the cold, calculating views of that portion of my 
fellow citizens who have the ability to promote object of 
public improvement, that I am discouraged from attempt- 
ing again to encounter them. 

Riding home from Mr. Jones’s with Mr. Van Buren, the 
Governor-elect, I took occasion to interest him upon the sub- 
ject of the Delaware & Hudson Canal, and hope he may 
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be induced to direct in his inaugural message the attention 
of the legislature to this object. 

Thursday, Nov. 27.—In the evening I went to the Park 
Theater to witness the debut of Mme. Feron, a singer of 
great reputation who had performed in Italy for many years 
past, and recently at Drury Lane Theater. She appeared in 
“Florette in the Cabinet,” and gave great satisfaction to the 
audience. In my opinion she is the best female singer we have 
had in New York with the exception of Mme. Malibran. 

Wednesday, Dec. 10.—The sloop Toleration arrived this 
day from Kingston with a cargo of coal, the first fruits 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal. The boats which brought 
it were loaded at Honesdale, at the termination of the canal, 
and are the first which have made the whole voyage from 
Honesdale to the Hudson River. The quality of the coal is 
excellent. 

Saturday. Dec. 6.—Chancellor Kent delivered an address 
this day before the Historical Society—a most beautiful 
production, interesting in its details, affecting and impres- 
sive in its style, and read in a chaste and elegant manner. 
By the exertions of a few individuals this society has been 
resuscitated, its affairs relieved from embarrassment, the 
valuable library rescued from the neglect and confusion in 
which it has lain for years, the apartments cleaned and 
beautified, and the whole rendered entirely worthy of the 
patronage and support of the public. These important 
changes have been principally effected by the zeal, industry, 
and good taste of Mr. John Delafield. . . . 

Monday, Dec. 29.—The new Board of Common Council 
was organized this day, and proceeded to elect a mayor for 
the ensuing year. The following was the result of the first 
ballot: For Walter Bowne, 25; Peter A. Jay, 1; Philip 
Hone, 1; blanks, 3. 


1829 
Fanny Wright, Masquerade Ralls, and Sam Patch 


Hone notes that the new year came in with bad weather. 
“It rained during the day, but as it was warm, the good gossip- 
ing citizens of New York were enabled by the help of greatcoats 
and umbrellas to pay their accustomed visits.” Mayor Bowne 
had issued a proclamation which, “together with the means 
taken to enforce it, had the effect to prevent the riots and dis- 
turbances which have annoyed our citizens on New Year’s eve 
for several years past.” The first event of the year was a great 
fire on Broadway, in which half a dozen wooden houses just 
above Hone’s residence were destroyed. This occurred after 
midnight, and Hone writes that “the view from my front win- 
dows was very fine. The ground was covered with newly fallen 
snow, which added splendor to the strong light reflected on 
the church, the theater, and other buildings on the opposite 
side of the Park.” The diarist was especially charged by the 
other trustees of Columbia College with the task of erecting 
a suitable building for the grammar school of that institution, 
the plan being to place it on the college grounds; these were at 
Park Place, just behind Hone’s residence. At night the diarist 
was attending a course of commercial law lectures, which Judge 
Betts was giving at the Mercantile Library. 


Wednesday, Jan. '7.—After leaving Judge Betts’s lecture 
I went to Masonic Hall to witness one of a nature widely 
different. I found the large room crowded to excess to hear 
Miss Frances Wright lecture on knowledge and other mat- 
ters. This female Tom Paine is one of the disciples of the cele- 
brated Robert Owen of Lanark. Her doctrines are similar to 
those of Paine, Godwin, and other modern philosophers who 


would unsettle the foundations of civil society, and subvert 
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our fundamental principles of morality if people were fools 
enough to believe them. I found the room so full that I re- 
mained but a short time. Mrs. Hone, Margaret, and myself 
went to a party at Mr. William Astor’s. 

Thursday, Jan. 8.—A great dinner was given this day in 
honor of the victory of New Orleans and the successful re- 
sult of Jackson’s election. It was held at Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Benjamin Bailey presided. A ball was also given at the 
Bowery Theater on the same oecasion. 

Thursday, Jan. 15.—A severe storm last night of wind 
and rain. Much anxiety prevails in the city in consequence 
of the detention of all the packets from Europe. None of 
those which sailed after the first of November have arrived. 
The wind is now southeast, and may bring in something, un- 
less the thick rainy weather would prevent it. 

Tuesday, Jan. 20.—The long-talked-of fancy ball at 
Mrs. Brugiere’s took place this evening. We were present 
and much pleased. A large proportion of the company went 
in characters. The dresses were generally appropriate, some 
of them exceedingly splendid, and many of the characters 
were supported with much spirit. The rooms were crowded 
but it went off well. 

Wednesday, Jan. 28.—Attended a party last evening at 
Mrs. Lydig’s. Miss Wright comenced last night a course of 
lectures at the Park Theater, and I am sorry to learn that 
it was well attended. I disapprove of the theater being ap- 
propriated to this purpose. It cannot fail to offend a large 
proportion of the friends of the drama, and will afford its 
enemies a cause of triumph. Mr. Simpson may gain a small 
profit by leasing the house for this purpose for six nights 
at the present unprofitable season; but I am much mistaken 
if he does not occasion a lasting injury to the establishment. 
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Saturday, Feb. 7.—The sleighing, which was very fine 
during the week, has received its cowp de grace, and the 
weather is very mild. It is somewhat remarkable that at this 
time all the theaters in New York are closed for want of 
business except the Park, in which Miss Wright is unworth- 
ily employed in lecturing three times a week. The dramatic 
performances at that house will recommence on Monday 
next. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17.—Died this morning Simon, the cele- 
brated cook. He was a respectable colored man, who has for 
many years been the fashionable cook in New York, and his 
loss will be felt on all occasions of large dinner and evening 
parties, unless it should be found that some suitable shoul- 
ders should be ready to receive the mantle of this celebrated 
cuisiniére. 

Friday, Feb. 27.—I presided this evening at a meeting of 
the citizens of the Third Ward to adopt measures to relieve 
the distress of the poor in the present inclement season. 
Committees of collection and distribution were appointed. 
Similar measures are taken in the other wards, and are pro- 
ductive of much good. 

Tuesday, March 3.—The collections taken up last spring 
for the family of Gov. Clinton having proved insufficient, 
those sums collected in the third ward were returned. Of 
$220 collected by Mr. Allston and myself in our district, 
$199 has been returned this day, reserving $21 which I 
have handed over to Mr. Hartnell as a proportion of the 
expenses incurred by the committee. 

A grand fancy masked ball this evening at the Park The- 
ater. I attended with Catharine and the girls as spectators. 
It went off very well and was conducted with decorum and 
propriety. But I should regret the prevalence of a taste for 
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this species of amusement, which is liable to great abuse, and 
I apprehend that the success of this masquerade may lead 
to others of a more objectionable character. 

Wednesday, March 25.—The masquerade at the Park 
Theater has been followed up, as I predicted, by several 
others at that and all the other theaters, and the town has 
been surfeited with that species of amusement. Application 
has been made by the Common Council to the legislature 
for a law to prohibit them, which I believe a large propor- 
tion of our fellow citizens would be pleased to see passed 
and carried into operation. In my judgment, it will never 
answer to allow licentiousness to go abroad in public places 
with its face concealed. 


The outcry against public masked balls was taken up by the 
press when cheap halls held such affairs without the stringent 
oversight which the Park Theater had provided and the result 
was a State law this spring punishing any such assemblages by 
a fine of $1,000, of which half was to go to the informer against 
the act. The same moral rigidity appeared in the attacks on 
Fanny Wright, a free-thinking disciple of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin, whose courageous defense of an enlarged sphere 
for woman horrified most New Yorkers. 

Hone mentions some of the almost continuous fires in New 
York, one of which destroyed the Lafayette Theater. He re- 
peatedly notes the suffering among the poor due to the pro- 
longed and intense cold. Wood cost $4 a load; in February he 
wrote that “there is not a chaldron of anthracite coal in the city 
for sale”; and as president of the German society he was busy 
looking after indigent immigrants of that nationality. The 
diary, as always, lists the prices which important parcels of real 
estate were bringing. One of the most interesting was a large 
lot on the west side of Broadway, overlooking Bowling Green, 
44 feet by 118, which sold in April for $19,500. A current spec- 
tacle which attracted many visitors was that of Modeste Mal- 
hoit, the “Canadian Giant,” who weighed 619 pounds. Hone 
carefully measured one of his ankles, and found it three feet 
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five inches in circumference. John Galt, the Scotch novelist, 
author of “The Entail” and “Annals of the Parish,” was in 
town and dined with Hone on April 22. 


Monday, April 13.—Went with Catharine to Wallack’s 
benefit at the Park Theater, a very great house. The play 
was “Julius Cesar.” Brutus, J. Wallack; Cassius, H. Wal- 
lack; Mare Anthony, Hamblin; Portia, Mrs. Barnes. But 
notwithstanding this strong cast, it went off heavily, as this 
tragedy (intrinsically excellent as it is) always does. 

Albany, Monday, April 20.—I saw this morning two cele- 
brated personages, the Indian chief Red Jacket and the or- 
iginal of the Harvey Birch of Cooper’s “Spy.” The former 
is a venerable looking old man, with gray hairs and less of 
the Indian in his looks and countenance than I would have 
expected; and the latter is a tall old man, who looks in all 
respects the character which he has been made to appear. 

Tuesday, May 12.—We paid a short visit this morning to 
Mr. Edward Price, who has been fitting up his house and im- 
proving his grounds four miles east of Jamaica in very good 
taste. We arrived at the race course just in time to see the 
first day’s race, between Ariel, Betty Ransom, and Splendid. 
Betty Ransom won the first two heats in a well-contested 
race. 

Tuesday, May 19.—The venerable, the patriotic, the vir- 
tuous John Jay died on Tuesday last, at his seat at Bedford, 
Westchester County, in the 84th year of his age. The Su- 
preme Court, which is now in session, adjourned at its hour 
of opening, as did the other courts now sitting. This delicate 
mark of respect was alike honorable to the feelings of the 
gentlemen constituting the several courts, and reverential to 
the memory of the illustrious deceased. 

Wednesday, May 20.—The Common Council have adopted 
a resolution calling upon the citizens to assemble in 
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their respective wards and appoint from each five delegates 
to a convention to meet on the fourth Tuesday in June next, 
to alter the charter of the city; the proceedings to be sub- 
mitted to the Board, and if approved by them they are to 
apply to the legislature for the passage of a law. 

Wednesday, May 27.—Immediately after dinner at home, 
I took Miss Helen Kane to the shipyard to witness the launch 
of the ship Erie, a fine vessel intended as one of the Havre 
line of packets; from which I went to Abell and Dunscomb’s 
foundry to meet a large party of gentlemen who were as- 
sembled by invitation to see one of the new locomotive en- 
gines in operation, which was recently imported from Eng- 
land for the use of the railroad belonging to the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company, and which has been temporarily 
fitted up. 


This was the first steam locomotive to be seen in New York, 
and had been built by the celebrated George Stephenson; first 
tested in the Dunscomb yard in Water Street, it was soon trans- 
ferred to Honesville, where it proved too heavy for the wooden 
rails with thin iron straps which had been laid there. A second 
locomotive, also imported for the Delaware & Hudson, was set 
up at the Kemble Works this same month. 

Hone mentions in May a visit to the new city prison, almost 
completed, on Blackwell’s Island. The island had been bought 
the previous year by the city for $32,000, and the diarist 
thought it both a beautiful spot and a bargain. “The stone 
required for the erection of the prison was all furnished from 
a quarry in its immediate vicinity on the island, and sufficient 
will be found of that article to keep the prisoners employed 
at all times and to furnish a considerable revenue to the city.” 
During this month and the next he saw a good deal of two young 
Frenchmen, the Counts Ney and Girardin; the former, a son of 
the famous Marshal Ney, had brought Hone a letter of intro- 
duction from Lafayette. One of the sights to which Hone took 
them was the shattered hull of the steam frigate Fulton at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. This ship, moored some 200 yards from 
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shore, blew up on June 4 with the loss of more than twenty- 
five men; an entry of that date in the diary states that “the 
frigate (which was probably the strongest vessel in the world, 
her sides consisting of a solid mass of timber four feet in thick- 
ness) was literally blown to atoms.” 


Thursday, June 18.—A public dinner was given yester- 
day at Niblo’s to celebrate Catholic emancipation (in the 
United Kingdom), which was attended by the Irish and 
many native citizens. 

Saturday, July 4.—The 53d anniversary of American in- 
dependence is ushered in by the usual accompaniment of 
pistols, firecrackers, and fireballs, and in despite of the 
Temperance Society, the Park is surrounded with booths, 
where everything drinkable is to be had but water. I have 
mounted my Fourth of July vest, according to the terms of 
the gift. But alas! it is a confounded rainy day, and the 
vanes of the steeples, obstinately pointing to the east, seem 
to forbid the hope that the sun will shine upon this our day 
of jubilee. The troops were reviewed during a hard rain, and 
the storm continued so violent that all those amusements 
which were to have been partaken of in the open air were 
completely prostrated. I dined with the Corporation; the 
company was large, the dinner was badly cooked, badly 
served, and badly arranged. 

Tuesday, Aug. 4.—The frequency of fires in the upper 
part of the city has of late caused serious alarm. Scarcely a 
night passes without our citizens being awakened by the 
cry of “Fire!” and it is much to be feared that the firemen 
will be discouraged by the hardships they suffer, and be 
compelled to relinquish their arduous duties. About one 
o’clock this morning a fire broke out in Catharine Street, 
which extended to Harmon Street and destroyed ten or twelve 
buildings. The bells had scarce done ringing when another 
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alarm was given about three o’clock. The Mount Pitt circus 
in Harmon Street was destroyed with several of the ad- 
joining buildings. 

The Commencement of Columbia College took place this 
day. I joined the board of trustees and walked in procession 
to St. John’s chapel, where the exercises were performed. 
The Greek, salutatory was spoken by Mr. John D. Ogilby 
with singular grace and eloquence. 

Thursday, Sept. 17.—Catharine and I left home this 
morning on a visit to Dr. Hosack’s family at Hyde Park. 
The day was remarkably fine but cold. The scenery of the 
river above the Highlands begins to indicate in its rich 
variety of hues the effects of frost. We landed at Hyde Park 
at a quarter past one, and finding the carriage waiting for 
us, rode up to the doctor’s splendid residence, which is by 
the road about a mile and a half from the landing. His house 
is now undergoing alterations, and repairs, and he resides 
at the cottage which is situated at the northerly end of the 
park, and a more beautiful spot is not to be found on the 
North River. The remainder of the day, after dinner, was 
occupied in viewing the improvements which are in progress 
on every part of the farm. 


Dr. Hosack had married a cousin of Hone’s—a widow named 
Mrs. Coster, who had brought him a large fortune. This and 
his earnings as the fashionable physician of New York society 
had enabled him to retire, his age being now sixty, to a fine 
estate at Hyde Park, where he spent all but the severest winter 
months. 

In midsummer Hone had gone as usual to Saratoga, and had 
also paid a business visit to Honesville. The failure of the 
strap rails under the heavy English engines had caused the 
stock of the Delaware & Hudson to drop from 82 to 74 in 
one day. However, repairs were made, and shipments of anthra- 
cite coal increased from 60 tons a day to 120, and in November 
reached 180. The enterprise promised to be a brilliant financial 
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success. Returning to the city, Hone participated in the funeral 
of Dr. Harris, the president of Columbia College (Oct. 20), 
and in the election of his successor; he favored the Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright for the post, but it went instead to Judge William 
A. Duer, second of that name in an honored New York family. 
Among brief entries in the diary are a record of a “glowing” 
sermon by Ellery Channing in the Unitarian Chapel in Cham- 
bers Street; the celebration of Evacuation Day, still feebly 
kept up; and the death on Nov. 26 of Bushrod Washington, 
one of the justices of the Supreme Court. The diary closes with 
notes upon the death of an eccentric, and with one of the 
mysterious and famous disappearances of New York history— 
for to this day the fate of the venerable Chancellor John Lan- 
sing has never been revealed. He was undoubtedly murdered, 
and Thurlow Weed later learned the story, but he never di- 
vulged it. Hone writes: 


Wednesday, Nov. 18.—The celebrated Sam Patch, who 
has been for some time past engaged in jumping from preci- 
pices into the water, made his last jump on the 13th inst. at 
the Genesee Falls near Rochester. The following is the ac- 
count of the catastrophe as published in the Albany Daily 
Advertiser in a letter from Rochester. “Sam Patch is no 
more. He made his last jump from a scaffolding erected on 
the brink of the falls this afternoon. The staging was ele- 
vated 25 feet; he sprung fearlessly from it and descended 
about one-third of the distance as handsomely as he ever did. 
He then evidently began to droop. His arms were extended 
and his legs separated, and in this condition he struck the 
water and sunk forever. The prevailing opinion is that he 
became lifeless ere he reached the water. He had drank 
freely in the morning, but was not apparently more over- 
come than on Friday last. His body has not been found. The 
height of the falls is 100 feet, which with the staging made 
the distance 125 feet.” 

This man has jumped without injury from the brink of 
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Passaic Falls, the cataract of Niagara, and: various other 
places, and had jumped a few days previously from the place 
where he lost his life. 

Thursday, Dec. 14.—The papers contain a notice of the 
following purport. Chancellor Lansing of Albany arrived in 
this city on the 12th inst., and put up at the City Hotel 
where he breakfasted and dined. After dinner he went out 
and as he had been engaged in writing it. was supposed that 
he had gone to the steamboat, leaving his trunk, etc., at the 
hotel. His friends here have heard this day that he has not 
returned home, and no trace of him has been discovered since 
he went away on the 12th inst. He is 77 years of age, anda 
gentleman of distinction and respectability. 


1830 
A Visit to Washington: Louis Philippe: Delmonico’s 


The new year began with a curious row over the election of 
mayor. Walter Bowne, the incumbent, had fourteen aldermen 
behind him for reélection; there were fourteen more against 
him. At a heated session in December, Bowne cast the deciding 
vote upon the question whether they should proceed to a 
ballot. As it was plain that he would also cast the deciding vote 
for his own election, the opposition walked out of the hall to 
prevent a quorum. However, early in January the election was 
held and Bowne triumphed. A few days later (Jan. 9) we find 
Hone writing that “a mysterious and singular cricumstance in 
relation to the recent election of mayor is the cause of much 
excitement in this city. In the canvass of votes Mr. Bowne had 
15 votes and Mr. T. R. Smith 13. Since the election 14 members 
have made oath that they severally voted for Mr. Smith. Of 
course Mr. Bowne could have had but 14 and no choice was 
made.” Unabashed, Bowne took the oath of office and clung 
to his seat. The episode gave a marked impetus to the pro- 
posal—strongly supported by Hone in the discussion of charter 
revision the previous summer—that the mayor be chosen by 
popular vote. 

Hone was greatly interested during January in the birth of 
New York University. “Meetings have been held,” he says, “and 
much zeal displayed by many of our citizens in a great design 
of establishing a city university, more extensive in its opera- 
tions than any of the present institutions and intended to em- 
brace such of them as may choose to avail themselves of it.” 
He saw signs that this was arousing the competitive zeal of the 
Columbia trustees. Among other events he records some lectures 
by Prof. James Renwick of Columbia upon the steam engine; 
a dinner which James Watson Webb, the editor of the Courier 
and Enquirer, gave at the City Hotel in honor of Gov. Lewis 


Cass in Michigan, “an interesting and intelligent gentleman” ; 
19 
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and the great reply of Webster to Hayne. Of this last he says 
only that it has been published in the press, has attracted at- 
tention, and “is a great production.” A trip to the Delaware & 
Hudson property pleased him greatly. From Carbondale he 
wrote: “When I first visited this spot four years ago it was a 
savage wilderness, difficult of access to a man on foot, and 
impracticable for a wheeled carriage. It is now a busy, ani- 
mated place, its population actively engaged and everybody 
making a good living.” 

On March 12 Hone left on an excursion to Washington. 
The trip in these years was made by steamboat up the Raritan 
to New Brunswick; then by coach to a point below Trenton; 
and on by boat to Philadelphia. Thence a combination of boat 
and stage took the traveler to Baltimore. March 14 found Hone 
pleasantly lodged in this city at Barnum’s Hotel. 


Monday, March 15.—The Washington Monument in 
Howard Park is nearly finished, being surmounted by the 
figure of the Father of his Country. It is well proportioned, 
and the material, a fine gray granite, is beautiful. The situ- 
ation, on the slope of a hill, is well chosen to display the 
grandeur and simplicity of this noble specimen of art. I 
paid this morning a visit which I have long been wishing for 
to the venerable Charles Carroll, the only surviving signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. He will be 94 years 
of age next September. His faculties are very little impaired, 
except his sight, which within the last few months has failed 
a little and deprived him of the pleasure of reading at all 
times, which he has heretofore enjoyed. He is gay, cheerful, 
polite, and talkative. He described to me his manner of liv- 
ing. He takes a cold bath every morning in the summer, 
plunging headlong into it; rides on horseback from eight 
to twelve miles; drinks water at dinner; has never drunk 
spirituous liquors at any period of his life, but drinks a 
glass or two of Madeira wine every day, and sometimes cham- 
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pagne and claret; takes as much exercises as possible; goes 
to bed at nine o’clock, and rises before day. 

Thursday, March 18.—The morning being fine, Mr. 
Brown, one of the acting directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, called after breakfast to take me 
out to see the commencement of this great work, which is 
the cause of so much pride and such sanguine expectations 
in the Baltimoreans. Besides Mr. Brown and myself, our 
party consisted of Prof. McVickar and his daughter of 
New York, Mr. DeGraffe of Schenectady, Mr. Duby and 
two other Bostonians, and Mr. Meredith. The wind being 
strong from the northwest, we were conveyed with great 
rapidity a short distance in a car propelled by sails, a very 
pleasant mode of traveling. We then rode to the Carroll 
Viaduct, a new name for a bridge. This is a noble edifice of 
granite over Gwynn’s Falls, a stream which falls into the 
Patapsco; it is 330 feet in length. 

Washington, Monday, March 22.—I called upon the Sec- 
retary of State this morning; also upon the Secretary of the 
Navy; Mr. Berrien, Attorney-General; Mr. Huygens, Min- 
ister of the Netherlands; Mr. Vaughan, British Minister, 
etc. The remainder of the day until dinner was occupied 
at the Capitol. The Speaker gave me the entrée to the floor 
of the House of Representatives, and Mr. Webster to the 
Senate and the Supreme Court, which adjourned its session 
while I was present. I was introduced to the judges and had 
the pleasure of a few minutes’ conversation with that great 
and good man, John Marshall. 

Tuesday, March 23.—A debate of considerable interest 
was commenced in the House today on a bill introduced by 
Mr. Hemphill of Pennsylvania to make a national road from 
Buffalo to New Orleans. This gigantic scheme was opposed 
by Mr. P. P. Barbour in a long eloquent speech to which I 
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listened for about an hour. This gentleman speaks well, but 
his voice is harsh and sharp, and he strains it beyond its 
natural pitch with great vehemence. His language is flowing 
and the arguments sound. The Senate sat nearly all day with 
closed doors. There are some great difficulties in regard to 
the nominations, and I am inclined to think from hints I 
have heard that the stump they have run against is the col- 
lector of the port of New York. The. opposition of Mr. 
Webster and his party, which constitutes nearly one half 
of the members, is grounded upon the opinion that by the 
Constitution the appointing power is vested in the President 
and Senate, and although they acknowledge the right of the 
President to fill vacancies which may occur during the recess 
of that body, and even to remove for cause, they deny his 
right to create vacancies in order to fill them with his fa- 
vorites. This party is so strong that in cases where personal 
objections either on the ground of incompetency or bad 
character can be established, the opposition will succeed to 
prevent the appointment from being confirmed. 

Thursday, March 25.—TI called this morning with Mr. 
Webster to visit Mr. Adams, the late President. His health 
and spirits are good and we paid an agreeable visit. 

Friday, March 26.—I passed two or three hours this 
morning in returning visits, after which I went to the House. 
No business of importance is under consideration, but I 
have had an opportunity of talking with all the leading 
members. I infer from what I hear that the Administration 
is losing ground. The proscriptive course which has been 
pursued in relation to removals and appointments has served 
to cool their friends and exasperate their enemies, and the 
difficulties which exist in the Senate in regard to several 
important nominations is considered an indication of public 
opinion. If Jackson succeeds for another term, it will be ow- 
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ing to the difficulty of agreeing upon his successors rather 
than to the popularity of his Administration. If DeWitt 
Clinton had lived, what a chance New York would now have 
had for a President! As it is, I am inclined to think that 
Van Buren is the prominent candidate. The Virginians say 
that if he had refused to take office with his present associ- 
ates, or exerted himself to procure a better selection, he 
would have been their candidate. Now there does not appear 
to be many committals among the high-minded politicians of 
of any party. 


The Jackson-Van Buren and the Calhoun factions in the 
Democratic party were engaged in acrimonious strife, and it 
was the effect of this which Hone noticed. The Washington 
trip of the diarist brought him for the first time into close 
contact with Webster, who had previously been mentioned but 
once and casually in the diary; and it marked the beginning of 
a long and important friendship. He dined with Webster, and 
at his table met William Henry Harrison, John Tyler, Edward 
Everett, and other notables. Clay was temporarily out of office 
and not in Washington. Hone also dined with Sir Charles R. 
Vaughan, the British Minister, a much-liked man, who, he says, 
“lives in handsome style and his dinners are more recherché 
than those of any other person here”; he was invited by Speaker 
Stevenson to a dinner party where Vice President Calhoun, Joel 
R. Poinsett, and other officers were present; and he called 
with a friend upon President Jackson himself. “We found him 
well and in good spirits,” writes Hone. “He received us with 
his usual urbanity of manner and was very agreeable.” 

Early in April the diarist returned to New York, stopping 
in Philadelphia to see a fine collection of paintings just im- 
ported by Mr. Charles Abrahams—canvases by Velasquez, Lor- 
raine, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Murillo, Titian, and so on. He re- 
cords a meeting of the managers of the Delaware & Hudson, 
who fixed the price of anthracite coal at $5.50 and $6: a dis- 
astrous boiler explosion on the Hudson steamboat Chief Justice 
‘Marshall; and the opening of the spring exhibition of the Na- 
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tional Academy of Design, with some fine pictures by Robert 
Weir and Henry Inman. 


Monday, May 10.—A singularly ridiculous article ap- 
peared under the signature of Mr. James Watson Webb in 
the Courier and Enquirer this morning, of which he is editor, 
relating an account of a fracas between him and Duff Green 
(editor of the Washington Telegraph) in Washington on 
Thursday last. Webb went out to flog Green, and the latter 
armed himself with a pistol and was so unreasonable as to 
refuse his consent to let the other pull his nose and slap 
his face. The public might say with Iago, in relation to this 
quarrel 


Now whether he kills Cassio 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain. 


Friday, May 14.—I attended a meeting this evening by 
invitation at Dr. Wainwright’s of the Literary Club, which 
meet at stated periods at the houses of each other, consisting 
of Chancellor Kent, Mr. Gallatin, the professors of the col- 
lege, and other gentlemen, with several strangers of emi- 
nence and learned acquirements. 

Thursday, May 18.—A new opera called “Rokeby,” 
founded upon Walter Scott’s poem, was produced at the 
Park Theater on Monday night for Mrs. Austin’s benefit, 
and repeated this evening. It is said to be written by a Mr. 
Cox and is an interesting piece. The music, a considerable 
part of which is selected from various composers, is very 
fine, and the piece was well cast. 

Sunday, May 23.—I have been engaged for some time 
past, whenever my leisure permitted (which I am sorry to 
say is not by any means so frequently as I could wish) in 
reading Moore’s “Life of Lord Byron.” It is a fascinating 
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book, as are all the works of Moore, but like much of his 
prose writings it consists rather of entertaining gossip than 
of elaborate biography. The letters of this noble bard, 
which constitute a large proportion of the volume, are writ- 
ten in an easy colloquial style, indicating brilliant talents, 
a vivid imagination, a temper at times irascible and over- 
bearing and at other times mild and docile, and a heart 
alike the sport of the best and the worst feelings of our 
nature. 

Saturday, May 29.—The Evening Post of yesterday con- 
tains an interesting account of the celebration of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday by the Americans in Rome. James Fenimore 
Cooper officiated as president, and Peter Schermerhorn of 
this city as vice-president. 

Monday, May 31.—I went this evening to see Booth play 
Iago te Cooper’s Othello; Desdemona, Mrs. Barnes. I do not 
remember to have ever seen Booth, and was rather disap- 
pointed in his performance. It was respectable, but wanted 
spirit, raciness, and point; but I do not wonder at it, for 
Cooper is a perfect wet blanket resting upon all around, 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. O most lame and impotent con- 
clusion! Is this the man whom I remember to have seen in my 
boyish days at the theater then in Greenwich Street? We 
have both grown older and I am only a looker-on in Verona, 
and am not compelled to obtrude my infirmities upon the 
public notice. T'ant mieux pour mor. 

Saturday, July 3.—Miss Frances Wright and her sister 
Mrs. Whitby sailed for England on the 7th inst. in the ship 
Hannibal. These ladies came to this country soon after the 
arrival of Gen. Lafayette, and Miss Wright seemed at that 
time desirous of uniting her fame with that of the veteran 
republican, and it appeared that a matrimonial union would 
not then have been disagreeable to her. The good old man 
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was, however, saved from the disgrace of such a connection. 
She associated herself with Mr. Owen in his visionary estab- 
lishment, at New Harmony, and has since become the leader 
of a band of free-thinkers in this country. She has delivered 
lectures here and in other parts of the United States, the 
object of which has been to break down the moral and re- 
ligious ties which bind mankind together, and to bring into 
disrepute the institutions which have been revered by all 
good men. She is eloquent, bold, and singular in her opinions, 
and the novelty of her doctrines has given her a degree of 
celebrity. 

Sunday, July 4.—I am wearing the black silk vest which 
was presented to me on the 4th of July, 1827, and which was 
imported into New York in the year 1776. The condition 
of its acceptance was that I should wear it on every 4th of 
July during my life, and that it should descend to my oldest 
son. 


A large part of July and August was spent by Hone and 
his family at Ballston Springs. His stay there was uneventful, 
and he occupied himself chiefly with the foreign news. He notes 
on Aug. 7 the particulars of the death of George IV six weeks 
earlier. ‘At midnight he sank into an apparently quiet state 
of repose, which continued till three o’clock, at which time he 
became restless. His physicians then attempted to change his 
position, when he motioned them to desist, and placing his hands 
upon his breast ejaculated: ‘O this is not right! This is death! 
O God, I am dying! and then gradually and peacefully ex- 
pired.” Americans were mildly interested in the French con- 
quest of Algiers, which was proceeding during the early sum- 
mer; but they were greatly excited when news came of the July 
Revolution, the deposition of Charles X, and the inaugura- 
tion of a democratic régime under Louis Philippe. This the 
American friends of France promptly prepared to celebrate. 

Among the domestic events mentioned briefly by Hone is the 
nomination of Francis Granger of Canandaigua for Governor 
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by the Anti-Masonic party—Granger was destined to become 
a close friend of the diarist’s; the death on Aug. 23 of Col. 
Marinus Willett, the noted Revolutionary veteran, at the age 
of ninety; and the first American appearance of Charles Kean, 
son of the celebrated English tragedian. This was at the Park 
Theater on Sept. 1, in “Richard III,” and Hone was present. 
The house was jammed. “But making every allowance for the 
disadvantages of a first appearance,” Hone states, “I cannot 
perceive that he inherits any great proportion of his father’s 
genius, and is, in my opinion, quite deficient in the requisite 
physical qualities of voice, figure, and deportment. Booth is 
playing tragedy at the Bowery Theater, and I have no doubt 
will be greatly preferred by theatrical amateurs.” 


Thursday, Sept. 16.—The funeral of Bishop Hobart 
took place this afternoon, under the direction of the com- 
mittee of arrangements appointed by the vestry, of which 
I was one. The procession, embracing the Governor, the 
mayor of the city, court of errors, judges, vestry of Trinity 
Church, and the other vestries of Episcopal churches, the 
several religious and literary and benevolent societies of 
which he was a member, and the clergy of different de- 
nominations to the number of more than 100, moved from 
his late residence in Varick Street to Trinity Church, where 
the funeral service was performed by Bishop Moon of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Schroedor, and Dr. Lyell, and a sermon was 
preached by Dr. Onderdonk. The procession is said to have 
contained 5,000 persons, and the streets on its route were 
crowded with spectators. The church was filled almost to suf- 
focation, but everything was conducted with great decorum 
and propriety. The corpse is interred in the chancel im- 
mediately under the communion table, and the grave is to 
be walled up and an arch to be thrown over it. 

Tuesday, Sept. 28.—The accounts from France, which 
were written after the excitement of the Revolution had in 
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some degree subsided, are filled with interesting details, but 
no part of them excites so much admiration as those in which 
Lafayette is mentioned. It seems to be allowed in all sides 
that to this veteran soldier of liberty the king owes his 
crown. If he had come out for a republic, his popularity was 
so great and his influence over public opinion so absolute 
that the great mass of the principal actors in the events of 
the 27-29th of July would have been satisfied with nothing 
short of it, and in all probability the French people would 
now have been employed in cutting each other’s throats in- 
stead of being settled quietly down under a liberal form of 
government and a patriotic king, with as much liberty as 
the people of this country enjoy, but under another name. 

Thursday, Oct. 14.—The fair of the American Institute 
has been held yesterday and to-day at Masonic Hall. The 
exhibition has embraced an immense variety of manufac- 
tures—furniture of every description, and every object which 
the versatility of invention and the ingenuity of our arti- 
sans and manufacturers could produce. In the evening Mr. 
Tristram Burgess, the great champion of the American 
(protective tariff) system, delivered an address before the 
members of the institution and a large number of specta- 
tors. . . . I had the misfortune to be one of the audience. 

Tuesday, Oct. 19.—Francis Child died at Burlington, 
Vt., a few days since, aged sixty-seven years. He established 
the New York Daily Advertiser, the first daily paper in 
New York, the first number of which was published March 
1, 1785. 

Wednesday, Oct. 27.—The Pacific arrived yesterday. Mr. 
Ball Hughes called this evening and left me the Liverpool 
Mercury of September 17, which contains the particulars of 
the grand celebration on the 15th of the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, and the melancholy 
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death of William Huskisson, their member of Parliament 
and recently a member of the British Cabinet. This distin- 
guished gentleman, with the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Wilton, and many others of high rank, were 
guests and traveled on the road in splendid cars prepared 
with great magnificence for the occasion. About seventeen 
miles from Liverpool the procession stopped for a supply 
of water for the locomotive engines and several of the com- 
pany got out of the cars. At this moment the Rocket engine 
came with prodigious velocity on the other rail, and the 
company in great alarm succeeded in resuming their places, 
all but Mr. Huskisson, who, alarmed and agitated, made a 
misstep and fell back on the rail, and in an instant the engine 
passed over his legs and thighs, which were broken and lacer- 
ated in a dreadful manner. He was carried to the house of a 
clergyman in the neighborhood, where he died the same eve- 
ning. 

Thursday, Nov. 18.—One of the locomotive engines on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad traversed the distance 
between the two places, thirty-two miles, in thirty-three min- 
utes—about fifty-eight miles an hour! 


A variety of interesting city events are briefly mentioned by 
Hone during the autumn. One was the election of the Rev. 
Benjamin T. Onderdonk as Bishop of the diocese in the place 
of the late Bishop Hobart. He was frequently to sit at Hone’s 
table during the next decade. Another was the visit to New York 
of an English novelist of ability, Capt. Thomas Hamilton, 
known at this time as the author of “Cyril Thornton,” but 
destined to be better known later as the writer of a kindly vol- 
ume of American travels. The Mercantile Library, then one 
of the most important city institutions, opened its new home 
in Clinton Hall on the first of November, and the diarist in- 
forms us that “the lecture room, library, and reading room 
were brilliantly lighted with gas.” The chief theatrical event 
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of the season was the appearance of the Irish boy actor, Master 
Burke, at the Park Theater, where he played in Shakespearean 
parts, in Home’s “Douglas,” and in various farces. At first 
Hone was grudging in his praise of the precocious lad, but he 
was soon quite captivated. “His self-possession and knowledge 
of his part is admirable,” he wrote at the end of the month. 
“He is graceful and handsome, plays sweetly on the violin and 
dances well, and is only twelve years of age—and in his natural 
dress and appearance seems even not so old. He brings full 
houses every night and will revive the fortunes of the Park 
Theater.” Master Burke came frequently to the ex-Mayor’s 
house to play with young Philip Hone, and the whole family 
became genuinely fond of him. 

In the middle of November a meeting was held at Tammany 
Hall, with ex-President James Monroe in the chair, to adopt 
measures for celebrating the new revolution in France. Hone 
did not attend, but was made chairman of the general committee 
upon arrangements. Under his capable superintendence, the 
affair was held with great success on Nov. 26. It surpassed 
anything of the sort ever seen in New York except the cele- 
bration of the opening of the Erie Canal. The procession, in 
sixteen divisions, formed in Canal Street, marched around 
City Hall Park, and thence moved up to Washington Square, 
where the exercises—with Samuel Gouverneur as orator of 
the day—were held. The parade was so long that when its 
head reached the square or parade-ground, the tail, two and a 
half miles in the rear, was not yet in motion. The next day 
Hone described the proceedings. 


Sunday, Nov. 27.—The crowd on the parade ground 
was tremendously great, and the tumult and pressure along 
the stage were such as to preclude the possibility of hearing. 
Indeed, for a short time the danger of a riot was very great. 
The military sentinels on the stage, who had been forced 
to use violent measures to prevent the people from ascending, 
had been driven from their posts, and it required all the 
address of Mr. Swartwout, the Marshal, and myself, to keep 
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tolerable order during the exercises. When they were fin- 
ished and the persons engaged in them had left the stage, 
it was taken possession of by boys and others who nearly 
demolished it. 

The late President Monroe rode in his carriage, as did 
Mr. Gallatin and the orator and reader of the address. An 
interesting group occupied a barouche, consisting of An- 
thony Glenn, who raised the flag at the fort on the retreat 
of the British, Nov. 25, 1783, John Van Arsdale, the sailor 
who mounted the staff to remove the obstructions, and the 
identical flag itself, which has been preserved in Scudder’s 
Museum. This group of octogenarians was completed by 
David Williams, the survivor of the three captors of Major 
André, and Enoch Crosby, the “Harvey Birch” of the Revo- 
lution. The president, faculty, and students of Columbia 
College were conspicuous in the procession, and the citizens 
of France with their splendid banner made a great display. 
Their banner was formally presented on the ground to the 
first division of artillery. 

Among the trades and societies, the most prominent were 
the fire department, with their beautiful engines, badges, 
and other decorations, to the number of 1500 persons; the 
printers, who were employed at two places in striking off 
and distributing to the multitude copies of the ode, etc.; 
the butchers, on horseback, to the number of 300, with leg- 
of-mutton sleeves ; the cartmen on horseback in white frocks ; 
a steamboat with her steam up and machinery in motion; 
the famous Whitehall boat carried by pilots and watermen; 
and a great many stages, displaying the emblems of different 
trades, and on which mechanical operations were carried 
on during the march. The procession was closed by the mili- 
tary, who formed on the grounds north of the square and 
fired a feu-de-joie after the civic ceremonies were concluded. 
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The aides of the grand marshal in splendid costume, and 
a band of French gentlemen in the uniform of the National 
Horse Guard of France, were objects of great admiration 
and took the lead of the procession on their prancing charg- 
ers. These gentlemen dined together at the City Hotel after 
their duties were terminated. They invited me as a guest, but 
I declined. 

Sunday, Nov. 28.—I made a pleasant visit this morning 
to Col. Monroe, ex-President of the United States, who is 
residing with his son-in-law Mr. Gouverneur in Prince 
Street. Mr. Monroe is very feeble and appears in worse 
health than usual, the effects of a cold. But his mental fac- 
ulties are unimpaired, and his manner and conversation are 
exceedingly interesting. 

Wednesday, Dec. 1.—A terrible case of murder and piracy 
has just taken place. The brig Vineyard, Capt. Thornby, 
sailed from New Orleans on the 9th of November with a 
cargo of sugar, etc., and $50,000 in specie, and the same 
amount in drafts belonging to Stephen Girard and the 
Bank of the United States. On the night of the 23d, last 
Tuesday, near Sandy Hook, the crew murdered the captain 
and mate, set fire to and scuttled the brig, and made for the 
land with the specie in two boats. The storm of that night 
swamped one of the boats with part of the money, and three 
of the crew were drowned. The others landed on Coney Is- 
land, buried their part of the spoil, and went to a tavern, 
where the murder soon came out; and the men, four in 
number, were taken to the jail at Flatbush. 

Tuesday, Dec. 14.—A meeting was held last evening at 
the Masonic Hall of the friends of Henry Clay, at which an 
address was adopted recommending him to the people as 
the next candidate for the Presidency. 

Saturday, Dec. 18.—Moore, Giraud, and I went yester- 
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day to dine at Delmonico’s, a French restauranteur in Wil- 
liam Street, which I had heard was upon the Parisian plan 
and very good. We satisfied our curiosity but not our appe- 
tites ; and I think are prepared, when our opinions are asked, 
to say with the Irishman who used Jamp-oil with his salad 
instead of olive-oil, that if it were not for the name of the 
thing he would as lief eat butter. 

Friday, Dec. 24.—Mr. Ball Hughes’s model for the 
statue of Hamilton [to be placed in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change], on which he has been employed for a long time 
past, being now completed, the committee who were named 
to decide upon its merits assembled at the atelier of the 
artist, at twelve o’clock. Of that committee were present: 
Mr. Wilkes, Dr. Hosack, Col. Trumbull, and myself; and 
of the Exchange Committee, Messrs. Woolsey, Tibbitts, 
Wyckoff, and George Griswold, with Messrs. D. B. Ogden 
and James R. Murray. The fullest testimony of approba- 
tion was unanimously given, and I have no doubt that if 
the artist finishes the statue agreeably to the promise given 
by the model, it will be the best piece of statuary in the 
United States. 


1831 
The Jackson-Calhoun Quarrel; Park Theater Riots 


Hone began the new year cheerfully and busily, though his 
diary mentions the attacks of lumbago which later became so 
frequent and prostrating. One of his numerous public duties 
was overseeing the erection of a monument to Bishop Hobart 
in Trinity Church; he also assumed the presidency of the Clin- 
ton Hall Association. So much was his time taken up that he 
declined a nomination for alderman by the Republican or anti- 
Jacksonian party. The diary for January mentions several 
engagements to dine—once with William Astor, once with Com- 
modore Chauncey, and so on. Various entries indicate that 
Hone’s business affairs were in excellent shape. He had just 
rented the Clinton Hall Hotel, which he owned, at a high figure. 
The stock of the Delaware & Hudson was down to 6414, the 
lowest point it had yet reached, but he had no doubt that the 
company would succeed. He was employing his leisure in reading 
Milman’s “History of the Jews,’ “an exceedingly interesting 
work, from which much valuable information may be derived.” 
Milman stated that there were 1,918,000 Jews in Europe, 
738,000 in Asia, 504,000 in Africa, an 5,700 in America. Hone 
thought this estimate much too small for America. Later the 
diarist resumed his reading of Moore’s “Life of Byron.” The 
theater for the winter season presented little which interested 


him. 

Wednesday, Feb. 2.—The following gentlemen were on 
Monday last elected officers of the new university (New York 
University) in this city: Albert Gallatin, president of the 
Council; Morgan Lewis, vice-president ; John Delafield, sec- 
retary; Samuel Ward, treasurer; James M. Mathews, D.D., 
chancellor of the university. 


Dinner to Lafayette. On the 8th of December a grand din- 
34 
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ner was given by the Americans in Paris to Gen. Lafayette, 
the account of which is very interesting from the circum- 
stance of so many Americans of my acquaintance having 
been engaged in it. James Fenimore Cooper of New York 
presided, assisted by Peter Schermerhorn of New York and 
Capt. John Nicolson, U.S.N. 

Friday, Feb. 11.—The long continuance of extreme cold 
weather and the consequent difficulty of bringing wood to 
the city have occasioned great distress to the poor. The 
meetings which have been held in the different wards have 
distributed $20,000, it is said, furnished by the liberal char- 
ity of the more wealthy citizens; and the commissioners of 
the almhouse have distributed to our poor paupers, since 
the 9th of last month, 3,000 loads of firewood, 2500 bush- 
els of potatoes, and $1500 in money. The official records 
state that on Tuesday last 1700 and on the Saturday previ- 
ous 1500 persons made personal application and were re- 
lieved. 

Monday, Feb. 21.—A controversy has existed between 
the President and Vice-President, about which rumors have 
been afloat for some time past, and all the facts are now laid 
before the public by the publication of the whole correspond- 
ence in relation to it. I do not think any of the parties con- 
cerned will be benefited by the publication, but it appears 
to have been necessary to the justification of Vice-President 
Calhoun, and I do not see how he could well avoid it. The 
President having heard that Mr. Crawford charged Mr. 
Calhoun with having blamed him while a member of Mr. 
Monroe’s Cabinet for his conduct in the Seminole War, 
and for his having transcended his orders in taking posses- 
sion of the Spanish post of St. Mark’s and Pensacola in 
Florida, while he professed to have been his friend in that 
affair, writes to Mr. Crawford and communicates his answer 
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to Mr. Calhoun, charging him with a want of candor and 
calling upon him for an explanation. Mr. Calhoun replies 
in a very long letter, in which he takes too much pains to 
justify himself for an act which he had a perfect right to 
perform, and for which, I think, the confidence of Cabinet 
discipline would have precluded him from being answerable. 
The President is not satisfied, and treats him in a manner 
unkind, and with a severity which he did not merit, after 
having done so much to deprecate the wrath of the warrior- 
President. It is a disgraceful affair, and all parties are 
wrong. Crawford is Calhoun’s bitter enemy, and has violated 
the implied confidence of a Cabinet council to destroy his 
political influence. Jackson has compromised the dignity 
of his high station by listening to the gossip of interested 
talebearers, and has shown a violence of temper and an un- 
forgiving disposition which his admirers will find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to justify. While the Vice-President, instead 
of placing himself upon the high ground which he might 
have sustained, of correct intentions and official rectitude, 
has crouched to the feet of the President and been spurned 
for his pains. 

Wednesday, Feb. 23.—I dined to-day with Mr. Robert 
Ray. We were amused with a foolish piece of vanity of one 
of our townsmen now in Paris. Edward R. Jones handed me 
a visiting card, which I presume was sent to him as a Paris- 
ian curiosity by his brother-in-law, Peter Schermerhorn, and 
I in a spirit of mischief showed it to Mr. Jay and others of 
the party. It is as follows: 


James J. Roosevelt 
Membre du Conseil du New York, et attaché a l’embassade des 
Etats Unis 


Pres. S. M. L. R. des F. 
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This is one way of bringing a New York assistant alderman 
into notice, and transforming a minister plenipotentiary 
into an ambassador. 

Monday, March 7.—My niece, Mrs. Anthon, was brought 
to bed this morning of a son, her thirteenth child, of whom 
nine are living. 

Saturday, March 12.—The following gentlemen dined 
with us: Judges Spencer and Irving, Mr. John Hone, Dr. 
Hosack, Mr. Granger, Gov. Coles, Judge Oakley, Gen. 
Scott, Chancellor Kent. 

And thus endeth the third volume of my diary. It has 
become a habit with me to write in it and affords me pleas- 
ure. It is not like writing letters, which may be done or let 
alone, and becomes, therefore, a task, and as such is more or 
less irksome; but this is part of my daily occupation. If I 
should live some dozen or twenty years I shall enjoy the 
retrospection, or my children, if they revere the memory of 
their father, will in turning over the pages of this book have 
something to remind them of him—something that will 
“rate of his whereabouts,” and inform them how he thought 
and what he did “about these times.” 

Tuesday, March 15.—Siamese Twins. Went this morning 
to see the Siamese Boys, who returned last week from Eng- 
land. I did not see them when they were exhibited formerly 
in this city. This astonishing freak of nature is exceedingly 
interesting and the sight of it is not disagreeable, as I ex- 
pected it to be. They are now nearly twenty years old, kind, 
good-tempered, and playful; their limbs are well-propor- 
tioned and strong, but their faces are devoid of intelligence 
and have that stupid expression which is characteristic of the 
natives of the East. They are united at the navel(or rather 
where the navel should be) by a strong ligament of flesh or 
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gristle, without bone, about three inches in breadth and five 
in length. They speak English tolerably well and appear 
fond of talking. 

Friday, March 18.—Bachelor’s Grand Fancy Ball. This 
splendid affair, so long the theme of conversation and the 
subject of preparation, took place this evening at the City 
Hotel, and I believe no expectations had been formed which 
were disappointed by the result. The rooms were handsomely 
fitted up with mirrors, curtains, pier tables, and lamps; the 
supper tables were splendidly and most abundantly fur- 
nished. The number of guests was very great, of which 
about one third appeared in fancy dress, some of which 
were well-conceived and supported with wit and address; and 
others failing in those respects were thought by some to make 
up in magnificence and luster. It is not necessary for me 
to go into a catalogue raisonné, and if I were “I am not 7 
the vein,” and I think my time will be better spent in read- 
ing Moore’s “Byron.” My daughter Mary went as “sweet 
Anne Page,” and looked sweetly in the costume of Leslie’s 
inimitable picture. The rest of us went sans caractere—my 
wife and I, because we were too old to join the “‘masques and 
mummers”; John, because a sprained ankle had prevented 
him for several days past from making his preparations; 
Robert, because he couldn’t; and Margaret, because she 
wouldn’t. Our party was graced by the addition of our fair 
visitor Helen Kane, who was said to look well for an Alba- 
nian. 

Tuesday, March 22.—Dinner to Webster. A splendid 
dinner was given this day by a number of our citizens to 
the Hon. Daniel Webster for his able defense of the Consti- 
tution. The company consisted of about 250 of the most 
respectable persons in the city. Chancellor Kent presided, 
with Messrs Jay, Greenway, and John Hone as vice- 
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presidents. . . . The sixth and eighth toasts (Daniel Web- 
ster ; John Marshall) were introduced by the president with 
appropriate remarks in his best manner. They were excellent 
and in singular good taste. After the applause which fol- 
lowed the sixth had subsided, Mr. Webster arose and made 
an address of an hour and a half, which no one who heard 
it will ever forget. It was patriotic, fervent, eloquent, imbued 


“our 


with no party violence, purely American; it was 
country, our whole country, and nothing but our country.” 
There were many fine things in it. I remarked most partic- 
ularly the following beautiful train of metaphor. The orator 
in portraying the character of Hamilton eulogized his ex- 
ertions to raise the credit of the country in its day of peril, 


and the system of finance which he established, and said: 


“He struck the flinty rock, and copious streams of revenue 
flowed from it. He touched the lifeless corpse of public credit, 
and it sprang upon its feet a living body. The fabled birth of 
Minerva was not more sudden than that which his head pro- 


duced.” 


Wednesday, March 23.—Chancellor Kent sent me as a 
present his valuable work, “Commentaries on American 
Law,” in four volumes. This present is very acceptable for 
its own value, but particularly that it comes from its dis- 
tinguished auther, and is intended as a token of his friend- 


ship. 


Among the other events of February and March which Hone 
mentions is a public ball at which he met M. Serrurier, the 
new French Minister; the presentation at the Park Theater 
of “Tancred,” by John A. Stone, the author of ‘““Metamora”— 
a drama which Hone thought eloquent in language and inter- 
esting in action; and the robbery of the City Bank to the tune 
of $200,000 by robbers who entered with ordinary false keys. 
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At the end of March the diarist went on one. of his frequent 
fishing excursions to the middle of Long Island. The sport 
was good—he and his crony Giraud caught 65 trout. Game 
still abounded on the island. He saw a deer; and he tells us 
that “Immense quantities of wild fowl have been killed in the 
bay this week. A man had at Babylon this evening, on his way 
to the New York market, 600 broadbills.” 

The great event immediately following his return was the 
first election for city officers under the revised charter, the time 
having been changed from autumn to spring. It was an ex- 
citing three-day contest between the Tammany Party and the 
Caucus Party, both of whom called themselves Jackson men. 
The Tammany Party gained the upper hand. Hone records 
several dinners, including a public banquet late in April to 
G. C. Verplanck, a city member of Congress, for his exertions 
in obtaining the passage of a copyright law which authors, 
artists, and booksellers hailed as a great step forward. 


Wednesday, April 20.—While I was shaving this morning 
at eight o’clock I witnessed from the front windows an en- 
counter in the street nearly opposite between William C. 
Bryant, one of the editors of the Evening Post, and William 
L. Stone, editor of the Commercial Advertiser. The former 
commenced the attack by striking Stone over the head with 
a cowskin ; after a few blows the parties closed and the whip 
was wrested from Bryant and carried off by Stone. When 
I saw them first, two younger persons were engaged, but 
soon discontinued their fight. A crowd soon closed in and 
separated the combatants. 

This disgraceful affair originated in several publications 
which appeared in the two papers respecting a volunteer 
toast which was given at Mr. Burgess’s dinner, reflecting 
upon the editors of the Evening Post and of the Courier and 
Enquirer. The former paper charged Stone with being the 
author of the toast, which he denied and demanded a dis- 
claimer, which was either refused or given with a bad grace, 
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and he charged the editors in his paper of Saturday with 
falsehood. Bryant waited for Stone this morning, and took 
satisfaction in the manner above related. 

Thursday, May 5.—It is an interesting and gratifying 
subject of reflection that our country at large, and partic- 
ularly this city, is at this time prosperous beyond all former 
example, and somewhat remarkable that different interests, 
usually considered opposed to each other, are equally suc- 
cessful. Foreign commerce is in a thriving condition; vessels 
are worth fifty per cent more than they were two years 
since, and freights are nearly double; real estate, up and 
down town, equally high; houses in great demand, at ad- 
vanced rents; the dealers in imported goods doing a safe 
and profitable business; the farmer selling his wool at 
seventy-five cents per pound, and availing himself of the in- 
creased price of breadstuffs occasioned by the brisk foreign 
demand; the manufacturers, both of woolen and cotton 
goods, fully employed, and doing better than at any former 
period; and the lawyers doing nothing. This is a cause of 
great exultation to our citizens, and should inspire them with 
gratitude to the Dispenser of all good things. We are more 
apt to complain when things go wrong than to be thankful 
when they go right. 

Monday, May 9.—The city is now undergoing its usual 
annual metamorphosis; many stores and houses are being 
pulled down, and others altered, to make every inch of 
ground productive to its utmost extent. Pearl Street and 
Broadway in particular are rendered almost impassable by 
the quantity of rubbish with which they are obstructed, and 
by the dust which is blown about by a keen northwest wind. 

Tuesday, May 10.—The annual meeting of the Sunday 
Schools took place in the Park. The scene as viewed from 
our house was exceedingly gay. The walks were crowded 
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for several hours with the young folks in their best attire, 
and after sundry counter-marches they were marched off to 
their several places of meeting. 

A great match was run on the Union Course, Long Is- 
land, this day, between Walter Livingston’s horse Goliah 
and Col. Johnson’s mare Bonnet of Blue. The match was 
for $10,000, and was easily won by the mare in two four- 
mile heats. Our sportsmen have thus paid again a heavy 
tribute to the superior skill of their Southern competitors. 

Saturday, May 21.—I went with the girls to Hoboken 
this afternoon and had a delightful walk on the high banks 
nearly to Weehawken. The Messrs. Stevens have a large 
number of men employed in laying out the grounds in a 
very tasteful manner, and erecting a large, light airy build- 
ing, which is to be called by the classic name of Tivoli, near 
the place formerly known as the Turtle Ground, at the ex- 
tremity of the beautiful walk from the ferry. 

I received this day a letter from Samuel F. B. Morse, 
dated at Rome Feb. 15. He informs me that he has shipped 
for me at Leghorn a fine portrait by himself of Thorwaldsen, 
the celebrated sculptor, and a cast executed by that artist 
of “The Triumph of Alexander the Great,” from the orig- 
inal bas-relief made for the Marquis Sommariva. 

Tuesday, May 24.—Died on the 17th inst., at Rochester, 
Col. Nathaniel Rochester, in the eightieth year of his age. 
He was an officer in the Revolutionary War, and removed 
from his native State to Steuben County in this State in 
1802, soon after which he removed to the village of Roches- 
ter, a great part of which he owned. It is now a town of 
considerable magnitude, the wonder of the western empire 
of New York. 

Wednesday, June 8.—Another dreadful occurrence has 
taken place in the North River, which is to be added to the 
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appalling catalogue of human misery the result of care- 
lessness or accident. Yesterday afternoon at four o’clock the 
steamboat General Jackson, Capt. Vanderbilt, stopped at 
Grassy Point, a landing on the west side of the North River 
about two miles below Stony Point to land and receive pas- 
sengers; and while there, owing to the want of proper pre- 
caution in letting off steam, or from some other cause, its 
boiler bursted with such violence as to drive out the bottom 
of the boat. The boiler was thrown clear of the wreck and 
she sunk instantly. She had on board about forty passengers. 
The first accounts stated that twenty-five to thirty persons 
had been dreadfuly scalded and mutilated, of whom seven 
had then died. 

Tuesday, June 21.—The usual exertions are now making 
to prevent the erection of booths on the approaching Fourth 
of July. A memorial was presented last evening to the Com- 
mon Council to have them forbidden, which was signed by 
1300 or 1400 persons. This is all nonsense, and so I told 
them when they called upon me to sign their memorial. It 
is an easy way to satisfy the immense number of persons, 
citizens and others, who celebrate this great and only na- 
tional festival, and although from the situation of my house 
I am more annoyed than other people, I would not have it 
stopped. The selling of spirituous liquors in these booths is 
after all the only solid objection. But I think it better that 
business should be carried on openly in Broadway than in 
nooks and corners, cellars and brothels, at the Five Points 
or in Walnut Street, which would otherwise inevitably be the 
case. 

Thursday, July 5.—In the midst of the festivities of the 
celebration of independence yesterday the death of James 
Monroe was announced. He died at half past three o’clock 
at the house of his son-in-law, Mr. Samuel L. Gouverneur, 
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in this city. The venerable patriot has been’ ill and his life 
despaired of for several months past, and he seems to have 
lingered until this time to add to the number of Revolution- 
ary patriots whose deaths have occurred on this memorable 
anniversary. Of four ex-Presidents who have died, three have 
departed on the fourth of July, and of this number two, 
who were signers of the august instrument which declared 
the political birth of our country, died on the fiftieth anni- 
versary, July 4, 1826. 

Thursday, July '7.—When we arrived in town last evening 
the bells were tolling, minute guns were firing from the forts, 
the colors of the shipping were at half mast, and the shops 
and other places of business were closed. The funeral ob- 
sequies of ex-President Monroe were over. A joint committee 
of arrangements of the two houses of the Common Council 
took charge of the body at three o’clock, which was conveyed 
under a military escort to the front of the City Hall, where 
a short but eloquent address was delivered by President 
Duer of Columbia College. The funeral service was then 
performed in St. Paul’s Church by the Rev. Bishop Onder- 
donk, assisted by Dr. Wainwright, and the procession was 
formed from the church and proceeded to the new cemetery 
in Second Street, where the body of the illustrious deceased 
was interred. 


Veterans of the Revolution were now disappearing rapidly. 
On May 21 Hone recorded the death of John Trumbull, the 
political satirist and author of the mock epic “McFingal,” 
who had been living on the frontier at Detroit. Late in July 
came the death of a hero much more intimately known by New 
Yorkers: Col. Richard Varick, seventy-nine years old, who 
succumbed to cholera morbus at his Jersey City home. He had 
been a pall-bearer at the funeral of Monroe. Hone felt this loss 
deeply, writing that “I have enjoyed Col. Varick’s friendship 
from the earliest years of my manhood, have often partaken 
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of his hospitality, and had the greatest respect and vencration 
for his character.” 

Evidences begin now to appear in the diary of the rapid 
multiplication of railway enterprises. Early in March sub- 
scriptions were opened for stock of the Paterson Railroad 
Company, and it soon sold at 127. In May we find Hone men- 
tioning that all the stock of the New York and Harlem Rail- 
road Company was snapped up the first day it was put on the 
market. “This arises from the prevailing spirit of specula- 
tion,” he adds, “and not from an expectation that this work if 
accomplished will be beneficial to the city or profitable to the 
stockholders.” 

One accompaniment of the hot weather in 1831 was a hydro- 
phobia scare—not an unusual occurrence—arising from the 
death of a small girl from rabies. The municipal authorities 
hurriedly passed an ordinance authorizing everybody to kill 
unleashed dogs in the streets, and offering a bounty of a 
dollar a head. The result was a genera! massacre, every loafer 
setting out to exterminate stray dogs, and a burst of indig- 
nation from all dog-lovers. Another incident causing much 
heated discussion was the publication of a report of the Mag- 
dalen Society upon the social evil. It told some plain truths 
about prostitution in New York, with the result that Hone 
called it “a disgraceful document.” 

The diarist made a number of trips during the summer. 
One was to West Point, where he watched the cadets drill— 
“perfect in their exercises, and everything conducted with the 
grace and propriety for which they are celebrated.” Another 
was to the Delaware & Hudson mines, which were flourish- 
ing. Seven or eight collieries were in active operation, and 
shafts had been sunk 400 feet into the mountain, with lateral 
galleries. The scene on Sunday particularly pleased Hone. “The 
yattling of cars, the explosion of gunpowder, and the clanking 
of pickaxes, is now as still as the tomb of the Capulets, and the 
miners who were yesterday begrimed with coal and looked like 
citizens of the nether world, are seen this morning on their way 
to church clean and well dressed, with long coats and gilt but- 
tons, high shirt collars and brooches in their bosoms.” 

At home Hone attended meetings ; read Bourienne’s Memoirs 
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of Napoleon with eager interest; and went to various local 
amusements. The most interesting of these, described under the 
date of July 11, was a féte champétere given by the Stevens 
brothers to advertise their newly opened amusement ground, the 
Elysian Fields, on the waterfront at Hoboken, Hone went over 
with about 200 other gentlemen, including the mayor and alder- 
men. They found the grounds tastefully decorated; tables were 
spread, turtle soup, every other kind of food, and abundant 
champagne were served; and John Stevens presided with in- 
fectious good spirits. The New York and Jersey City boat 
clubs attended later in the day, “dressed in white jackets and 
trousers, round ship’s hats, and checked shirts,” their special 
costume. “The beautiful grove,” adds Hone, “under the 
branches of which we were seated, echoed with the sounds of 
merriment and good humor, inspired by the toasts, the songs, 
and the laughter, to which each guest seemed disposed to con- 
tribute his share.” A little later, in August, the diarist was 
again at Saratoga, where he met James Buchanan and other 
notables. The talk of the day was of Nat Turner’s rebellion in 
Virginia, which filled Hone with dire forebodings about “the 
awful curse of negro slavery”; the Reform Bill of England, 
and the threat of nullification in South Carolina. 


Wednesday, Sept. '7.—Died this day, at noon, Dr. Samuel 
Latham Mitchill, in the 69th year of his age. Few men of 
our country have been more distinguished for scientific and 
literary acquirements, and no American was better known 
amongst the literati of foreign countries. But he was always 
an eccentric man. Possessed of an uncommon degree of 
knowledge, he was strangely deficient in that useful commod- 
ity called common sense; and for several years past he was a 
confirmed drunkard, and it would have been better for his 
posthumous fame if he had died before. 

Wednesday, Sept. 21.—The commencement at Yale Col- 
lege was held on the fourth instant. My venerable friend, 
Chancellor Kent, delivered the oration before the Phi Beta 
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Kappa society. This celebration was marked by an interest- 
ing event. Eight gentlemen who graduated at that college 
in 1781, fifty years ago, dined together at the house of 
Judge Baldwin, one of their number. Some of them had 
never met others of their colleagues since they separated 
on leaving college. The class consisted of twenty-seven, of 
which number twelve survive. 

Friday, Sept. 23.—Having received an invitation to visit 
the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, I proposed to the girls 
to take them with me, and leave them at West Point until 
my return from Albany. I started this afternoon at five 
o’clock in the steamboat De Witt Clinton, with Margaret, 
Mary, and John. The weather has been bad all day, and was 
still very doubtful when we left home, but soon became 
pleasant. The rest of the party landed at West Point at half 
past nine o’clock, and I continued on my way to Albany, 
where I arrived at six o’clock on the morning of 

Saturday, Sept. 24.—Having lost an hour aground, I 
went to the American Hotel (Drake’s) and after breakfast 
joined a large party at the Eagle Tavern, and proceeded 
in carriages under the orders of Mr. Cambreleng, the super- 
intendent, to the starting place on the railroad, about two 
miles from the city. The road from this point is finished 
a distance of twelve and a half miles, nearly level. The in- 
clined planes at each end of the road are finished. The whole 
length of the road when completed will be fifteen and three 
fourths miles. 

Our party now consisted of about 150 persons, among 
whom were the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, members 
of the Senate, the Chancellor and judges, etc. We expe- 
rienced a detention of nearly two hours, owing to one of the 
locomotive engines (an English one) being out of order, and 
it was finally abandoned. We started with the American 
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engine made at the West Point works, which performs ad- 
mirably. On our arrival at Schenectady we proceeded to 
Davis’s Hotel, where a good dinner had been provided for 
us, which went off very pleasantly. 

Saturday, Oct. 1.—I rode out at half past four this after- 
noon to see a launch of two fine ships from the yard of Bell 
and Browne: the North America, for the old line of Liver- 
pool packets, and the Congress, intended for the Vera Cruz 
trade. The sight was beautiful—two ships at the same time 
and from the same yard, a strange accomplishment of the 
predictions of the anti-tariff men who prophesied that about 
these times the grass would be growing in our streets, and 
our vessels be rotting at the wharves. 


The new “tariff of abominations” had met with heated oppo- 
sition both North and South. In his diary for Sept. 15 Hone 
notes that a meeting of the citizens of Colleton Parish, South 
Carolina, called to discuss nullification measures, had adopted 
a preamble and resolutions “for which every man approving of 
them deserves to be hanged. The President is denounced and the 
power of the government defied.” About the same time (Sept. 
8), he writes of a meeting at the Merchants’ Exchange, with 
Preserved Fish as chairman—Fish and Grinnell operated a line 
of Liverpool packets and wished the import trade maintained— 
which passed resolutions denouncing the new tariff, and elected 
delegates to attend a great free-trade convention to be held in 
Philalelphia at the close of the month. Hone did not attend 
this meeting. “I am opposed to its object,” he wrote. “It cer- 
tainly does not express the opinion of our citizens generally, or 
even of a majority of the merchants.” 

The Philadelphia convention is described in the diary in 
rather caustic terms. Hone accused the leaders of bad faith. 
In the appointment of New York delegates the names of va- 
rious men were used without their consent. His own was one; 
that of Chancellor Kent was another. An address was adopted 
by the convention declaring the new tariff act unconstitutional, 
Judge Berrien, the late Attorney-General of the United States, 
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sponsoring this view. In vain did Albert Gallatin of New York 
and others oppose this address; it carried, 158 to 29. “Thus,” 
indignantly wrote Hone, “the Southern nullifiers have accom- 
plished their object, in getting New York to go with them; for 
although the delegates from this city do not represent this 
community, and were appointed nobody knows how, yet they 
will be claimed by the Southern people.” Some New York mer- 
chants thought it inexpedient to pass laws unequal in their 
operation; but no sensible New Yorker, he says, thought for 
a moment that the tariff act was unconstitutional. 

The theater had opened with an operatic version of Scott’s 
“Rob Roy,” in which the English singer Sinclair appeared; 
and this was followed with “Guy Mannering,” in which another 
Englishman, Anderson, had the chief réle. He had no sooner 
reached New York than stories were circulated that he had be- 
haved badly on the passage out, had spoken abusively of Ameri- 
cans, and had been badly beaten in a quarrel with the ship’s 
mate. It was also reported that he had attacked the Yankees 
at a table conversation in New York. At once a strong party 
was formed to hiss him off the stage. “When I went in,” writes 
Hone under date of Oct. 13, “he was standing in the front of 
the stage, with the most imperturbable self-possession, amidst 
deafening shouts of ‘Off! Off! Go back to England! Tell them 
the Yankees sent you back! Ritchings! Give Ritchings his part!’ 
In vain did he attempt to explain; in vain did Barry entreat the 
audience to listen to the apology which he was determined to 
make. Finally poor Mrs. Thorpe was led on the stage in the 
part of Julia Mannering, frightened almost to death, and the 
play went on in a dumb show. The songs were sung, and the 
dialogue was spoken, but not a word was heard of those scenes 
in which he bore a part.” This was the first of several riotous 
evenings. 


Saturday, Oct. 15.—Mr. Anderson was announced again 
for this evening in the part of Henry Bertram. The house 
was filled very early to suffocation. . . . At the commence- 
ment of the second act, previously to the time when he should 
have appeared, Simpson came forward and attempted to 
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read his apology. This was the signal for the commencement 
of the riot, and from that time the disturbance continued 
during the whole night. Apples, eggs, and other missiles 
were showered upon the stage, and although Barry an- 
nounced that the unhappy wight was withdrawn who had 
committed the unatoneable offense which called down the 
vengeance of the sovereigns, and that the play would be 
changed, they would not be pacified. They went to the thea- 
ter for a row and they would not be disappointed. 

Monday, Oct. 17.—The disgraceful riots of Thursday 
and Saturday nights were continued on a more extensive 
scale last night. During the whole of yesterday the sanctity 
of the day was violated by the collection of groups of idlers 
in front of the theater, and soon after dark the numbers had 
increased in a manner which caused serious alarm to the 
neighborhood. Cries, shouts, and huzzas marked the com- 
mencement of the attack, and about nine o’clock I was dis- 
turbed by the crash of broken windows and the battering 
of the front doors. This continued half an hour without the 
interference of the municipal authorities. I then went out 
to find the Mayor. He was not at home and could not be 
found. I then went round to the scene of action, when I 
found that the whole of this outrage was committed by about 
twenty boys, who were instigated and encouraged by the 
mob, and every crash of broken glass was followed by their 
shouts. At this time Hays came up with a pretty strong 
body of watchmen, and order was for a time restored. Sev- 
eral men and boys were carried to the watch-house, of whom 
nearly the whole were discharged in a short time, and several 
at my solicitation. The mob in front of the theater contin- 
ued, but no more injury was done to the building. Indeed, 
there was not much left to be done, unless the mob could 
have forced an entrance, then the scene would have been 
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dreadful. The American and tricolored flags were exhibited 
from the upper windows to appease the populace, which 
served to allay the tumult; but the noise continued all 
night, and I doubt if any person in the neighborhood of the 
park had what is called a good night’s rest. 

The front of the theater is covered with transparencies of 
patriotic subjects, flags and eagles in abundance, which ap- 
pear to have propitiated the mob. I went into the house. 
Burke is playing and things go on tolerably quiet. The 
crowd in front is tremendously great but orderly, and there 
is a large body of watchmen, with the Mayor in person, so 
that there is reason to hope that this foolish affair has come 
to an end. 

Tuesday, Oct. 19.—The cloven foot in relation to the 
riot at the Park Theater appears this morning in the fol- 
lowing announcement of the performance at a rival theater: 


BOWERY THEATER 
(HEREAFTER TO BE CALLED THE AMERICAN 
THEATER) 


Monday, Oct. 31.—I was highly gratified by a circum- 
stance which occurred in the convention this morning, which 
proves that good feeling and courtesy have not yet been 
voted out of fashion by the American people. On the appear- 
ance of the ex-President, John Quincy Adams, in the lobby, 
General Tallmadge, one of the vice-presidents, left his seat 
and handed him through the body of the house to a seat 
on the platform; as soon as he was recognized, the whole as- 
sembly, including the spectators in the galleries and lobby, 
rose from their seats and received him with plaudits, which 
were continued until he became seated. 

Wednesday, Nov. 9.—A marble obelisk thirty feet in 
height and weighing 27 tons has been brought from West- 
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chester and now encumbers the street opposite St. Paul’s 
Church, in the yard of which it is to be erected, on the south 
side of the church. This monument to the memory of the elo- 
quent and amiable Thomas Addis Emmett is to be paid for 
by his fellow-countrymen and other citizens. I have not had 
an opportunity of seeing it, as it is boxed up and secured 
with iron clamps, but I fear it is not appropriate to its loca- 
tion. . 

Friday, Nov. 11.—I don’t know when I have been so de- 
lighted as I was last evening in seeing young Kean play 
Hamlet at the Park Theater, for his benefit. It is a chaste, 
classical performance; this difficult character is justly con- 
ceived, and performed without rant and bombast. Mr. Adams 
the other day at dinner at my house, in the course of a long 
talk about Shakespeare, gave us a beautiful analysis of 
the play of “Hamlet,” which he prefers to any of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and in fact considers it the most splendid of 
all the conceptions of the human imagination. I am inclined to 
think so too, and that opinion was confirmed by Kean’s fine 
representation of the wayward and moody, but highly inter- 
esting young Dane. 

Monday, Nov. 14.—The streets have been crowded to-day 
with spectators of a ridiculous mock parade of two or three 
hundred persons who call themselves the “Invincible Fan- 
tasticals.” They marched through the principal streets in 
motley dresses of every description—Turks, Indians, Bona- 
partes, with cabbages for epaulets, band-boxes for helmets, 
and broom-sticks for muskets. This is intended to ridicule 
the militia system, which the sovereigns consider useless and 
oppressive, and I suppose they are right, but this is not the 
way to remedy the evil. The system should be altered, but 
we must have a military force of some description for the de- 
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fense of the country, and a standing army would not, it is 
presumed, be more agreeable to the people than a militia. 

Tuesday, Nov. 15.—A new theater was opened a few eve- 
nings since called the Richmond Hill Theater. The house, 
formerly Col. Aaron Burr’s, which was removed some years 
ago to the corner of Varick and Charlton Streets, has been 
fitted up, and is, I am told, a very handsome theater. 

Saturday, Dec. 3.—The fine weather has been suddenly 
succeeded by extreme cold, and there is little doubt that the 
North River will be closed. This premature obstruction 
of the navigation is always attended with great inconven- 
ience and loss. The produce intended for the New York 
market is left until the close of the season, and much of it 
will be left behind. We have 85 canal boats laden with 2500 
tons of coal on the way from Honesdale, which will have to 
remain somewhere on the banks of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal all winter. 

Wednesday, Dec. 7.—President Jackson’s message was 
delivered yesterday (Tuesday) at 12 o’clock, and was 
brought to this city this morning at 3 o’clock—fifteen hours! 
—by an express employed by the editors of the Courier and 
Enquirer. 

Tuesday, Dec. 13.—The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company have raised the price of Lackawanna coal to $10 
per ton delivered; there is not coal enough to answer the 
demand for family use until the first of February. We are 
blamed for raising the price and charged with speculating 
on the necessity of the poor, but we could sell all we have 
in the city at a higher price than we ask to coal dealers, 
who would sell again at a profit. Schuylkill coal is selling 


at $14. 


1832 


Washington Irving’s Return; The Cholera Epidemic; 
Jackson and Nullification 


The New Year, with the sun shining brightly on snow- 
covered streets, Broadway filled with speeding and joyous 
sleighs, and all the fashionable males out paying calls, was to 
Hone a happy season. “Blessed with good health,” he writes, 
“my wife and children virtuous, and in the enjoyment of health 
and happiness, easy in my circumstances (though not quite so 
rich as I have been), and enjoying, as I think I do, the affec- 
tion of my friends and the good opinion of my fellow citizens, 
I have only to pray that I may not by any act of my own for- 
feit any of the blessings I enjoy.” The diary shows him in- 
terested in the usual multiplicity of subjects. There was the 
new hospital for sailors on Staten Island—the Snug Harbor 
founded by Capt. R. R. Randall—which had just com- 
menced building; there was a troupe of Bavarian singers, for 
whom he helped to arrange profitable concerts at the City 
Hotel, down at Broadway and Cedar Street; there was a Tam- 
many celebration of Tom Paine’s birthday; there was the sale 
of various parcels of land, including the plot next his own resi- 
dence, at the corner of Broadway and Park Place, roughly 
25 by 120 feet, which brought $37,000—Hone himself bid 
$36,750, and wished that he had gone higher. There was a 
course of lectures at Clinton Hall, the speakers including 
Albert Gallatin on the currency, William Dunlap on art, and 
William Cullen Bryant on mythology. The first of the series 
was Chancellor Kent’s lecture on commercial law. Hone says 
that it was simple, perspicuous, and meaty; “but delivered in 
his hasty manner, as if he alone of the whole assemblage 
thought it too long or uninteresting.” The social events of the 
winter included a “grand ball” given by the most eligible bach- 
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elors at Charruriere’s salon on White Street, and “gotten up 
with great taste and splendor.” 


Thursday, Jan. 17.—A volume of beautiful poetry by 
William Cullen Bryant has just been published by Bliss. 
It contains several pieces which have been published in the 
periodicals before, with some new things. Bryant may be 
considered the best of the American poets, with the excep- 
tion of Halleck. A vein of sadness pervades all his writings, 
which is occasionally lighted up by soft and beautiful im- 
ages. It is sad and melancholy, but never harsh or gloomy. 

Wednesday, Jan. 25.—I attended a meeting of a few 
gentlemen this afternoon at Mr. Bucknor’s office to confer 
with Mr. Pugh, one of the canal commissioners of the State 
of Illinois who has been appointed to visit New York in 
relation to the raising of funds to construct a railroad from 
the head of navigation on the Illinois River, a distance of 90 
miles, to Chicago, near the southern outlet of Lake Michi- 
gan. Mr. Pugh brought me a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Clay. This project would be a great advantage to the State 
of New York, as it would divert the trade of the new West- 
ern States bordering on the lakes from New Orleans to our 
seaport. 

Saturday, Feb. 18.—The president of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives have addressed 
a note, by direction of the joint committee for celebrating 
the centennial anniversary of the birth of Washington, to 
John A. Washington, proprietor of Mount Vernon, request- 
ing permission to remove his remains to the Capitol on the 
day of the celebration. This request he has refused, prop- 
erly, I think. Let Congress purchase the estate and erect 
a mausoleum on the spot where the remains of the Father 
of his Country now rest, but do not place them in the Capi- 
tol, where they may hereafter be exposed to the contamina- 
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tion of the neighborhood of some demagogue who may be 
raised to that distinction by party prejudice and not by pa- 
triotism. ; 

Wednesday, Feb. 22.—This has been a jubilee in New 
York, the centennial anniversary of the birth of Washing- 
ton, and the day has no doubt been observed in all other 
parts of the country. Here we had a firing of cannon and 
ringing of bells. A procession was formed under direction of 
a committee of arrangements of the Common Council. It 
left the City Hall, and thence to the new Dutch Church, un- 
der a military escort. I walked as a trustee of the college. 
The services in the church were opened and closed with 
prayers by Dr. Kuypers and Dr. Milnor. Two odes composed 
by Woodworth were sung, and an oration read by Gen. 
Morgan Lewis, which was written in good taste and well- 
delivered, and rendered peculiarly interesting from the ad- 
vanced age and great respectability of the orator, and from 
his being one of the small band remaining of the Revolu- 
tionary heroes who contributed to the success of the glorious 
struggle for independence in which Washington was a leader. 

Thursday, Feb. 23.—The ceremony of breaking ground 
for the Harlem Railroad took place this day at Murray Hill, 
three miles from town. The usual jollifications were observed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 28.—I have read Bulwer’s new novel, “Eu- 
gene Aram,” incomparably his best. It is founded upon a 
circumstance which occurred in Yorkshire in the year 1758, 
which occasioned great excitement at the time, and has been 
clothed in mystery ever since. A man of benevolent disposi- 
tion, severe and retired habits, and a profound scholar, was 
executed at York for a murder committed fourteen years 
before, which was brought to light by the discovery of a 
skeleton in a cave. This story has been worked up into bril- 
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liant and legendary tales, but the accomplished author of 
“Pelham” has produced from it a work of exquisite interest 
and great erudition. The substratum is fact, but his rich 
imagination has supplied the ornaments of fancy, and the 
combination has produced an edifice which will not fail to 
enhance the fame of the artist. 

Monday, March 5.—The opera of “Massaniello” was pro- 
duced this evening at the Park Theater with a new cast; 
Mrs. Hackett as Alphonso and Miss Hughes as the princess. 
The house was full and the opera went off splendidly. It has 
been played eighteen times, but owing to the want of attrac- 
tion in the parts now played it never brought a house until 
this evening. We went this evening to a party at Mrs. 
Boggs’s, very fashionable, very elegant, and very expensive 
as usual. 

This has been a sad day for the underwiters, losses to the 
amount of $150,000 having been heard of. The brig Man- 
chester with a cargo of coffee is ashore on Hempstead Beach, 
the schooner North America lost on the Bahamas, and the 
fine packet ship De Witt Clinton, Captain Packard, which 
sailed from this port on the 23d instant, was totally lost on 
the morning of the 30th on the island of Abaco. She had a 
very valuable cargo and the loss falls severely on the New 
York offices. 

Thursday, March 8.—The proceedings of a dinner at 
Washington to celebrate the centennial anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday are published to-day. The speech of Mr. 
Webster, the president of the day, in announcing the first 
toast, “The Memory of Washington,” is one of the most 
beautiful efforts of the human imagination which I have 
ever seen. It is marked by a spirit of patriotism; it glows 
with images of exalted devotion to the high principles of 
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the Father of his Country; it is worthy of the high fame 
of the orator and of the glorious subject which inspired 
him. 

Monday, March 12.—This was the day fixed for my de- 
parture for Washington, with my daughters Margaret and 
Mary, and my son John. Everything was prepared, and we 
were ready in season for the steamboat, which starts at six 
o’clock in the morning. Owing, however, to the cartman not 
calling who had been engaged to carry our baggage, we 
were delayed, and when we had arrived at the Whitehall Dock 
and were getting out of the carriage, we had the mortifica- 
tion to see the boat start without us, and returned unwill- 
ingly home. The morning was dark and rainy, but it cleared 
up at noon, and there is a prospect of our having better 
weather to-morrow. 

Philadelphia, Tuesday, March 13.—We made a fresh start 
this morning with more success than yesterday. The girls, 
John and I embarked at six o’clock in the steamboat Swan. 
We reached New Brunswick at half past ten. From thence 
we found the roads very bad, and when we came to Trenton 
ascertained that the boat was down at Bristol, having been 
prevented from ascending farther by a freshet in the Dela- 
ware. The river was swollen to a great height, and rushing 
with fearful rapidity past the bridge, bringing down with 
it branches of trees and great quantities of driftwood. We 
took the boat at Bristol, and came to the Mansion House 
(Mr. Head’s) at seven o’clock. 

Baltimore, Wednesday, March 14.—Left Philadelphia at 
six o’clock this morning in the Robert Morris and came to 
New Castle at half past nine, where we were transferred to 
the railroad; a pleasant ride on which brought us in an hour 
and three quarters to Frenchtown. The railroad is just fin- 
ished, and is an excellent substitute for the bad roads which 
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travelers had formerly to encounter in crossing the penin- 
sula. The cars are new, very handsome and commodious, and 
are drawn at present by horses. At Frenchtown we took the 
Independence and arrived here at five o’clock p.m. The 
weather during the day has been extremely cold; the docks 
were covered with ice, and on the passage up the Chesapeake 
the wind blew so bitterly cold that the stoutest passengers 
were unable to remain on deck. On the voyage we missed two 
dressing cases, John’s and the girls’. 


From Baltimore to Washington, “over a bad and somewhat 
dangerous road,” was a stage trip which consumed five and a 
half hours. They arrived at Gadsby’s Hotel stiff and chilled. 
After dinner, however, Hone went to the White House to at- 
tend an evening party. “The rooms were already filled,” he 
writes, “and the company consisted, as usual, of all the va- 
rieties of rank and station—foreign ministers and shopkeep- 
ers, heads of departments and dressers of heads, senators 
and officer-hunters. The President was sociable and courteous, 
and the ladies of his family performed their parts with great 
propriety. On the whole, it was an affair not to be missed.” 

Hone’s stay at the Capital was short. Webster called one 
evening at his hotel rooms to drink a glass of wine; the diarist 
went to a ball; he paid his respects for fifteen minutes to the 
President, finding Jackson “in good health and polite and af- 
fable as usual”; and he sat in the Senate one afternoon for 
five hours listening to an absorbing debate. The subject was 
Clay’s resolution instructing the Finance Committee to report 
a revised tariff bill. “Hayne was vehement, Forsyth graceful, 
Clay triumphant, Webster didactic, Sprague argumentative, 
Wilkins confused, Marcy concerned, Holmes persevering.” 
Hone sat entranced at the spectacle, and left only when he had 
to run to meet another dinner engagement. Two days later, 
on March 24, he set out for Baltimore and home. 


Baltimore, Sunday, March 25.—Mr. and Mrs. Caton hav- 
ing called this morning to invite us, we passed an hour or 
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two delightfully at their house this evening. The family 
were all present. Mr. Carroll was cheerful and talkative and 
enjoyed himself very much until nine o’clock, when accord- 
ing to his uniform practice he took the arm of Mr. McTavish 
and left the room. I feel while in the presence of this vener- 
able man as if I were permitted to converse with one of the 
patriarchs revisiting the land which in days long gone he 
had enriched with his patriotic counsels. He is in his ninety- 
sixth year; his hearing is defective and his memory of recent 
events imperfect. But he presents a beautiful example of 
the close of a well-spent life, serene, cheerful, and happy ; 
prepared, it would seem, to “take his rest, with all his coun- 
try’s honors blest.” It is very probable I shall never again 
see him after the present visit, and this reflection enhanced 
the value of the delightful hour I have just passed in his 
company. I made Mary take a seat by his side, and she has 
it to say that she conversed some time with the last surviv- 
ing signer of the immortal Declaration of Independence. 
Would to God we had such a race of men in high places at 
this eventful period of our country’s affairs. But Providence 
took care of us in their days, and as the Scottish ballad says, 
“It aye will again.” 

Philadelphia, Sunday, April 1—We went to St. James’s 
Church and heard a sermon from the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, 
and in the afternoon I took a long walk. This city is much 
improved since I was here. The whole of Chestnut Street 
from Broad Street to near the Schuylkill is built up with 
fine houses, generally good and some of them magnificent ; in 
addition to which there appears to be preparation making 
for building the present season on almost every vacant lot 
in that vicinity. The value of the ground has increased in as 
great a ratio as in New York. But rents are much lower, 
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the landlords being satisfied with a lower rate of interest 
than in our city. 

Thursday, April 5.—The Historical Society having lately 
removed their library to the spacious room in the third story 
of the new edifice belonging to Mr. Remsen at the corner 
of Broadway and Chambers Street, over the one occupied 
by the Athenaeum, it was opened this day, and an address 
was delivered to a respectable assemblage of ladies and gen- 
tlemen by William Beach Lawrence. . . . I presided as first 
vice-president, in the absence of Gen. Morgan Lewis, the 
president. 

New York, Wednesday, May 2.—Ogden Hoffman made 
the annual address before the alumni of Columbia College. 
The high reputation of this gentleman as a scholar and ora- 
tor caused the college chapel to be filled with ladies and 
gentlemen, the fairest and best of our city, and no expecta- 
tions had been raised which were not fully realized. I have 
never heard a production of more taste, purity, or appro- 
priateness, or one delivered with greater grace and eloquence. 
Its principal subjects were a brief biography of the members 
of the faculty in the orator’s time, and a dissertation on the 
several branches of education taught in the college. In the 
latter, Mr. Hoffman took a well-chosen occasion to enforce 
the claims of classical learning, when a host of utilitarians 
are springing up on all sides preparing the public mind for 
desertion of those pure springs of knowledge, from which 
the great and the good in past ages have drawn their richest 
draughts, and who would annihilate for all future ages the 
glorious language in which Homer and Virgil sang and 
Demosthenes and Cicero declaimed. Columbia College is suf- 
ficiently orthodox on this subject; but when the floods of in- 
novation threaten to destroy the foundations of learning, 
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the strongest barriers must be opposed to their progress. On 
this subject Hoffman was clever, forcible, and touching. 

Tuesday, May 15.—Academy of Fine Arts. The annual 
exhibition has just been opened at the new rooms in Barclay 
Street. There is the usual display of horrid portraits, like 
enough in all conscience to the originals, who I wish were 
hanged in their places. 

Saturday, May 19.—This was the day agreed upon for a 
party of pleasure to Paterson. We had a charming party 
in open barouches, gigs, and some on horseback. We ordered 
dinner at Van Antwerp’s Tavern and went off to visit the 
Falls. Here we spent a couple of hours delightfully. There 
is a house of entertainment and other devices near the Falls, 
rendering them easy of access, but destroying the natural 
beauty of the scene. The Bavarians sang all their beautiful 
choruses with astonishing effect, and thus far all went well. 
We then returned to Mr. Van Antwerp’s, a miserable con- 
cern in the busiest part of this cotton spinning dirty village, 
which is no longer the rural retreat it formerly was. Green 
trees have given place to brown stone walls, and the singing 
of birds to the everlasting noise of spinning jennies and 
power looms. Our dinner was tolerable and we drank our own 
wine, and we had glees and catches from the Bavarians, con- 
stituting the absolute perfection of harmony. 

Tuesday, May 22.—The packet ship Havre arrived last 
evening, having sailed from Havre on the 12th of April. 
Among the passengers is our distinguished countryman and 
my old friend Washington Irving, who visits his native 
country after an absence of seventeen years. I called to see 
him this morning at his brother’s, Ebenezer Irving. He has 
grown very fat since I saw him in England in 1821, looks 
exceedingly well, and is delighted in being once more in his 
native city. I passed half an hour with him very pleasantly. 
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He talks a great deal, and is in high spirits, a thing not 
usual with him except when under excitement, as he is at 
this moment. 

The dreadful disease of cholera has increased to an awful 
degree in Paris, and the citizens are flying in every direction. 
Irving hurried away in consequence of it. Mr. Van Buren 
went to Holland immediately, and was to return to England, 
from whence he would embark for America on the fifth of 
June. Brevoort and his family have gone to reside at Fon- 
tainbleau. 

Wednesday, May 23.—I have devoted nearly the whole 
day to Washington Irving. We were invited by a committee 
of the Corporation to accompany them on a visit to Black- 
well’s Island and Bellevue, which has been made up for the 
purpose of exhibiting the public institutions to Gen. Sant- 
ander. Alderman Murray called for Irving and I at eleven 
o’clock, and we rode out and joined the party at the pene- 
tentiary on Blackwell’s Island. . . . At three o’clock, when 
they were preparing to go to dinner, Irving and I left them, 
and came to town to meet friends whom I had engaged to 
dine with me. Our party at dinner consisted of Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, Dr. Wainwright, Mr. Charles King, James 
G. King, Ogden Hoffman, J. P. Giraud, Isaac 8. Hone, 
James Paulding, Prof. Renwick, and Captain Nicolson. 

Thursday, May 24.—I dined with Mr. James Paulding. 
The party was given to Washington Irving. He came out 
a Jackson man, and his encomiums on the character of the 
President were exceeded in warmth and enthusiasm only by 
those of Swartwout the collector, who is always warm and 
enthusiastic on that subject. 

Wednesday, May 30.—The dinner to Washington Irving 
took place to-day at the City Hotel and went off finely. 
About 300 gentlemen sat down to an excellent dinner. It was 
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a regular Knickerbocker affair; there were old New Yorkers 
and their descendants in goodly numbers who are seldom 
seen at such places, and among the invited guests were many 
distinguished men. . . . Chancellor Kent presided. Mr. 
Duer spoke for an hour and a quarter in a strain of surpris- 
ing eloquence. His subject was Knickerbocker’s History, 
which he undertook to prove in an ironical manner was not 
the work of Irving, but of Knickerbocker himself; and he 
took occasion during the speech to convey the most beautiful 
compliments to Mr. Irving in the most delicate manner. The 
following were the regular toasts: 1—The President of the 
United States. 2—Literature, Commerce, and the Fine Arts 
—their union the glory of our parent land—soon destined 
to adorn our own. 8—Our guest, etc., from Mr. Kent. 4— 
The Triumphs of Intellect, which the vanquished rejoice to 
celebrate. 5—The Trio of Salmagundi. 6—Christopher Co- 
lumbus and his Biographer; the hero and the record alike 
immortal. '~—The Pilgrim of Genius who worships at dis- 
tant shrines with incense from his domestic altar. 8—Hume 
and Dugald Stewart: they also were members of an embassy, 
but all official dignity fades before literary renown. 9—The 
Men of Genius of England—the associates and friends of 
our townsman; they forgot he was not their countryman, 
they felt he was their brother. 

Saturday, June 9.—A great meeting was held last eve- 
ning of persons avowedly friends to the union of the States, 
and in favor of such a modification of the tariff as would 
serve to produce that effect, together with many violent free 
trade men (as they call themselves), who would destroy the 
industry of the country and discourage all improvement to 
support their opinions and establish their theories. The meet- 
ing was called to order and organized by that mild, amiable, 
and reasonable gentleman, Preserved Fish. James Kent was 
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chosen president. . . . The meeting was addressed and the 
resolutions moved by Peter A. Jay, and they are quite un- 
exceptionable, as was to be expected from that gentleman, 
who is always wise, always honest, but sometimes a little 
prejudiced; but would to God the affairs of our country, 
tariff and all, were in the hands of such men! The meeting 
was so large that the room was insufficient, and all the ap- 
proaches to it crowded to excess. Great tumult and disorder 
were occasioned by some tariff men who had better have 
stayed away. Party spirit has unhappily been mingled with 
the question. The excitement increases every day. Reflecting 
men who love their country and would preserve its institu- 
tions are full of alarm and serious forbodings. Both sides are 
wrong. It is vain to talk of conciliation. . . . Mr. Adams’s 
wisdom might do something if it were seconded by Gen. Jack- 
son’s decision. Happy would our country be if these qualifica- 
tions were united in one person, and he the chief magis- 
trate! 


Clay’s new tariff bill, which passed Congress this month, 
was a high-protectionist measure, which kept the “American 
system” substantially intact. The uproar from the South grew 
more menacing every day. But meanwhile a danger of a dif- 
ferent kind was approaching from the North. 


Friday, June 15.—The Albany steamboat which came 
down this afternoon brought the alarming news that the 
cholera, which has of late been the scourge of the eastern 
continent, has crossed the Atlantic and made its appearance 
first in Quebec and from thence traveled with its direful ve- 
locity to Montreal. It was brought to the former city in a 
vessel called the Carricks, with a cargo of Irish emigrants, 
of whom many died on the passage; and in a few days fifteen 
cases and eight deaths were reported, principally in the nar- 
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row dirty streets of the lower town, and the last report gave 
"0 cases, of which 59 died. This dreadful disease has not 
been more mortal in any part of the world which it has 
visited. The proportion of deaths to the number of cases 
is dreadful. 

A letter is published from Horatio Gates, Esq., of Mon- 
treal, announcing its appearance there, brought as in Quebec 
by the emigrants. It is not to be wondered at, when we see 
it stated that on the same day two steamboats brought 1500 
passengers from Quebec to Montreal and of that number 
a large proportion will as usual make the best of their way 
to this asylum for the vices, the poverty, and the filth of Eu- 
rope. There can be little reasonable ground to hope for our 
exemption in New York from this dreadful scourge. It must 
come, and we are in a dreadful state to receive it. The city 
is in amore filthy state than Quebec and Montreal, and I do 
not know a European city which is more so. Those who 
should attend to these matters are preparing for the recep- 
tion of a minister to a foreign court who returns because 
the highest tribunal in the country has refused to sanction 
his appointment, and make no preparation to receive this 
awful messenger of death. 

The alarm is great in Albany and Troy, and committees 
of the corporation of each of these cities have proceeded to 
the lines to ascertain and report the state of affairs and to 
adopt measures to prevent the passage of the emigrants by 
the Champlain Canal. 

Saturday, June 16.—The accounts are confirmed. They 
have it bad enough at Quebec and Montreal, and there are 
reports of a few solitary cases at Plattsburgh, but they do 
not appear to be authentic. Mr. Bowne, the mayor, has 
published his proclamation interdicting the approach to the 
city of steamboats and other conveyances having passengers 
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ill with the disease. Bishop Onderdonk has published a very 
sensible pastoral letter to the ministers of his diocese, urg- 
ing them to make a spiritual use of the apprehended danger, 
and prescribing a form of two prayers to be used in the serv- 
ice of the church. 

Monday, June 18.—Prayers were offered up yesterday 
in all the churches to avert the threatened visit of the 
cholera and sermons preached to prepare the minds of the 
people for the affliction which now seems to be considered in- 
evitable. The weather is warm, but clear and pleasant. . . . 
Our Board of Health met on Saturday evening and took 
measures to enforce the ordinances relating to cleaning the 
streets and removing the rubbish. Drs. Rhinelander and 
DeKay are sent as commissioners to investigate the state of 
the disease in Canada and to report. 


The impending plague crowded almost all other subjects 
from the diary. The chief political topic of the day was the 
refusal of the Senate to confirm Van Buren as Minister to 
England, and the probable results as soon as he returned— 
for he had already gone to London. Hone dropped a shrewd 
comment upon the subject when (Jan. 30) he heard of the re- 
jection. It was a political error on the part of Calhoun and 
the other anti-Jackson men, he wrote. If they could really 
prove a case against Van Buren, they might injure him; “but 
if they fail in this, and it should be found hereafter that they 
have been influenced by party or personal considerations, it 
will raise him at once to a height of popularity more elevated 
than he has ever before enjoyed.” Van Buren was expected in 
New York by an early packet, and his Democratic supporters 
were preparing a rousing welcome. Attention was also at- 
tracted by a new Indian war, this time in Illinois. The Sacs 
and Foxes were in arms under Black Hawk, and Gen. Scott 
had been ordered to Chicago to take command against them. 
Fourteen companies of Federal infantry were assembled in New 
York, to be transported by way of the Erie Canal and the 
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Great Lakes to Illinois. ““The cadets from West Point who have 
just now graduated are ordered on this service,” writes Hone. 
“Henry Swartwout, who is one of them, called this afternoon 
to sce us, and is delighted, as most of his class are, with the 
prospect of military distinction which this expedition prom- 
ises.” The diarist conversed with Gen. Scott, who told him 
that he had orders to capture Black Hawk dead or alive. 

The cholera now threatening New York was a worldwide 
epidemic—the first great epidemic of the disease in the 
nineteenth century. It had broken out in India and advanced 
though Asia Minor and Russia. In 1831 it was ravaging all 
northern and central Europe, and in the first days of 1832 
appeared in London. Hone’s diary from almost the beginning 
of the year had contained notes upon the frightful toll of life 
it was taking in Europe. In Paris between April 9 and 14, he 
says, 7,631 perished, and 861 persons died in a single day. 
Up to the end of April 20,000 deaths were reported in France, 
and 3,229 in England. The disease was abating in Europe 
when it seized upon the New World. For a time the New York 
officials hoped that it could be shut out, and Mayor Bowne is- 
sued a proclamation for a strict quarantine. The two doctors 
who had been sent to Quebec to investigate made a report, in 
which one suggested brandy and water as a specific and the 
other port wine. For several years thereafter it was a standing 
joke for convivial persons at table to announce their prefer- 
ence for “Dr. Rhinelander” (brandy) and “Dr. DeKay” 
(port). But no precautions, in a city so open to travelers and 
so dirty as New York, could avail. By June 17 letters from 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y., reported that it had reached that place. 
On June 26 the first case appeared in the metropolis. At once 
began an exodus from the city. 


Monday, July 2.—It is quite certain that the cholera 
now exists in our city. There have been nine cases, of which 
eight have died. A Mrs. Fitzgerald and her two children died 
at 75 Cherry Street, and all the cases are in that neighbor- 
hood. A Frenchman died last evening in the bridewell. He 
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was picked up in the streets and carried home in a filthy 
state. 

Tuesday, July 3.—The devil is in the doctors again. 
Whenever cases occur in which the public safety requires 
union, confidence, and good temper, the members of that 
factious profession are sure to fall out among themselves and 
the public health is sacrificed to the support of theoretical 
opinions. The medical society has been at issue with the 
Board of Health, who presume to doubt if the cholera, such 
as prevailed in Asia and prevails now in Quebec, really 
exists in this city. The doctors have published their reports 
without the sanction of the board, a most unjustifiable 
measure which would be attended with fatal consequences if 
the people relied more upon them. 

Wednesday, July 4.—It is a lovely day, but very different 
from all the previous anniversaries of independence. The 
alarm about the cholera has prevented all the usual jollifica- 
tion under the public authority. There are no booths in 
Broadway, the parade which was ordered here has been 
countermanded, no corporation dinner, and no ringing of 
bells. Some troops are marching about the street, “upon 
their own hook,” I suppose. Most of the stores are closed, 
and there is a pretty smart cannonade of crackers by the 
boys, but it is not a regular Fourth of July. The Board of 
Health reports to-day twenty new cases and eleven deaths 
since noon yesterday. The disease is here in all its violence 
and will increase. God grant that its ravages may be con- 
fined, and its visit short! I wrote to-day for the girls to re- 
turn from Hyde Park forthwith. They are all going to Rock- 
away. Catharine is greatly alarmed, and we are to ascertain 
whether the seashore is a place of safety. 

Friday, July 5.—Mr. Martin Van Buren arrived last 
evening in the packet ship New York from Liverpool, sailed 
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June 1. His party in this city had made arrangements to 
receive him on his arrival, and committees waited upon him 
for the purpose. Processions were to have been formed and 
speeches made, but with proper delicacy he declined the 
honor, alleging as a reason the alarm existing in the city 
on aceount of the cholera. 

Rockaway, Monday, July 16.—The accounts of the chol- 
era in New York have become dreadfully alarming, and it is 
spreading rapidly over the whole country. Albany, the towns 
on the river, different parts of New Jersey and Connecticut, 
are becoming successively the theater of its ravages. The 
following reports of the Board of Health for the last three 
days show a progressive increase: Saturday the 14th, 115 
new cases, 66 deaths; Sunday, 133 new cases, 74 deaths; 
Monday, 163 new cases, 94 deaths. 

Monday, July 23.—I left Rockaway after breakfast this 
morning and came to the city. Miss Lewis accompanied me. 
The alarm is very great but the streets are more lively than 
I expected. I went to Wall Street and transacted some 
business; there was a considerable number of persons on 
*Change, and I saw but few stores closed on my walk. Great 
alarm has been occasioned by the sudden death of George 
E. Smith, alderman of the Fourth Ward. He attended the 
board on Saturday night until eleven o’clock, was taken ill 
with cholera at three in the morning, and died in seven 
hours. But I have learned that although he was an active 
man and a vigilant magistrate, he was habitually addicted 
to the intemperate use of ardent liquor. I hear many dread- 
ful stories of cholera cases. The last of last week a man 
was found in the road at Harlem, who had died of cholera. 
A coroner’s inquest was called, and of twenty persons, jury 
and witnesses, who were present, nine are now dead. John 
Aspenwall told me this story. 
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Tuesday, July 31.—I came into town this morning with 
Mr. Abraham Ogden. The eastern section of the city is 
nearly deserted, and business of every description appears to 
be at a stand. Broadway and the lower part of the city is 
yet tolerably lively, and Wall Street and other parts “where 
the merchants do congregate” retains much of its usual 
bustle and animation. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1—The Italian opera company arrived 
on Monday from Leghorn; in all, fifty persons under the 
direction of Signor Montresor. This company was invited 
to this country by the veteran Da Ponte, on the faith of a 
liberal subscription made by a number of gentlemen in this 
city. They arrived at an unfortunate moment, and must 
waste their sweetness on the desert air until the destroying 
angel has sheathed his sword and our citizens have returned 
to their homes. 

Saturday, Aug. 4.—The pride of literature, the glory of 
England, is by this time removed from the world which has 
derived so much delight and instruction from his intellectual 
labors. Sir Walter Scott returned from his Continental ex- 
cursion the latter end of June. His extreme desire to return 
to his native land while strength and life remained urged 
him to perform the last part of his toilsome journey by 
land with an expedition too great for his health, and caused 
a renewed attack of paralysis. On the evening of the 25th 
of June he was at St. James’s Hotel in Jermyn Street, Lon- 
don, where his family were all assembled to meet him; but he 
was insensible to the tender interview which it had cost him 
so much to obtain. The immortal spirit which has irradiated 
the world of late years was about taking its everlasting flight, 
and the next account from England will no doubt bring 
us the melancholy intelligence that Walter Scott is no more. 

Tuesday, Aug. '7.—Spurzheim, the celebrated phrenolo- 
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gist, a disciple of Dr. Gall, arrived here on Tuesday in the 
Rhone from Havre. 

Wednesday, Aug. 8.—Cholera report: 82 new cases, 21 
deaths. This dreadful disease has reached Philadelphia, 
where it rages with violence nearly equal to that which has 
desolated New York. I found a letter this morning from 
Mr. Joseph Watson, in which he gives me some particulars. 
The greatest mortality has been in the Arch Street Prison 
and in the Hospital. 

Joseph Jefferson, comedian of the Philadelphia Theater, 
died at Harrisburg, Pa., on the 4th inst. This man’s acting 
of comic parts on the New York stage is connected with the 
pleasing recollections of my early years. He was a great 
favorite at that time and has preserved a high reputation 
ever since as a comic performer. 

Saturday, Aug. 11.—Mr. Jared Sparks has given a treas- 
ure to the literary world in his “Life and Writings of Gouv- 
erneur Morris.” The two last volumes consist of his corre- 
spondence, principally written in Paris while he was Minister 
of the United States during the most interesting period 
of the French Revolution. The style is a perfect model of 
composition, and his reflections upon the political affairs of 
Europe are not only just and illuminating, but in some in- 
stances seem to be imbued with the spirit of prophecy. 

Thursday, Aug. 23.—The Courier and Enquirer has 
shown signs of disaffection lately to the Jackson party, of 
which it has heretofore been the unscrupulous organ. This 
morning it struck the Jackson flag and substituted the 
words “Principles, not Men,” for the names of Jackson, Van 
Buren, and March, which have been at the head of its col- 
umns. M. M. Noah advertises his withdrawal from the con- 
cern, in the vain hope of retaining the office of surveyor of 
the port. This renunciation will not, however, save him. In 
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the meantime the surviving partner, James Watson Webb, 
not having the fear of either the before-mentioned potentates 
before his eyes, comes out this morning with his manifesto, 
a paper of four columns, exceedingly well written, in a style 
and language firm and dignified, and throws off the Jackson 
livery. The Bank veto is the principal ostensible reason for 
his defection. Other faults of the President are incidentally 
mentioned, but he has so often defended and justified them 
that it would hardly do to handle them too roughly at first. 

Monday, Aug. 27.—My wife, my daughter Margaret, and 
I came up from Rockaway this morning, and brought Jo- 
anna Anthon with us. I presume I have taken my leave of 
Rockaway for the season. The change in the appearance of 
the city is very great. The favorable reports of cholera, and 
the pleasant weather, have brought thousands of the refugees 
back to their homes. Business has revived, the streets are 
lively and animated, and everything seems to be resuming 
its wonted appearance. We are very cautious, however. Beef 
and mutton are allowed, but vegetables and fruit are strictly 
interdicted. The peaches and melons in vain throw their 
fragrance around; we look at them, we sigh for their en- 
joyment—but we don’t touch them. I am well of my diar- 
rhoea, and I find it exceedingly difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion. It is too much for the frailty of human nature and I am 
off to the Springs to-morrow to get out of the way. 


The epidemic, which at one time had caused almost 100 
deaths a day—Hone reports 94 for July 16—had now fairly 
run its course. It was estimated that 100,000 people had fled 
from the city, though many had gone no farther than Mur- 
ray Hill or Harlem Heights. The slums suffered the most. As 
Hone writes, “the mortality is principally among the wretched 
population about the Five Points and similar places.” He, 
his family, and his friends were safe at Rockaway, where he 
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fished and read, and the women of the large refugee colony 
made garments for the stricken in the city. News of heavy 
casualties came from Philadelphia and Southern cities. The 
total of deaths from cholera in New York city for July, 
August, and September was 3,527. 

Hone tarried:in town only a day or two, and then set off 
with his friend Giraud in the new Hudson River steamer 
Philadelphia for Saratoga. The builders of the Mohawk & 
Hudson had been busy, and he was able to take that road at 
Albany as far as Schenectady, and to change there to the new 
Saratoga railroad, which carried him through to his desti- 
nation. “This is a pleasant mode of traveling,” he writes; 
“not very rapid but free from fatigue or inconvenience of any 
sort.” He found that the Springs had been almost deserted 
all summer, but that some very “clever”—i. e., agreeable— 
people had lately arrived there and at Sans Souci. Among 
those he met he mentions old Gen. Philip Van Rensselaer, the 
“Patroon.” But he was quickly recalled from Saratoga by a 
letter from his daughter Mary; she had recevied a proposal 
of marriage from Jones Schermerhorn, she was ready to ac- 
cept, and she wished his consent. 


New York, Tuesday, Sept. 4.—The city appears and the 
streets as full of people as it usually is at this season. If the 
cholera is still amongst us, it proceeds quietly, uninterrup- 
ted by municipal legislations and apparently unheeded by 
those who are exposed to it. 

The packet ship Pacific arrived on Monday last having on 
board Charles Kemble, the celebrated comedian, and his 
highly gifted daughter, Miss Fanny Kemble, who has lately 
created by her fine acting a great sensation in the theatrical 
circles of Great Britain. They are engaged by the manager 
of the Park Theater, and as the fame of the father has long 
since reached this country, and the daughter is said to in- 
herit the talents of a family, in which were numbered a Sid- 
dons and a John Kemble, there is no doubt that we shall 
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be furnished with a theatrical treat of the highest order. 

Wallack made his first appearance since his arrival on 
Monday evening, and was well received. They ought to do 
well this season at the Park. 

Friday, Sept. 7.—Mr. Kemble called this morning and left 
me letters of introduction from Mr. Vaughan, the British 
Minister to this country, and from Mr. Price. I returned 
his visit and saw his daughter (her father was not at home). 
She appeared deserving of all her reputation: a good figure, 
easy manners, sprightly and intelligent, self-possessed, not 
very handsome, but with animated and expressive features, 
and calculated for great stage effect. Mr. Kemble is to make 
his first appearance in “Hamlet,” and his accomplished 
daughter will come out on the 17th, most probably in the 
character of Juliet, in which she made her successful debut 
at Covent Garden. 

Mr. Schermerhorn called to see me yesterday, and I have 
sanctioned his engagement with Mary. His mother and other 
members of the family called to-day and are all heartily 
pleased with the intended alliance. Mr. Schermerhorn Sr. is 
confined at his country house with indisposition. My beloved 
child could not have made a choice more pleasing to me. 
Schermerhorn is a young man of most amiable disposition, 
good morals, agreeable deportment, and a gentleman, and of 
a family with which I shall consider it an honor to be allied. 
As far as human foresight can penetrate, it is an union cal- 
culated to promote our happiness. May the Almighty smile 
upon it and realize our expectations. 

Jones Schermerhorn, Mr. Gaston, and Isaac Hone dined 
with us. In the evening we went to the theater and saw Wal- 
lack for the first time. He played the part of Martin Hay- 
wood in the new piece of “Rent-Day”; a very effective part, 
to which he gives great interest. He has been well received 
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and is in good spirits, although his engagement will be some- 
what interfered with by the arrival of the Kembles so soon 
upon his heels. 

Friday, Sept. 14.—I was engaged to dine with John C. 
Hamilton yesterday, and forgot it until Lynch told me to- 
day that I had been waited for. I could not have gone, but I 
ought to have sent him an apology. I never was guilty of 
such an omission before. 

Saturday, Sept. 15.—[The Kembles dined with Hone.] 
Miss Kemble, like all young persons who have become cele- 
brated, has many and strong admirers. But many dislike her 
on first acquaintance. Her manners are somewhat singular. 
Allowance should be made for the peculiarity of her situa- 
tion, just arrived among strangers, with a consciousness that 
she is viewed as one of the lions of the day, and as such the 
object more of curiosity than of affection. Her behavior 
would be attributed naturally to timidity, were it not that at 
times she appears to be perfectly self-possessed. She talks 
well, but will only talk when, and to whom she chooses. She 
sat at my side at dinner, and I certainly had no reason to 
complain of her, for I lost my dinner in listening to her and 
in endeavoring to make myself agreeable. She has certainly 
an air of indifference and nonchalance not at all calculated to 
make her a favorite with the beaux. Indeed, Henry Hone and 
I think that she prefers married men. Her fault appears to 
be an ungracious manner of receiving the advances of those 
who desire to pay her attention. This may proceed from the 
novelty of her situation, and may be soon removed. But now 
is her time to make friends if she wants them. She sang and 
played for us in the evening. Her voice is not sweet, but has 
great force and pathos. I am confirmed in my opinion that 
she has astonishing requisites for the stage. Her features 
separately are not good, but combined they make a face of 
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great and powerful expression. She is said to resemble her 
aunt, Mrs. Siddons. I am of opinion that she does not like 
her profession. It is not her favorite theme of conversation ; 
necessity, rather than choice, has led her to adopt it. Her 
father is a gentleman of fine manners and dignified deport- 
ment, somewhat stiff—for he is a Kemble—but evidently 
well bred and accustomed to good society. 

Monday, Sept. 17.—Charles Kemble made his first ap- 
pearance this evening at the Park Theater in the character 
of Hamlet, to a great house. He was well received, and lis- 
tened to with great attention. There were not many ladies in 
the house, but the audience appeared to be critical and dis- 
criminating. It was precisely such acting as my recollection 
of Kemble and my opinion of his powers had led me to ex- 
pect. The part was deeply studied and well understood; his 
reading is critically correct, his elocution distinct, and his 
manner dignified ; but he is too formal, even for Hamlet. 

Tuesday, Sept. 18.—Miss Fanny Kemble made her first 
appearance this evening in the character of Bianca, in Mil- 
man’s tragedy of “Fazio.” It is a fine part, well calculated 
for a display of the strongest passions of the female heart— 
love, hate, and jealousy. I predicted before we went that it 
would be no half-way affair; she would make the most de- 
cided hit we have ever witnessed, or would fail entirely ; and 
so it proved. I have never witnessed an audience so moved, 
astonished, and delighted. Her display of the strong feelings 
which belong to the part was great beyond description, and 
the expression of her wonderful face would have been a rich 
treat if her tongue had uttered no sound. The fifth act was 
such an exhibition of female powers as we have never before 
witnessed, and the curtain fell amid the deafening shouts and 
plaudits of an astonished audience. She has some faults . 
but on the whole I am quite satisfied that we have never seen 
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her equal on the American stage, and England has witnessed 
none since Miss O’Neil. 

Thursday, Sept. 20.—The distresses of the lower classes 
in England and Ireland have caused emigration to America 
in numbers so great as to cause serious alarm. Besides the 
immense numbers which are daily arriving here and in other 
parts of the United States, it is stated that 49,569 emigrants 
have arrived at Quebec since the opening of the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence the present year. Of these a large pro- 
portion find their way into the United States, destitute and 
friendless. They have brought the cholera this year and they 
will always bring wretchedness and want. The boast that our 
country is the asylum for the oppressed in other parts of the 
world is very philanthropic and sentimental, but I fear that 
we shall before long derive little comfort from being made 
the almshouse and place of refuge for the poor of other coun- 
tries. 

Friday, Sept. 21.—Mr. and Miss Kemble appeared to- 
night as Charles Surface and Lady Teazle in “The School 
for Scandal.” I saw only a part of the play. This has always 
been one of Kemble’s greatest parts, and he played it ad- 
mirably, but comedy is not his daughter’s forte, and I did 
not think it by any means equal to her Bianca or her Juliet. 

Wednesday, Sept. 26.—The first public meeting of the 
new university was held this evening at Clinton Hall, when 
the chancellor, the Rev. Dr. Matthews and the professors 
were installed in their several offices. The officers and trustees 
of the other colleges and literary institutions were invited 
to attend the ceremony. I was unable to attend. 

Friday, Sept..28.—Mr. and Miss Kemble played the 
Stranger and Mrs. Haller last evening, and this evening 
Sir Thomas Clifford and Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s play 
of “The Hunchback.” The last is the best part in which she 
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has appeared. Indeed, I do not think I have ever witnessed 
such acting. The character is admirably calculated for her 
powers, for she excels in the delineation of feeling high 
wrought and impassioned, and in this they have ample scope. 
The house was full in every part, and never was an audi- 
ence so moved and so delighted. 

Saturday, Sept. 29.—Miss Kemble rode out this morn- 
ing with Margaret, Mary, and me. The more I see of this 
wonderful girl the more I am pleased with her. She has rare 
talent in conversation, and in her profession she has already 
made an impression which will never be forgotten by the 
people of New York. 


The autumn social and theatrical season had now fully 
opened. Hone was much interested in a season of Italian 
opera—thirty-five nights—at the Richmond Hill Theater, and 
he, Samuel Howland, and Peter Schermerhorn clubbed together 
to buy a box, for which they paid $750. The first prima donna 
was a failure, and though a more popular singer was hastily 
substituted, the enterprise was financially disastrous. Among 
his social engagements he mentions a party at Mrs. Delafield’s, 
around the corner in Park Place, where one of the guests was 
Mme. Perdretti, the second prima donna. The diarist thought 
little of her—‘wretchedly out of place, with her immense vul- 
gar figure, staring eyes, and tawdry dress, amongst the lovely, 
modest, and graceful women with whom she was associated. 
And she refused to sing, too, after Miss Parish and Helen 
McEvers had kindly set her the example. If she did not sing, 
why was she there? And then the elegant amateurs of Italian 
music pretend to compare this woman to Fanny Kemble!’ To 
attend this party, Hone had just come away from the Park 
Theater, where Fanny had played her best part, that of Julia 
in “The Hunchback.” It is evident from the diary that he was 
assiduous in his hospitable attentions to Miss Kemble. She ex- 
pressed a desire to see the view of New York from the heights 
of Weehawken, and he obligingly made up a party of friends, 
got out his barouche, hired some saddle-horses, and crossed 
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the ferry. They stopped at Stevens’s Pavilion, and drank some 
champagne. We shall see how Miss Kemble repaid Hone’s 
favors. 

Several of the notes in October and November are of literary 
interest. One deals with a call which Hone made upon a bride, 
Mrs. Jared Sparks, recently a Miss Allen of Hyde Park. “She 
is one of the most interesting women I ever saw,” writes Hone; 
“not what would be called a perfect beauty, but with a face 
expressive as one of Raphael’s Madonnas, and a form of Gre- 
cian mold, This lady writes well, paints beautifully, and ex- 
cels in music. She is going to Boston, where they know how to 
appreciate such characters.” Another entry (Nov. 9) is a 
lament upon the death of Sir Walter Scott, “this glorious 
light of literature, the pride of Great Britain, the delight of 
all who can read the English language.” A third is a mention 
of William Dunlap’s “History of the American Theater,” just 
out. The diarist thought that it should sell well. “I am delighted 
with it, for it is a most correct and faithful chronicle of the 
birth, parentage, and early life of the American stage. It re- 
cords facts which occurred, and exhibits anew characters which 
flourished at that period in my life in which the images of the 
imagination are most strongly impressed upon the fresh un- 
tired memory. The old American company, the John Street 
Theater, Hallam and Hodgkinson, Mungo and Shelty—how 
strong and vivid are my recollections of those days and their 
passing events; while others of more recent occurrence and 
greater importance have passed from my mind like the shadows 
of the morning. How strong is my recollection of the delight 
I enjoyed in appropriating the few shillings I possessed, the 
hoardings of a month’s savings, to the purchase of a pit 
ticket!’ The theater had always been one of Hone’s passions. 


Friday, Nov. 16.—The papers are clothed in mourning. 
The venerable Charles Carroll of Carrollton died at his home 
in Baltimore on Wednesday morning the 14th instant at 
four o’clock, in the 96th year of his age. This aged patriot 
and most respectable man was born on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, old style, in the year 1737, at Annapolis, Md. His 
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father died in 1782, aged 80 years. Great preparations are 
making in Baltimore for his funeral, which is to take place 
to-morrow morning. The funeral services will be performed 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedral, of which communion he 
was a member; the body will thence be conveyed to Dough- 
oregan Manor. Mr. Carroll was a patriot in the days which 
tried men’s souls. . . . 

Dined at the navy yard with Commodore Chauncey. Mr. 
Van Buren was of the party. He is all the fashion at pres- 
ent. I think the pride of human nature must in this gentle- 
man be freely gratified. The late election is a prodigious 
triumph for him, and he must be more or less than human 
if he can avoid exultation when he assumes the Vice-Pres- 
ident’s chair, vacated by the man [Calhoun] who gave the 
casting vote in the Senate which recalled him from his hon- 
orable station abroad. 

Wednesday, Nov. 21.—The ceremony of presenting the 
freedom of the city in a gold box to Mr. Van Buren, which 
was voted by the Common Council in March, 1829, took 
place this day at ten o’clock in the sessions room, City Hall, 
in the presence of a large number of ladies and gentlemen. 
The mayor read an address on presenting the box, and Mr. 
Van Buren made a much better one in reply. His Honor 
talked something about the persecutions of his enemies and 
the treachery of his friends, which Mr. Van Buren had too 
much taste to notice in his answer. 

Wednesday, Nov. 28.—This is a bright and happy day 
in the annals of my family. I gave away my daughter Mary 
to the man of her choice, John Jones Schermerhorn. May 
heaven smile upon their union and our present romantic an- 
ticipations be realized! May they deserve to be happy and 
their happiness be proportioned to their deserts! The wed- 
ding took place at my house this evening; the Rev. Henry 
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Anthon performed the ceremony. We had a beautiful sup- 
per, gay and cheerful conversation, and several glees were 
sung by the groom and his young assistants. The party 
broke up at about one o’clock. 


Mary Hone, the diarist’s second daughter, was one of the 
beauties of the city ; but we shall see that her physical radiance 
hid a weak constitution. The diary throws some light upon 
wedding customs of the day. The couple went at dawn to the 
elder Schermerhorn’s country seat at Hell Gate for their 
honeymoon. Here Hone rode out with his other children on 
Dec. 1 to visit them, and they all lunched on oysters and 
Chablis. A week later the happy pair returned. Schermerhorn 
received the visits of his friends at his father’s town house in 
Park Place, and gave a dinner to his groomsmen. Mary re- 
ceived at her father’s house, and at five o’clock presided over 
a dinner to both the bridesmaids and groomsmen. The young 
couple lived for several months in one or the other parental 
household, and then in the spring set up housekeeping in War- 
ren Street. 

It is an astonishing fact that Hone, whose later antipathy 
to Andrew Jackson and hatred of Democratic measures was 
so pronounced, says almost nothing of the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1832. Unquestionably he desired the election of Clay, 
but it is clear that he took no active part in the campaign. 
Clay’s party, the National Republicans, for a time held high 
hopes of victory. The defection of the Courier and Enquirer 
from Jackson’s side encouraged them. They had no real under- 
standing of Jackson’s hold upon the plain people. Actually 
they never had a chance of winning, and the fall returns—as 
the diary notes—were a triumph for the Democrats every- 
where. Clay received only 49 electoral votes against Jackson’s 
219. 

Nor does Hone have much to say of Jackson’s veto (July 
10, 1832) of the bill to renew the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, an institution which the President regarded as 
a monopoly exercising a despotic sway over the business of 
the country. No doubt Hone disapproved of this veto. But he 
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refrained from any hostile comment until Dec. 6, 1832, when 
he wrote a caustic paragraph about Jackson’s message to Con- 
gress. He says: “There is a strain of savage exultation over 
the fallen state of the Bank of the United States, which his 
power has crushed and in which the people have sustained him, 
unworthy of the feelings of a good man or the dignity of his 
station. He recommends the sale of the stock which the gov- 
ernment holds in that institution, and hints in pretty broad 
terms that the government deposits are not safe in its vaults. 
The violence of his temper and his thirst for vengeance against 
his political opponents lead him to a course which not only 
affects most seriously the interests of his fellow citizens, and 
robs many a widow and orphan of their little treasure, but 
reduces the value of the government property in a most ma- 
terial degree.” 

But for Jackson’s stern attitude toward the South Caro- 
linians Hone had nothing but the warmest praise. A nullifica- 
tion convention met in Charleston on Nov. 19, and declared 
the tariff act null and void within the State. Hone’s anger 
blazed up with Jackson’s. 


Monday, Dec. 3.—The South Carolina convention have 
passed a number of resolutions, worse by far than the 
friends of union believed it possible for them to go. It is 
rank treason, and in my opinion the leaders deserve to be 
hanged. It is well, however, that these violent measures have 
been adopted before the meeting of Congress, which will 
take place to-morrow. It places the nullifiers at once in the 
wrong, and will remove the doubts in the minds of many 
good men in Congress as to the necessity of energetic meas- 
ures in the commencement at this rebellion, for it can be 
called by no other name. 

These measures are to be consummated on the first of 
February, unless relief is granted and Congress should suc- 
cumb to the authorities of the State of South Carolina, 
which God forbid, I say, with all my heart. 
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Wednesday, Dec. 12.—Very much to the surprise of 
some, and to the satisfaction of all our citizens, we have a 
long proclamation of President Jackson, which was pub- 
lished in Washington on the 12th inst., and is in all our 
papers this day. It is a document addressed to the nullifiers 
of South Carolina, occasioned by the late treasonable pro- 
ceedings of their convention. The whole subject is discussed 
in a spirit of conciliation, but with firmness and decision, 
and a determination to put down the wicked attempt to re- 
sist the laws. On the constitutionality of the laws which the 
nullifiers object to, and their right to recede from the Union, 
this able State paper is full and conclusive. The language 
of the President is that of a father addressing his wayward 
children, but determined to punish with the utmost severity 
the first open act of insubordination. As a composition it 
is splendid, and will take its place in the archives of our 
country, and will dwell in the memory of our citizens along- 
side of the farewell address of the “Father of his Country.” 
It is not known which of the members of the cabinet is en- 
titled to the honor of being the author; it is attributed to 
Mr. Livingston, the Secretary of State, and to Governor 
Cass, the Secretary of War. Nobody, of course, supposes it 
was written by him whose name is subscribed to it. But who- 
ever shall prove to be the author has raised to himself an 
imperishable monument of glory. The sentiments, at least, 
are approved by the President, and he should have the 
credit of it, as he would the blame if it were bad; and, 
possessing these sentiments, we have reason to believe that 
he has firmness enough to do his duty. I say, Hurrah for 
Jackson! and so I am willing to say at all times when he 
does his duty. 

Friday, Dec. 14.—The effect of this noble paper has been 
astonishingly great in this city. The voices of all parties 
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are raised in favor of the measure, and by none so loudly 
as those who have hitherto been the political opponents of 
the President. The doctrines are precisely those of the old 
Federalists, when Federalism and Patriotism were synony- 
mous terms, and its janguage the same as that in which they 
were enforced in those days; in fact, it is just such a paper 
as Alexander Hamilton would have written and Thomas 
Jefferson condemned. 

Tuesday, Dec. 18.—The Camden & Amboy Railroad 
was opened on Monday on the whole line, and passengers 
who left New York in the steamboat for Amboy at half past 
six were in Philadelphia about two. This is expected to be 
the best joint stock property in the United States. 

Thursday, Dec. 20.—Gen. Robert Hayne has been elected 
Governor of South Carolina. . . . And John C. Calhoun, 
the present Vice-President of the United States, is elected 
to the Senate of the United States in place of Gen. Hayne. 
These appointments prove the strength of the “Nullifica- 
tion” party. How I hate the word! It is a newly-invented 
one, hard to write and horrid to think of, but the most ex- 
pressive that can be adopted. 

Thursday, Dec. 27.—Gen. Blair, member of Congress 
from South Carolina, attacked Duff Green in the street at 
Washington on Monday last, beat him unmercifully with 
a cudgel, and fractured his arm. Blair was a member of the 
Union Party, and from his own statement he had no private 
griefs to complain of, but resorted to this brutal and un- 
warrantable act in revenge for Green having in his paper 
stigmatized the Union Party as “Tories.” He appears to 
have been a suitable man to assume the character of the 
Goliah of his party, for he is said to be one of the largest 
men in the United States. It is a pity a cause so good should 
be defended by such bad means. 


1833 
Jackson’s Inauguration; Abolition; The Italian Opera 


The new year opened prosperously for Hone, though he 
thought his health not quite so good as before. He had recently 
sold a hundred shares of Delaware & Hudson Canal stock 
for 11114, which he thought a good price. He was just launch- 
ing his eldest son John in the drygoods business, supplying 
him and his partner with a capital of $25,000, and agreeing 
to endorse their notes when necessary. We find him comment- 
ing upon the election of Silas Wright to the United States 
Senate; expressing regret that his old crony Commodore 
Chauncey was ordered to Washington, and would take his fine 
old sherry with him; and waxing indignant at a young Phila- 
delphia whippersnapper who was spreading a story that Fanny 
Kemble had spoken in slighting terms of the United States. 
He intended from the beginning of the year to go down to 
Washington to witness Jackson’s inauguration. 


Monday, Jan. 7.—A new periodical called the Knicker- 
bocker made its first appearance on the first of this month. 
It is to be a monthly publication, edited by Charles Hoff- 
man, assistant editor of the American, and published by 
Peabody & Co. Bryant, the late Mr. Sands, and a number 
of other eminent literary men were engaged as contributors, 
and the work starts with a subscription list of 800 names. 
Public expectation has consequently been highly raised and 
in my case much disappointed. . . . The New York Mirror, 
a neat weekly conducted by G. P. Morris, which is a welcome 
visitor to my house every Saturday, is worth a dozen of the 
Knickerbocker. 


I proposed to Washington Irving, by request of the pub- 
86 
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lishers, to conduct this paper, but he refused, and I thought 
quite judiciously. His works have made him independent in 
pecuniary matters, and he was unwilling to tie himself down 
to write at stated periods, in the vein or not, as it might hap- 
pen to be. He has plenty of materials to keep him employed, 
and does not intend to do the world and himself so serious 
an injury as to remain in idleness. But he is happily no 
longer under the necessity of making his living by his “gray 
goose quill,” and is determined to write only at his leisure, 
and to write well. These were the arguments he used. 

Thursday, Jan. 17.—-A singular and disastrous accident 
occurred on Monday last on the railway between Newcastle 
and Frenchtown. A spark from the locomotive engine fell 
upon the baggage car and set fire to a lady’s bandbox, from 
which, aided by a high wind, it communicated to the rest of 
the baggage, and before it could be extinguished much of it 
was destroyed and injured. Mr. Binney and Mr. Sargeant 
of Philadelphia lost all their clothes, and an amount of 
$60,000 which was going to Fayetteville, N. C., under the 
charge of an agent of the Bank of the United States, was 
purloined during the confusion. 

Wednesday, Jan. 30.—Remonstrances against running 
the Harlem Railroad through the principal streets of the 
city are circulating among the citizens. I have signed them 
willingly, for I am much opposed to the whole scheme. It will 
be attended with inconvenience and danger, and affect most 
unfavorably the value of property in the streets through 
which it is to be carried—and Broadway is one of them. 
Every interest must be sacrificed and every feeling outraged 
to promote the views of a set of speculators, whose political 
influence will, it is feared, carry their measures in the leg- 
islature and in the city corporation. 

Friday, Feb. 1.—I finished reading a new novel by the 
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famous Mrs. Trollope, called “The Refugee in America.” 
Like her former work, it abounds in ridiculous remarks on 
tha national character and political institutions of the 
United States, and represents highly exaggerated carica- 
tures of our domestic manners, but the story possesses a 
strong interest, and the work is written with more ability 
than I supposed our prejudiced visitor possessed. I paid it 
the compliment of devoting two or three hours to it when I 
ought to have been in bed. 

Washington, Friday, March 1.—I went in the evening 
to a very handsome party at the French Minister’s, M. 
Serrurier, where there were many charming women and dis- 
tinguished men. There is a simplicity in the Washington 
evening parties which I admire. All the parties of the sea- 
son here don’t cost as much as one of our tremendous great 
New York affairs, where the house is turned out of doors 
and the money turned out of pocket to furnish two hours’ 
entertainment for a large party, of whom a majority care 
no more for their entertainer than for the man who un- 
corked the champagne or concocted the paté aux truffles. 

Monday, March 4.—The inauguration of Andrew Jack- 
son as President and Martin Van Buren as Vice-President 
of the United States took place at noon in the hall of the 
House of Representatives. I went up at eleven o’clock and 
formed one of an immense crowd who thronged the approach 
to every door. The wind was very high and the severity of 
the cold unmitigated, so that the time spent in waiting was 
not particularly agreeable. The President and Vice Presi- 
dent and their cortége arrived at 12 o’clock, and soon after- 
wards the door was opened, when I was carried in with the 
ruffianly crowd, but never got farther than the little vesti- 
bule in front of the chamber. I am told that the President 
delivered an inaugural address, and that the oath was ad- 
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ministered by the venerable Chief Justice. The address is 
published in handbills: it is well done, not too long, and well 
adapted to the state of public affairs. 

The President held a levee after the ceremony of inaugu- 
ration, and crowds went to the palace, I among the rest. 
But shortly before I arrived he had been compelled to retire 
from exhaustion, and the people were returning. He looks 
exceedingly feeble. If it were delicate and respectful to bet 
on such a subject, I would bet large odds that he does not 
outlive the present term of his office. 

I have engaged my place in the stage for Wednesday 
next, but it is amusing to see the strife to get seats; every 
vehicle is engaged for several days a‘:ead. I hope to get to 
Baltimore on Wednesday, but “when go thence?”—for the 
severity of the weather’has caused a suspension of the travel- 
ing by steamboat, and I won’t go by land, that’s flat. 

Baltimore, Wednesday, March 6.—I left Washington 
after breakfast, and contrary to my fears, had a pleasant 
ride. The weather continued very cold; the ground is covered 
with snow, but hard frozen, and not so deep as to make the 
wheeling difficult. Baltimore is full of homeward bound 
travelers, detained by the obstruction of the navigation, 
many of whom cannot find where to lay their heads. I am 
better off. I have a good chamber, with a parlor adjoining, 
which is jointly occupied by Washington Irving and my- 
self. I had not been in the house at Barnum’s fifteen minutes 
before I received invitations for four dinners, which will 
carry me to the end of my visit, unless I should continue 
weatherbound beyond that time. 

Baltimore, Monday, March 11.—Irving will remain a few 
days, and then pass a week in Philadelphia. I have found 
him a most delightful companion. He is cheerful, gay, talka- 
tive, and appears to be no longer subject to those moody fits 
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which formerly obscured his fine intellect at times, as the 
dark clouds flit across the face of the brightest summer’s 
day. Irving finds himself quite at his ease in Baltimore. 
He is caressed by the women and honored by the men, “the 
observed of all observers,” and I think he “carries his facul- 
ties meekly about him.” He gives himself no airs, is lively 
without conceit, and instructive without pedantry. I con- 
sider it fortunate that I invited him to be my roommate, 
and I presume he does also. 

New York, Monday, March 23.—Mr. Goodhue and I in- 
spected the hospital. There is a young lad of sixteen years 
of age there who was run over by a fire engine on Sunday 
evening, and is not expected to recover. Accidents happen 
so frequently from this cause, and the evils attending the 
present system of management by the firemen call so loudly 
for correction, that it is wonderful something is not done. 
The firemen encourage the boys to hang about the engine 
houses, which have become the resort of idlers and vaga- 
bonds who raise false alarms in order to get out the engines 
and to disturb the citizens, endanger their property, and 
risk their own lives. 

Thursday, March 28.—I dined with Mr. Abraham Scher- 
merhorn. We had Mr. Webster, Washington Irving, and a 
small pleasant party. After dinner Irving walked home with 
me, and sat with us an hour or two. His spirits are excellent. 
He is full of anecdote and talks a great deal; is no longer 
the moody, absent man he formerly was, but the cheerful, 
agreeable companion that we expect to find in the accom- 
plished author of the “Sketch Book.” 

Monday, April 1.—Mr. Audubon, the celebrated ornithol- 
ogist, called upon me a day or two since with letters of in- 
troduction from Mr. Quincy, president of Harvard College, 
and Col. Perkins of Boston. He is about setting out on one 
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of his enterprising excursions to the coast of Labrador, in 
pursuit of information to illustrate his favorite science, to 
which he is devoted with the ardor of a lover to his mistress. 
He is an interesting man of about 55 years of age, modest 
in his deportment, possessing general intelligence, an acute 
mind, and great enthusiasm. His work on the birds of North 
America, in which he is now engaged, is probably the most 
splendid book ever published. I have seen several of the num- 
bers in the Library of Congress; it will require nine years to 
complete it, and will cost $800; all the drawings are exe- 
cuted by himself or under his special superintendence. 
Saturday, April 13.—The result of the charter election 
settles the railroad question for another year, at least. The 
election has turned mainly upon that question, and no per- 
son has been elected who was supposed to be in favor of 
granting to the company the privilege of continuing the 
Harlem Railway through the streets of the city. Public 
opinion is decidedly opposed to this innovation upon the 
rights of the citizens, and this opinion has now been ex- 
pressed in the only right manner, through the ballot boxes. 
Thursday, April 25.—A fire broke out at ten o’clock this 
morning in the garret of the City Hotel, from an imper- 
fection in one of the chimneys, which burnt until three 
o’clock, and destroyed the whole of the garret and fourth 
story of that spacious edifice. Public sympathy is strongly 
excited, for this establishment has been a credit to the city, 
and Jennings, the proprietor, has been a great favorite of 
our citizens. The building belongs to John Jacob Astor, and 
is insured for $20,000. I attended this afternoon the funeral 
of Henry Astor, whose body was committed to the earth in 
one part of the city while the ruins of his brother’s splendid 
hotel were smoking in another. This old gentleman has left, 
I am informed, an estate of $700,000 or $800,000. His prin- 
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cipal heir is his nephew, William B. Astor, son of John 
Jacob, who gets $250,000 and is residuary legatee. 

Sunday, April 28.—The Corporation have made an ap- 
propriation of $200 to pay commissioners for going to 
Washington to offer some of the public lands near the City 
Hall Park to the government, for the purpose of erecting a 
new custom-house and postoffice. This measure begins to ex- 
cite a great deal of interest. Our citizens are taking sides, 
and uptown and downtown feelings are growing warm uvon 
the subject. It appears to me that the convenience of the 
Wall Street merchants to transact business daily with the 
custom-house ought alone to be consulted, but the dema- 
gogues of the ward-meetings are enlisted, and the Common 
Council has become the subservient organ of their will, and 
must move when they order. 

Thursday, May 2.—A meeting of the trustees of Colum- 
bia College, at which a report was made by a special commit- 
tee appointed to devise measures to reduce the expenses of 
the college to the amount of the annual income. The report 
was accepted. One of its features was the discharge of Dr. 
Ellet, professor of elementary chemistry, with a compli- 
mentary resolution. I opposed unsuccessfully the whole plan, 
not believing it necessary to expose the poverty of the insti- 
tution at the present time, when a great rival institution 
(the newly-founded New York University) is diverting pub- 
lic favor from us, even if such poverty did exist, but utterly 
denying the fact of its existence. 

Wednesday, May 15.—The spring exhibition of the 
National Academy has just opened. I have paid it only a 
flying visit. It is a good exhibition. . . . The President, Mr. 
S. F. B. Morse, and Cole have contributed the pictures which 
they painted and brought from Europe. The former are 
hard and cold as ever; the warmth of the sunny skies of 
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Italy does not appear to have had any effect upon the 
worthy president. He is an excellent fellow and is well ac- 
quainted with the principles of his art; but he has no im- 
agination. He makes good portraits, strong likenesses; my 
portrait of Chancellor Kent by Morse is very good, and 
Thorwaldsen is excellent, but he cannot design. There is no 
poetry about his paintings, and his prose consists of straight 
lines, which look as if they had been stretched to their ut- 
most tension to form clothes-lines. Cole maintains his 
ground. His pictures are admirable representations of that 
description of scenery which he has studied so well in his 
native forests. His landscapes are too solid, massy, and um- 
brageous to please the eye of an amateur accustomed to 
Italian skies and English park-scenery, but I think every 
American is bound to prove his love of country by admir- 
ing Cole. 


As the spring advanced Hone was much interested in the 
erection at Rockaway of an ambitious summer hotel, to be 
called the Marine Pavilion; he believed that it would reccive 
a large and fashionable patronage, and he, John A. King, 
and Robert Ray were heavy investors and leaders in the enter- 
prise. The Hone and Schermerhorn families were enjoying 
their new intimacy, and they gave a performance of part of 
Otway’s “Venice Preserved” and all of Sheridan’s “The Critic” 
in the spacious garret of the Hone mansion. This was on April 
22—just a month before Mary Schermerhorn left her father’s 
house for her own home a few blocks away. The diarist and 
his wife spent a good deal of time with her, for she was now 
expectant of becoming a mother. However, he found time in 
June, in company with Congressman Cambreling, to pay a 
visit to the Carbondale Terminus of the Delaware & Hudson. 
He was struck by the hard life of the coal-miners. “But there 
is not one, demon as he appeared from the nature of his oc- 
cupation,” he adds, “who does not look down with contempt 
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on a tailor, or a shoemaker, or any engaged in the more sed- 
entary occupations.” 

Among public events of the day mentioned by Hone was a 
strike (May 17) of the journeymen carpenters of New York, 
who “are parading the streets in great numbers to draw away 
from their work men who would rather work than starve. This 
unlawful proceeding is conducted, however, in a very orderly 
manner, They want $1.50 per day, and their employers refuse 
to pay more than $1.87.” An organized stoppage of work 
seemed criminal to men of Hone’s views. He notes the death 
late in May of John Randolph of Roanoke, and a few days 
later that of Oliver Wolcott, who had been Washington’s 
Secretary of the Treasury. Hone had known Wolcott as a 
New York merchant and a fellow officer of the Bank of Amer- 
ica. “He was a man of a strong mind,” he writes; ‘a fine writer, 
honest and patriotic, but violent in his temper and prejudiced 
in his opinions; a violent Federalist in the early part of his 
career, and a violent uncompromising Democrat afterwards.” 

Upon national affairs the diarist has little to say till the 
middle of June. President Jackson stood firm in insisting that 
the nullifiers of South Carolina must obey the laws, and ob- 
tained the passage in Congress of a “Force Bill’? empowering 
him to use the army and navy to enforce the tariff act. At the 
same time, through the efforts of Clay, a tariff reform bill was 
enacted. This paved the way to a reconciliation, and South 
Carolina rescinded the nullification ordinance on March 11. 
It was now possible for President Jackson to undertake a 
triumphal tour of the North. Accompanied by Secretaries 
McLane and Cass (State and War) he reached New York 
June 12. 


Wednesday, June 12.—This has been a day of jubilee in 
New York. The note of preparation has been sounding in 
our ears for a week past. The Man of the People (for he is 
such in a greater degree than any who has gone before him) 
slept last night at Trenton and was to make his triumphal 
entry to-day; and with the exception of Lafayette’s arrival, 
we have never witnessed such a scene. 
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I had the honor to receive from the Corporation an in- 
vitation to attend them as an escort on board the North 
America steamboat. The company assembled at nine o’clock 
and started immediately ; the superb vessel was fitted up in 
admirable style, draped in flags of all nations. The weather 
was beautiful. All the shipping in the harbor displayed their 
colors. The Ohio, Hercules, and Rufus King, all filled with 
passengers, accompanied the North America, and our Capt. 
Crittenden took the lead as commodore of the fleet. Our 
company consisted of between three hundred and four 
hundred, who were quite generally persons of high standing 
and respectability. 

We arrived at Perth Amboy a few minutes after 11 
o’clock. The vessels were anchored off a short distance from 
shore, where we lay until one o’clock, at which time the 
steamboat York arrived from Brunswick with the Presi- 
dent, and was received with cheers. After landing him a few 
ceremonies were performed, and he came on board our vessel 
and was received in due form by the committee of arrange- 
ments as the guest of New York. The President was ac- 
companied by Mr. McLane, the Secretary of State, Gov. 
Cass, etc. When the introductions were concluded, the flo- 
tilla was set in motion and the whole party was seated at 
the most splendid dinner which was ever seen on board a 
vessel. The whole of the cabin from stem to stern formed a 
beautiful saloon, decorated with flowers and otherwise orna- 
mented with beautiful taste. The dinner was excellent, and 
the wines served up in as fine order as if a party of twenty 
persons only were to be provided for. Among other delicacies 
there were fourteen fresh salmon well cooked and in prime 
order. Niblo provided the dinner, and the little man cer- 
tainly covered himself with glory. On entering the Narrows 
the noble Forts Hamilton and Diamond saluted in fine style, 
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and the reports of their heavy guns broke up the dinner 
party and brought the company upon deck. 

We were saluted from the quarantine ground, from the 
revenue cutter, and other vessels lying there, and from 
Governor’s Island. The bay on our approach was covered 
with vessels of every size and description. The landing took 
place on the wharf at Castle Garden, where the President 
was received by the mayor, and conducted to the great 
saloon, handsomely prepared for the occasion. Thus far 
everything was well conducted, but it was impossible to pre- 
serve order. The wharves and housetops and vessels were 
covered with people; the troops were drawn up on the Bat- 
tery. The President mounted a horse provided for him and 
reviewed them, but from the moment of landing all was 
confusion. 

The President now took up the line of march to the City 
Hall, and I made the best of my way home. Broadway from 
the Battery to the Park formed a solid mass of men, women, 
and children, who greeted their favorite with cheers, shouts, 
and waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs. He was received 
at the Hall by Gov. Marcy and his staff, and after receiving 
the marching salute of the troops from the platform front- 
ing the Park, was conveyed in a barouche, accompanied by 
the Vice-President, Governor, and Mayor, to his lodgings 
at the American Hotel next to my house, where a guard of 
honor was stationed to receive him. He reached his lodgings 
at seven o’clock. Boardman, the keeper of the hotel, has fit- 
ted up his apartments in superb style. 

Thursday, June 13.—President Jackson. The President 
is certainly the most popular man we have ever known. 
Washington was not so much so. His acts were popular, be- 
cause all descriptions of men were ready to acknowledge 
him the “Father of His Country.” But he was superior to 
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the homage of the populace, too dignified, too grave for their 
liking, and men could not approach him with familiarity. 
Here is a man who suits them exactly. He has a kind expres- 
sion for each—the same to all, no doubt, but each thinks it 
intended for himself. His manners are certainly good, and 
he makes the most of them. He is a gourmand of adulation, 
and by the assistance of the populace has persuaded him- 
self that no man ever lived in the country to whom the coun- 
try was so much indebted. Talk of him as the second Wash- 
ington! It won’t do now; Washington was only the first 
Jackson. 

Poor Adams used to visit New York during his presi- 
dency. The papers, to be sure, announced his arrival; but he 
was welcomed by no shouts, no crowd thronged around his 
portals, no huzzas rent the air when he made his appearance, 
and yet posterity, more just than ourselves, will acknowl- 
edge him to have been in all the qualifications which consti- 
tute his fitness to fill the office of a ruler of this great repub- 
lic, twenty times superior to Jackson. He wanted tact. He 
gave the toast of Ebony and Topaz, the ungracious off- 
spring of a mind loaded with study and unskillful in adapta- 
tion. And the other, in a moment when we were all anxious 
to save the country. . . . and when we doubted what his 
course would be, gave in a happy moment his toast, ‘The 
Union—it must be preserved.” It made a difference of five 
hundred thousand votes. Adams is the wisest man, the best 
scholar, the most accomplished statesman; but Jackson has 
most tact. So huzza for Jackson! 

Saturday, June 15.—The celebrated Indian chief Black 
Hawk and his companions, the Prophet and his son, now oc- 
cupy the place in the public curiosity which Gen. Jackson 
so recently filled. They arrived yesterday, and witnessed the 
ascension of the Castle Garden balloon from the steamboat 
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in which they arrived; they are under the charge of Major 
Garland of the United States Army. The crowd was so great 
that they found it impossible to land and enter the garden, 
as was expected. They were afterwards taken to the lodgings 
at the Exchange Hotel, in Broad Street, and Black Hawk 
is now the order of the day. 

Saturday, June 29.—Munificence of Boston. Col. Thomas 
H. Perkins, of Boston, made a short time since a donation 
to the New England Institution for the Blind of his house 
and lot of ground in Pearl Street, worth $30,000, on condi- 
tion that the further sum of $50,000 should be raised for the 
same object by voluntary contributions. The Bostonians 
went to work with their accustomed spirit, and collected in 
a very short time the sum of $51,117, of which $11,400 were 
the proceeds of a ladies’ fair. 

Wednesday, July 3.—The celebrated Col. Burr was mar- 
ried on Monday evening to the equally celebrated Mrs. Ju- 
mel, widow of Stephen Jumel. It is benevolent in her to 
keep the old man in his latter days. One good turn deserves 
another. 

Monday, Aug. 26.—Died at Jamaica, Long Island, on 
Saturday evening, Egbert Benson, aged eighty-seven years. 
This patriarch has held a conspicuous station in the affairs 
of this State. 

Wednesday, August 28.—Mr. Tyrone Power, who came 
out from England with Stephen Price, made his first ap- 
pearance this evening at the Park Theater in the part of 
Sir Patrick O’Flaherty in a farce called “The Irish Am- 
bassador.” It was a decided hit. He is the best Irishman I 
ever saw, particularly in low farce, with a rich natural 
brogue, a handy small figure, great vivacity, and excellent 
stage manner. He succeeded at once in establishing himself 
completely in the good opinion of the audience. Kemble 
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went with me to the theater and appeared delighted with 
Power’s reception. He considers him a man of talents. 

Thursday, Sept. 5.—I have been reading a work entitled 
“Three Years in North America,” by James Stuart, a 
Scotchman of literary eminence, who traveled with his wife 
in the United States during the years 1829, 1830, and 1831. 
He did not mix much with the upper class of society, for his 
object seems to have been to see and learn as much about the 
country as possible, and he obviously disregarded the at- 
tractions of dinner parties. He seems to have started with a 
determination to be pleased, and will not willingly consent 
to be disappointed. Now and then, to be sure, he does fret 
a little about the difficulty of getting water enough to wash, 
and a proper basin and towel (and I don’t wonder at it), and 
occasionally he does thrash with his gray goose quill an un- 
mannerly tavern keeper. His abhorrence of the evils of slav- 
ery and the tyranny of the slaveholders is expressed in no 
measured terms. But on the whole he makes us out the best 
people and our country the finest in the world. He flatly con- 
tradicts many of the disparaging statements of the famous 
Mrs. Trollope. 

Friday, Sept. 6.—A letter has been received from Mr. 
Rivafinole, the director of the new Italian opera, stating 
that he has engaged in Europe a corps of Italian performers 
of the first grade, who are coming out immediately. The new 
opera house, at the corner of Leonard and Church Streets, 
will be completed by the first of October, and the arrange- 
ments, as far as I can judge, superior to anything I have 
seen. The exterior has nothing to boast of. It is a large 
brick edifice, very plain and unpretending, and the sub- 
scribers’ money has not been spent to please the eyes of non- 
subscribers. 

Friday, Sept. 20.—The old jail which has long stood a 
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nuisance between the City Hall and Chatham Street has 
been for a long time undergoing the operation of transfor- 
mation into offices for the preservation of the city records, 
and strange to say, it has been converted into an edifice of 
classical proportions, a beautiful exterior, and perfect adap- 
tation to the uses for which it is designed. 

Wednesday, Sept. 25.—The President has caused his rea- 
sons for causing the public funds to be’ removed from the 
Bank of the United States, if reasons they can be called 
which consist only of personal motives and a most vindictive 
feeling against Mr. Biddle for opposing the election of a 
man who has avowed his unrelenting hostility to the institu- 
tion over which he presides. This, together with the confi- 
dence he expresses that the people, knowing his opinion on 
this subject, have reélected him by an immense majority, 
and will therefore support him in any measure which he may 
think proper to adopt, he considers his warrant for the most 
flagrant usurpation of power which has ever been attempted 
in our country. 


President Jackson had interrupted his New England tour, 
with its overpowering round of banquets, receptions, and other 
festivities, in order that, as his physician said, he might “re- 
turn to Washington alive.” Hone wrote (July 4) an amused 
paragraph upon his retreat. “He got as far as Concord, 
N. H., féted to his heart’s content every step of the way, and 
preparations were making to receive him farther east, and 
throughout the whole northern and western part of this State, 
when all at once he turned on his heel, came back to New York 
with his cortége as fast as horses and steamboats could convey 
him, arrived here in the Providence packet yesterday morn- 
ing, was transferred to the Philadelphia boat without again 
honoring our soil by the print of his sacred foot, and without 
any of us knowing anything about it, and is now safely lodged 
in his palace at Washington.” 
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Once back at the Capital, Jackson aimed a new blow at the 
“monster,” as he called the Bank of the United States. He had 
vetoed its recharter but the old charter had four years to run. 
Now, fearing that Nicholas Biddle and the financial interests 
would wage a campaign to pass a charter bill over his veto, 
he decided to cripple the Bank by removing the Federal de- 
posits, amounting to nearly $10,000,000. On Oct. 1, 1838, 
Secretary Taney of the Treasury initiated this policy, the an- 
nouncement of which made Hone and other Whigs so in- 
dignant. This was the signal for a battle royal between Presi- 
dent Jackson and the opposition majority in the Senate led 
by Henry Clay. Hone’s comments on politics rapidly become 
more numerous and more spirited. 

The diarist had done more than his usual amount of travel- 
ing during the summer. In July he had gone on a trip to 
Montreal and Quebec, where he had been received with honors 
by the civil and military authorities, including the Governor- 
General, Lord Aylmer. Later he went on a business trip up- 
State, and was struck by the way in which numerous towns 
had grown. Amsterdam, for example— “When I knew it 
formerly, it was a mean, inconsiderable Dutch village: now 
it is a thriving town with large stove manufactories, etc., and 
an excellent hotel.” He noted as a remarkable fact that the 
conductor on the Schenectady & Saratoga railroad traveled 
by rail 72 miles a day, or 26,280 miles a year! At home, Hone 
was pleased with the progress of the Marine Pavilion at Rock- 
away, and bought a plot of ground there, intending to erect 
a house for his family. He was equally interested in the erec- 
tion of the new Italian opera house on Church Street, to which 
he had subscribed liberally. On Sept. 16 there was a drawing 
for boxes, and he took one, to be occupied with James A. Jones 
and Peter Schermerhorn. We find several notes upon horse 
racing; one the winning of the $4,000 stakes in the North vs. 
South race at the Union course on Long Island by John C. 
Stevens’s colt Niagara; another a visit which he paid to see 
the famous horse Eclipse. A domestic event to which the whole 
family had looked forward eagerly terminated tragically: 
Mary Schermerhorn gave birth to a child, which died within 
two hours. 
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Thursday, Oct. 3.—A notice appeared in the papers of 
yesterday signed by Joshua Leavitt, Wm. Goddell, Wm. 
Green, jr., John Rankin, and Lewis Tappan, calling a meet- 
ing of the “Friends of Immediate Abolition of Slavery in 
the United States” at Clinton Hall last evening. I expressed 
great dissatisfaction that the hall should be let without my 
approbation for any purpose not immediately connected 
with the objects of the institution, and my decided opposition 
to its being used for the agitation of this most mischievous 
question. A great crowd of people collected to oppose the 
object of the meeting, and hearing that they had become 
tumultuous, I went over and found that Mr. Leavitt and 
Mr. Olmstead, the former of whom had granted the use of 
the hall, had been there and countermanded the permission ; 
and having locked the doors, the assemblage of persons had 
adjourned to Tammany Hall, appointed Robert Bogardus 
chairman, and H. C. Patterson and P. P. Purcell secretaries, 
and passed resolutions disapproving the objects of the meet- 
ing. 

Friday, Oct. 18.—Mr. Clay’s Visit. I regret exceedingly 
that the visit of my distinguished friend, Mr. Henry Clay, 
should have been made during my absence. . . . He came on 
Tuesday, and was received with the most distinguished marks 
of respect. Crowds of people received him with enthusiastic 
cheers on his landing, and he was escorted by one hundred 
gentlemen on horseback to the lodgings which had been pre- 
pared for him at the American Hotel, the same which the 
“oreatest and best” occupied during his visit. A public din- 
ner was tendered to him, which he declined. . . . Mr. Clay’s 
letters have all come directed to my care, and he has ex- 
pressed great disappointment at not seeing me. He left 
town this afternoon at 4 o’clock for Boston, was accompanied 
by a large concourse of persons to the steamboat President, 
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which was decorated for the occasion with flags, and was 
cheered by the people from every wharf on his course. Mr. 
Clay, after attending last evening the annual meeting of the 
American Institute, where an oration was delivered by John 
P. Kennedy, Esq., of Baltimore, visited the Park Theater. 
He came in about nine o’clock. The audience all rose at his 
entrance and received him with cheers, and the performance 
was suspended for some time. 

Saturday, Oct. 25.—The eastern papers are filled with ac- 
counts of Mr. Clay’s reception at Boston, Lowell, and other 
places. He certainly did not expect to have such a fuss made 
about him. It is honorable, however, to the country, and 
ought to stimulate public men to a faithful discharge of 
their duties and a patriotic use of the talents which they 
possess. 

Tuesday, Nov. 5.—James Fenimore Cooper and his fam- 
ily arrived to-day in the ship Sampson from London. This 
gentleman has acquired a high literary reputation during 
his residence in Europe as the author of several novels, but I 
doubt very much if the works which he published before he 
went away do not form a foundation for his fame, of which 
the superstructure he has subsequently erected is scarcely 
worthy. His late works have certainly not added much to his 
reputation on this side of the water. 

Monday, Nov. 19.—Opening of the Opera House. The 
long-expected opening of the opera house took place this 
evening with the opera “La Gaza Ladra”—all new perform- 
ers except Signora Marozzi, who belonged to the old com- 
pany. The prima donna soprano is Signora Fanti. The 
opera, they say, went off well for a first performance; but to 
me it was tiresome, and the audience was not excited to any 
violent degree of applause. The performance occupied four 
hours—much too long, according to my notion, to listen to a 
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language one does not understand; but the house is superb, 
and the decorations of the proprietors’ boxes (which occupy 
the whole of the second tier) in a style of magnificence which 
even the extravagance of Europe has not yet equaled . . . 
Our box is fitted up with great taste, with light blue hang- 
ings, gilded panels and cornice, arm-chairs, and a sofa. Some 
of the others have rich silk ornaments; some are painted in 
fresco, and each proprietor seems to have tried to outdo the 
rest in comfort and magnificence. The scenery is beautiful. 
The dome and the fronts of the boxes are painted in the most 
superb classical designs, and the sofa seats are exceedingly 
commodious. Will this splendid and refined amusement be 
supported in New York? I am doubtful. 


The diarist did see Henry Clay on the latter’s return from 
New England, and took him (Nov. 19) for a call upon Chan- 
cellor Kent. The Kentuckian was girding his loins for the Con- 
gressional fray. Hone writes in the middle of November that 
the removal of the deposits has caused a collision between the 
Bank of the United States and the State banks selected as the 
new depositaries. The result is ‘an awful scarity of money, with 
immediate distress and melancholy forebodings to the mer- 
chants and others who require credit to sustain them. Stocks 
of every description have fallen—Delaware & Hudson from 
125 to 114: Boston & Providence from 115 to 103: in both of 
these I suffer. Money cannot be had on bond and mortgage at 
seven per cent, and I am told good notes will hardly be dis- 
counted at nine per cent.” This was an omen of worse troubles 
to come. 

Among other visitors to New York was Edward Everett, 
then a Congressman from Massachusetts, who called and sat 
in Hone’s library for half an hour. “He is a man of fine talents, 
a good writer, and an eloquent orator,” says Hone; “a little 
pedantic, but his manners are unaffected, and his conversation 
instructive and agreeable.” Fanny Kemble was playing with 
her father at Park Theater again in November and December, 
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but to reduced audiences. “This,” explains Hone, “does not by 
any means arise from their having lost their attraction, for 
they are acknowledged to be the best male and the best female 
performer in America, but there is a bitter opposition at 
present to the Park Theater. The Evening Post and Morris’s 
Mirror take every opportunity to villify [the manager] Simp- 
son, ostensibly because he refused to grant the use of the the- 
ater for Mr. Cooper’s benefit, but I believe in reality to pro- 
mote the interests of the Bowery Theater. They have made 
it a party question, dignifying their favorite establishment 
by the title of the American Theater, and condemning poor 
Simpson as the friend and patron of foreigners.” 

Hone wrote in harsh terms of the President’s message, which 
reached New York Dec. 4. As a literary production he con- 
sidered it “fair to middling and nothing more.” It was pleasant 
to see that the national debt would be extinguished by the end 
of 1833. But the passages upon the United States Bank were 
“even more violent and intemperate than could have been an- 
ticipated, and in an important state paper, which is read with 
avidity in all parts of the world . . . it is undignified because 
marked with strong personal feelings of hostility, and unjust 
because it abounds in charges which cannot be proved either 
by the President or the unworthy advisers who, influenced by 
paltry motives of pecuniary interest, avail themselves of the 
weakness of excited feelings and uncompromising obstinacy to 
promote their own objects.” 


Friday, Dec. 13.—The session of Congress has commenced 
in a stormy manner, and the President and his out and out 
supporters have been assailed in both houses. The opposers 
of the Administration are bold and determined, and its 
friends unprepared to stem the torrent. A resolution offered 
by Mr. Clay in the Senate to have the standing committees 
appointed by ballot . . . was carried by a majority of five 
or six. This is understood to be an indication of the state of 


parties. 
Saturday, Dec. 14.—The Life of Alexander Hamilton is 
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announced as nearly completed; the first volume has gone to 
press. This work has been written by John C. Hamilton, the 
general’s third son. The papers, letters, public documents, 
etc., were originally confided to Dr. Mason, who undertook 
the work of compilation soon after the premature death of 
the illustrious subject. But the application of that reverend 
gentleman was never equal to his talents, and this work, on 
which his literary reputation was to have been established, 
was never begun. Since that time the papers have been suc- 
cessively in the hands of Col. Timothy Pickering and Judge 
Joseph Hopkinson, who it appears did nothing with them. 
Mr. Hamilton with laudable zeal has undertaken the task 
and I hope its accomplishment will gratify the public taste 
and reflect honor upon the author, who is, I think, a gentle- 
man of talents but as yet unknown as a literary man. 

Friday, Dec. 20.—General Jackson’s ill-advised measure 
of removing the public money from the Bank of the United 
States has occasioned great distress among those who un- 
fortunately depend upon their credit to pay their debts. 
His out and out partisans attribute the difficulty to the oper- 
ations of the bank, which they say ought to increase its dis- 
counts. . . . Money cannot be obtained at seven per cent 
on bond and mortgage, and for less permanent loans the 
borrower is completely at the mercy of the lender. Stocks 
have fallen prodigiously, particularly railroad and canal 
company stock. I hold $50,000 of stock in the Delaware & 
Hudson, the Camden & Amboy, and Boston & Providence 
companies which is not worth so much by ten or twelve thou- 
sand as it was three months since. 

Friday, Dec. 27.—The holidays are gloomy, the weather 
is bad, the times are bad, stocks are falling, and a panic pre- 
vails which will result in bankruptcies and ruin in many 
quarters where a few short weeks since the sun of prosperity 
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shone with unusual brightness. It will be worse before it is 
better. 

Monday, Dec. 30.—The times are dreadfully hard. The 
supererogatory act of tyranny which the President exercised 
in removing the deposits has produced a state of alarm and 
panic unprecedented in our city. The friends of the United 
States Bank on the one side, and the whole array of Jack- 
son men, together with the friends of the Pet Banks, on the 
other, mutually accuse each other of being the cause of the 
pressure; and so between them both, the community groans 
under the distress which these misunderstandings have cre- 
ated. “A plague on both your houses!” say I. The truth is, 
we are smarting under the lash which the vindictive ruler of 
our destinies has inflicted upon us as a penalty for the sin 
which Nicholas Biddle committed in opposing his election. 
My share of punishment amounts to $20,000, which I have 
lost by the fall of stocks in the last sixty days. Delaware & 
Hudson Canal stock has fallen suddenly from 125 per cent 
to 75 per cent; Boston & Providence Railroad from 115 per 
cent to 88 per cent; Camden & Amboy from 150 per cent to 
125 per cent. Delaware and Hudson fell 20 per cent in two 
days, owing principally to the failure of Shipman & Corn- 
ing, brokers, who have been gambling in the stock. . . . The 
removal of the deposits I believe to be the great cause of the 
pecuniary distress, to which may be added the operation of 
cash duties on woolens, which brings a large amount of pay- 
ments into the Treasury. The gambling in stocks which has 
been carried on by the brokers to an extent disgraceful to 
the commercial character of the city is another cause of the 
distress. 

Tuesday, Dec. 31.—The year 1833 commenced with bril- 
liant prospects of national prosperity and individual hap- 
piness, and during a great part of the year those prospects 
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continued unchanged, and the fair expectations of those 
who were reasonably sanguine appeared likely to be real- 
ized. The merchants were doing a good and profitable busi- 
ness, and the bounty of Providence, which gave plentiful 
crops to the farmer, and the state of foreign and domestic 
commerce, which afforded him a good and certain market, 
enriched the country and enabled the merchants in other 
States to meet their New York engagements with punctual- 
ity. Real estate increased in value, money was as plenty as it 
ought to be, and the improvements of the city kept pace with 
the enterprise and resources of the citizens. But the change 
is melancholy and has fallen upon us so suddenly that men 
feel the blow and know not whence it comes. Public confi- 
dence is shaken, personal property has no fixed value, and 
sawve qui peut is the maxim of the day. Never in any year 
did the 31st of December fail so completely to redeem the 
pledges of the Ist of January. 


1834 
The Bank War; The “Riot Year’; Whig Defeat 


New Year’s day was mild and sunny. Hone writes that “I 
visited from noon until five o’clock, and have never witnessed 
a scene of more joyous festivity. The streets were animated 
with groups of well-dressed persons, and Broadway in its whole 
extent was thronged with gay equipages, and its sidewalks 
with visit-making pedestrians.” But commercially the time was 
one of depression and uncertainty. Stocks rose and fell with 
dizzy rapidity. That of the Delaware &Hudson Company had 
been at 125 early in the fall; as the year closed it fell to 75, 
and the day after New Year’s it leaped to 90 again. The 
diarist wrote that “What will be the end of it God only knows, 
and Gen. Jackson don’t care. I have done all I could, and more 
than I ought. Stocks which recovered a little at the commence- 
ment of the vear, from the belief that the local banks would 
now be able to extend their discounts, have fallen again when 
it was found that the hope was illusory.” Even the restoration 
of the deposits to the United States Bank, he thought, would 
not furnish relief, for it would simply prostrate the new de- 
positories, the “pet banks” selected by Jackson. 

The diarist, feeling his own purse hard hit, writes bitterly 
of the celebration of the battle of New Orleans. Jackson should 
never have been rewarded with the Presidency, he says. “Any 
arm which has strength enough to wield a hammer and an axe 
may destroy the most beautiful work of a Phidias or a Michel- 
angelo; but where is the artist who can restore its desecrated 
remains to their original beauty?” In Washington petitions 
reciting the public distress caused by Jackson’s measures were 
beginning to pour in upon Congress, Clay had introduced res- 
olutions censuring the President for exceeding his consti- 
tutional powers, and declaring that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had not given satisfactory reasons for the removal 
of the deposits. A great three months’ debate, led off by Clay, 


had begun. 
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Saturday, Jan. 11.—The subject of the removal of the 
bank deposits increases daily in interest. Nobody talks or 
thinks of anything else. In the Senate Mr. Clay’s great 
speech was followed by one of four days from Mr. Benton, 
as uninteresting as the Senator himself, which had the affect 
of clearing the benches of the Senators and their audience; 
since which a most eloquent and able speech has been 
made against the removal of the deposits by Mr. Southard 
of New Jersey. 

Tuesday, Jan. 21.—Mr. Webster stands on ground of his 
own. He belongs to none of the political parties—the friend 
of his country and the supporter of the Constitution. As 
chairman of the Committee of Finance, he is preparing to 
come out with a report from which much is expected. His 
chance of success in any measure to settle the present diffi- 
culty is better than that of any other man, from the nature 
of his position. It is not impossible that he may enjoy the 
triumph of saving his country. Mr. Clay had that triumph 
last season; the effect of his compromise of the tariff ques- 
tion is now apparent and acknowledged by all. For if that 
question had been left unsettled and suffered to mix with 
those other subjects which agitate the public mind and fill 
the hearts of good men with alarm for the future, it is impos- 
sible to say what would have been the consequences. But Mr. 
Clay can do nothing now; the bitter feeling of animosity 
which the President entertains toward that patriot forbids 
the possibility of his exercising an influence over the minds 
of the party which constitutes the majority in the lower 
House. Mr. Webster may succeed better. 

Thursday, Jan. 23.—Mr. Ray’s Party. This was the most 
brilliant affair we have seen in a long time. “Mr. Ray at 
home, Thursday, 23d inst. Quadrilles at nine o’clock.” The 
very cards gave promise of quelque chose distinguée. The 
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fashionable world rushed with excited expectation to the gay 
Scene, and none were disappointed. Mr. Ray has the finest 
house in New York, and it is furnished and fitted up ina 
style of the utmost magnificence—painted ceilings, gilded 
moldings, rich satin ottomans, curtains in the last Parisian 
taste, and splendid mirrors, which reflect and multiply all 
the rays, great and small. On this occasion, all the science of 
all the accomplished artistes was put in requisition; decora- 
tors, cooks, and confectioners vied with each other, and each 
in his vocation seemed to have produced the ne plus ultra; 
and unlike other entertainments of the kind, the spirit of 
jealousy and emulation cannot be excited to an inconvenient 
degree, for . . . no person possesses such a house and very 
few the means to show it off in the same style. . . . 

Monday, Jan. 2'77.—Another broker failed on Saturday— 
Lucas Nathan, a large dealer in stocks and one of those who 
was extensively engaged in buying and selling out ahead, as 
it is called; a nefarious system of gambling, which has for a 
long time been a reproach to our city, and which can only be 
cured by the inability of the brokers to pay the differences. 
Three of these men have failed lately, viz., Shipman & Corn- 
ing, John Aspinwall, and Nathan, and Wall Street is in a 
horrible state of alarm and consternation. Stocks were lower 
than ever on Saturday. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29.—Packets. The old line of Liverpool 
packets originally established by Isaac Wright and Francis 
Thompson has been sold out, and Goodhue & Co. are to be 
the agents in the future; the house of Baring & Co., of Lon- 
don, is said to be concerned in the speculation. Six fine ships 
have been purchased for $216,000, or $36,000 each. The 
establishment of this line of packets and the punctuality 
with which it has been conducted serve as a pioneer and pat- 
tern to all other lines which were subsequently established 
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between this port and London, Liverpool, Havre and la 
Vera Cruz, and has contributed more than any other cause 
to the commercial prosperity of New York, and her unri- 
valed eminence among her sister cities. The original propie- 
tors, Wright & Thompson (both of whom are deceased), 
were well calculated for such an undertaking; bold and en- 
terprising, they were distinguished for habits of industry 
and methodical correctness in business, peculiar to the reli- 
gious sect (the Quakers) of which they were members. 

Lotteries. The article in the Constitution of this State 
prohibiting lotteries went into effect on the first of this 
month by the expiration of the reservation in favor of cer- 
tain pre-existent contracts with Yates & McIntyre. So that 
we are to have no more lotteries in the State, and if the laws 
are enforced prohibiting the sale of tickets in the lotteries 
of other States, we shall be relieved from the most ruinous 
and disgraceful system of gambling to which our citizens 
have been exposed. 

Friday, Jan. 31.—Another Failure. Wall Street was 
thrown into consternation this morning by the failure of 
John G. Warren & Son, a house in good credit and one of 
the most extensive in their line as brokers. This unexpected 
event is attributed to the unprecedented fall in stocks oc- 
casioned by the derangement of the money concerns of the 
city. If Gen. Jackson had visited Wall Street this morning, 
he might have been regaled with a sight similar to that of the 
field of battle at New Orleans. His killed and wounded were 
to be seen in every direction, and men enquiring with anx- 
ious solicitude, ‘‘Who is to fall next?” 

Friday, Feb. '7.—Liverpool Packets. Out *of forty-six 
packet ships plying between New York and London, Liver- 
pool, and Havre but two are now in port, both of which, in 
the ordinary course of things, ought to sail to-morrow. Our 
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latest advices from Liverpool are 71 days old, London 72, 
and Paris 75. This has never before happened since the es- 
tablishment of regular lines of American packets forty 
years ago, it is said, when there were only British packets 
running between here and Liverpool, one leaving each port 
monthly. It happened on one occasion that the packets for 
December, January, and February all arrived here on the 
same day. 

Great meeting.—A public meeting having been called by 
a notice signed by 174 respectable names of “the citizens who 
are oppose to the removal of the deposits from the Bank of 
the United States, and who are in favor of a sound currency 
by means of a national bank,” an immense concourse as- 
sembled at twelve o’clock at the place of meeting—the park. 
The number is computed at from twelve to fifteen thousand. 
I was waited upon by a committee and requested to officiate 
as chairman. When I came on the ground precisely at twelve 
o’clock I found an immense crowd already assembled, con- 
sisting principally of the most respectable mechanics and 
others in the city—men of character, respectability, and per- 
sonal worth, with a few miscreants who went, perhaps of 
their own accord, but were more probably sent there to ex- 
cite disturbance and disturb the proccedings. The rabble 
had gotten possession of the chair, and it required some 
hard thumps to clear the way sufficiently for me to come for- 
ward. I attempted to address the meeting, but the yells of 
the mob, and the noise of better disposed persons in attempt- 
ing to command silence, rendered all my efforts unavailing ; 
so I put the question upon the resolutions, which were car- 
ried by an immense majority, and then adjourned the meet- 
ing; but the mob did not disperse for a considerable time 
afterwards. This apparently organized outrage upon the 
freedom of our citizens cannot fail to strengthen our cause. 
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J. & M. Allen stop payment this day. They have been 
large dealers in domestic exchange, and their credit was so 
good that the losses by their failure will be extensively and 
heavily felt. They were contractors for a Pennsylvania loan 
of $3,500,000, a large proportion of which has been sent to 
England; but the fall in its value owing to the deranged 
state of the currency has ruined the contractors, and their 
creditors must pay the piper. 


The New York commercial community was in an indignant 
ferment over the consequences of Jackson’s removal of the de- 
posits. Stocks had dropped to distressing levels. Delaware & 
Hudson sold on Jan. 28 at 68; Mohawk & Hudson, which had 
once brought 190, at 83. In the middle of the month a long 
memorial to Congress for relief was drawn up at a public meet- 
ing, and within a few days received the signatures of 3,000 
men, including all the important merchants. The Jacksonian 
citizens took alarm and called a counter-meeting at Tammany 
Hall, where the “usual leaders,” as Hone says—Preserved 
Fish, Francis B. Cutting, and so on—obtained a large vote 
for resolutions approving all of Jackson’s acts. Meanwhile a 
deputation of New York merchants had gone down to Wash- 
ington to present their memorial. It was brought before the 
House, where the Democratic majority promptly sent it to the 
Ways and Means committee under James K. Polk, to be 
smothered. Before leaving the deputies called upon President 
Jackson, who, writes Hone, “gave them to understand that 
they had come on a hopeless errand, and very courteously sent 
them home ‘with a flea in the ear.’ ” 

But this was not an end of the matter. On the return of the 
delegates, a mass-meeting was called at the Exchange (Feb. 
11) to receive their report. “Such a meeting never before as- 
sembled in New York,” says the diarist. “When I reached the 
spot, the great room in the Exchange with all its avenues, the 
vestibule, and the porch were filled, and three or four thousand 
persons occupied the street in front—all firm and enthusiastic, 
but orderly and decorous in the extreme.” Indoors the dele- 
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gates’ report was read by James G. King. Then, on motion 
of John A. Stevens, it was resolved to appoint a Union Com- 
mittee of twenty-five men, “whose duty it shall be to confer 
with committees of the State and national banks, with a view 
to produce that entire concert and harmony of action essential 
to enable them to afford the greatest possible relief to the 
community.” In other words, to make war upon Jackson most 
effectively. 

The meeting then adjourned to the street, and (adds Hone) 
“the vast body came pouring down the principal avenue like 
a mighty rushing river to mix with the multitudinous sea be- 
neath. The whole street from William Street to a distance be- 
low the Exchange was a compact, solid mass of men. I was 
called upon from all parts of the crowd to read the report and 
resolutions for the benefit of the outdoor part of the concern, 
and was placed in a conspicuous situation on one of the ped- 
estals at the end of the steps forming the great entrance. I 
was received in the most flattering manner, and read them with 
considerable effect, notwithstanding the disadvantage I suf- 
fered from not having seen the papers nor heard them read 
previously. I then adjourned the meeting, and the great, the 
sublime, the intelligent mass separated and retired with decorum 
and dignity. Such an assemblage has never before been wit- 
nessed in New York; the spectacle from the elevation on which 
I stood was extremely imposing—a solid mass of heads with 
faces beaming with intelligence, actuated by one strong feel- 
ing, silent, attentive, decorous ; every sentiment was understood, 
every patriotic expression in the report and resolution re- 
sponded to with feeling and reflection. If this is not public opin- 
ion, we may look in vain for it.” 

Hone himself lost $8,000 or $10,000 by one failure, that of 
Henry Bucknor. Excited by reports of the great battle which 
Clay and Webster were waging against Jackson, he set out on 
the last day of February for a visit to Washington. 


Washington, Monday, March 3.—Our party, with the 
Kembles, left Baltimore at seven o’clock and arrived here at 
three, and I got a good room at Gadsby’s, which had been 
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previously engaged for me by Representative Selden. At 
five I went to dine with Baron Behr. He has the apartments 
formerly occupied by Bankhead, and the cook also, an artiste 
of the highest grade. The Colonel and I went to the theater 
to see the Kembles in “Hamlet”; but Fanny Kemble in the 
Washington theater is like a canary bird in a mouse-trap, 
and I soon came away and went to a delightful party at 
Mrs. Tayloe’s. There I met many distinguished people and 
all the Washington belles. 

Tuesday, March 4.—The terrible question which agitates 
the country is as far as ever from a happy termination. The 
late message of the Governor of Pennsylvania, attributing 
the financial distress of the country to the Bank of the United 
States, has thrown all aback, for better things were ex- 
pected. The President is more obstinate than ever, and the 
Speaker [Stevenson], with whom I had a talk this morning, 
is as subservient as the most docile man at Tammany Hall. 
How is it possible that a high-minded Virginian like him 
should consent to administer to the vanity and prejudice of 
a weak, unreasonable old man? But my friend wishes to go 
to England. My first visit this morning was to Mr. Clay. He 
says our only hope is in the election in our State and Penn- 
sylvania. Let them go for us, and a sufficient majority will be 
found in Congress to set things right, in spite of the op- 
position of the greatest and best. Our only relief is in the 
ballot boxes. Is it not worth fighting for? 

Wednesday, March 5.—I returned a number of visits, 
walked up to the Capitol with Mr. Webster and Mr. Chaun- 
cey, spent two or three hours in the two houses (the ladies 
were too wise to go in, but pursued their walk), and after- 
ward went to dine with Sir Charles R. Vaughan. 

Thursday, March 6.—The proceedings in the House have 
been more interesting to me than heretofore. I was admitted 
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upon the floor, a favor conferred so charily under the pres- 
ent rules as very much to enhance its value. This gave me 
a fine opportunity to converse with all the leading members. 
Among others I had a long talk about the state of affairs 
with that sagacious man, John Quincy Adams; and if I was 
not instructed, it was my own fault. He agrees with Mr. Clay 
that our only hope lies in the elections of New York and 
Pennsylvania, particularly our charter election. I heard 
Mr. Webster argue a case in the Supreme Court. I say with 
the fair Venetian, “Would that Heaven had made me such 
a man!” The business in the Senate was not interesting. 

Friday, March 7.—Contrary to my expectation, this has 
been a great day in the Senate. Mr. Webster made a glorious 
speech on the presentation of a memorial in favor of the 
bank and a restoration of the deposits, and Mr. Clay intro- 
duced the proceedings on the same subject of a meeting of 
mechanics concerned in building in Philadelphia, in one of 
the most eloquent appeals to the feelings of his audience 
that I have ever heard. It was solemn, energetic, and im- 
pressive, particularly in that part in which he addressed 
the Vice President personally, and exhorted him to use the 
influence he possesses over the President to persuade him to 
a better course of measures. “And if I touch your heart,” 
said he, “‘and persuade you to come to the rescue of your suf- 
fering country, I shall merit her gratitude and promote 
your glory.” Touch Mr. Van Buren’s heart !—good! 

Mr. Webster beckoned me out of the Senate into one of 
the committee rooms, where we had more than an hour’s 
talk. He unburthened his mind fully on the state of affairs 
and future prospects, explained all that has passed, and 
fully laid open his future plans. He will be in New York in a 
fortnight for one night, when he wishes me to convene a few 
of our political friends to meet and consult with him. His 
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plan for an extension of the bank charter will be laid before 
the Senate on Monday, where it will lie for a fortnight. He 
showed it to me and explained his views and expectations 
in relation to it. I was exceedingly flattered by this mark 
of Mr. Webster’s confidence, and certainly never heard a 
man talk so. 

Friday, March 8.—Mr. Clay wanted me to dine with him 
to-day, but as I could not, we had a whist party last evening. 
I dined with the Vice President, where I met a large party of 
officers, diplomats, and members of Congress. 

Sunday, March 9.—I called for Mrs. Webster this morn- 
ing and went with her to the Episcopal Church on Presi- 
dent’s Square, where the Rev. Mr. Hawley preached; after 
which Commodore Chauncey and I drove out to the navy 
yard, where we made a pleasant visit to Commodore Hull and 
the ladies. The Commodore presented me with a box made 
from one of the original live-oak timbers of the frigate 
Constitution. I dined with Judge Wayne and Mr. Cambrel- 
eng, and passed the remainder of the evening with Mr. Clay. 

Baltimore, Monday, March 10.—The accounts from 
home of commercial embarrassment and general distress 
are more and more appalling every day. Nothing can save 
us but a successful result of the elections throughout the 
State, and the first news of that kind is encouraging. The 
municipal election in Utica has gone in favor of the National 
Republican candidate by 800 majority. 

New York, March 15.—The President has renominated 
to the Senate the government directors of the Bank of the 
United States whom they rejected the other day, with a 
threat, it is said, that he will appeal to the people if their 
nomination is not confirmed. It is difficult to tell what this 
means, but his hostility to the Senate will lead him into 
some extravagant acts of rage, which he relies upon his 
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popularity to bear him out of... . Mr. Biddle returned 
yesterday to Philadelphia. Crowds of people followed him in 
Wall Street, to gaze upon the man who has been made con- 
spicuous by the unrelenting hostility of President Jackson. 

Tuesday, March 18.—Washington Irving acquainted 
me with a circumstance to-day which occasions me the deep- 
est regret. Stuart Newton, the eminent painter, his friend 
and mine, was at the last accounts from London a lunatic 
confined in a madhouse. His poor wife, the former lovely 
Miss Sullivan, with her child is in the deepest distress, and 
has written to her father to come out and bring her home 
when death shali have closed her husband’s unhappy ca- 
lamity. I am told there is a taint of madness in Newton’s fam- 
ily; his uncle Gilbert Stuart, the great portrait painter, had 
the character of a very eccentric man, at least. 

Thursday, March 20.—A great meeting was held in the 
evening at Masonic Hall of the young men opposed to the 
Administration. I went in for a few minutes. The crowd was 
immense. The large room and every entrance to it, the stairs, 
entry below, and every part of the building were filled. A 
tremendous meeting was held in Albany on Tuesday, the call 
for which was signed by 3,000 persons, to disapprove the 
removal of the deposits and other recent acts of the general 
government. 

Tuesday, March 25.—I availed myself of a regular rainy 
day to stay at home and prepare books for binding and file 
my letters. Such a day once in a while is a jewel beyond 
price. 

Gov. Marcy has sent to the legislature a message recom- 
mending them to create a State fund to protect the safety 
fund banks from the dangers to which they are exposed by 
the hostility and oppression of that monster of corruption, 
the United States Bank, to which he attributes all the dif- 
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ficulties of the times. This out-Herods Herod; taxing the 
people to support Mr. Van Buren’s rotten bank system, 
taking from their pockets the means of fastening upon their 
necks the yoke of their political masters! 


Hone wrote on April 2 that “politics occupy all my time.” 
He was busy with both city and national affairs. A mayoralty 
election was to occur early in April—the first popular election 
in the history of the city. At once the Whigs, or National 
Republicans, as they were still called, decided to nominate 
Gulian C. Verplanck, who, as Hone wrote, “was ousted from 
his seat in Congress by the Jackson party because he would 
not go all lengths in his opposition to the United States Bank.” 
Hone thought him a weak candidate. He was not popular, and 
he was not well qualified. “He is not a practical man; learned 
he certainly is, and an able writer on subjects connected with 
belles lettres and the fine arts; but he knows little of mankind, 
and his political course has been unsteady as the wind. Still 
he must be supported.” Tammany determined upon a bold 
stroke. It nominated Cornelius W. Lawrence, a firm “Bank 
man” and a member of Congress, who had refused to present 
the memorial of the New York merchants in the House, and 
who had been hissed at meetings of the commercial community. 
“This will be a fair trial of the issue,” writes Hone; “Mr. 
Lawrence, the man who has for the sake of the party proved 
recreant to the interests of the merchants, of which profession 
he is a member, on the one side, and Mr. Verplanck, who lost 
his seat in Congress because he would not pursue the same 
course, on the other.” 

Meanwhile efforts were being made to rally the best and 
richest citizens in an effective way behind Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster. On March 18 the Union Committee appointed for this 
purpose approved a pamphlet report written by Albert Gal- 
latin, and ordered 3,000 copies printed—an able document, 
says Hone. On April 2 Webster stopped in town on his way to 
Boston. Hone had assembled twenty-three leading merchants, 
bankers, and lawyers to meet him. “We had a full, free, and 
interesting conversation,” writes the diarist, “in which the 
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great Massachusetts Senator detailed all his operations dur- 
ing the session, and confirmed in the most emphatic manner the 
declaration which he made to me at Washington, that the hopes 
of our friends there to bring about a favorable change in the 
affairs of the country rely mainly upon the success of the great 
struggle which is to take place in New York next week. 


Thursday, April 3.—Mr. Webster left New York for Bos- 
ton at five o’clock this afternoon. The wharf near the steam- 
boat was crowded with people, who saluted him with repeated 
cheers. Thousands pressed forward for a sight of the de- 
fender of the people’s rights, and the supporter of the con- 
stitution and laws of the country. 

Friday, April 4.—Mr. John Jacob Astor arrived in the 
packet ship Utica from Havre. The news of his wife’s death 
will be the first to meet him. He comes in time to witness the 
pulling down of the block of houses next to that on which 
I live—the whole front Barclay to Vesey Street on Broad- 
way—where he is going to erect a New York palais royal, 
which will cost him five or six hundred thousand dollars. 

Monday, April 7.—I called to see Mr. Astor yesterday. 
He looks poorly and is much thinner than he was when he 
went to Europe. The hand of death has laid heavy upon his 
family during his absence, and his spirits are much de- 
pressed in witnessing the blanks which have been created. 

Tuesday, April 8.—The election for mayor and charter 
officers commenced this day with a degree of spirit and zeal 
in both parties never before witnessed. . . . The number 
of votes will be very great, probably thirty-five thousand ; 
the Whig Party, whose candidate for mayor is Mr. Ver- 
planck, are active, zealous, and confident of success. A great 
meeting was held yesterday at four o’clock at the Exchange, 
at which Benjamin Strong presided. . . . Several resolu- 
tions were passed, one of which recommends to the mer- 
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chants and traders to omit their usual attendance at the 
Exchange, and to close their stores and places of business at 
noon on each of the three days of election, in order to de- 
vote their undivided attention to the great business of re- 
form at the polls. This last suggestion has been in part ob- 
served; many stores are closed to-day, and several have 
notices on their doors that the inmates have gone to the 
polls to vote for Verplanck. A very large meeting was also 
held last evening of adopted citizens at Masonic Hall to ap- 
prove the course of Dr. MacNevin in joining our party. 
After the meeting adjourned they went to his house and 
cheered him, and he addressed them, wishing the party suc- 
cess. They came also before my door and gave me some 
hearty huzzas, but I was unfortunately absent, having gone 
to the theater with my girls and Miss Kane. My wife was 
alarmed at the row, as I had a visit of another kind a few 
evenings since from a party of retainers of Tammany Hall, 
and she was not able in her fright to distinguish between the 
shouts of enemies and the cheers of friends. 

Wednesday, April 9.—Election. There were several riots 
yesterday in the Sixth Ward, which have been repeated this 
morning. Respectable persons were beaten and trampled in 
the mud. Joseph Strong, the former alderman of the ward, 
is charged with having instigated and encouraged the 
rioters. The mayor and sheriff were called upon and inter- 
fered promptly and vigorously, and order was restored. 
Similar disturbances took place at the same polls this morn- 
ing, and many persons were seriously hurt. 

Thursday, April 10.—Last day of the election; dreadful 
riots between the Irish and the Americans have again dis- 
turbed the public peace..I happened to be a witness of the 
disgraceful scene which commenced the warfare. On leaving 
the hospital at noon, Mr. Goodhue and I, observing the 
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miniature frigate which our people have drawn through the 
streets during the election standing before the Masonic Hall, 
we went over and ascended to the large room, where several 
persons of the Whig Party were assembled, all perfectly 
quiet, as were the crowd in the streets, when suddenly the 
alarm was given, and a band of Irishmen of the lowest class 
came out of Duane Street from the Sixth Ward poll, armed 
with clubs, and commenced a savage attack upon all about 
the ship and the hall. There was much severe fighting and 
many persons were wounded and knocked down. The Irish- 
men then retired and the frigate was drawn away, but in a 
few minutes the mob returned with a strong reénforcement, 
and the fight was renewed with the most unrelenting bar- 
barity. The mayor arrived with a strong body of watchmen, 
but they were attacked and overcome, and many of the 
watchmen are severely wounded. Eight of them were carried 
to the hospital, where I went to visit them. 

The mayor has ordered out Col. Sanford’s regiment and 
a troop of horse, and proper measures have been taken to 
preserve order, but we apprehend a dreadful night. This 
outrage has been instigated by a few men in the Sixth Ward 
—George D. Strong, Abraham LeRoy, Dr. Rhinelander, 
Preserved Fish, and a few like him. Let them answer it. 

Friday, April 11.—Such an excitement! So wonderful is 
the result of this election that all New York has been kept 
in a state of alarm; immense crowds have been collected at 
Masonic and Tammany Halls, but the greatest concourse 
was in front of the Exchange. The street was a dense mass 
of people. Partial returns were coming in every few min- 
utes, and so close has been the vote that the Whigs at the 
Exchange and the small party for Jackson in front of the 
office of the Standard opposite shouted alternately as the 
news was favorable to one or the other; and up to the last 
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moment the result was doubtful, when, at the close of the 
canvass, the majority for Mr. Lawrence, the Jackson candi- 
date, out of the immense number of votes, 35,141, was found 
to be 179. There is no doubt, however, that we have elected 
a majority of the aldermen and assistants. The Common 
Council is reformed and we shall succeed in the great fall 
election. It is a signal triumph of good principles over vio- 
lence, illegal voting, party discipline, and the influence of 
officeholders. 

Saturday, April 12.—Public notice is given of a colla- 
tion at Castle Garden on Monday afternoon at three o’clock 
to celebrate the triumph of the Constitution and the laws 
in the result of the late city election. Mr. Webster is expec- 
ted to be here to-morrow and it is intended that he shall be 
present. 

Tuesday, April 15.—This was the day of the great féte 
at Castle Garden to celebrate the triumph gained by the 
Whig Party in the late charter election in this city, and it 
went off gloriously. Tens of thousands of freemen, full of 
zeal and patriotism, filled the area of the castle; every inch 
of ground was occupied. Tables were spread in a double row 
within the outer circumference; three pipes of wine and 
forty barrels of beer were placed in the center under an 
awning, and served out during the repast. Many speeches 
were made, regular and volunteer toasts were drunk, and 
the beautiful little frigate Constitution, which has borne so 
conspicuous a station in the late struggle, was placed upon 
the top of the building which forms the entrance to the 
garden, from which she fired a salute during the féte. All 
was enthusiasm and the shouts from time to time rent the 
air. But on a signal given the immense concourse broke up in 
good order and no excess or rioting marred the pleasure of 
the day. Six or eight thousand men formed a procession, and 
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marched off the Battery preceded by a band of music. Of 
these, a large number went into Greenwich Street. Having 
learned that Mr. Webster (who had declined the invitation 
of the committee . . . ) was on a visit to Mrs. Edgar, they 
formed in a solid body before the house and called for him. 
He made his appearance at one of the windows, and was 
received with shouts that rent the air. I was admitted 
through the basement, and having passed through the 
kitchen, came into the front room as Mr. Webster began to 
address the multitude. His address was full of fire and was 
received with rapturous shouts. After he retired he was 
called again and spoke a few words more, when the mighty 
mass moved off as they came, with order and propriety. 
I walked up with him as far as my house. 


The official canvass of the vote gave Lawrence a majority 
of 181. Hone went down to the Fireplace on Long Island to 
recuperate from the excitement, and caught some fine large 
trout, one weighing two pounds seven ounces. Returning, he 
found a jubilant letter of congratulation from Henry Clay, 
and newspaper accounts of nation-wide rejoicing over the 


Whig showing. 


Tuesday, April 22.—The Whigs of Philadelphia had a 
grand celebration yesterday at Powelton on the Schuylkill 
of our late victory. Philadelphia is not the only city which 
has celebrated our victory. The Whigs of Albany fired one 
hundred guns. Buffalo made a great affair of it with guns 
and illuminations. Portsmouth, N. H., received the news 
with one hundred guns, had a town meeting, and made 
speeches. There was also a grand affair at Goshen, which 
brought all Orange County together. Baltimore is making 
preparations. 

Thursday, May 1.—Mr. Astor commenced this morning 
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the demolition of the valuable building on the block front- 
ing Broadway from Barclay to Vesey Street, on which 
ground his great hotel is to be erected. The dust and rub- 
bish will be almost intolerable; but the establishment will be 
a great public advantage, and the edifice an ornament to the 
city, and for centuries to come will serve, as it was probably 
intended, as a monument of its wealthy proprietor. I am 
sorry to observe since Mr. Astor’s return from Europe that 
his health is declining. He appears sickly and feeble, and I 
have some doubt if he will live to witness the completion of 
his splendid edifice. 

Friday, May 2.—Col. Crockett, the Tennessee member of 
Congress so celebrated for eccentricity and strong natural 
talents, is in New York. He has been feasted and carried 
about to places of public amusement. The Young Whigs 
(for he is one of our party) gave him a supper this evening 
at the American Hotel, at which there was speaking, sing- 
ing, toasting, and shouting until a late hour; very much to 
the annoyance of my household, for we are so near that the 
noise of the carouse disturbed such of us as wished to sleep. 
A committee was sent from the meeting to invite me to join 
them, but I was not at home, and I presume it was lucky 
for me. 

Tuesday, May 6.—We drove down to the Long Island 
races. This was the first day. There was a match race be- 
tween Terror, a bay horse belonging to Walter Livingston, 
and St. Leger, a gray the property of Hamblin, for $3,000 
a side. Both horses were lame, and it was painful to see 
them run three four-mile heats. The race was won by St. 
Leger. A remarkable circumstance occurred in the last heat. 
Both of the riders after the third round stopped their 
horses, supposing they had run the four miles, and when 
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the cries of the spectators convinced them of their mistake, 
they started again, St. Leger taking the lead. 

Monday, May 12.—Cornelius W. Lawrence, the mayor- 
elect, made his triumphal entrance on Saturday. The 
Tammany party determined to make the most of the little 
they gained in the late charter election, mustered all their 
forces, hired a steamboat, and went down to Amboy, where 
they received their mayor . . . with colors flying and loud 
huzzas; had a dinner on board, when Jackson toasts were 
drunk and Jackson speeches made; and on his landing at 
Castle Garden he was placed in a barouche with four white 
horses, and attended by Walter Bowne, Stephen Allen, 
Preserved Fish, and two or three hundred of their follow- 
ers, paraded through the streets. I pity poor Lawrence 
sincerely. He is not used to such things, and will not be 
suited to the office into which his ardent supporters are about 
to thrust him. 

The steamboat which brought Mr. Lawrence to the city 
returned to take on board the railroad passengers who left 
Philadelphia at half past ten o’clock. The colors which had 
been used in the morning were still displayed, amongst 
which the most conspicuous was one bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “The Constitution is Safe While Jackson is Pilot.” 
The passengers who were waiting on the wharf to the num- 
ber of 100 refused peremptorily and unanimously to go on 
board until the offensive flag was stricken. 

Wednesday, May 15.—The unsightly wooden railings in 
the park have been removed and chestnut posts erected in 
their places, from which iron chains are to be appended, 
which will improve the prospect from my house. Mr. Astor’s 
buildings are nearly all removed; the dust from the immense 
mass of rubbish has been almost intolerable for the last 
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fortnight, and the crowds who promenade’ Broadway are 
compelled, like many of the politicians of the present day, 
to change sides, with this difference, that the one comes over 
to my side and the other leaves it. 

Tuesday, May 20.—Something in Major Downing’s style. 
Two or three of us were talking yesterday morning on board 
the steamboat, and as is the fashion nowadays, abusing Gen. 
Jackson and marveling at the undeserved popularity which 
he still enjoys in some parts of our country, when the sub- 
ject was illustrated by Col. Worth in the following story: 
On the arrival of the stage in one of the towns of the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania, during the President’s far-famed 
journey to the East, the crowd asembled in the bar-room 
of the tavern collected around the driver with the 
usual inquiry, “What news?”—“Why, haven’t you heard?” 
said the waggish driver. “The General made his grand entry 
yesterday into Philadelphia in a barouche drawn by four 
gray horses; and the crowd pressing around him so as to 
obstruct his progress, he just stepped out of the carriage, 
drew his sword, and run one fellow clean through the body.” 
—The darned fool,” exclaimed one of the auditors; “why 
didn’t he stand out of the general’s way!” 

Saturday, May 24.—The Italian opera company opened 
the house this evening with the opera “Gli Arabi.” I in- 
tended to go, but was seized with a dizziness before I went 
to Mr. Meyer’s and continued too unwell to go out in the 
evening. They say the house was not well attended ; the com- 
pany have been an unprofitable concern in Philadelphia, 
and I fear are not likely to do better here. Some alterations 
have been made in the interior of the house. 

The mail stage was robbed on Saturday night near Stam- 
ford, Conn. The portmanteau containing the large eastern 
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mail, with the letters from Boston and other places east, 
was cut from behind the stage. It was found afterwards rifled 
of all the money. 

Tuesday, May 27.—Life of Hamilton. The first volume 
of the life of Alexander Hamilton by his son John C. Hamil- 
ton has just come out. The rest is to follow, and the author 
seems to rely upon the confidence of the public to buy the 
first volume and trust him for the second. The necessity for 
this premature publication is perhaps to be found in the 
fear of a rival and probable inferior work on the same sub- 
ject, which is alluded to in the preface. 


Brief but numerous entries throughout the spring testify 
to Hone’s keen interest in the contest raging between Jackson 
and the Whig majority in the Senate. It was a battle royal. 
Hone thoroughly approved of the Senate resolution censuring 
the President for exceeding his powers in handling the public 
funds—the censure which Thomas Hart Benton fought for 
three years to have expunged from the journals. He approved 
of the Senate’s refusal to confirm the four government direc- 
tors of the Bank nominated by Jackson. Jackson was not in- 
clined to accept this rejection, and a little later (May 3) Hone 
was able to enter in his diary the gleeful note: ‘President Jack- 
son is going down faster than he ever rose. His obstinacy, self- 
will, and impatience of control hurry him on from one act of 
folly to another as fast as his greatest enemies could wish. 
He has nominated a second time his batch of government 
directors of the Bank, who were so promptly rejected by the 
Senate on their first nomination; and the Senate has again 
rejected them by the increased majority of 30 to 11.” As May 
closed Hone also wrote complacently of the Senate’s rejection 
of Speaker Stevenson, nominated by Jackson as Minister to 
England. But there was really little reason for satisfaction. 
The President stood unmoved. The thunderings of Webster 
and Clay, the barrage of distress petitions, had no effect upon 
him. If there was a panic, he declared, it was because the 
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United States Bank had embarked upon a policy of revenge, 
not because he had removed the deposits. Thus the situation 
stood when Congress adjourned in June. 

Hone’s immersion in the gencral Whig campaign had inter- 
fered with his usual recreations. The theater is seldom men- 
tioned, though he writes on May 10 of Charles Kemble’s 
benefit at the Park—‘a splendid house, full as it could hold.” 
At the same time he speaks of the engagement of Fanny Kem- 
ble to Pierce Butler, without comment. The diarist went down 
to Rockaway several times, where the $35,000 Marine Pavilion 
was fast approaching completion. In the middle of May his 
family and some friends had a picnic dinner at the Pavilion; 
‘not much to eat, plenty to drink, and great good humor to 
season the banquet.” He did not visit the coal mines this 
spring. However, he remained active in his oversight of them 
and of the textile mills at Matteawan; a meeting of the Mat- 
teawan Company directors at his house on May 23 author- 
ized the borrowing of $60,000 from John Jacob Astor at 7 per 
cent, for expanding the mills. 

On the last day of May Hone set out for a tour of New 
England, the special occasion being an invitation to stock- 
holders of the Boston & Providence Railroad to attend the 
opening of part of that line. It was a remarkably pleasant ex- 
cursion. By nightfall of June 1, driving overland from New- 
port, he was comfortably settled at the Tremont Hotel in 
Boston. The next few days he met many of the city’s nota- 
bles—Mayor Lyman, Governor John Davis, Harrison Gray 
Otis, and so on. William Appleton took him on a carriage 
drive to Mount Auburn and Bunker Hill. “The monument,” 
we were told, “which was begun with so much spirit eight or 
nine years ago on the spot where Warren fell and where Great 
Britain was first taught to respect the energy and devotion of 
a people determined to be free, is still unfinished. It was com- 
menced, as such things usually are in this country, upon too 
large a scale; the funds have run out and it will require fresh 
exertions and a new impulse to finish it upon the original plan.” 
They went on to the Charlestown navy yard, where Hone saw 
the frigate Constitution—“Old Tronsides”—undergoing repair. 
“Indeed, it seems to me that the old gun is to have a new stock, 
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lock, and barrel. And she has also that which disfigures her 
and disgraces Commodore Elliot, the commandant of the yard, 
who has placed it there: the full length figure at her bows of 
Gen. Jackson, white hat, cloak, pantaloons, and all.” However, 
adds Hone philosophically, in one sense it is appropriate. The 
effigy ‘“‘cannot but run ahead of the Constitution, as the orig- 
inal is wont to do.” 

The first section of the Providence railroad was opened on 
June 4 with a run from the Boston depot to Dedham, where 
a collation had been provided with champagne and punch, The 
next day he saw the picture gallery at the Athenaeum, and 
on the sixth went to an evening party at William Sullivan’s, 
where he had a bottle of the famous Eclipse wine, imported 
into Boston in 1806, the year of the great solar eclipse. Hone 
pronounced it “perfection.” Then he went on north. 


The White Mountains, Saturday, June 14.—The old 
Yankee character appears to me to be nearly extinct. I have 
taken pains to bring out some originals among the persons 
I have met since we left Boston; I have found them gener- 
ally civil and obliging and disposed to be communicative, 
but there are no oddities such as we used to meet in former 
days. The march of refinement and the progress of improve- 
ment which has substituted cotton mills and railroads for 
mountains and cataracts has made men ashamed of those 
broad lines of national character which became them so well. 

The only original I have met was a man at a place named 
Topsfield, between Salem and Newburyport, where the stage 
stopped, a tall, good-looking, youngish man with a dark 
chintz morning gown, no fool, and with something of the 
air of a pedagogue. He saluted me in a brisk, polite sort 
of way in the following concise and summary manner. 
“Warm day, sir.” “Yes,” I replied, “but we should not com- 
plain, having had so much cold weather lately.” “Don’t com- 
plain—only remark. Hope it will make the grass grow for 
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the cattle—think it will—had sharp biting lately—little too 
sweet.” The last expression was a joke, which I understand 
is sometimes applied to scant pasturage; “the nigher the 
bone the sweeter the meat.” 

Northampton, Mass., Saturday, June 21.—Death of La- 
fayette. The mail brought the Journal of Commerce of yes- 
terday, which announces the arrival of the packet ship Silas 
Richards. . . . My venerable friend Lafayette died at his 
house, Rue d’Anjou, a few minutes before five o’clock on 
the morning of May 20, in the 77th year of his age. This 
melancholy event was announced by Mr. Lawrence, the 
mayor, to a special meeting of the Common Council convened 
for the purpose. 

New York, Thursday, June 26.—Obsequies of Lafayette. 
The ceremonies in honor of Lafayette took place to-day un- 
der the direction of a joint committee of the Common Coun- 
cil. It was the last tribute of New York to the last major- 
general of the Continental army, the hero of the American 
Revolution, the ardent apostle of liberty, the benevolent, 
the virtuous Lafayette, and everything was done as it should 
have been. The procession formed in the park and places 
adjacent and was to have moved at three o’clock, but the 
delay occasioned by the arrangement of such an immense 
body of men, and a hard shower which dispersed the multi- 
tude at about that hour, prevented them for nearly two 
hours. The procession, led by the military, who made an 
unusually fine appearance, consisted of the corporations of 
New York and Brooklyn, the State and United States civil 
and military officers, the judges, the colleges and their stu- 
dents, the clergy, the Masonic lodges, the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, the fire department, and all the societies of the city. 
An urn, covered by the wings of the American eagle, well 
done in bronze plaster, was drawn by four white horses in 
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the centre of a hollow square formed by the Lafayette 
Guards and followed by the pall-bearers in barouches. These 
were members of the Cincinnati, associates of Lafayette in 
the War of the Revolution, and their selection was left, with 
delicacy and good taste, by the committee to the society. 

An hour was occupied in the marching in of the line. The 
services in Castle Garden were extremely impressive. The 
urn and other paraphernalia were placed, guarded as before 
described, in front of the stage. The funeral service of the 
Episcopal Church was read by the Right Rev. Bishop Onder- 
donk in a loud distinct voice, and a manner the most solemn 
and dignified. Several pieces of sacred music were performed 
by a choir of female and male voices, in number I think of 
one hundred or upward, with a strong instrumental accom- 
paniment; and an eulogium on the deceased was pronounced 
by Gen. James Tallmadge. 

Wednesday, July 2.—The cornerstone of Mr. Astor’s 
hotel was laid this morning at six o’clock at the corner of 
Barclay Street. The front of the building on Broadway is 
to be 201 feet 1 inch; front in Barclay Street 154 feet, and 
on Vesey Street 146 feet 6 inches; height to top of cornice 
17 feet. 

Thursday, July 8.—A dreadful fire broke out at one 
o’clock this morning which destroyed three new five-story 
stores in Pearl Street . . . ; the loss amounts to $200,000. 
This heavy loss of property may be attributed to the great 
height of the stores, to which the ladders of the Fire Depart- 
ment cannot reach or the water be thrown, and to the insuf- 
ficiency of the walls; two evils which exist in so great a 
degree in most of the stores which have been recently erected 
in the lower part of the city that if some remedy is not soon 
applied the insurance offices will have to stop writing or pe 
ruined. 
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This year was long remembered in New York history as the 
great “riot year.” Of one set of disturbances Hone strangely 
says nothing: the “stonecutters’ riot,” caused by the employ- 
ment of Sing Sing convicts in preparing marble for the new 
building of the New York University on Washington square, 
and other buildings. But he gives full space to a riot of July 
9, when in the evening a mob of hoodlums attacked the Bowery 
Theater, where an English actor named Farren was appearing. 
The same old allegation—that the unfortunate player had made 
some remarks disparaging to America—was used to excuse 
their invasion of the house and disruption of the performance 
by hissing, yelling, pelting, and so on. Edwin Forrest came on 
the stage, and restored peace; whereupon the mob rushed off 
to another quarter. They began the “abolition riots” to which 
Hone devotes several pages of his diary. 


Thursday, July 10.—There has been of late great ex- 
citement in consequence of the proceedings of a set of fa- 
natics who are determined to emancipate all the slaves by a 
coup de main, and have held meetings in which black men 
and women have been introduced. These meetings have been 
attended with tumult and violence, especially one which was 
held on Friday evening at the Chatham Street Chapel. Ar- 
thur Tappan and his brother Lewis have been conspicuous 
in these proceedings, and the mob last night, after exhaust- 
ing their rage at the Bowery Theater, went down in a body 
to the house of the latter gentlemen in Rose Street, broke 
into the house, destroyed the windows and made a bonfire 
of the furniture in the street. The police at length inter- 
fered, rather tardily, I should think; but the diabolical spirit 
which prompted this outrage is not quenched, and I appre- 
hend we shall see more of it. 

The conduct of the Abolitionists has been very indiscreet, 
but their number has been too small to give reasonable 
ground of alarm; and this attack upon one of their leaders 
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will add to their strength by enabling them to raise the cry 
of persecution. 

Saturday, July 12.—The riots continued last night. Some 
troops were out, but the mob had made so many points of 
attack that they completed in many instances their work of 
destruction before the police and military could be brought 
to the spot, and they appear to have been emboldened by an 
opinion which was industriously spread among them that 
the troops could not fire without orders from the Governor 
as commander in chief. This is erroneous, as they may find 
to their cost. The church of Dr. Cox, corner of Laight and 
Varick Streets, was nearly demolished, as was that of the 
Rev. Mr. Ludlow in Spring Street, and the residences of 
those gentlemen were attacked and rifled and the furniture 
burnt in the street. The Episcopal African church in Center 
Street and the house of the respectable pastor, Peter Wil- 
liams, were also destroyed, and many of the houses. of black 
people, particularly in Leonard Street and at the Five 
Points, shared the same fate. 

Monday, July 14.—The efficient measures of the police, 
aided by a force of two or three thousand uniformed militia 
with a strong body of citizens organized as special con- 
stables, succeeded in preserving the peace of the city. Crowds 
of people assembled at different places on Saturday night, 
but no violence was attempted, and there is reason to hope 
the riots are at an end. 

Friday, July 18.—Edmund Charles Genet died on 
Wednesday last at his residence at Schodack, Rensselaer 
County. He was at one time an important personage. He 
came as Minister of the French Republic to this country, 
and acted as became the representative of the madmen who, 
under the name of hberty, were destroying their country 
and crushing the people. Nothing but the firmness of Wash- 
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ington prevented Genet from enlisting the people of this 
country in the cause of the French mob. . . . I remember 
well when a boy seeing Genet, then Minister, dancing the 
carmagnole with a red cap on his head in the street. before 
Mr. Bradley’s boarding-house in Maiden Lane, surrounded 
by the sans-culotte crews of the French frigates which lay 
in our harbor, and cheered by thousands of our citizens not 
less extravagant than they. . 

Wednesday, July 23.—Vice President Van Buren came 
to town on Saturday. I met him in the street this morning 
and his greeting was friendly as usual, notwithstanding the 
opposition which I have made and must continue to make 
to his political course. I was much gratified by this cir- 
cumstance, for I have a personal regard for Mr. Van Buren 
which I should hope may not be incompatible with such 
opposition. 

Friday, Aug. 22.—Riot in Philadelphia. The spirit of 
riot and insubordination to the laws which lately prevailed 
in New York has made its appearance in the orderly city 
of Philadelphia, and appears to have been produced by 
causes equally insignificant—hostility to the blacks and an 
indiscriminate persecution of all whose skins were darker 
than those of their enlightened fellow citizens. Several houses 
were pulled down and their contents destroyed on Tuesday 
of last week; the police were attacked and several of the po- 
lice officers badly wounded. 

A most disgraceful riot also occurred on the night of 
Monday the 11th at Charlestown, near Boston. The popu- 
lace having been deceived by ill-designing persons into an 
erroneous belief that a young lady was confined against her 
will in the Ursuline Convent, a highly respectable seminary 
under the charge of the Roman Catholics, made an attack 
upon the convent, a noble edifice near Charlestown, and the 
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other buildings belonging to the sisterhood, and burned 
them to the ground with all the valuable furniture, dese- 
crated the cemetery, and committed every species of outrage. 
This act has caused great excitement in Boston. A meeting 
was immediately held in Faneuil Hall, at which the most 
distinguished citizens of all parties attended. Resolutions 
were adopted reprobating in the strongest terms the un- 
worthy conduct of their neighbors. Large rewards were 
offered for the apprehension of the persons concerned in the 
riot. The venerable Bishop Fenwick of the Catholic Church 
succeeded in casting the holy oil of his eloquence upon the 
furious waves which were about rising in his excitable con- 
gregation, and the consequences were less serious than at 
first apprehended. The active and prompt measures which 
were adopted led to the apprehension of the ringleaders, 
who await their trial. The Evening Post of this city, with 
its usual delicacy and regard to truth, charges the Whigs 
of Boston as the authors of this outrage. 

Saturday, Sept 6.—James Sheridan Knowles arrived this 
morning in the ship Columbus from Liverpool. He is an 
actor on the Covent Garden stage, and author of several of 
the most popular dramatic pieces of the present day, among 
which are “Virginius,” “The Hunchback,” and “The Wife.” 
The two latter pieces have given and received the greatest 
éclat to and from the acting of Fanny Kemble. I called to 
see Mr. Knowles immediately on his arrival, and fortunately 
added his company to a dinner party invited for this day. 
He brought me letters from Stephen Price. I was amused 
to observe how different his looks are from my preconceived 
opinion. Instead of a grave scholar-like man, thin and pale 
from having often trimmed the midnight lamp, I found 
him a jolly, good-humored, red-faced little fellow, with more 
appearance of joviality than deep study, great volubility, 
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a smack of Irish brogue on his tongue, and the manner of 
a sea-captain more than an eminent dramatic poet. 


The theatrical season had opened auspiciously. The Park 
Theater had been entirely remodeled, and Hone was enthusias- 
tic over the new decorations. There were three tiers of boxes; 
the first ornamented by medallion likenesses of celebrated 
British players, the second by scenes from Shakespeare, and 
the third by pictures of the Globe Theater, the Stratford 
church, the Stratford birthplace, and so on. Gay colors had 
been used, and everything looked bright and cheerful. Here 
at the beginning of September Wallack appeared in “Hamlet,” 
and Tyrone Power in “Born to Good Luck.” A month later 
(Oct. 14) Hone speaks of seeing the debut of the comedian 
Charles Matthews, whose “Mons. Morbleu” was received by an 
enormous house. Knowles made his first appearance at the Park 
on Sept. 29, in his own play of “The Hunchback,” and the 
diarist states that he “had the most flattering reception ever 
witnessed on our stage. His feelings were so overcome that for 
some time he could scarely utter a word.” Hone thought him 
an excellent actor. “His perfect conception of the part, on 
which as author he had bestowed so much talent and labor, 
gave importance to many passages which have hitherto passed 
unnoticed, and served to elucidate the plot in parts which have 
been considered somewhat obscure.” His voice was strong and 
clear, but the Irish brogue came out prominently. 

Hone, encouraged, in part by a slight reappearance of 
cholera in the poorest parts of town, spent much of August at 
Rockaway, where the Marine Pavilion now housed a congenial 
set of people. But he was never content without a summer trip 
to the north. On Sept. 8 he and James G. King, with some of 
their children, set out for Utica and Trenton Falls. The ex- 
cursion was uneventful. However, Hone recorded some interest- 
ing notes upon the competition of Hudson River steamboat 
lines. Coming back from Albany, his vessel the Champlain raced 
with the Nimrod all the way down to Hyde Park, neck and neck, 
and on reaching the latter town his party and their trunks were 
“pitched ashore like bundles of hay” to save time. Two days 
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later they took the Champlain on to the city. “Our boat had 
three or four hundred passengers, and such a set of ragtag 
and bobtail I never saw on board of a North River steam- 
boat—the effect of the fifty cent system. If the people do not 
rise in their might and put a stop to the racing and opposi- 
tion, it will be better to return to the primitive mode of 
traveling in Albany sloops. I would rather consume three or 
four days in the voyage, than be made to fly in fear and trem- 
bling, subject to every sort of discomfort, with my life at the 
mercy of a set of fellows whose only object is to drive their 
competitors off the river.” 

By the beginning of October campaign spirit was running 
high. Observers looked to the impending State elections to show 
whether the people would support Jackson’s fiscal policy or 
not. Hone believed that he detected an anti-Jackson current, 
and wrote that “the Whigs are cool, determined, and willing 
to go to all lawful and reasonable lengths to bring about a 
state of things more honorable to the country and advan- 
tageous to the people.” However, the New Jersey election in 
the middle of October was a decisive victory for the Dem- 
ocrats. This was a staggering blow. It meant that Senator 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, a staunch anti-Bank man, would be 
supplanted by a supporter of Jackson. The Whigs felt it all 
the more necessary to make a superhuman effort in New York. 
This might be called the pivotal State. They held a State 
convention, and nominated for governor William H. Seward, 
a young lawyer who had studied at Union College and sat in 
the State Senate. The Democratic candidate was William L. 
Marcy, who had left the United States Senate to become Gov- 
ernor in succession to Van Buren, and who was the leading 
member of the “Albany Regency.” “The times are critical,” 
wrote Hone; “a tremendous struggle is at hand, and most im- 
portant consequences will result from the approaching elec- 
tion.” 


Monday, Oct. 27.—Merchants’ Meeting. The merchants 
had a great meeting at the Exchange—a great Whig meet- 
ing in numbers, respectability, enthusiasm, and zeal equal to 
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any of those which were held in the same place previous to 
the spring election, and which led the way then to such 
encouraging results. There was no falling off there, my 
countrymen. I was unprepared to speak, but was compelled 
to go forward by a loud and unanimous call from all parts 
of the room; but I did not regret it, for it was one of the 
few cases in which I succeeded in satisfying myself, and 
judging by the applause I received I was not alone in my 
opinion. What a comforting thing it is to have a good opin- 
ion of oneself! 

Friday, Oct. 31.—The Whigs are raising Liberty poles 
in all the wards. I went to one of these ceremonies yesterday 
in the tenth ward, at the corner of the Bowery and Hester 
Street. The pole, one hundred feet high, with a splendid cap 
and gilt vane with suitable devices, was escorted by a pro- 
cession of good men and true on horseback, and was received 
at the place of its destination by an immense collection of 
good-looking Whigs, each of whom appeared inspired by 
patriotic feelings and a fixed determination to do his duty 
in the approaching contest. 

Monday, Nov. 3.—First day of the great election in the 
State of New York, which is to decide whether the principles 
of Gen. Jackson are approved and ratified by the people, 
and whether Mr. Van Buren is to be his successor; for these 
important questions are left to the decision of this State. 
Both parties are confident; but the confidence of the Whigs 
has gained strength daily for the last two or three weeks, 
and our success in Ohio, which is now certain, has conduced 
much to it. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4.—The election continues with spirit. 
The weather is fine, as it was yesterday, and contrary to 
the apprehensions of many of our citizens, we have had no 
riots or serious disturbances as yet. This is principally ow- 
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ing to the excellent arrangements of the inspectors, a ma- 
jority of whom, in each ward, are Whigs; to the precaution- 
ary measures of the Mayor; and above all to the awe with 
which the mob have been impressed by the determination of 
the better sort of people of all parties to prevent . . . such 
scenes as disgraced our city in the spring. 

Wednesday, Nov. 5.—The election closed this evening. 
The Governor’s votes were canvassed in all the wards ex- 
cept the sixth, and by nine o’clock enough was known to 
satisfy us te our heart’s content that we were beaten—badly 
beaten ; worse than the least sanguine of us anticipated . . . 
The Tories will have between two and three thousand ma- 
jority. 

Thursday, Nov. 6.—The triumph was celebrated last 
night by the worshipers of Jackson with the refinement 
and forbearance which might have been expected. I had 
been taken in the morning with an attack of vertigo and 
headache, which confined me to the house nearly the whole 
day, but I made out to walk up in the evening to Masonic 
Hall, where the news I received was not calculated to make 
me feel] better. I returned home much indisposed, and retired 
to bed at an early hour, where I was kept awake during 
the greater part of the night by the unmanly insults of the 
ruffian crew from Tammany Hall, who came over to my 
door every half hour and saluted me with groans and hisses. 
This continued till past three o’clock, and for what? Be- 
cause I have exercised the right . . . of expressing my dis- 
approbation of a course of measures which I conceive to be 
dangerous to the liberties of the people, and inimical to the 
free institutions of my native land. This I have done with 
truth, zeal, and firmness, but always, I trust, with decorum 
and propriety; and for this I have been insulted and an- 
noyed. I have for many years sacrificed my comfort, ex- 
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hausted my time, and abridged my enjoyments by a devo- 
tion to the service of my fellow citizens. A member of all 
the public institutions, charitable, public-spirited, or patri- 
otic, where time was to be lost, labor performed, and no pay 
to be had; my own affairs neglected, and my money fre- 
quently poured out like water; the friend and patron of the 
workingmen, without regard to party. And now my reward 
is found in the revilings of a mob of midnight ruffians, among 
whom, I have no doubt, were some of the very men whom 
I have assisted to support, to the exclusion of others who 
are proud to acknowledge themselves my personal and politi- 
cal friends. I believe I am rightly served. 


The defeat was indeed stunning. Marcy was elected by a 
majority of about 11,000; seven of the eight senatorial dis- 
tricts of the State chose Democratic senators. It was only a 
slight comfort that the election in Massachusetts resulted in 
unprecedented Whig majorities. Hone wrote of the issue with 
intense bitterness. Van Buren and Jackson, he said, had raised 
up forces greater than they could control. These were the 
forces of mob violence, of class hatred, of the poor and igno- 
rant intent upon pulling down the well-to-do and enlightened. 
It was all expressed in the cry he had frequently heard during 
the campaign of “Down with the aristocracy!” “They have 
succeeded in raising this dangerous spirit, and have gladly 
availed themselves of its support to accomplish a temporary 
object ; but can they allay it at pleasure? Will their voices be 
heard when they cry “Thus far and no farther’? . . . Look 
to it, ye men of respectability in the Jackson party, are ye not 
afraid of the weapons ye have used in this warfare?” Three 
weeks later he wrote with similar bitterness of Jackson’s an- 
nual message. 


December 3.—Yesterday at noon the President’s message 
was communicated to both houses, and it was in New York 
at two o’clock this morning, having been brought on by 
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express in little more than twelve hours—230 miles. This 
is a great performance and shows what money can do; but 
cut bono? There is not one reader of the daily papers out 
of a hundred who would give sixpence to read this docu- 
ment four hours earlier than he otherwise might, and the 
express in this instance is said to have cost $700. The mes- 
sage is, as usual, too long; but the people have become 
accustomed to take these annual outpourings of executive 
wet-nurses in pretty large doses, and rely more upon the 
efficacy of a bottle of Congress water than on the concen- 
trated virtue of a Seidlitz powder; and so Dr. Jackson, who 
can make his patients swallow anything, has, by the aid of 
his regular-bred practitioners in the study, and the green- 
apron boys below, managed to give the body politic enough 
to ensure tolerable regularity until his next regular visit. 
This message is interesting principally from the view it takes 
of our relations with France, with whom we have a knotty 
question which may ultimately lead to something serious, 
and I must say that on this subject the message is quite sat- 
isfactory ; its explanations are clear, its language dignified, 
and its sentiment manly and patriotic. .. . 

The language of the message in relation to the Bank of 
the United States is disgraceful to the President and humili- 
ating to every American. It smells of the kitchen, and resem- 
bles no more that in which the foreign relations of the 
country are laid before the people than a scullion does a 
gentleman. The language is intemperate, the charges against 
the Bank false and disingenuous, and the measures recom- 
mended injurious to the public interest. 

December 6.—Chancellor and Mrs. Kent and some other 
friends took tea with us. They came soon after six o’clock 
and we passed a most delightful evening. The Chancellor 
was gay, cheerful, and talkative. 


1835 
Speculation and Prosperity; The Great Fire 


Hone spent the afternoon of New Year’s day driving about 
in his sleigh, paying visits. It was a bright, snappy day, and 
Broadway was animated with pedestrians and _sleigh-bells. 
“Smiling faces were seen on all sides, and all the cares and 
troubles of 1834 appear to have been forgotten in the joyful 
anticipations of 1835.” But he himself was still inclined to in- 
dulge in gloomy forebodings. Jackson’s administration, he said, 
“will test the strength of our political institutions. If the 
people continue to support him in his most unwarrantable as- 
sumption of power, it will be idle to talk about the republican 
principles on which the government is founded.” One of his 
apprehensions was that the dispute with France, in the hands 
of the domineering American President and the excitable 
French Chamber of Deputies, might lead to war. His chief 
hope lay in the wisdom and caution of the Whig majority in 
the Senate. 

Almost at once the diarist’s equanimity was upset by a 
strange exhibition of bad taste, not to say downright rudeness. 
Fanny Kemble, to whom he had been so kind, had impulsively 
published in England a volume of her American “Journal,” 
which was to be brought out in America by Carey & Lea of 
Philadelphia. In advance of its appearance in book form one 
of the Boston papers and the New York Commercial Advertiser 
got hold of various extracts. Hone and his family figured 
prominently and undisguisedly in them, and he felt a justified 
indignation over this betrayal of his hospitality. Moreover, as 
he said, she was foolish to publish such a book now that she 
had become the wife of Pierce Butler, and would remain in 
America. He writes: 


January 5.—For instance, she gives the following account 


of the dinner I gave to her and her father on the 15th of 
144 
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September, 1832, the first occasion on which she was intro- 
duced into American society. . . . Mrs. Butler says: “Sat- 
urday, 15th.—At five dressed and went to (Mr. Hone’s) 
where we were to dine. This is one of the first houses here 
‘(thank you, madam),’ so I conclude that I am to consider 
what I see as a tolerable sample of the ways and manner 
of being, doing, and suffering of the best society in New 
York. There were about twenty people. The women were 
in a sort of French demi-toilette, with bare necks and long 
sleeves, heads frizzled out after the very last petit-courier, 
and thread-net handkerchiefs and capes, the whole of which, 
to my English eye, appeared a strange marrying of in- 
congruities. . . . The younger daughter of our host is beau- 
tiful—a young and brilliant likeness of Ellen Tree; with 
more refinement, and a smile that was, not to say a ray, but 
a whole focus of sun-rays—a perfect blaze of light; she 
was much taken up with a youth, to whom, my neighbor at 
dinner informed me, she was engaged.” 

I can excuse many of her impertinences for this glowing 
and just eulogium upon my sweet Mary. The following 
contrast between the delicate and interesting appearance 
of the ladies and the ruddy looks of English women are un- 
happily not far from the truth :— 

“The women here, like those of most warm climates, ripen 
early and decay proportionately soon. They are, generally 
speaking, pretty, with good complexions and an air of fresh- 
ness and brilliancy, but this, I am told, is very evanescent ; 
and whereas in England a woman is in the bloom of health 
and beauty from twenty-five to thirty, here they scarcely 
reach the first period without being faded and looking old. 
They marry very young, and this is another reason why age 
comes prematurely upon them. There was a fair young thing 
at dinner to-day who did not look above seventeen, and she 
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was a wife.” (Mrs. Alexander Hosack, I, presume). “As for 
their figures, like those of French women, they were too well 
dressed for one to judge what they are really like; they are, 
for the most part, short and slight, with remarkably pretty 
feet and ankles; but there’s too much pelerine and petticoat 
and de quoi of every sort to guess anything more.” The 
climate of this country is the scapegoat upon which all the 
ill-looks and ill-health of the ladies is laid; but while they 
are brought up as effeminately as they are, take as little 
exercise, live in rooms like ovens during the winter, and 
marry as early as they do, it will appear evident that many 
causes combine with an extremely variable climate to sallow 
their complexions and destroy their constitutions. .. . 
“After dinner we had coffee, but no tea, whereat my Eng- 
lish stomach was in high dudgeon. The gentlemen did not sit 
[Dominick Lynch], 
as I said before, uttered sweet sounds. By the by, I was not a 
little amused at Mrs. [Hone]” (My wife takes this to 
herself) “asking me whether I had heard of his singing, 


long, and when they joined us Mr. 


or their musical soireés, and seeming all but surprised that 
I had no revelation of either across the Atlantic. Mercy on 
me! what fools people are all over the world! the worst is, 
they are all fools of the same sort, and there is no profit 
in traveling. Mr. Bankhead [the British Secretary of Lega- 
tion], who is an Englishman, happened to ask me if I knew 
Capt. Blank, whereupon we immediately struck up a con- 
versation, and talked over English folk and doings together, 
to my entire satisfaction. . . . I was very glad to come 
home. I sang for them two or three things, but the piano 
was pitched too high for my voice; by the by, in that large, 
lofty, fine room they had a tiny, old-fashioned, becurtained 
cabinet piano, stuck right against the wall, unto which the 
singer’s face was turned, and into which his voice was ab- 
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sorbed.” (I am afraid she is right about the piano. I wish she 
knew that I bought it upon Dr. McLean’s recommendation, 
who has some conceit of himself in these matters, and that it 
cost me seven hundred dollars.) “We had hardly regained 
our inn and uncloaked, when there came a tap at the door, 
and in walked Mr. [Cornwall again] to ask me if we 
would join them, himself and the Dashes, at supper. He said 
that, besides five being a great deal too early to dine, he had 
not half dinner enough” (the Turk! he ate like an ox), “and 
then began the regular English quizzing of everything and 
everybody we had left behind. . . . How we English folk 


do cling to our own habits, our own views, our own things, 


our own people.” 

January 6.—Mr. Adams delivered on Wednesday last, 
at the Capitol, a eulogy upon the character of Lafayette, 
to which duty he was appointed by a vote of Congress at 
their last session. It is agreed on all hands and by all parties 
to have been a masterly production. It was a subject to call 
out the fine talents of the accomplished scholar and orator, 
and it was precisely the kind of labor Mr. Adams would de- 
light in. It would appear, however, from the following gossip 
of the “Spy” in Washington that the “greatest and best” 
and “New York’s favorite son” do not consider it good 
policy to bestow unqualified praise upon the man whom 
they have heretofore united to pull down: “After Mr. Adams 
had delivered, on Wednesday last, his masterly eulogy on 
Gen. Lafayette, a gentleman asked the President (Mr. Van 
Buren being present) how he was pleased with the address. 
The venerable Christian, pausing a few seconds, coolly re- 
plied: ‘There are some good things in it, but Mr. Adams 
fails very much; don’t you think he does, Mr. Van Buren?” 
‘Very much,” repeated echo. 

January 14.—The rage for speculating in lands on Long 
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Island is one of the bubbles of the day. Men in moderate cir- 
cumstances have become immensely rich merely by the good 
fortune of owning farms of a few acres of this chosen land. 
Abraham Schermerhorn has sold his farm of 170 acres at 
Gowanus, three miles from Brooklyn, at $600 per acre; 
four years ago, having got out of conceit of it as a resi- 
dence, he offered it for sale at $20,000, and would have 
taken $18,000 ; to-day he pockets $102,000, and regrets that 
he sold it so cheap! 

February 12.—Died on Saturday last, in Baltimore, Mr. 
William Patterson, in the 83d year of his age. He was 
formerly a distinguished merchant of that city, the father 
of Jerome Bonaparte’s wife, who was separated from her 
husband by order of Napoleon, who did not think it becom- 
ing when he placed a crown on his brother’s head that his 
throne and royal honors should be shared by the daughter 
of an American republican. It is not unlikely that about 
these times the ci-devant king of Westphalia would have no 
objection to return to the object of his first love. There is 
a son by this marriage, who married a Miss Williams, a 
handsome girl with a large fortune. They live in Baltimore, 
in very good style. I have partaken of the hospitality of 
this gentleman. It is somewhat remarkable that the three 
men who held the most distinguished place in the great com- 
munity of merchants which imparted wealth, splendor, and 
character to Baltimore have all died within about a year, 
leaving good names and large fortunes to their children. 
Alexander Brown, Robert Oliver, and William Patterson 
might at one time have been considered the royal merchants 
of America, as the Medici of old were of Italy. 

February 14.—I attended this evening a meeting at 
Washington Hall of a number of New Yorkers, with a design 
to form a regular Knickerbocker society, as a sort of set-off 
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against St. Patrick’s, St. George’s, and more particularly the 
New England. The meeting was large and exceedingly res- 
pectable; there were the Irvings, Moores, McVickars, Ren- 
wicks, Rapelje, Stuyvesant, Laight, Fish, Wilkins, the 
Schermerhorns, Brinkerhoffs, Costers, Colden, etc.—a 
goodly show of good fellows who will not disgrace their an- 
cestors. Bloodgood was chairman and Washington Irving sec- 
retary. A committee was appointed, consisting of Peter 
Schermerhorn, Judge Irving, Alexander Wyckoff, Hamilton 
Fish, Dr. Manley, and the president and secretary, to report 
a constitution and by-laws to a future meeting. I suppose 
we shall have a few annual dinners, which will be pretty 
much all that will grow out of this project. 


Hone’s keen interest in Washington affairs is shown by his 
frequent comments upon the two great subjects of the new ses- 
sion, the French difficulties and the President’s abuse of patron- 
age. France had agreed by treaty to pay the American claims 
for Napoleonic spoliations; but when the first payment came 
due it was refused by the French Minister of Finance on the 
ground that the Chambers had made no appropriation. Jack- 
son in his December message had bluntly recommended that a 
law be passed authorizing reprisals on French property if pay- 
ment were not made at once. Hone’s comment at the time upon 
this recommendation was unfavorable. This, he wrote, ‘“can- 
not fail to be considered by the French Government as a 
menace, and will, I fear, counteract the good effects of the 
firm but courteous style in which our claims for justice are 
set forth in the message, and weaken our cause with the 
lookers-on in other countries. Besides, I am not one of those 
who wish to place power in the hands of the President.” Now 
conciliatory steps were being undertaken by Clay and others 
in Congress to patch over the troubles. 

In the Senate an effort was being made to check Jackson’s 
use of the spoils system. Calhoun on Feb. 9 brought in a re- 
port describing the President’s arbitary removals in vivid 
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colors, and recommended a bill requiring the President, in all 
nominations to fill vacancies created by removals, to give the 
Senate a statement of the reasons why he had made such re- 
movals. 


February 17%.—The proceedings in the Senate of the 
United States have become very interesting within a few 
days. During the discussion of a bill brought forward by Mr. 
Calhoun to restrain executive patronage, which has brought 
out the most virulent opposition of the friends of Gen. Jack- 
son, Benton, the fiercest tiger in the den, insulted Mr. Cal- 
houn by charging him with falsehood. The accomplished 
Carolinian was compelled to notice it, and Benton was called 
to order. The Vice President, by some casuistical defini- 
tion of parliamentary practice, pronounced the gentleman 
not out of order. Mr. Webster apealed from this decision 
and his appeal was sustained by a vote of 24 to 20. There 
is some talk about Mr. Calhoun challenging Benton, but it 
cannot be. I would as soon think of challenging one of the 
hyenas of the zodlogical institution for snapping at me as 
I passed his den. 

March 14.—The packet ship Rhone arrived yesterday 
from Havre, bringing Paris accounts to the 11th ult. They 
are highly favorable to amicable settlement of our affairs 
with France. Mr. Clay’s able report, with the resolution 
which accompanied it and was passed unanimously by the 
Senate in January last, was received in Paris on the 7th 
of February, and had precisely the effect which I predicted. 
It healed the wounded pride of the French government and 
people; it convinced them that the menacing proposal to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal was only the act of the 
President, and would not be sanctioned by the legislature 
of the nation, and there was little doubt that the Chamber 
of Deputies would pass the Indemnity Bill. Thus has the 
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patriotic majority in the Senate once more interposed to 
save the country from a vexatious and unnecessary war, 
without the slightest sacrifice of national honor, although 
it is quite likely that Jackson will get the credit for it. 

March 15.—Old Ironsides. The frigate Constitution under 
command of Commodore Elliot got under way yesterday 
morning and went to sea. She goes to France, from which 
place, if the Indemnity Bill should not have been passed, 
she will receive on board the American Minister and his 
family and return to the United States, but if the bill should 
have become a law she will rejoin the squadron in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Book Club. I went to the Book Club with Charles King 
and Charles A. Davis at nine o’clock. This is a club which 
meets every other Thursday evening at Washington Hotel, 
where they sup, drink champagne and whiskey punch, talk 
as well as they know how, and run each other good humor- 
edly. I have been admitted a member after having refused 
several applications, for I have already more engagements 
than I wish; but this is a very pleasant set of fellows. They 
sit pretty late, however, for I came away at one o’clock and 
left the party seated at the supper-table. I don’t exactly 
understand why this is called a Book Club, for the book of 
subscription to the expenses is, I suspect, the only one in 
the library. Our party this evening consisted of about 
twenty, viz., Davis, President Duer, Charles King, Wilkins, 
William Kent, Harvey, Arthur Barclay, Isaac Hone, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, Ogden Hoffman, Patterson, Blunt, Dr. 
Francis, Baron Behr, Mr. Trelawney, author of the “Adven- 
tures of a Younger Son,” Beverly Robinson, etc. 

March 23.—New York and Erie Railroad. This great 
work, which is to cost millions of dollars, was undertaken 
by a company who applied to the present legislature for a 
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loan of the credit of the State to the amount of two millions, 
to aid in the accomplishment of their undertaking. This ap- 
plication occasioned a warm debate; promises were freely 
made previous to the late election that the bill should pass, 
whereby the votes of the middle and southern counties were 
secured to the dominant party, but after a severe struggle 
the question was decided (in the negative) on Friday eve- 
ning by a vote of 61 to 46. The majority may have had good 
reasons, for aught I know. But it is understood that the 
most prevailing one was that James G. King was one of the 
leading men in the enterprise, and he is a Whig; liberal 
he certainly is and public-spirited and enlightened, but he 
is a Whig and does not wear the Jackson collar, and it was 
exceedingly simple in the projectors of this great work to 
ask favors of the present legislature with such an encum- 
brance; if the State House was on fire they would not allow 
it to be extinguished by a Whig fireman. I wonder the states- 
men at Albany do not pass a law to deprive all but Jackson 
men of the privilege of voting at elections, or holding real 
estate, and making it treason for the butchers and bakers to 
sell them meat and bread. 

March 28.—Mr. and Mrs. Webster arrived in town last 
evening from Philadelphia. He is going home to Boston 
on Wednesday, and she will remain here with her friends 
for a week or two. Mr. Webster came this evening and drank 
tea with us and delighted us for an hour with his conver- 
sation. He talked about trout-fishing, Plymouth, Cape Cod, 
and Nantucket, and his eloquence made those trifling sub- 
jects interesting as those of more serious import, which it 
so ably illustrates and adorns. He and I agreed to make an 
excursion together in the month of June next from Boston 
to New Bedford and Nantucket, in which I promise myself 
great pleasure. Mr. Webster’s description of that part of 
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Massachusetts ; the primitive manners of the people of Nan- 
tucket ; the homogeneous nature of the institutions and social 
customs, and the isolated pride of their sea-girt territory, 
has awakened in me a curiosity which will be gratified in 
this proposed excursion, and I shall enjoy in perfection the 
delightful society of a man who, in his hours of relaxation, 
is playful and agreeable as he is great in the discharge of his 
public duties. 

April 2.—I dined with Mr. Abraham Ogden. We had a 
very pleasant dinner. Mr. Webster was there and Mr. H. G. 
Otis and Meredith. The great senator has been more uni- 
formly cheerful during his present visit than I have ever 
seen him, and he is, when “‘in the vein,” one of the best talk- 
ers in the world. Mr. Otis, when the tyrant of his limbs 
allows him to dine out, is always a most delightful compan- 
ion. His voice is perfect music, his choice of words scrupu- 
lously nice, and talent gives a charm to his narrative which 
makes his hearers regret that his longest stories should ever 
come to an end. He appears to me sometimes a little pedantic 
and too studious of effect, but no man of taste and feeling 
can listen to him during the social hours of a dinner party 
without improvement and delight. My friend Meredith is 
also an excellent diner-out, of a more joyous temperament 
than either of the above-named persons. He laughs louder, 
and his flashes are sharper. 


The charter election was now coming on, but Hone gives 
it very little attention. The Democrats having renominated 
Cornelius W. Lawrence for mayor, the Whigs had decided 
not to oppose him. “I am glad of it,” writes Hone, “for if we 
do not take him we shall have a worse man; indeed, I have 
been well pleased with his conduct during the first year of 
his mayoralty.” The really important question at the elec- 
tion was that of the Croton Aqueduct project. Submitted to 
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popular vote—Hone thought that a mass plebiscite upon such 
an undertaking was ridiculous—it carried by a large majority. 
The expenditure was then expected to be five or six millions. 


Wednesday, April 8.—This volume commences on a fine 
spring morning which is the more acceptable as it has been 
preceded by a spell of cold, rainy weather and northeast 
wind. The political aspect of the country is worse than ever. 
“In the lowest depth, a lower still is found.” Gen. Jackson’s 
star is still in the ascendant, and shines brighter than ever. 
The returns of the election in Connecticut, which was held 
last week, prove as far as they have been received that his 
party have succeeded in that Yankee State. 

Notwithstanding this untoward state of political affairs, 
the country generally is in a prosperous state, and the city 
of New York peculiarly so. All descriptions of property are 
higher than I have ever known them. Money is plenty, busi- 
ness brisk, the staple commodity of the country (cotton) has 
enriched all through whose hands it has passed, the mer- 
chant, mechanic, and proprietor of land all rejoice in the 
result of the last year’s operations. As for myself, I have 
availed myself of the rise of property, and sold enough to 
clear me of debt, which has been my great object for a year 
past. .. . I have gotten myself comparatively easy and 
comfortable, enjoying my armchair and the luxuries of my 
library. 

Thursday, April 9.—A complimentary benefit was given 
to Sheridan Knowles last evening at the Park Theater. It 
was gotten up by a number of public-spirited and literary 
gentlemen as a tribute of respect to his character as the first 
dramatic author of modern days. ... The pit was re- 
served for the accommodation of the committee and was filled 
principally by ladies as early as six o’clock. The whole house 
formed a splendid coup d’oeil, and the gross benefits will 
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be somewhere about $4,000. This has been a well-timed and 
munificent tribute to an exceedingly good fellow and an ac- 
complished poet, and he knows how to appreciate it. For the 
fact is that poor Knowles, although a great favorite, has 
made little or no money since he came to the United States, 
for he certainly cannot play as well as he writes. 

Friday, April 10.—The weather being fine and spring- 
like, I walked for an hour before dinner with my wife and 
Margaret on the Battery. Strange as it is, I do not think 
that either of us has done such a thing in the last seven 
years; and what a beautiful spot it is! The grounds are in 
fine order. The whole bay, with the opposite shores of New 
Jersey, Staten and Long Islands, vessels of every descrip- 
tion, from the noble, well-appointed Liverpool packet to 
the little market craft and steamer, arriving from every 
point, give life and animation to a prospect unexcelled by 
any city view in the world. 

Saturday, April 11.—A new work by Washington Irving 
has just been published. He calls it “The Crayon Mis- 
cellany,” and it is announced as the commencement of a 
series of tales, sketches, etc., under that unassuming title. 
The present work is “A Tour of the Prairies,” being a sort 
of easy written journal of events during an excursion which 
he made in the autumn of 1832 in the country of the Osage, 
Creek, and Pawnee Indians, under the protection of Mr. 
Ellsworth, commissioner of the United States, and a party 
of rangers. 

Tuesday, April 14.—I have passed a few hours delight- 
fully in reading Washington Irving’s “Tour of the Prai- 
ries.” It is of the very best kind of light reading. Killing 
buffaloes, hunting wild horses, sleeping every night on the 
ground for a whole month, and depending from day to day 
for the means of existence upon the deer, wild turkey, and 
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bears which the rifles of their own party can alone procure, 
are events of ordinary interest to the settlers in the great 
west, but they are matters of thrilling interest to citizens 
who read of them in their green slippers seated before a 
shining grate, the neatly printed page illuminated by a 
bronze astral lamp. 

Thursday, April 23.—A piece of ground in the rear of 
the Bank of America, fronting on William between Pinc 
and Wall Streets, with no building on it, 30 feet front and 
75 feet deep, was bought this day at auction by P. and S. L. 
Crary for $51,500. Francis B. Cutting and Robert Bayard 
bought two or three years ago the country place, as it then 
was, of the late William B. Bayard for a sum between 
$50,000 and $60,000 (a great price at the time) and sold 
it at auction in lots the day before yesterday for $225,000. 
Davis S. Jones sold yesterday, at auction in lots, the former 
country seat of Mr. Harrison, which he bought two years 
since, and made a profit of $85,000. Real estate is high 
beyond all the calculation of the most sanguine speculators. 
Immense fortunes have been made and realized within the 
last three months, and everything is dear but money. There 
must come a change; and when it does, woe to those who are 
caught! 

Friday, April 24.—A great footrace, which has occupied 
the mind of the fancy for several months past, took place 
this day on the Union Race Course, Long Island. It orig- 
inated in a large bet between John C. Stevens and Samuel 
L. Gouverneur, that the former would produce by a given 
time a man who should run ten miles within an hour, for 
which he offered a reward of one thousand dollars, and three 
hundred more if it was performed by one only. This was 
the day fixed for the exploit, and without intending it by 
any means, when I arose this morning I found myself with 
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Robert in the barouche, enveloped in clouds of dust .. . 
on the road to the race-course, jostled by every description 
of vehicle conveying every description of people. The crowd 
on the ground was as great, I think, as at the famous Eclipse 
race, and immense sums were betted by men who find it 
difficult to pay their honest debts, and by hopeful boys who 
have to square the amount of their losses from the reluctant 
pockets of fathers who, had they been thriftless and im- 
provident as their progeny, would have brought them up to 
qualify them for holding the horses which they now proudly 
drive. At 43 minutes past one o’clock nine men started for 
the prize. They all came around the first three miles each 
within six minutes, and the first five miles were performed 
by five of the number within half an hour. They then began 
to give in and three only ran the whole ten miles. One man 
alone won the race, performing the ten miles in 59 minutes 
48 seconds. His name is Henry Stannard, a farmer, aged 24 
years, born in Killingworth, Conn., tall and thin, weighing 
165 pounds. He appeared to me exactly of the size and 
form for such an undertaking, with much bone and muscle 
and very little fat. He was not distressed by his efforts. 

Wednesday, April 29.—The devil is in the people. A sale 
of French mahogany furniture recently imported took place 
at the City Hotel to-day. This being considered an interfer- 
ence with the regular journeymen’s business, some of them 
went to the place where the furniture was exhibited, and cut 
and scratched it in such a diabolical manner that the injury 
exceeds a thousand dollars. 

Thursday, April 30.—The return of May brings with it 
its usual accompaniment of pulling down and altering houses. 
The streets are beginning to be filled with rubbish, and to in- 
crease the troubles of our locomotive citizens, a new easterly 
storm is setting in, in which beds, bedding, and bookcases, 
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chairs, carpets, and crockery, will be exposed to damage. 
Great improvements are to be made in Wall Street. The 
Bank of America, at the corner of Wall and William Streets, 
was attacked this morning, and will soon be replaced by 
a splendid banking house for that institution. 

The rise of lots in the upper part of the city goes on with- 
out interruption from any cause, foreign or domestic. Mr. 
Kane has sold his large home, corner of St. Mark’s place 
and the Second Avenue, to Charles Graham for $35,000. 
He called this morning to offer it to me for the last time 
before he closed the sale, but I do not want it nor indeed 
would I consent to remove to any other situation, unless I 
was compelled to do so by selling my house in Broadway. 
Mr. Boardman offered me about three months since the 
price I asked for my house, $55,000, but I was to take in 
part payment seven lots of ground on the Second Avenue, 
below St. Mark’s Place, at a valuation of $35,000. This I 
declined, for I could not imagine then, nor can I now, that 
they were worth so much money. He has, however, sold them 
since for $38,000, and the speculators say they are a bar- 
gain. 

Monday, May 4.—The President having acquired 
strength by the result of the recent elections in Connecticut 
and Virginia, and with it the power to do wrong (the in- 
clination for which he possessed abundantly before) has 
now carried into effect a measure which has been in contem- 
plation for some time past. The Senate having adjourned 
and gone quietly to their several homes, he has rewarded 
the favorite member of his kitchen cabinet, Amos Kendall, 
by appointing him to the important and responsible office 
of Postmaster-General, by which he secures the enormous 
patronage of that department in all its ramifications in his 
favor. 
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Friday, May 8.—I finished Fanny Kemble’s Journal (of 
which more hereafter) and began Bulwer’s “Last Days of 
Pompeii,” a much more agreeable and intellectual employ- 
ment. 

Saturday, May 16.—This is the time of the annual meet- 
ings of all the great national societies for religious and be- 
nevolent objects. The Bible, Colonization, Sunday School 
Union, Missionary, Tract, and other good societies have 
poured upon us a host of respectable, good-looking, well- 
dressed men, clergy and laymen, some of them in black small 
clothes and shoes, and one or two even with cocked hats. 

Monday, May 18.—Yesterday was “All out!”—a pleasant 
day, the first, I think, this spring; and being Sunday, the 
streets presented a gay and cheerful appearance. The ladies’ 
new French hats and the gentlemen’s white pantaloons were 
exhibited with impunity from staining shower or biting 
blast, and the air was redolent of the tender grass and open- 
ing lilacs. During the day and evening the fire engines were 
exercised by the boys with their accustomed alacrity, and 
a few houses here and there in the upper part of the city 
were burnt for their especial gratification. 

Wednesday, May 20.—This being the day fixed for the 
opening of the Marine Pavilion at Rockaway, I took down 
in the barouche Dr. McLean and my son John. A large 
party was expected, but although the morning was fine, 
the company consisted of only fourteen, who sat down to a 
capital dinner, and returned in the evening. 

Monday, May 25.—This farce, the Baltimore Democratic 
Convention, is over, and their deliberations have terminated 
as was previously arranged. On Friday the convention pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United States. Martin 
Van Buren was unanimously nominated as President, and 
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Richard M. Johnson was nominated as Vice President, by 
the following vote: for Richard M. Johnson, 178; for Wil- 
liam C. Rives, 87. 

Tuesday, May 26.—Bremmer sailed yesterday on the 
Formosa for Havre. A voyage across the Atlantic is con- 
sidered now so light a matter that unmarried gentlemen like 
Mr. Bremmer, with plenty of money, without occupation, 
and without family encumbrances, take a trip to France, 
visit the mountains and lakes of Switzerland instead of the 
falls of Niagara, drink the waters of Baden-Baden instead 
of those of Saratoga, and return to New York in time to 
meet their fashionable friends, whose tour of pleasure has 
been confined to their own side of the water. 

Thursday, May 28.—I have finished the reading of Mack- 
intosh’s “History of the Revolution,” by the late learned 
lawyer and statesman Sir James Mackintosh. It is published 
in an awkward thick octavo of 742 pages. It is the common 
practice of publishers in this country at the present time to 
include in one volume the whole of a standard work like this, 
which for the convenience of the reader ought to occupy 
two or three. The object is to furnish food for literary ap- 
petites at the cheapest possible rate. This book, well printed, 
neatly stitched in boards, cost but $3.25. According to the 
old mode of printing and binding the price would have been 
$20. I have the whole of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall” in a 
volume of 1303 pages, published in London by Robinson, 
and Hannah More’s entire works in a royal octavo of 1200 
pages, published here by Harper & Brothers. 


At the beginning of June Hone left with his daughter Mar- 
garet on an excursion to Utica and Trenton Falls. He saw 
many evidences of growth up-State. Syracuse had greatly im; 
proved. “A bustling, noisy place, with long rows of three-story 
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brick houses, stores, and shops, with all descriptions of mer- 
chandise; canal boats arriving and departing, Major Stevens 
the dwarf, and the dancing monkeys.” The construction of 
the Utica & Schenectady railroad was proceeding with im- 
mense vigor. Incidentally, Hone mentions on June 17 that the 
Boston & Providence railroad was now wholly completed ex- 
cept for a viaduct, and that New York passengers were now 
using it. The run by steamboat from New York to Providence 
was twelve hours, and that by rail to Boston two and a half 
more, so that “persons leaving this city at six in the morning 
can unstrap their trunks at their lodgings in Boston by day- 
light on a sammer day.” 

Among city events Hone mentions the departure of Tyrone 
Power and Sheridan Knowles for England, both with their 
pockets full of money; the fall of a heavy block of granite 
which was being hoisted to the top of Astor’s new hotel at 
Broadway and Vesey street, but which luckily failed to strike 
any pedestrian; and a disastrous wind storm. He was as yet 
little interested in the Presidential campaign. The Baltimore 
convention of the Democrats struck him as an absurdly cut- 
and-dried affair, called to “ratify unanimously the edict 
which has gone forth from Washington and been countersigned 
at Albany.” Every one took it for granted that Van Buren 
would be elected. But the diarist does follow the developments 
in the Franco-American imbroglio closely. On May 26 he 
writes gleefully that news has come from France that the 
French Chambers have passed an appropriation bill for the 
American payments; but that they have added a clause for- 
bidding the disbursement of the money until after the French 
Government shall have received satisfactory explanations with 
regard to the President’s threatening message. ‘What will 
Old Hickory say to this? Apologize? He certainly will not, for 
his flatterers have told him, and told the people, and they all 
believe it, that his firmness, his vigor, his dare-deviltry have 
extorted from the fears of the French that which we should 
never have gained from their justice.” A little later, on June 
23, the Constitution arrived in the harbor, bringing back with 
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her the American Minister, Edward Livingston. Affairs looked 
ominous. 

Hone stayed in town over the Fourth, although he had 
already in mind an excursion to Buffalo. 


Saturday, July 4.—A fine morning, clear sunshine; pretty 
warm for the troops and others who celebrate the day, but 
exceedingly comfortable for those who keep quiet. I am 
seated in the library in my white jacket and slippers, with 
a slight headache. The troops have just passed. The parade 
was not so good as usual, and Broadway is so much ob- 
structed by omnibuses and butchers’ carts that it was im- 
possible to make a good display. 

I dined with the honorable the Corporation. These dinners 
are never very refined nor very intellectual, but this was 
even less so than usual. The constituents of the members 
who, like some of themselves, are rather queer sort of folk, 
must be invited, and as the dinner and diners are abundant, 
they feed enormously and in utter disregard of the good 
temperance rules so much in fashion, lay in large stores of 
present hilarity and future headache; and as in duty bound, 
they pay for their share of the municipal banquet by laud- 
ing their liberal entertainers, and shouting at the tops of 
their excited voices ‘““Huzza!” to all their party sentiments, 
no matter how violent or unreasonable. The President’s 
health was received with all the fire and vivacity which 
brandy or champagne can inspire, but the great burst of 
feeling was reserved for New York’s favorite son, “the Vice 
President.” The “three times three’ which succeeded the 
announcement of this toast made the very cupola on the top 
of the hall tremble over our heads; the deep-toned bell 
which is suspended under the queer-looking canopy, like a 
toad under some enormous mushroom, to utter the sounds 
of fearful vibrations, and the four-and-twenty pounders of 
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“Old Ironsides,” which were at the same moment keeping 
Fourth of July on the North River, could scarcely be heard 
in the patriotic din which spontaneously burst forth to waft 
the glorious sentiment to the responsive heavens. 
Wednesday, July 8.—The calamity which has for some 
time past threatened our country has happened at last, and 
every man who admires talents and venerates virtue mourns 
over the loss we have sustained. John Marshall, the wise, the 
virtuous, the patriotic, died on the afternoon of Monday 
the 6th inst., at six o’clock, in Philadelphia, in which city 
he had been for some time to avail himself of the best medical 
advice. Take the Chief Justice for all in all, he combined 
in his character more good and great qualities than any 
other man in the United States during his or any other 
time, with the exception of his friend and associate, Wash- 
ington; and his death at this time is a greater national ca- 
lamity than Washington’s was when it occurred .. . 
Friday, July 10.—Charles King gave me, on board the 
steamboat, yesterday morning the Evening Post to read an 
infamous editorial notice of the death of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. They say he was a man of considerable talents! but 
an enemy to Democratic principles, and used his influence 
in the court over which he presided to subvert them, and on 
the whole his removal is a cause of rejoicing. This is ab- 
solutely a species of impiety for which I want words to ex- 
press my abhorrence. It is of a piece with Duane’s celebrated 
article published in the Aurora on the death of Washing- 
LOM Sie? 
Angelica, N. Y., Thursday, July 16.—Came to Geneseo, 
ten miles. I visited Mr. James Wadsworth, and saw his fine 
farm, said to be the best in the State. We were received with 
the most marked attention and kindest hospitality. Mr. 
Wadsworth called instantly and took my wife to his house, 
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from which we were not allowed to depart until we promised 
to stay a night at his house on our return. His son William 
and his lovely daughter Elizabeth took some of our ladies 
in their carriage and accompanied us to Mount Morris. 

Avon, Sunday, July 19.—I found at this place New York 
papers of the 16th. They contain a report that the Presi- 
dent has appointed Roger B. Taney Chief Justice of the 
United States in the place of the lamented John Marshall. 
Mr. Taney is a lawyer of high reputation, and except in 
his slavish devotion to Gen. Jackson, and his party, which 
led him during his short career as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to perform an act of subserviency which must “Damn 
him to everlasting fame,” he was always esteemed a respect- 
able man; the act alluded to, namely, the acceptance of 
office solely to do the President’s dirty work of removing the 
deposits, was sufficient to entitle him to this or any other 
office in his gift, and as none but a person possessing that 
sort of qualification could be appointed, it is fortunate on 
the whole that the ermine has not fallen upon less worthy 
shoulders. If this appointment has been made, and Mr. 
Van Buren should be elected President (of which I think 
there is very little doubt) the remarkable fact will be dis- 
closed, of the two most exalted offices in the country being 
held by individuals whose nominations for other offices of 
greatly inferior importance have been rejected by the Sen- 
ate. 

Buffalo, Tuesday, July 21.—We arrived here in the canal 
boat at 3 o’clock this afternoon. The boat was not crowded, 
the weather was cool and pleasant, the accommodations good, 
the captain polite, our fellow-passengers well behaved, and 
altogether I do not remember to have ever had so pleasant 
a ride on the canal. . . . There are many interesting points 
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on the canal in this route. Lockport, the most so, has im- 
proved astonishingly since I saw it. Manufactories, mills, 
stone houses, and banks are to be seen in every direc- 
BOD, a 

And now for Buffalo, the Lion of the West! The en- 
trance to the harbor presents a scene of commercial activity 
equal to that of a great seaport; and the town (I beg pardon, 
the city) is rising under the hands of enterprise into an 
importance second only to the great city at the southern 
extremity of the State. Long ranges of granite workhouses, 
immense hotels, omnibuses, and all the paraphernalia of 
the American Tyre. The rage for speculation prevails in 
Buffalo equal to that in New York or Brooklyn. We took 
a barouche and drove out to see this mighty Buffalo. They 
scorn a comparison with Albany, and reluctantly acknowl- 
edge their city inferior to New York. Some of the gentle- 
men’s seats in the suburbs are in good taste and the houses 
handsome. 

I visited a new theater which was opened last night. It is 
the property of Mr. Brisbane of Batavia, cost $40,000, and 
if it does not prove a bad speculation I have lost my guess. 
There is another theater, large enough for the place, but 
here is a new one, nearly as large as the Park, and they ham- 
mer away in both every night and (if I may judge by what 
I saw to-night) to very unprofitable houses. Hackett played 
in the old theater “Rip Van Winkle” to the echo of his own 
voice, and “The Strangers” was performed in the new one to 
a house only half full. 

The number of travelers on business and for pleasure is 
enormous. Beds are spread in all the halls of the Eagle Tav- 
ern, where we put up, and ladies are compelled to sleep five 
and six in a room. Mr. Rathbun, the former proprietor of 
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the Eagle, who appears to be the primum mobile of Buffalo, 
is constructing a large stone hotel near by, which I guess 
will make beds plentier some of these days. 


Returning from Buffalo, the diarist stopped briefly at Sar- 
atoga. Here, among others, he saw Vice President Van Buren, 
who was staying at the United States Hotel with his son 
“Prince” John. “He looks healthy, fresh, and fat, and as if 
he will run well,” writes Hone of the future President. Once in 
the metropolis, Hone found people talking of a proposal in the 
Common Council to give a $500 dinner at the public expense 
to Capt. Elliott of the Constitution. At this he exploded. “Was 
there ever anything so monstrous? When Decatur and Hull 
and Bainbridge and Perry and McDonough and other fine 
fellows captured the enemy’s ships, and destroyed their fleets, 
no municipal honor awaited them. And why is this Capt. Elliott 
singled out for the unprecedented display of municipal glori- 
fication? Simply because he alone of all the naval and military 
officers of equal rank is willing to degrade himself by being a 
party man, by casting incense on the polluted shrine the smoke 
of which ascends to turn the brain of a weak, vindictive, 
spoiled old man.” 

Among other topics of the day in New York were the as- 
tonishing sales of real estate, and the death in England of the 
comedian Charles Mathews. The property of the late Mrs. 
Ann Rogers, comprising a part of the Rose Hill estate and a 
country seat at Bloomingdale, “about six miles from the city 
on the hanks of the Hudson River,” had been auctioned off for 
$683,310. Fifteen years ago, writes the diarist, these parcels 
would not have brought $40,000. He says a kind word for 
Matthews, who had been plainly an ill man on his last Amer- 
ican tour. “Even while amusing the public by his ludicrous 
performances on the stage, he was moody, fretful, and dis- 
satisfied, and left the country for the last time in a very bad 
humor. Few men of the present age have contributed so much 
to the amusement of others, but in his best days he was sub- 
ject to fits of discontent and lowness of spirits, and I have 
seen him at my own table delighting and surprising the com- 
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pany with stories, songs, and imitations, himself the only per- 
son whose heart was not light and joyous by the merriment 
he caused.” 

Hone was determined to spend the hottest days at Rock- 
away, which he hoped the Marine Pavilion would make a resort 
of fashion and gaiety. We find him at the Pavilion on Aug. 6, 
with other guests from New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. A Count Streliski was chief manager of the amusements, 
which included trotting matches, champagne dinners, or sup- 
(pers, balls, and sea-bathing. ““‘Why do people go to Saratoga 
to mix in a crowd of queer strangers, dragging out a day of 
artificial enjoyment, when they might come here and enjoy 
pure air, invigorating bathing, and refined society?” demands 
Hone. “Chacun a son gout. I prefer this.” But in this retreat, 
writing birthday odes and watching cotillions, he was disturbed 
by the noise of violence. 


Sunday, August 2.—Lynch’s Law. A terrific system pre- 
vails in some of the southern and Western States of late, 
which consists in the people taking the law in their own 
hands, and inflicting a summary punishment upon persons 
who have made themselves obnoxious to their high mighti- 
nesses; beating, tarring and feathering, and in some cases 
hanging the unhappy objects of their vengeance, and this 
is quaintly called Lynch’s law. At Vicksburg in the State 
of Mississippi from the 6th to the 10th of July scenes were 
enacted which are calculated to make humanity shudder, 
and to bring disgrace upon the country. A conspiracy 
among the negroes (real or pretended) was the avowed cause 
of the outrage, and the last accounts are filled with dis- 
gusting details of murder and violence committed without 
the least color of law upon the poor negroes and several 
whites who are accused of being their instigators. 

The same inflammable spirit which in our part of the 
country has caused excitement and tumult in a less dan- 
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gerous degree, finding more combustible matter in the 
South and West, has kindled a flame which may in time 
endanger the safety of our institutions throughout the 
Union. There is an awful tendency toward insubordination 
and contempt for the law, and there is reason to apprehend 
that good order and morality will ere long be overcome by 
intemperance and violence. . . . As for me, I have no desire 
to be ruled by the maxims of government so fashionable in 
the extreme south and western part of our country, and I 
say, give us no more Tennessee Presidents! 

August 11.—My poor country, what is to be the issue 
of the violence of the people and the disregard of law which 
prevails in all parts of it? On Friday night a mob collected 
in Baltimore, instigated by inflammatory handbills, to take 
vengeance upon several persons who had been directors of 
the Bank of Maryland—an institution which stopped pay- 
ment something more than a year ago, and by which many 
persons had lost money. They attacked and broke the win- 
dows of the house occupied by Mr. Reverdy Johnson, which 
was built by James A. Buchanan. . .. The mayor in- 
terfered, and the mob was addressed by several gentlemen, 
and dispersed without doing a great deal of damage, but 
only to renew the attack with increased numbers and greater 
ferocity. The same scenes were repeated on Saturday night 
and on Sunday, when the house was pulled down, as well as 
that of Mr. Glenn. . . . The troops fired upon the mob, 
several were killed, and a large number wounded. 

The accounts published in the papers of this afternoon 
are up to yesterday morning, at which time the work of 
destruction was still going on. The scene is represented as 
horrible in the extreme, but the accounts are vague and 
contradictory. About twenty persons were killed and one 
hundred wounded. The house of the mayor, who had done 
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his duty well, was destroyed; the troops had refused to act 
any further, and the mob appears to have completely got 
the ascendancy. This is Lynch’s law, or Club law, or 
Beelzebub’s law, or Jackson law. . . . Where will it end? 

Rockaway, Wednesday, August 12.—My feelings are 
excited and my heart is sick at the scenes I witnessed this 
morning; but I am glad I happened to be in town, for it 
was better to see the work of destruction than to hear it 
described. At two o’clock a fire broke out in the large new 
brick building at No. 115 Fulton Street, occupied by a 
number of bookbinders, etc. I saw the fire from my bed, and 
knew, from the direction and the reflection of the light on 
the steeple of the North Church near, about where it was. 
I did not arise for some time, until I concluded, from the 
progress of the flames, that Clinton Hall might be in 
danger. I then went out and witnessed the awful scene until 
seven o’clock. It has been the most destructive fire which 
has ever occurred in New York, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the great fire thirty or forty years ago at the Coffee 
House Slip; because in this case most of the buildings were 
new, five and six stories high, and of brick. This part of the 
city was the Paternoster Row of New York, in which two 
or three thousand persons were employed daily in the various 
departments of bookmaking, binding, publishing, etc. Fif- 
teen or twenty newspapers and other periodicals were pub- 
lished within its precincts, and the stock of books, most of 
which was destroyed, was immense. 

Five persons are known to have lost their lives: Mr. 
Blanchard, a respectable bookbinder, and two printers in 
the building where the fire originated. The former jumped 
out of a window in the fourth story and died in ten minutes ; 
the others were burned, and two more were killed by falling 
walls. I witnessed the conflagration from the upper story of 
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Clinton Hall, and it was astonishing to see the rapidity with 
which it progressed. The account published in the afternoon 
papers gives the following as the number of buildings de- 
stroyed, but the confusion was so great during the day that 
it can hardly be relied upon as correct: In Fulton Street 11, 
Nassau Street 16, Ann Street 11. The amount of loss is 
estimated at from $500,000 to $700,000. 

Monday’s papers give further particulars of the dis- 
graceful riots in Baltimore. The mayor’s house was assailed 
and much injured, but he is entitled to no sympathy, for 
that personage, Mr. Jesse Hunt, has acted like the veriest 
snake in existence, and I beg leave to take back a little com- 
mendation which I was led by the first accounts to bestow 
upon him in my journal of yesterday. He published a milk 
and water proclamation on Sunday in which he endeavored 
to conciliate the savages, by saying that he did not authorize 
the use of firearms on the previous evening. This gentleman, 
finding himself inadequate to the discharge of his duties 
in a crisis so dangerous, as others finding it for him, resigned 
the office of mayor or was turned out, and the office was as- 
sumed by Gen. Mittenberger, who published a proclamation 
which he signs as “Mayor of Baltimore.” A meeting of citi- 
zens was held, of which Gen. Samuel Smith was president. 
The citizens of the several wards enrolled themselves in com- 
panies to preserve peace, and I think it may be fairly 
said that by this time order has been restored in the city of 
Baltimore. 

August 13.—Great excitement prevails in all parts of 
the country on the subject of the attempts made by the 
friends of immediate emancipation to excite the slaves of the 
South to resist the authority of their masters; at least, such 
is the alleged tendency of the indiscreet measures of 
those fanatical persons who have engaged in that cause. 
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Inflammatory publications have been circulated in the slave- 
holding States by means of the mails, and the people of those 
States have resorted to violent measures to counteract 
their effects; among others, application was made to the 
Postmaster-General to prevent their distribution. The reply 
of that important functionary (the notorious Amos Kendall) 
contains the following sentiment, which embodies all the es- 
sence of the abominable doctrines on which the Vicksburg 
and Baltimore riots were founded; viz., that the people are 
to be governed by the law just so long as it suits them, and 
constitutes them the judge of the time when they may re- 
lease themselves from the obligation of obedience, and the 
manner of substituting “Lynch’s law” for the written law 
of the land. The letter is addressed to the postmaster of 
Charleston, S. C. “We owe an obligation to the laws, but a 
higher one to the community in which we live, and if the 
former be perverted to destroy the latter, it is patriotism 
to disregard them.” 

Every party postmaster in the country is thus made the 
judge of the cases which justify his interposition, and he 
may stop the circulation of pamphlets, newspapers, and let- 
ters too, for aught I can see to the contrary. These post- 
masters are to a man the subservient tools of Jackson, Ken- 
dall, & Co., and may consider it “patriotism to disregard 
the laws” by preventing the circulation of all publications 
opposed to the reigning dynasty and the legitimate succes- 
sion. The Abolitionists, Arthur Tappan and his fantastical 
coadjutors, are certainly engaged in a most mischievous un- 
dertaking, which may bring destruction upon their own 
heads and civil war into the bosom of our hitherto happy 
country, but the remedy is worse than the disease. If they 
are punished, if their dangerous career is arrested, it must 
be done according to law. I do not choose to surrender the 
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power of executing justice into the hands of the slave- 
owners of South Carolina. 


Hone and others might well take alarm; the slavery question 
was assuming a new character. A few determined enemies of 
slavery—‘incendiaries,” “fanatics”—were sowing their doc- 
trines broadcast. The first important pioneer had been Ben- 
jamin Lundy, a meek-voiced Quaker mechanic; then had 
appeared William Lloyd Garrison, a young Boston printer 
and editor, who was inspired by Lundy’s words, and who ad- 
dressed himself to the reform with fiery energy. Other Abo- 
litionists (for Garrison demanded the immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation of all slaves) joined them. The movement 
represented by the New England Anti-Slavery Society, orga- 
nized in 1831, had spread rapidly over the North. In New York 
city it was captained by Lewis Tappan, head of one of the 
largest silk houses, his brother Arthur Tappan, and a number 
of clergymen, of whom the most prominent were the Rev. Dr. 
F. F. Cox and the Rev. Mr. Ludlow. The strength of the 
crusade first fully appeared at the National Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention held in Philadelphia in the closing days of 1833. This 
was the same year in which the British Government emanci- 
pated the West Indian slaves, and the South was roused to 
angry denunciation. Conservative Northerners, particularly 
business men, took the same view. 

Hone’s diary records a great meeting called in Boston for 
Aug. 21 by Harrison Gray Otis and 1500 other citizens to 
“express their disapprobation of the proceedings of the fa- 
natics who are seeking to sow the seeds of discord among our 
fellow citizens of the South, and to excite the slaves to revolt 
against their masters.” He approved of it, and thought that 
a similar meeting in New York would help convince the slave- 
owners that Northern sentiment was against the evil agitation. 
It quickly came. On Aug. 26 he wrote that “The abolition 
question continues to agitate the public mind and acquires 
hourly a most alarming interest. A great meeting is to be held 
to-morrow afternoon in the Park of those opposed to the in- 
cendiary proceedings of the Abolitionists. The call is signed 
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by several hundred persons, of different political parties, 
headed by the mayor.” The diarist took special pains to at- 
tend. He thought it important for men of high standing to be 
present, partly for the sake of the effect in reassuring the 
South, partly to prevent violence—“for it is certain that in 
the present state of feeling the least spark would create a 
flame in which the lives and property of Arthur Tappan and 
his associates would be endangered.” Everything went off 
quietly, and the resolutions adopted were temperate in tone. 

This was the month in which the famous “Moon Hoax” of 
Richard Adams Locke was running in the new penny news- 
paper, the Sun, to which it gave a strong impetus. Hone sum- 
marizes the tale of Sir John Herschel’s alleged discoveries with 
a giant telescope of life on the moon, and remarks that it is 
admirably written. “In sober truth, if this account is true, it 
is most enormously wonderful, and if it is a fable, the manner 
of its relation, with all its scientific details, names of persons 
employed, and the beauty of its glowing descriptions, will give 
this ingenious history a place with ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 


Sunday, Aug. 30.—St. Paul’s and Grace Churches being 
closed, Trinity was crowded morning and afternoon. It was 
a beautiful sight to witness the immense number of well- 
dressed, respectable looking strangers. 

Tuesday, Sept. 1—The Marine Pavilion is now “a ban- 
quet hall deserted.” This establishment, gotten up and sup- 
ported at so great an expense, has been neglected by the 
New Yorkers, with the exception of my family and connec- 
tions and a few others. The house has been encouraged only 
by Philadelphians and other strangers. The fashionable 
people of our city have preferred the Virginia Springs, Sar- 
atoga, Newport, and a place they call Sachem’s Head, to a 
house of their own possessing advantages in itself, its loca- 
tion, and everything about it greater than any other. The 
summer has certainly been cold and storms frequent, but the 
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pains which have been taken to erect the Pavilion and make 
it worthy of patronage deserve to have been better requited. 

We had last night at the Pavilion a farewell hop in the 
dining room, at which the girls enjoyed themselves very 
much. At eleven o’clock I retired to my room, lighted a 
cigar, and seated myself at the front windows. The view 
was unspeakably grand. The broad red moon, setting over 
the tops of the mountains of Neversink, threw a solemn light 
over the unruffled face of the ocean, and the lofty columns 
of the noble piazza, breaking the silver streams of light 
into dark and gloomy shadows, gave the edifice the appear- 
ance of some relic of classical antiquity. 

Friday, Sept. 4.—My son Philip having been disap- 
pointed in not being of our party to the Falls in July, I 
promised him to bring him with me to Boston and Nahant 
before the season for jaunting was over; and in the perform- 
ance of that promise we set off at five o’clock this afternoon 
in the steamboat President for Providence. 

Boston, Saturday, Sept 5.—Speculation in real estate has 
reached as great a height as in New York. Pulling down 
and rebuilding is the fashion of the day, and it seems as if all 
the world has entered into a combination to exhaust the 
quarries of granite in the neighborhood. A company, con- 
sisting of Patrick T. Jackson, Abbott Lawrence, and Wil- 
liam Appleton, have bought the ancient house and grounds 
of the late Gardiner Greene, on Court Street, and the ad- 
joining property of Deacon Phillips, at enormous prices, 
pulled down the houses, leveled a hill sixty feet in height, 
and made fifty or sixty building lots, of which they will 
make maps and sell the whole at auction, and availing them- 
selves of the present rage, will no doubt make a great deal of 
money. For the house and grounds of Mr. Phillips they gave 
$115,000. Of this they have sold the house and part of the 
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ground for the sum of $110,000. The purchaser has got an 
old house, with a terrace garden in front, in an unpleasant 
part of the city, which was, I presume, never worth $30,000 
until the present time. 

Tuesday, Sept. 8.—I went this morning to see a picture 
which is exhibited here, painted by a Mr. White of South 
Carolina, called “The Unfurling of the Banner.” It was 
painted by order of a committee of anti-nullifiers in South 
Carolina and is intended to illustrate the advantages of our 
rallying as a united people under the glorious emblem of 
our sovereignty. 

Saturday, Sept. 12.—This day must be marked with a 
white stone. It was one of the most pleasant of my life; I ex- 
pected much from it, but my expectation has been more 
than realized. At six o’clock Philip and I went, by previous 
arrangement, and breakfasted with the acting Governor, 
Samuel T. Armstrong. After breakfast we started in his 
carriage. . . . The morning was lowering, but it soon 
cleared, and the weather during the day was peculiarly fa- 
vorable. On arriving at Lexington, eleven miles from Boston, 
we left the carriage, and visited the celebrated spot behind 
the meeting house where the first blood was shed in the glo- 
rious cause of American independence, on the 19th of April, 
1775. A granite monument has been erected on the spot 
where the bones of the first martyrs in that cause were in- 
terred. . . . We proceeded to Concord, seven miles farther 
by the same road which the British took after the skirmish 
at Lexington, where they were opposed by the militia, and 
where the first regular battle took place . . 

We found the whole population in motion, waiting to re- 
ceive us; proceeded, agreeably to arrangement, to the house 
of Mr. Hoar, member of Congress from the district, from 
whence we went to the hotel, where a grand procession was 
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formed, escorted by a company of troops. The procession 
passed through a line of ladies and children (the latter pupils 
of the school), and entered the meeting house in which the ex- 
ercises of the day were to be performed. These exercises were 
introduced by prayer from the venerable pastor, Dr. Ripley, 
a hearty old gentleman eighty-four years old, as he informed 
me himself. Several odes were sung, and an excellent oration 
spoken by the Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson, a young clergy- 
man of distinguished talents and eloquence. It was full of 
interesting details relative to the first settlement of Concord, 
the first inland town settled in the colony. The grant which 
was made to the Rev. Peter Buckley and Major Simon Wil- 
lard was dated 2d Sept., 1635, old style. The history of the 
sufferings and privations of the first settlers and their im- 
mediate descendants, their wars and adventures with the 
Indians, and many facts illustrative of those primitive times 
carefully collated from the ancient town records up to the 
time when this little republic of honest Yankees was called 
to act an important part in the revolution which separated 
the western world from the dominion of the mother country, 
gave a vivid interest to the oration, the reading of which 
occupied two hours. The services all partook of the spirit 
of the olden times; amongst them was the “107th Psalm, 
tune St. Martin’s,” “from the New England version used 
in the New England churches in 1640,” which was sung 
by the whole assemblage, the deacon giving it out line by 
line. 

The exercises in the meeting house concluded at two 
o’clock, when the procession formed again, and marched 
to a great pavilion on the green, where tables and a cold col- 
lation were spread, and about four hundred as honest-looking 
Yankees as ever sat down to eat cold roast pig were as- 
sembled. Never have I seen anything of the kind so decidedly 
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American; no foreign influence; no grating brogue; every 
man looked and acted as if the honor of his virtuous an- 
cestors was in his sole keeping. . . . I had forgotten to re- 
mark that we had amongst us, in the meeting house and at 
the dinner, eight or ten old gentlemen who were soldiers at 
the battle of Concord on the 19th of April, 1775. They were 
frequently alluded to by the orator of the day, and verbal 
laurels were showered upon their hoary heads in abundance 
by several of the gentlemen who spoke at dinner. 

Sunday, Sept. 13.—After dinner we drove out to Cam- 
bridge, where I visited Miss Helen Davis, and Mr. Sparks. 
In the library of Mr. Sparks I was shown a most voluminous 
collection of interesting manuscripts, which he has collected 
with great industry to assist him in his noble work. 

New York, Tuesday, Sept. 15.—The legislature of Mis- 
sissippi have passed a law offering a reward of $5,000 for 
the arrest and conviction of any person “who shall utter, 
publish, or circulate within the limits of that State, The 
Liberator or any other circular, pamphlet, letter, or address 
of a seditious character.” 

Wednesday, Sept. 23.—Paving Broadway. The plan of 
macadamizing the street before my house not having fully 
answered public expectation, the Corporation have been try- 
ing a new experiment in Broadway, in front of the block 
between Warren and Chambers Streets, copied from the 
plan of paving in St. Petersburg, Russia. The street is ex- 
cavated to a depth of about two feet, then a layer of broken 
stone is placed, such as is used for macadamizing, on the top 
of which is a regular pavement of round stones; the whole 
covered by a compact course of wooden blocks, sexagonal, 
one foot in length, and placed vertically. These are made 
to fit very nicely. The interstices (which of course are small) 
are filled with liquid tar, and covered with a thin coat of 
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gravel. The street was used yesterday for the first time, 
and the multitudinous train of omnibuses, carriages, carts, 
and wagons which infest Broadway appeared to pass over 
the new Appian Way “pretty tolerably slick.” But it 
remains to be seen whether hemlock timber is less destruct- 
ible than Nyack stone, and whether three distinct layers 
of rock may not peradventure cost more than one. 

Thursday, Oct. 1.—I took Mr. Brevoort, Mr. Louis Mc- 
Lane, and Washington Irving out in the carriage to dine 
with old Mr. John Jacob Astor at Hell Gate. We had a 
pleasant, easy, sociable dinner and returned at nine o’clock. 

Jones Schermerhorn and Mary came in town this morning 
to stay with us until they sail. The day of their departure, 
alas! approaches very fast. This day week my dear girls 
leave me. I would be willing to part with them if Mary’s 
health was not precarious; if she was the gay, jocund, 
bright-eyed and cheery-cheeked creature she formerly was, 
her voyage would be pleasant to me as to herself. But heaven 
will hear my prayer, unworthy as I am, and return in due 
time my beloved child to me, looking and acting and talking 
as Mary Hone used to do. 

Saturday, Oct. 3, 1835.—Less agreeable associations have 
prevented me until now from reading the excellent novel of 
““Horse-Shoe Robinson,” by my talented friend John P. 
Kennedy of Baltimore. We were together at Niagara in 
July, and this book was the subject of conversation. . . . 
The scene is laid on the western frontier of Virginia and 
North and South Carolina, about the time of Gates’s defeat 
in the battle of Camden by Lord Cornwallis, and the sub- 
sequent reverses of the British army. The frequent skirm- 
ishes between the Whigs and Tories, the exterminating 
policy of the invaders, and the stout resistance of the de- 
fenders of this devoted portion of our country, in the “times 
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which tried men’s souls,” have furnished the accomplished 
author with abundant materials, which he has so interwoven 
with the images of his own exuberant imagination as to pro- 
duce the best American story I have ever read. 

Monday, Oct. 5.—The battle of the Thames is celebrated 
to-day by the friends of Gen. Harrison. The Society of 
Native American Democratic Citizens have sent me a polite 
and complimentary invitation to join their celebration. This 
is a Whig affair, and the Jackson men to counteract it have 
their jubilee also at Tammany Hall, in which the glorification 
redounds to the honor of their candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, Richard M. Johnson, who was also in the battle, 
and killed Tecumseh—or somebody else did. 

The penny papers and the two-penny public of our 
slander-loving city have nuts to crack in a spree which took 
place last night, in which the performers were the young 
noblemen who are here. The Marquis of Waterford, Lord 
John Beresford, Lord Jocelyn, and Col. Dundas dined yes- 
terday on board the yacht belonging to the marquis, got 
drunk, came on shore, made a row, had a battle with the 
watch, were overcome, taken to the watch house, and kept 
in durance vile until this morning, when they were liberated 
by the mayor. The papers with their usual veracity charge 
upon the mayor the offense of entertaining these gentlemen 
at dinner yesterday and making them drunk, but it is not 
true. Some of them dined with him on Tuesday, as I know, 
for I was there, but he is not chargeable with this Sunday’s 
entertainment. 

Thursday, Oct. 8.—This has been a day of severe trial 
for me and my family. My daughters Mary and Catharine, 
with Mary’s husband Jones Schermerhorn, and Gen. James 
L. Jones, sailed for Havre in the packet ship Poland, 
Capt. Anthony. Everything was propitious. She is a noble 
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ship, has admirable accommodations, and a first-rate com- 
mander. . . . All the relations and intimate friends of the 
family called in the morning, and the anguish of parting, 
and the excitement caused by the number of persons present, 
was too much for poor Mary, and I thought at one time it 
would have overcome her. But she went off tolerably well. 

Wednesday, Oct. 14.—The gambling in stocks in Wall 
Street has arrived at such a pitch, and ‘the sudden reverses 
of fortune are so frequent, that it is a matter of everyday 
intelligence that some unlucky rascal has lost other people’s 
money to a large amount, and run away or been caught 
and consigned to the hand of justice. . . . Three cases of 
this description have come to light in the last two days. The 
retail business in vice is quite out of fashion. Everything is 
done on a large scale, and a fellow is a sneak, who has not 
the soul to commit a crime of magnitude sufficient to ruin 
his employer, or to break a bank. 

Monday, Oct. 19.—No. 3 of the “Crayon Miscellany,” 
by Washington Irving, has just been published. I have read 
and been entertained by it, but like its predecessors it is 
not worthy of the accomplished author. It contains “The 
Legend of Don Roderick,” and the “Legend of the Subjuga- 
tion of Spain,” little more than translations from old Span- 
ish authors, very prettily told in a smooth harmonious style, 
for Irving’s style can never fail to be so. But if any other 
person than Irving had written the book, the publishers 
would not have sold fifty copies. 

The excitement about Abolition meetings is increasing, 
and as I feared, the remedy is becoming worse than the 
disease. The Abolition convention was to have assembled 
at Utica on Wednesday, and the Common Council had 
granted to them the use of the courtroom in which to hold 
their meeting. This was highly disapproved by a large pro- 
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portion of the citizens. . . . An opposition meeting was 
called on the same day, who succeeded in preventing the 
convention from meeting. . . . So in Boston, too, on the 
same day, a meeting of the Female Abolition Society was 
broken up by a mob. The lovely amalgamators were as- 
sembled to listen to the honeyed sounds of Mr. [William 
Lloyd] Garrison’s voice, whose enmity to Southern slave- 
holders seems to be equal to his affection for the daughters of 
the “universal Yankee nation.” This did not agree with the 
Bostonians’ notions of the freedom of speech. . . . Gar- 
rison made his escape from an upper back window, was 
found concealed under a pile of shavings in a carpenter 
shop, and was carried in triumph through the streets. He 
was saved by being carried into the mayor’s office, and con- 
veyed from thence to prison. The mayor addressed the mob, 
and the affair ended, as the Utica one did, without blood- 
shed and without the pulling down of houses. 

Monday, Oct. 25.—My birthday; I am 55 years of age. 
My health tolerably good, my faculties unimpaired, my 
mind capable, I believe, as ever it was, but less disposed to 
exertion, my temper, I fear, a little more irritable than it 
should be, and I cannot jump so high, nor run so fast, as I 
did twenty years ago, but on the whole I have not much 
reason to complain, and am better off in all respects than I 
deserve to be. 

Wednesday, Nov. 4, 1835.—I witnessed yesterday at Mat- 
teawan a sight which I have frequently read and heard of, 
but never saw until now—a flight of wild pigeons. They came 
from the west, and crossing the valley where I was, passed 
the top of the mountains and went to the south and east. 
The air was filled with them; their undulation was like the 
long waves of the ocean in a calm, and the fluttering of 
their wings made a noise like the crackling of fire among 
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dry leaves or thorns. Sometimes the mighty army was 
scarcely visible in the bright blue sky, and in an instant 
a descent of astonishing rapidity brought them so low that 
if we had been provided with guns, it would have been liter- 
ally “every shot a pigeon.” During the whole morning small 
detachments of the main body were seen flying about in the 
passes of the mountains. Every man and boy of the Matte- 
waneans who could get a gun, and was willing to lose part of 
his day’s work in the factory, sallied out on murder bent ; 
a feu de joie was kept up during the day; and the pigeon 
pie became an unexpected dish on many a table. I am glad 
I have seen this show. I shall be able hereafter to talk 
“pigeon” with Audubon, in his own language. 

Thursday, Nov. 5.—My feelings as a friend to the good 
object which is to be its recipient have been excited, and my 
pride as a New Yorker gratified, by seeing in a little book 
which was just handed to me by the ladies who are begging 
for the “Society for the Relief of Aged Indigent Females” 
the noble donation of John Jacob Astor of $5,000 towards 
the erection of a building for the accommodation of the 
objects of the Society’s bounty. This amount is subscribed 
on condition that the whole sum raised shall amount to 
$20,000, of which the ladies say there is very little doubt. 
Mr. Stuyvesant leases them three lots on Twentieth Street 
for twenty-one years at a nominal rental. 

I have great pleasure in recording this munificent act of 
Mr. Astor’s, because public opinion does not give him as 
much credit for liberality as I have thought him entitled to. 
I am inclined to think that he has become more disposed of 
late than formerly to give “of his abundance.” He begins to 
grow old and has come to the wise conclusion that as he can- 
not take his money away with him the latter days of his life 
are not likely to pass less pleasantly for the reflection of his 
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having sprinkled a little sweet into the bitter cup of the 
widow and the fatherless. 

Wednesday, Nov. 11, 1835.—I went this evening to the 
Chatham Street chapel to hear the oratorio of the “Mes- 
siah” performed by the Sacred Music Society, and was 
astonished at the magnificence of the scene; the audience, of 
whom a large proportion were ladies, must have amounted 
to between two and three thousand. . . . 


The diary contains much information upon the theater this 
fall. Five houses were open, and one at least, the Park, was 
making money fast enough for even Manager Simpson. The 
only depression was that which hovered over the Italian opera 
house. All the seasons had proved failures, and the proprietors 
were about to sell the handsome building—“the neatest and 
most beautiful theater in the United States, and unsurpassed 
in Europe.” Hone thought that there were two reasons for 
the failure, both savoring of the John Bullism which Amer- 
icans had inherited from their forefathers. The first was that 
they did not understand the language; the second lay in dis- 
like of the private boxes. “They cost $6,000 each, to be sure, 
and the use of them is all that the proprietors get for their 
money ; but it forms a sort of aristocratical distinction. Many 
people do not choose to occupy seats (more pleasant and com- 
modious than they can find in any other theater) while others 
recline upon satin cushions, and rest their elbows upon arm- 
chairs, albeit they are bought with their own money... . I 
like this spirit of independence which refuses its countenance 
to anything exclusive.” 

The Bowery Theater had its troubles in November, when 
Junius Brutus Booth, an actor brilliant but erratic to the 
point of mental derangement, appeared there. He was respon- 
sible for a strange incident. “Othello” was billed for a Mon- 
day night. The house was full, the curtain up, and the other 
leading actor, Hamblin, waiting for him, when he stalked across 
the stage, made an irregular exit by a back door, and was seen 
no more for two or three days. Some of the audience got their 
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money back. “‘Poor Booth now comes out,” writes Hone on Nov. 
13, “with a humble apology for the ‘sad and unconscious act,’ 
the excuse for which he says is ‘a serious visitation, affecting 
and enfeebling my nerves, and a long deprivation of sleep, act- 
ing on a body debilitated by previous illness, and a mind dis- 
ordered by domestic affliction, occasioning a partial derange- 
ment.’ ” He humbly requested to be permitted to appear again, 
and the manager consented to his SOE eae on the 14th in 
the part of Sir Giles Overreach. 

Politics became more interesting as the autumn advanced. 
Van Buren, his nomination safe in his pocket, was in town 
late in October, and Hone unsuccessfully sought him as a 
dinner guest. “He looks very well,” writes the diarist, “and 
from ease of manner and imperturbable good temper, it might 
be supposed that he had less to occupy and trouble his mind 
than any man in New York. His outward appearance is like 
the unruffled surface of the majestic river which covers rocks 
and whirlpools, but shows no marks of the agitation beneath.” 
The same page contains a record of the famous meeting at 
Tammany Hall (Oct. 25) when the radical or anti-monopoly 
Democrats tried to prevent the nomination of Gideon Lee for 
Congress. The regulars attempted to use steam-roller tactics; 
they declared the nomination agreed to, adjourned the meet- 
ing, and put out the lights. “The malcontents, however,” as 
Hone writes, “were not content to grope thus in the dark, but 
each producing from his pocket a tallow-candle, ten to the 
pound, and a locofoco to ignite it, soon brought matters to 
light again”—whence the name of the Loco-foco Democrats. 
These radicals put up Charles G. Ferris for Congress in 
place of Lee. 

Among the Whigs there was still total uncertainty as to 
the best Presidential nomination. Hone remarks on Nov. 26 
that three men, W. H. Harrison, Daniel Webster, and Judge 
White of Tennessee, were fairly in the field, but that he would 
not be surprised if Clay was finally selected. He himself was 
a fairly strong Webster man. The great orator was in New 
York on Dec. 8, and Hone dined with him at the house of 
Charles March. “I have never seen him so agreeable,” he 
writes ; “for five hours he was the life of the company ; cheer- 
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ful, gay, full of anecdotes, and entirely free from a sort of 
gloomy abstraction in which I have sometimes seen him, as it 
were, envelop himself. He amused us with anecdotes of his early 
life, stories of down-East, and descriptions of down-East men 
and manners; talked wisdom enough to let us see that he was 
wise, but evidently preferred the light gossip in which he de- 
lights to pass the social hours.” But from politics and gossip 
Hone’s attention was at once withdrawn by one of the most 
appalling catastrophes that has ever befallen the city of New 
York. 


Friday, Nov. 27.—Living in New York is exorbitantly 
dear, and it falls pretty hard upon persons like me, who 
live upon their income, and harder still upon that large and 
respectable class consisting of the officers and clerks of 
public institutions, whose support is derived from fixed 
salaries. . . . Marketing of all kinds, with the exception of 
apples and potatoes, is higher than I ever knew it. The sweat 
of the brow of New York all runs into the pockets of the 
farmers. I paid to-day $30 a ton for hay, and not an old- 
fashioned ton of 2,240 pounds, but a new-fangled ton, in- 
vented to cheat the consumer, of 2,000 pounds. This is a 
cent and a half a pound, nearly three times the ordinary 
price. I paid also for my winter butter, 400 to 500 pounds, 
two shillings fourpence per pound. In the long course of 
thirty-four years housekeeping I never buttered my bread 
at so extravagant a rate. 

Thursday, Dec. 17.—Unparalleled Calamity By Fire. 
How shall I record the events of last night, or how attempt 
to describe the most awful calamity which has ever visited 
these United States? The greatest loss by fire that has ever 
been known, with the exception perhaps of the conflagra- 
tion of Moscow, and that was an incidental concomitant of 
war. I am fatigued in body, disturbed in mind, and my 
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fancy filled with images of horror which my pen is in- 
adequate to describe. Nearly one half of the first ward is in 
ashes; 500 to 700 stores, which with their contents are 
valued at $20,000,000 to $40,000,000, are now lying in an 
indistinguishable mass of ruins. There is not perhaps in the 
world the same space of ground covered by so great an 
amount of real and personal property as the scene of this 
dreadful conflagration. The fire broke out at nine o’clock 
last evening. I was waiting in the library when the alarm 
was given and went immediately down. The night was in- 
tensely cold, which was one cause of the unprecedented prog- 
ress of the flames, for the water froze in the hydrants, and 
the engines and their hose could not be worked without 
great difficulty. The firemen, too, had been on duty all last 
night, and were almost incapable of performing their usual 
services. 

The fire originated in the store of Comstock & Adams in 
Merchant Street, a narrow crooked street, filled with high 
stores lately erected and occupied by dry goods and hard- 
ware merchants, which led from Hanover to Pear] Street. 
When I arrived at the spot the scene exceeded all descrip- 
tion; the progress of the flames, like flashes of lightning, 
communicated in every direction, and a few minutes sufficed 
to level the lofty edifices on every side. It had crossed the 
block to Pearl Street. I perceived that the store of my son 
John (Brown & Hone) was in danger, and made the best of 
my way by Front Street around the Old Slip to the spot. 
We succeeded in getting out the stock of valuable dry 
goods, but they were put in the square, and in the course 
of the night our labors were rendered unavailing, for the 
fire reached and destroyed them, with a great part of all 
which were saved from the neighboring stores; this part of 
Pearl Street consisted of dry goods stores, with stocks of im- 
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mense value of which little or nothing was saved. At this 
period the flames were unmanageable, and the crowd, in- 
cluding the firemen, appeared to look on with the apathy 
of despair, and the destruction continued until it reached 
Coenties Slip, in that direction, and Wall Street down to 
the river, including all South Street and Water Strect; 
while to the west, Exchange Street, including al! Post’s 
stores, Lord’s beautiful row, William Street, Beaver and 
Stone Streets, were destroyed. The splendid edifice erected 
a few years since by the liberality of the merchants, known 
as the Merchants’ Exchange, and one of the ornaments of 
the city, took fire in the rear, and is now a heap of ruins. 
The facade and magnificent marble columns fronting on 
Wall Street are all that remains of this noble building, and 
resemble the ruins of an ancient temple rather than the new 
and beautiful resort of the merchants. When the dome of 
this edifice fell in, the sight was awfully grand. In its fall it 
demolished the statue of Hamilton executed by Ball Hughes, 
which was erected in the rotunda only eight months ago by 
the public spirit of the merchants. The Evening Star has 
the following paragraphs upon the loss of this fine speci- 
men of art and that of Dr. Mathews’ church in Exchange 
(late Garden) Street: 


Among the ruins, not the least to be lamented was the loss 
of that splendid statue of Hamilton, which towering brightly 
amidst the sea of flames, that dashed against its crackling 
base, cast a mournful glance on the terrific scene, and then 
fell nobly, perishing under the crush of the edifice of which it 
had been, as it were, the tutelary genius. 

The handsome church of the Rev. Dr. Mathews, Garden 
Street, a long while resisted the mass of flames in their course 
toward Broad Street. The bright gold ball and the star above 
it gleamed brilliantly, and still, while they were both shining 
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with an intensity of splendor which attracted ‘general remark, 
gave one surge and fell, in all their glory, into the heap of 
chaos beneath them. 


The Exchange and the church, from being considered out 
of reach of danger, were made the receptacles of an im- 
mense amount of valuable dry goods, all of which were con- 
sumed. 

It would be an idle task to attempt an enumeration of the 
sufferers ; in the number are most of my nearest friends and 
of my family; my son John, my son-in-law Schermerhorn, 
and my nephew Isaac S. Hone, and Samuel S. Howland, 
were all burnt out. 

The buildings covered an area a quarter of a mile square, 
closely built up with fine stores of four and five stories in 
height, filled with merchandise, all of which lie in a mass 
of burning, smoking ruins, rendering the streets indistin- 
guishable. . . . A large portion of the valuable estates of 
the Jones and Schermerhorn families was within these limits, 
and is not now to be found. The fire has been burning all 
day in the direction of Coenties Slip, and was not fairly 
gotten under till towards evening. 

A calculation is made in the Commercial this afternoon 
that the number of buildings burnt is 570, and that the 
whole loss is something over $15,000,000. The insurance 
offices are all, of course, bankrupt. Their collective capitals 
amount to $11,750,000; but those downtown have a large 
proportion of the risks, and will not be able to pay 50 per 
cent of the losses. The unfortunate stockholders lose all. In 
this way I suffer directly, and in others indirectly, to a 
large amount. 

The mayor, who has exerted himself greatly in this fear- 
ful emergency, called the Common Council together this 
afternoon for the purpose of establishing private patrols for 
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the protection of the city; for if another fire should break 
out before the firemen have recovered from the fatigues of 
the last two nights, and the engines and hose be repaired 
from the effects of the frost, it would be impossible to arrest 
its progress. Several companies of uniformed militia and a 
company of United States marines are under arms, to pro- 
tect the property scattered over the lower part of the city. 

I have been alarmed by some of the signs of the times 
which this calamity has brought forth: the miserable 
wretches who prowled about the ruins, and became beastly 
drunk on the champagne and other wines and liquors with 
which the streets and wharves were lined, seemed to exult 
in the misfortune, and such expressions were heard as “Ah! 
They’ll make no more five per cent dividends!” and “This 
will make the aristocracy haul in their horns!” Poor de- 
luded wretches, little do they know that their own horns “live 
and move and have their being” in these very horns of the 
aristocracy, as their instigators teach them to call it. This 
cant is the very text from which their leaders teach their 
deluded followers. It forms part of the warfare of the poor 
against the rich; a warfare which is destined, I fear, to break 
the hearts of some of the politicians of Tammany Hall, 
who have used these men to answer a temporary purpose, 
and find now that the dogs they have taught to bark will 
bite them as soon as their political opponents. 

These remarks are not so much the result of what I have 
heard of the conduct and conversation of the rabble at the 
fire as of what I witnessed this afternoon at the Bank for 
Savings. There was an evident run upon the bank by a 
gang of low Irishmen, who demanded their money in a 
peremptory and threatening manner. At this season there is 
usually a great preponderance of deposits over the drafts, 
the first of January being the day on which the balances are 
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made up for the semi-annual dividend. All the sums now 
drawn lose nearly six months interest, which the bank gains. 
These Irishmen, however, insisted upon having their money, 
and when they received it were evidently disappointed and 
would fain have put it back again. This class of men are 
the most ignorant, and consequently the most obstinate 
white men in the world, and I have seen enough to satisfy 
me that, with few exceptions, ignorance and vice go together. 
These men, rejoicing in the calamity which has ruined so 
many institutions and individuals, thought it a fine oppor- 
tunity to use the power which their dirty money gave them, 
to add to the general distress, and sought to embarrass this 
excellent institution, which has been established for the sole 
benefit of the poor. . . . These Irishmen, strangers among 
us, without a feeling of patriotism or affection in common 
with American citizens, decide the elections in the city of 
New York. They make Presidents and Governors, and 
they send men to represent us in the councils of the na- 
tion, and what is worse than all, their importance in these 
matters is derived from the use which is made of them by 
political demagogues, who despise the tools they work with. 
Let them look to it; the time may not be very distant when 
the same brogue which they have instructed to shout “Hur- 
rah for Jackson!” shall be used to impart additional horror 
to the cry of “Down with the natives!’ 

Friday, Dec. 18.—I went out this morning with my wife 
to view the scene of the recent conflagration; but we had 
proceeded only a short distance when we met Robert Benson, 
who informed us that Dr. Hosack, the elder, had been seized 
a few minutes previous with a fit of apoplexy. 

Saturday, Dec. 19.—I went yesterday and to-day to see 
the ruins; it is an awful sight. The whole area from Wall 
Street to Coenties Slip, bounded by Broad Street to the 
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river, with the exception of Broad Street, the Wall Strect 
front between William and Broad, and the blocks bounded 
by Broad Street, Pearl Street, the south side of Coenties 
Shp, and South Street, are now a mass of smoking ruins. 
Nineteen blocks are destroyed, and an estimated total of 
674 buildings. 

It is gratifying to witness the spirit and firmness with 
which the merchants meet this calamity. There is no de- 
spondency ; every man is determined to go to work to re- 
deem his loss, and all are ready to assist their more un- 
fortunate neighbors. A meeting of citizens was held this 
day, at noon, at the Sessions Courtroom, on the call of the 
mayor. A committee of 125 was appointed, which met in the 
evening at the mayor’s office and appointed sub-committees 
on each branch of duty submitted to them. I am of the com- 
mittee to make application for relief to the State govern- 
ment. That committee is to meet to-morrow evening at my 
house. The utmost spirit and harmony prevailed at the 
meeting, which embraced all the best and most influential 
men in the city. During the evening intelligence was brought 
in of the proceedings of a great meeting held yesterday in 
Philadelphia, at which the mayor presided. Amongst other 
things a resolution was passed calling upon the general 
government to appropriate the sum of $12,000,000 for our 
relief. This is an important step, for it will tend to remove 
the only objection to such a measure—that of its being ex- 
clusive and partial in its operation. A body of 400 Phila- 
delphia firemen came on yesterday to relieve our firemen. 
They are to be seen about the streets and in the neighbor- 
hood of the fire, in their peculiar uniform. This is truly a 
brotherly kindness and charity, and will never be forgotten. 

Companies of soldiers are on guard all the time, and 
patrols of citizens are formed in each ward, who are on duty 
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during the night; the exhausted state of the firemen and 
the disabled condition of their apparatus render these ex- 
traordinary measures necessary. A fire would be awful at 
this moment. The insurance offices are all bankrupt and 
every man is his own underwriter. 

The Merchants’ Exchange is held at the Mechanics’ Ex- 
change in Broad Street; the postoffice removed to the 
rotunda in Chambers Street. The printing offices, of which 
a large number are burned out, are distributed into dif- 
ferent places, and it is amusing to see the holes and corners 
into which the merchants have stowed themselves. 

Mr. Biddle, president of the Bank of the United States, 
came on to-day to see what that institution could do for us. 
The first step must be to turn the bonds and mortgages held 
by the insurance companies into cash, to enable them to pay 
as much as they can of their losses. But the unfortunate 
stockholders—what is to become of them? 

Tuesday, Dec. 22.—The meetings of the Committee 
of 125 are regularly held at the Mayor’s office, every evening 
at six o’clock, and much important business is transacted. 
This evening there was an excellent report from the com- 
mittee on the erection of buildings, which I understand was 
prepared by Dudley Colden. The two most important points 
are the prohibition of party walls—each store is to have in- 
dependent walls of at least twelve inches thickness—and no 
stores are to be higher than forty feet from the flagging 
of the walks to the gutters, nor more than 32 feet in height 
on streets less than 40 feet wide. 

The weather since the fire has become more mild. This 
day is very pleasant. This is a happy circumstance, for it 
facilitates the labors of an immense number of workmen who 
are employed in removing the rubbish. Goods and property 
of every description are found under the rubbish in enor- 
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mous quantities, but generally so much damaged as to be 
hardly worth saving. Cloths, silks, laces, prints of the most 
valuable kinds, are dug out partly burned, and nearly all 
ruined. A mountain of coffee lies at the corner of Old Slip 
and South Street. The entire cargo of teas arrived a few 
days since in the ship Paris lies in a state not worth pick- 
ing up, and costly indigo and rich drugs add to the mass of 
mud which obstructs the streets. 

Crowds of spectators (amongst whom are many ladies) 
have been perambulating the streets in the neighborhood, 
lost in wonder, and absorbed in horror at the awful scene 
of destruction. Many curious facts are now coming to light 
in relation to the fire. A note of hand of $57 in favor of the 
Ocean Insurance Company was blown during the fire from 
a store in South Street to a garden in Flatbush, Long Island, 
five miles distant. A gallant effort was made to save the 
statue of Hamilton by a young officer from the Navy Yard, 
with a party of four or five sailors. They had actually suc- 
ceeded in removing it from the pedestal, when the danger 
of the approaching fall of the dome compelled them to 
abandon it. The fire was seen distinctly at New Haven; and 
at Philadelphia the firemen turned out, supposing the fire 
was in the suburbs of the city. 

Wednesday, Dec. 23.—A new mutual insurance company 
called the Alliance has been established. 

Hopes have been entertained that Dr. Hosack might sur- 
vive his attack. There was an appearance of consciousness 
and a slight improvement in his symptoms during the whole 
of yesterday; but it would have been better otherwise, for it 
excited false hopes in his anxious family, which were doomed 
to be destroyed, for at eleven o’clock last night he died. 


1836 


Van Buren Elected; A New Home and a European 
Tour 


The old year went out amid general gloom. Hone had lost 
more than $11,000 in the great conflagration in fire insurance 
stock, while his son John’s valuable shopful of goods had dis- 
appeared. He was depressed also by the death of old Dr. 
Hosack, who had been the family physician of three genera- 
tions of Hones, and a valued friend, whom the diarist loved 
to visit at his splendid Hyde Park estate. The funeral was on 
Christmas Day in Grace Church, and the pall-bearers included 
Edward Livingston, who was himself marked for an early 
grave, Chancellor Kent, and Gen. Morgan Lewis. 

On the Saturday following, Hone set off for Albany as mem- 
ber of a committee appointed to press measures upon the 
legislature for the relief of stricken New York and for 
straightening out the affairs of the bankrupt fire insurance 
companies. To divert his mind, he took up Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
“Romance of the Forest,” and was amazed to find what trash 
it was that people had devoured forty years earlier. The story 
was impossible, tedious, and insipid. “And yet I remember that 
England and America outvied cach other in blowing the trum- 
pet of Mrs. Radcliffe’s fame, and any young lady and her beau 
who could not assert that they had sat up all night to read 
‘The Romance of the Forest’ was considered little better than 
an unsentimental savage. The modern novels are as much better 
as Shakespeare’s plays are better than Dunlap’s. To say 
nothing of the unrivaled stories of Walter Scott, those of 
Bulwer, Disracli, James, and James Fenimore Cooper are 
greatly superior.” 

Hone’s business in Albany was quickly and successfully trans- 
acted. He liked the views of Gov. Marcy’s message both upon 
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Wednesday, Jan. 20.—There has been published in the 
newspapers a most disgraceful correspondence between 
James Watson Webb, editor of the Courier and Enquirer, 
and Henry Lynch, in relation to stock transactions, in which 
the softest words used by either party are “liar,” “swindler,” 
and “scoundrel.” Lynch appears to have the best of the 
controversy, but it discloses a scene of unprincipled gam- 
bling in stocks, alike discreditable to the parties and dis- 
graceful to the character of the city. Such things, I have 
no doubt, occur every day, but the moral sense of the com- 
munity is not often insulted by so open an exposure of 
them. Webb lost by one transaction upward of $50,000; 
that is, he would have lost it if he had had the means or the 
disposition to pay. 

There is an ill-looking squinting man called Bennett, 
formerly connected with Webb in the publication of his 
paper, who is now editor of the Herald, one of the penny 
papers which are hawked about the streets by a gang of 
troublesome ragged boys, and in which scandal is retailed 
to all who delight in it at that moderate price. This man 
and Webb are now bitter enemies, and it was nuts for him to 
be the organ of Mr. Lynch’s attack upon his quondam as- 
sociate, which he introduced in his paper with evident marks 
of savage exultation. This did not suit Mr. Webb’s fiery 
disposition, so he attacked Mr. Bennett in Wall Street 
yesterday, beat him, and knocked him down. In the mean- 
time he and the other belligerents maintain a relative posi- 
tion something like that of France and the United States. 
They carry clubs, but do not strike, and look fierce at each 
other, but do not speak. They cannot adjust their affairs, 
it appears, in an honorable manner, for each considers the 
other unworthy of his notice. 


Thursday, Jan. 21.—I dined with Mr. Henry Cary. We 
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had Irving, Paulding, Brevoort, Gouverneur Kemble, Dr. 
Stevens, Prof. Renwick, and such literary and learned men; 
and, as is always the case, it was excessively stupid. There 
were more brilliant things said at John Stevens’s the other 
day, when it was a party of no pretension, than could be 
elicited from these learned pundits in the course of a long 
life. . . . Washington Irving was the only man who ven- 
tured to say a good thing. 

Monday, Jan. 25.—That strange, versatile, and implac- 
able man John Quincy Adams has been throwing another of 
his political somersaults. . . . Mr. Adams on Friday last 
moved a resolution enquiring into the causes of the failure 
of the appropriation bill at the last session, which he charges 
upon the Senate, and Mr. Webster comes in for a large share 
of his commination. There never was a charge more vindic- 
tive or false, but the fact is, that with one of the best heads 
in the country, Mr. Adams has a bad heart. He is vindictive 
and unforgiving, and his conduct on this and other similar 
occasions of late, if not to be more charitably attributed to 
the fact that “too much learning hath made him mad,” can 
only be accounted for by his revenge against Webster and 
other Massachusetts statesmen for preferring Mr. Davis to 
him for Mr. Silsbee’s seat in the Senate. 


Late in January Hone records the confirmation of reports 
that two companies of American troops have been massacred 
in Florida by the Seminoles. These were the troops of Major 
Dade, surprised not far from Tampa Bay. The report was 
current that Gen. Scott would be sent immediately to take 
command in Florida. “The result of all this,” predicts Hone, 
“will be that, after some hard service and destruction of the 
lives and property of the whites, the Indians will be extermi- 
nated, and the government saved the expense of transporting 
them out of our territory and providing for their mainte- 
nance.” He also records on Feb. 1 that the dispute between 
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France and the United States at last seems in a fair way to- 
ward settlement. King William IV of England has interposed 
with his good offices, and the result, according to the news of 
the day, is that France will pay twenty-five million francs 
and Jackson will accept it. Hone complains that nothing cer- 
tain is known about the business, for the high-and-mighty 
President Jackson will not divulge what he knows, but that 
everybody is hailing the certainty of peace. “God grant that 
it may be so; and I cry for William the Fourth and Andrew 
Jackson, the mediator and the mediatee!” 


Saturday, Feb. 13.—The building occupied by the 
Branch Bank in Wall Street, next to the new Custom House 
now building, was bought by a company of merchants to be 
offered to the government for a postoffice for $189,500. 

By the by, I think the merchants are wrong in opposing 
so strenuously the wishes of the uptown people to have the 
postoffice somewhere in the vicinity of the [City Hall] Park. 
The Custom House and the Exchange are properly located 
in Wall Street, for they are exclusively devoted to the mer- 
chants and their wishes alone should be consulted on the 
subject, but it is not so with the postoffice. Many persons 
in the upper wards are in the habit of receiving letters; not 
so many certainly as the Howlands and the Griswolds, 
but enough to give them a right to a say in the matter. 
But the strongest argument is one of policy, and in dis- 
regarding it the merchants are short-sighted. The numer- 
ical strength of the upper wards is so great that they 
control our elections, and have on all municipal questions 

‘a voice potential and double as the Duke’s.” They have 
been foiled in one or two affairs of this kind, and are 
somewhat savage at this determination of the “moneyed 
aristocracy” (for that is the term which the cant of the 
demagogues applies to the merchants) to keep the post- 
office to themselves; they would consent to a compromise 
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which would keep this establishment near the park . . . and 
that location would be permanent; whereas there is danger 
that, if Wall Street is now agreed upon, the pertinacity of 
the people of the First Ward would be punished by its re- 
moval, before five years, to the Bowery or Union Place. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17.—Snow again all day, falling deep 
and level. I know not what will become of it. The narrow 
streets have been nearly impassable for the last six weeks; 
in some of them the snow and ice lays five and six feet high, 
and constant avalanches and jettisons from the roofs of high 
houses, together with the accumulated ice on the sidewalks, 
the removal of which has been rendered inpracticable by the 
severe cold weather, makes “jeopardy of life and limb” to 
the runaway pedestrian, while the deep holes in the middle 
of the street, called “bitches” by my friend Mr. Astor, have 
rendered the sleighing still more uncomfortable and little 
less dangerous. 


The winter was in fact of what Hone called “unprecedented 
severity.” An entry of Feb. 18 states that two men on the 
seventh of the month had crossed Long Island Sound on foot, 
a distance of seven and one half miles, from the mouth of the 
Hempstead Harbor to Rye Point in Connecticut, and then 
returned. A little later (March 18) the diarist records that 
the thermometer is down to 18 again, and that “the high 
banks of ice in the streets have the appearance of solid walls 
of black marble.” The ice in the Connecticut River opposite 
Hartford was reported to be forty inches in thickness. 


Friday, Feb. 19.—Mr. Biddle has foiled his implacable 
enemy, Gen. Jackson. The United States Bank has been in- 
corporated in the State of Pennsylvania. Every effort was 
made to defeat it and the stale charge of bribery brought 
against some of its friends; but it passed both houses, and 
the Governor, Rittner, having signed it, “the monster” is 
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on its legs again, and the President must seek his retreat 
“in the deserts of Arabia,” where he swore he would go 
whenever the bank was incorporated. 

Tuesday, Feb. 23.—Twenty lots in the “burned district,” 
the property of Joel Post, deceased, were sold at auction 
this day, by James Bleecker & Son, at most enormous prices, 
greater than they would have brought before the fire, when 
covered with valuable buildings. This, at least, is the opinion 
of the best judges of the value of down-town property. The 
settlement of the French question has had much to do in pro- 
ducing this result, aided by the spirit of speculation and the 
sanguine hopes of the merchants of a great business this 
year. The lots were formed principally out of the property 
bought by Mr. Post from the guardians of Mr. Coster’s 
children, for which he gave $93,000. ... The whole 
brought $765,100. 


As a matter of fact, though Hone did not perceive it, the 
period of inflation which was to end in the panic of 1837 had 
begun. The triumph of Jackson over the Bank had resulted in 
a flood of paper money from the state and wild-cat banks. 
Prices were rising with dizzy leaps. Not merely did real estate 
feel the increase; the cost of living went up. It has been esti- 
mated that the living costs of the average workingman rose 
66 per cent. from April, 1834, to October, 1836. The result 
was a strong trade union movement and many strikes. Hone in 
his diary notes that there has been an epidemic of walk-outs 
for higher wages; that the employers have in most instances 
resisted them with firmness; that the workers have been try- 
ing for some time past “to get up a row,” and have at last suc- 


ceeded. 


Wednesday, Feb. 24.—The stevedores and other laborers 
employed along-shore made a demand for an increase of 
wages, which the employers consented to, in consideration of 
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the severity of the weather, the increased expense of living, 
and the abundance of work; but this concession encouraged 
further demands, and they would not go to work without a 
promise of the new wages for a year in advance. This was 
resisted; an immense body of the malcontents paraded the 
wharves all yesterday and attacked the men who refused to 
join them. Several vessels were armed to protect the men 
who were willing to work. Capt. Waite of the ship United 
States loaded a four-pounder with grape and canister shot, 
determined to oppose their boarding the vessel. The mayor 
and police magistrates repaired to the spot; some of the 
officers were attacked by the rioters, one of whom, named 
Brink, had his skull fractured, and his life is despaired of. 
While this disgraceful scene was acting on the wharves, a 
large body of laborers assailed the men who were at work 
removing the rubbish from the ruins of the fire, with clubs 
and brickbats; the police were sent for, and succeeded, after 
a battle, in capturing four or five of the ringleaders. 

The Mayor, who acts with vigor and firmness, ordered 
out the troops, who are now on duty with loaded arms, ready 
for action. These measures have restored order for the 
present, but I fear the elements of disorder are at work; the 
bands of Irish and other foreigners, instigated by the mis- 
chievous councils of the trades-union and other combinations 
of discontented men, are acquiring strength and importance 
which will ere long be difficult to quell. 

Friday, Feb. 26.—A black woman named Joyce Heth has 
been exhibited here [by the irrepressible P. T. Barnum] 
and in other places for the last year or two, who was said 
to have arrived at the wonderful age of 165 years, and to 
have been the nurse of Gen. Washington, of whom she spoke 
familiarly and funnily enough. She either could not, or it 
was not thought expedient to let her, walk about, and her 
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numerous visitors made their compliments in her bedcham- 
ber. Now, this old woman died in New York a day or two 
since, very much to the loss of her keepers, and some of our 
inquisitive unbelieving doctors, who have had the imperti- 
nence all along to doubt the facts in this case of longevity, 
determined upon a post mortem examination which took 
place the day before yesterday, and resulted in a conviction 
that she could not have been more than 75 or 80 years old. 


Hone’s personal affairs were now engrossing his attention. 
Early in March he records that he is starting his twenty-year- 
old son Robert in the business of importing dry-goods, as a 
partner with John B. Fleming; furnishing them with an 
ample capital for purchases of goods in England, for which 
they give their notes, with interest. Robert has been working 
hard with Brown Brothers & Company for five years, and his 
father hopes “to see him, with the blessing of divine Provi- 
dence, a prosperous merchant and a respectable man.” Real 
estate is still booming. The subscription for the new Merchants’ 
Exchange has been filled out with great liberality; it will be 
erected at a cost of $1,000,000 or $1,200,000 in Wall Street, 
and its location there “has made princely fortunes for the 
proprietors of lots in the first ward.” Hone takes advantage 
of this inflated market to dispose of the dignified house in 
which he has lived ever since his retirement. 


Tuesday, March 8.—I have this day sold my house in 
which I live, No. 235 Broadway, to Elijah Boardman for 
$60,000, to be converted into shops below, and the upper 
part to form part of the establishment of the American 
Hotel, kept by Edward Milford, in which I imagine Mr. 
Boardman to be interested. I bought this property on the 
8th of March, 1821, after my return from Europe. I gave 
Jonathan Smith $25,000 for it. I make a large profit; but 
the rage for speculation is at present so high that it will 
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prove an excellent purchase. The house belonging to the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, two or three doors above War- 
ren Street, was sold this day at auction, for $40,000. The 
building is worth little or nothing, and the lot only 25 feet 
by 106 feet; mine is 37 feet by 120 feet, and is very cheap 
compared with the other. 

I am to retain possession until the 15th of October, unless 
I choose to give it up before. I shall leave this delightful 
house with feelings of deep regret. The splendid rooms, the 
fine situation, my snug library, well arranged books, hand- 
some pictures, what will become of them? I have turned my- 
self out of doors; but $60,000 is a great deal of money. 

Wednesday, March 9.—After the breaking-up of the 
Board of the Savings Bank, Mr. Swan and I walked out 
to the Second Avenue, St. Mark’s Place, Tompkins Square, 
and Lafayette Place. I am turned out of doors, and he ex- 
pects soon to be. Almost everybody downtown is in the 
same predicament, for all the dwelling houses are to be 
converted into stores. We are tempted with prices so ex- 
orbitantly high that none can resist, and the old downtown 
burgomasters, who have fixed to one spot all their lives, 
will be seen during the next summer in flocks, marching 
reluctantly north to pitch their tents in places which, in 
their time, were orchards, cornfields, or morasses a pretty 
smart distance from town, and a journey to which was 
formerly an affair of some moment, and required prepara- 
tion beforehand, but which constitute at this time the most 
fashionable quarter of New York. We did not see any lots 
which appeared to us so desirable as some on Lafayette 
Place. 

Saturday, March 12.—Everything in New York is at an 
exorbitant price. Rents have risen 50 per cent for the next 
year. I have sold my house, it is true, for a large sum; but 
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where to go I know not. Lots two miles from the City Hall 
are worth $8,000 or $10,000. Even in the eleventh ward, 
toward the East River, where they sold two or three years 
ago for $2,000 or $3,000, they are now held at $4,000 and 
$5,000. Everything is in the same proportion; the market 
was higher this morning than I have ever known it—beef 
25 cents per pound, mutton and veal 15 to 18 cents, small 
turkeys $1.50. This does very well for persons in business 
and speculators, who make, as the saying is, “one hand wash 
the other”; but it comes hard upon those retired from busi- 
ness, particularly public officers, clerks in banks and count- 
ing houses, whose salaries are never raised in proportion to 
the increased expense of living. 


The diarist’s sympathy in this pinch did not extend to the 
workingmen. An entry of March 5 relates to the journeymen 
masons, who have called a strike, “and it appears they strike 
tolerably high. At a meeting held by them the other evening 
they resolved not to work for less than $2.50 per day. This 
striking system prevails generally in all our trades, and oc- 
casions great embarrassment amongst the mechanics who have 
contracted to rebuild in the burnt district.” 

Hone’s attention was arrested at this time by the appalling 
disregard for human safety which the Americans showed in 
developing their new country. On March 14 he makes an 
entry regarding the deaths of three men who had just been 
killed by the collapse of a wall in the fire-ruins on Water 
Street. “The loss of life from steamboat explosions, railroad 
accidents, falling walls, etc.,” he writes, “has gotten to be a 
matter of every-day occurence, and no longer occasions sur- 
prise or excites sympathy.” Two days later he speaks of a dis- 
astrous fire in the stables of John Murphy, proprietor of one 
of the lines of Broadway omnibuses, at Twelfth Street and 
Third Avenue, in which thirty-two horses and three hostlers 
had been roasted alive. “Irishmen and horses are plenty enough 
in New York, but means should be adopted to prevent such 
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awful sacrifice of their lives.’? Yet he does not, censure the em- 
ployers who permit dangerous conditions of work, and we soon 
find him penning another sharp paragraph upon the strikes. 


Saturday, March 19.—I dined with Mr. Louis McLane. 
He occupies the house No. 1 Greenwich Street, formerly 
Dominick Lynch’s, and more recently Abraham Schermer- 
horn’s, who owns it still. Mr. McLane is one of the ablest 
and most agreeable men I ever knew, and has a delightful 
family. He has occupied several of the highest stations in our 
government. . . . On the breaking up of Gen. Jackson’s 
first Cabinet, in April, 1831, he was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury, and subsequently, on the retirement of Mr. 
Livingston, he was made Secretary of State, which office he 
held until the old chief made the place too hot for him. He 
resigned, as was pretty well understood at the time, because 
he disapproved of the removal of the deposits; but he went 
quietly out of office, without assigning that as the reason. 
He was soon afterward elected president of the Morris Canal 
Company, with a salary of $6,000, and became a citizen of 
New York, to the sincere gratification of all the New York- 
ers who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Monday, March 21.—Haliban, one of the men engaged 
in the riot of the stevedores and ship laborers, the one who 
wounded Brink the officer, was sentenced on Saturday to 
seven years imprisonment in the State prison. The other 
individuals concerned in the riot were remanded to prison 
to appear at the next term of the court of Sessions. There 
is “the devil to pay among the Tailors.” A large number of 
them have been indicted for a conspiracy, or a strike as it 
is called among the journeymen, to not work themselves or 
let others work. Heretofore the strikes have been all on one 
side; now it appears the law is beginning to strike. 
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Hone was pressed in vain this spring by a committee of the 
Native American or Know Nothing Party to become its candi- 
date for mayor. They declared that he could also have the 
Whig nomination if he desired it, and that he was the only 
man who had a chance to defeat the Democratic candidate, 
Mayor Lawrence. But Hone declined, alleging that he had too 
much work in view for the next year or two. 

His interest in political affairs, however, continued keen. 
He was greatly disgusted when in February John Tyler, one of 
the most influential Whig Senators, resigned his seat because 
the Virginia legislature had called upon him to vote for the 
famous expunging resolution. The legislature promptly elected 
a Democrat, William C. Rives, in his stead. Thus, wrote Hone 
mournfully, Jackson “profits equally by the acts of his oppo- 
nents as by those of his own party.” There is much in the diary 
regarding the Florida war, and the difficulties Gen. Gaines is 
facing in his campaign against the Seminoles. On May 9 Hone 
also notes that “There is much excitement in relation to the 
revolt of the people of Texas against the government of 
Mexico.” Representative Cambreleng had introduced a reso- 
lution to appropriate a million dollars for the protection of 
the Texan frontier, and people were talking of a Mexican war. 
“The Western speculators,” observed Hone, “will be all in 
favor of it.” 


Thursday, March 24.—I dined with the members of the 
Reading Club, at the Washington Hotel. There were about 
twenty; some bright spirits: the Duers, Irving, Hoffman, 
Charles King, Davis, Harvey, Col. White of Florida, Flem- 
ing, Patterson, Halleck, etc. 

I bought this day, from Samuel Ward, for $15,000, the 
lot corner of Broadway and Great Jones Street, 29 feet 
wide and 130 feet deep. It is my intention to build a house 
on this lot for my own residence, after I shall be turned out 
of the house I now occupy. 

Tuesday, March 29.—Mr. Webster in Massachusetts. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts on Thursday last, in con- 
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vention, renominated Mx. Webster for President, and nom- 
inated Mr. Granger for Vice-President. Their resolutions 
are patriotic and uncompromising. They go for principle, 
not for expediency. A letter from Mr. Webster was read at 
this convention worthy of himself. He prefers to retire from 
the contest, but will stand by his friends and by the Consti- 
tution, to use his own words, “whether in majorities or mi- 
norities, in prosperous or adverse fortune.” 

Tuesday, April 5—Miss Martineau. This celebrated lady 
is now in New York. She arrived here last autumn, and has 
been traveling in the Southern States. She brought me a 
letter from Mr. MacCready. Margaret and I called upon 
her. She has been at our house, and this morning I called 
again to see her. I was apprehensive from her high literary 
reputation that I should find her a little too blue to be agree- 
able. But it is not at all the case; she is pleasant and unaf- 
fected, has great vivacity, talks well upon all subjects, and 
is fond of laughing; with these qualifications she is, of 
course, an engaging companion. The only difficulty in con- 
versing with her arises from her great deafness, which is 
obviated (at least so far as one speaker at a time is con- 
cerned) by the use of a trumpet formed of a tube of gum- 
elastic, one end of which she places in her right ear, while 
the mouth of the person conversing with her is applied to the 
other. 

Monday, April 11.—A horrid murder was committed on 
Saturday night at the house of Rosanna Townsend, No. 41 
Thomas Street, on the body of Helen Jewett, a girl of the 
town. The perpetrator was no doubt her paramour, a young 
man named Richard P. Robinson, about 19 years, of 
prepossessing appearance and manners, in the employ of 
Mr. Joseph Hoxie. He passed a part of the night with her, 
and instigated by jealousy, split her head open by several 
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blows made with a hatchet, set fire to the bed, and made his 
escape over the back fence, leaving his cloak on the fence 
with the instrument of murder. He was taken at eight 
o’clock at his lodgings at Mr. Moulton’s, No. 42 Dey Street, 
examined by the police, and committed to Bridewell. 

This is a most awful case of depravity, murder, and arson, 
the fruits of licentiousness and bad passions. A youth in the 
prime of life, to be hung for murdering an unhappy 
prostitute, who it is said loved him. 

Tuesday, April 12.—Mr. West’s Picture. Mr. West’s 
great picture, “Death on the Pale Horse,” which was bought 
by the Philadelphia Academy for $8,000, has lately arrived 
in this city and is now exhibiting at the gallery of the 
academy of fine arts in Barclay Street. It is a great picture 
undoubtedly, and has some striking points, but I did not 
like it when I saw it in London nor do I like it any better 
now. . . . This was the last production, I believe, of the 
great American artist, painted after he was eighty years of 
age. It is a curious and interesting coincidence that in the 
room adjoining there is one by the venerable Col. Trumbull, 
a pupil of West, painted after he also was fourscore. The 
Colonel himself pointed out this circumstance to me with a 
natural degree of exultation. 

Wednesday, April 20.—Jamaica Railroad. The com- 
pletion of the Brooklyn and Jamaica Railroad and the com- 
mencement of the Long Island railroad which connects with 
it was celebrated at Jamaica on Monday last. 

Friday, April 22.—I this day hired the house belonging 
to Mr. Bloomer, the upper one of two marble houses with 
porticos, in Broadway opposite Washington Place, for 
$1600 per annum. It is a fine house, delightfully situated 
and quite convenient to the place where I intend to build. 

Saturday, May 14.—This has been a busy week for me. I 
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have done more work than in any other week since I quitted 
business. On Monday morning I commenced the removal of 
the library; the bookcases were taken to pieces, carried to 
the new house, and are now nearly ready to receive the 
books, which are all there lying on the floor, tied up and 
labeled with the numbers of the shelves. Having had two 
wine-closets and a part of the cellar shelved and prepared, 
we began on Thursday morning to remove the wine from 
the garret and wine-room of the old house, in which a great 
part of it has remained untouched fourteen years. It went 
away in fifteen cartloads of baskets. I received it, stowed it 
away nicely, and took an inventory of 2,180 quarts and 
254 half gallon bottles of Madeira and sherry; so that job 
is done. 

Wednesday, May 25.—My journal has been interrupted 
by the labors and vexations attendant upon removing, and 
I have been constantly occupied during the last week. We 
left the house, 235 Broadway, on Saturday last, and dined 
and slept for the first time opposite Washington place. We 
find the house very comfortable, though smaller than the 
one we left... . 

The distance to walk downtown is not by any means so 
fatiguing as I apprehended, and if I prefer riding, I can 
always get an omnibus in a minute or two by going out of 
the door and holding up my finger. I went this morning to 
the market on the Third Avenue, where good meat and vege- 
tables are to be had, and grocery stores abound in this region 
equally good as any downtown. 


Hone had made money by selling his house; his other invest- 
ments also continued profitable. Late in April he sold for 
$1,200 one share in the Brooklyn steam ferry company. He 
had received $3,230 in dividends in nine years, and had also 
had the privilege of free passage for himself, his family, and 
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his carriage, an important item. In the same month he took 
pleasure in seeing the steamboat Massachusetts begin her serv- 
ice between New York and Providence; the finest vessel he had 
ever seen, with a gentleman’s dining cabin 160 feet long. Hone 
had $5,000 invested in this steamship line, and $6,000 in the 
railroad. During the following month he wound up his venture 
with the Marine Pavilion at Rockaway, which he and his as- 
sociates sold for $30,000, the furniture included. Here he had 
to pocket a considerable loss, unless he counted his pleasant 
weeks at the shore a compensation. It had cost them $45,000. 
But, he writes, one object has been effected—“the public will 
have a delightful place of resort on the seashore.” 

Hone’s social life, despite the bother of removal, continued 
to be busy. He went to a meeting of the Reading Club in honor 
of John Duer, and stayed till after midnight amid “a scene of 
joviality, wit, and brilliancy.” He gave a dinner party at 
which Washington Irving was present. He attended Prof. 
Benjamin Silliman’s course of lectures on geology at Clinton 
Hall, and praised his “familiar style of eloquence and grace- 
ful manner.” Late in May he recorded another disgraceful 
riot at the Park Theater. The fire-eating James Watson Webb 
of the Courter and Enquirer had picked a quarrel with Wood, 
manager of the opera company there, and by articles in his 
journal had incited the rabble to collect about the theater, 
force an entrance, and compel Mr. Simpson to promise to with- 
draw Mr. and Mrs. Wood. 


Thursday, June 2.—There arrived at this port, during 
the month of May, 15,825 passengers. All Europe is com- 
ing across the ocean; all that part at least who cannot make 
a living at home; and what shall we do with them? They in- 
crease our taxes, eat our bread, and encumber our streets, 
and not one in twenty is competent to keep himself. 

Friday, June 3.—The following gentlemen dined with us: 
Chancellor Kent, Luther Bradish, William H. Seward, Sam- 
uel B. Ruggles, Charles H. Russell, John Van Buren, Mur- 
ray, Isaac S. Hone, Charles A. Davis. 
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Saturday, June 4.—Robinson’s Trial. I succeeded in gain- 
ing admittance this afternoon to the courtroom where the 
trial of Robinson for the murder of Helen Jewett is going 
on. The crowd is very great and I found my position so un- 
comfortable that I stayed only a short time. 

Yesterday the mob was so great and their conduct so 
disorderly that the court was compelled to retire into an- 
other room until order was in some degree restored. Every 
avenue was filled, and on the opening of the doors a general 
rush was made, in which the railings of the courtroom were 
broken down. . . . I think there is no doubt of the guilt of 
the wretched youth, but it is to be feared that he will escape 
punishment. The jury will not convict him, for circum- 
stantial testimony, as is usually the case in trials for murder, 
can only be obtained, and the ingenuity of counsel can so 
mystify the minds of jurors as to create a doubt whether 
some other person may not by possibility have committed 
the crime; to say nothing of other means which may be suc- 
cessfully applied, as they have heretofore been in similar 
cases, to add weight to the doubts of some conscientious 
dispensers of the public justice. Robinson has the advantage 
of able counsel judiciously selected from the New York bar; 
Hoffman, Maxwell, and Price—if these gentlemen cannot 
get him off, his case must be very desperate. 

I perceived in court a strong predilection in favor of the 
prisoner. He is young, good looking, and supported by in- 
fluential friends. Sitting between his counsel and Mr. Hoxie 
his employer (who does not abandon his protégé in the hour 
of adversity), he certainly looks as little like a murderer as 
any person I ever saw. These are good reasons for public 
sympathy, but there are others, less benevolent. There ap- 
pears to be a fellow-feeling in the audience; I was sur- 
rounded by young men, about his own age, apparently 
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clerks like him, who appeared to be thoroughly initiated 
into the arcana of such houses as Mrs. Rosanna Townsend’s. 
They knew the wretched female inmates as they were brought 
up to testify, and joked with each other in a manner illy 
comporting with the solemnity of the occasion. 

Monday, June 6.—Journeymen Tailors. In corroboration 
of the remarks which I have occasionally made of late, on the 
spirit of faction and contempt of the laws which pervades 
the community at this time, is the conduct of the journey- 
men tailors instigated by a set of vile foreigners (principally 
English), who, unable to endure the restraint of wholesome 
laws, well administered in their own country, take refuge 
here, establish trade unions, and villify Yankee judges and 
juries. Twenty odd of these “knights of the thimble” were 
convicted at the oyer and terminer of a conspiracy to raise 
their wages and to prevent any of the craft from working 
at prices less than those for which they “struck.” Judge 
Edwards gave notice that he would proceed to sentence them 
this day, but in consequence of the continuance of Robinson’s 
trial the court postponed the sentence until Friday. 

This, however, being the day on which it was expected, 
crowds of people have been collected in the park, ready for 
any mischief to which they may have been instigated, and a 
most diabolical and inflammatory handbill was circulated 
yesterday, headed by a coffin. The board of Aldermen held 
an informal meeting this evening, at which a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the mayor to offer a reward for the dis- 
covery of the author, printer, publisher, or distributor of 
this incendiary publication. The following was the hand- 
bill -— 


“The Rich Against the Poor! 
“Judge Edwards, the tool of the aristocracy, against the 
people! Mechanics and Workingmen! A deadly blow has 
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been struck at your Liberty! The prize for which your 
fathers fought has been robbed from you! The freemen of 
the North are now on a level with the slaves of the South! 
With no other privilege than laboring, that drones may 
fatten on your life-blood! Twenty of your brethren have 
been found guilty for presuming to resist a reduction of 
their wages! And Judge Edwards has charged an American 
jury, and agreeably to that charge, they have established the 
precedent that workingmen have no right to regulate the 
price of labor, or, in other words, the rich are the only 
judges of the wants of the poor man. On Monday, June 6, 
1836, at ten o’clock, these freemen are to receive their 
sentence, to gratify the hellish appeties of the aristocrats! 

“On Monday, the liberty of the workingmen will be in- 
terred! Judge Edwards is to chant the requiem! Go! Go! 
Every freeman and workingman and hear the hollow and 
the melancholy sound of the earth on the coffin of equality! 
Let the courtroom, the City Hall, yea! the whole park be 
filled with mourners. But remember, offer no violence to 
Judge Edwards. Bend meekly, and receive the chain where- 
with you are to be bound! Keep the peace! Above all things, 
keep the peace!” 


Judge Edwards imposed heavy fines upon the striking tai- 
lors, and a mass-meeting of mechanics protesting against his 
decision, held in City Hall Park on June 13, was said to be 
the largest public concourse ever seen in the city. It was of 
course not true that foreigners chiefly comprised or led the 
trade unions. They included at this time probably two-thirds 
of the workingmen of the city. The New York Journal of 
Commerce, New York American, and propertied men like 
Hone, took the side of Judge Edwards. The wiser view was ex- 
pressed by the Evening Post. “If this is not slavery, we have 
forgotten its definition. Strike the right of associating for 
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the sale of labor from the privileges of a freeman, and you may 
as well bind him to a master, or ascribe him to the soil.” In 
the United States, as in England, the courts quickly forsook 
this illiberal attitude; but unfortunately the impending panic 
was destined to disrupt the unions. 

Hone records on June 7 that he has had a letter from John 
Galt, author of “The Ayrshire Legatees” and “Annals of the 
Parish.” Galt says that he intends to inscribe to Hone a little 
book, for which he has been arranging the materials, “that I 
may have an opportunity of stating my own impressions of 
the United States, for the topic now begins to be popular here, 
and favorable opinions begin to be appreciated.”? This book 
was never published. 

On this same day the Jewett murder trial came to a close. 
The evidence against young Robinson was extremely strong. 
The keeper of the Thomas Street house testified that she had 
admitted Robinson to Helen Jewett’s room at 10 p. m., and that 
at 11 p. m. she had taken a bottle of champagne to them, then 
seeing Robinson lying on the bed reading. The cloak found in 
the rear yard next morning was recognized to be Robinson’s. 
A small piece of twine attached to the hatchet with which the 
murder had been committed corresponded to a piece of twine 
holding the tassel of the cloak, from which it had apparently 
been forcibly torn. Robinson’s trousers were stained with 
whitewash, and one of the fences which he must have climbed 
to leave the house at the rear was whitewashed. Helen Jewett 
had a miniature in her possession on Friday, and it was found 
after the murder, on Sunday, among Robinson’s belongings. 
Yet the New York Herald insisted vehemently that somebody 
else might have committed the deed, and some of Robinson’s 
associates committed what looked like unblushing perjury in 
his behalf. The judge’s summation favored Robinson. “The 
result of His Honor’s convictions,” as the Evening Post re- 
ported the trial, “were generally adverse to the credibility of 
the female witnesses against the prisoner, and thoroughly in 
favor of the probable innocence of the prisoner.” Jury-bribery 
was later gossiped about. Most intelligent New Yorkers felt as 
indignant as Hone at the outcome of the trial. 
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Wednesday, June 8.‘-Robinson’s Trial. The trial of 
Robinson for the murder of Helen Jewett was finished late 
last night. The jury, after being out only fifteen minutes, 
returned a verdict of “not guilty.” I hope it was a just one, 
and perhaps under all the circumstances no other could have 
been found. But God forbid that any person in whom I take 
an interest should linger through existence with a conscious- 
ness of guilt such as I cannot help believing must attend this 
young man. ) 

Friday, June 17.—Union Club. A new club is about being 
established, at the head of which are a number of our most 
distinguished citizens, to, consist of four hundred members, 
and to be similar in its plan and regulations to the great 
clubs of London, which give a tone and character to the 
society of the London metropolis. A meeting was held this 
evening at the Athenaeum to organize the club, at which I 
was earnestly invited to attend, but could not get away from 
Mr. Griffen’s in time. 

Albany, Thursday, June 23.—Eacursion in the Novelty. 
A party of gentlemen consisting of the managers of the 
Delaware & Hudson .. . and others, went on board the 
Novelty this morning at six o’clock, at the foot of Cham- 
bers Street in New York, and came to Albany in twelve 
hours. 

This was the first voyage ever made from New York to 
Albany by a steamboat propelled by anthracite coal. Dr. 
Nott has been engaged for several years in contriving 
machinery to accomplish this important object, and has now 
succeeded completely. The great desideratum was to con- 
trive the means of igniting the coal, and producing a flame 
sufficient to create the steam. This has been effected by con- 
densing hot air, which by injection into the bottom of the 
furnaces accomplishes this object, and forces the flame into 
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a chamber in which are a great number of iron tubes of the 
size of gun-barrels, placed vertically. There are four of 
these furnaces. The quantity of coal consumed on this trip 
was about twenty tons (something less), which at $5 per ton 
amounts to $100. The same yoyage would have consumed 
forty cords of pine wood, the present price of which is $6, 
making a difference of more than one half. Dr. Nott, who 
was on board, has made experiments the result of which is, 
that the difference of expense on board the N ovelty during 
one season will amount to $19,000. The Erie left New York 
an hour after us, and arrived two hours after our arrival, 
but she made the usual stops and we came directly on, so 
that their speed was probably nearly equal. The tide was 
against us all day, and there is a great freshet in the river. 
Dr. Nott has succeeded completely in this invention, which 
establishes the certainty that coal will succeed wood in all 
our steamboats, and the Delaware & Hudson Company will 
hereafter be able to sell all the coal they can bring down the 
canal at an advanced price. 


Hone and his son Philip went on to Saratoga, which they 
found almost deserted because of the chilly weathe:. On his 
journey home the diarist was much impressed by the Troy- 
Saratoga railroad, which was superior to the Mohawk & 
Hudson in having no inclined plane. All travelers of the day 
feared these planes because of the frequent accidents upon 
them. Indeed, Hone witnessed a collision while he was staying 
at Saratoga. “The morning train of cars from Schenectady,” 
he writes, “was waiting at the foot of the inclined plane with 
passengers, when one of the balance cars, filled with stone, 
having by a sudden wrench disengaged a bolt, came thundering 
down. It was seen in time to throw the passenger cars on the 
other track, all but one, which was partly on when the run- 
away car came in contact with the hind part of it, which re- 
ceived the shock in an oblique position, and the passengers 
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were all most providentially saved from destruction. One man, 
a brakeman, was killed.” The citizens of Troy, whom Hone 
called “the most enterprising, persevering, go-ahead set of 
fellows in the world,” had incorporated a railroad to Sche- 
nectady, and Hone thinks that “Troy will soon be equal to 
Albany.” 


Thursday, June 30.—I went out this evening with 
Margaret to a strawberry party at Mr. Anthon’s, Bloom- 
ingdale. It was quite a féte champétre. We had our refresh- 
ments on the green, between the house and the river, and the 
young folks, of whom there were a large and agreeable party, 
enjoyed themselves very much. 

Death of Mr. Madison. This enlightened statesman and 
illustrious citizen, James Madison, former President of the 
United States, died on Tuesday last. He had been gradually 
sinking for some time past. It is a pity that he had not 
lingered six days longer, that his death might have oc- 
curred, like those of Jefferson and the elder Adams, on the 
anniversary of the political birthday of the country over 
which they had severally ruled. 

Saturday, July 2.—Count Survilliers. Joseph Bonaparte, 
formerly King of Naples and afterwards of Spain, now bear- 
ing the title of Count Survilliers, after a residence in this 
country of twenty years, yesterday took his final leave and 
sailed for London in the packet ship Philadelphia. During 
his residence in the United States he has conciliated the 
favorable opinions of all who knew him, and has left an ex- 
ceedingly good name amongst his immediate neighbors at 
Bordentown, where he has a fine estate, on which he has lived 
for a great portion of the time of his residence among us. 

The cornerstone of my new house, corner of Broadway 
and Great Jones Street, was laid on Thursday last. I have 
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fixed upon the plans and am going on with the building in 
hopes to get it under cover by November. 


The diarist was now greatly worried over news from Paris 
regarding his daughter Mary Schermerhorn. She had suffered 
a severe hemorrhage and was very weak; Dr. Louis, an emi- 
nent physician, had told her husband that the right lung was 
badly affected, and that she would probably not be able to 
leave Paris at the appointed time to return home. “Would 
to God,” wrote Hone, “she was at home among her family 
and friends. She as well as Catharine are homesick to a distress- 
ing degree.” Early in July he determined to go with his 
daughter Margaret to see her, and took a stateroom on the 
ship England, a “noble, fast-sailing” vessel of 731 tons. On 
July 16 they sailed. Many friends came down to the pier, and 
some accompanied them on board the packet, which was lying 
off Governor’s Island; the party eating a luncheon on board, 
and leaving the Hones “with three cheers of encouragement 
and kind wishes.” 

The voyage was comfortable and uneventful. Hone praises 
the table as everything a gourmet could desire. He speaks of 
dining on fresh salmon, of plenty of poultry, and of the kill- 
ing of a sheep and a pig. On the 19th they passed the ship 
Charlemagne. “This is certainly very interesting,” writes 
Hone, “and proves the perfection of the art of navigation. 
Here were two ships, starting together from New York, after 
three days sailing nearly 500 miles, in gales of wind, come in 
sight of each other so near that every person on board can be 
distinguished, and almost hear each other’s voices. The Char- 
lemagne sails fast, but we have certainly beaten her hand- 
somely. It was a glorious sight, when we were abreast of her, 
and saw her swelling canvas—royals, studding sails, and 
all—and her bright, high sides, rising from the waves like a 
walled city, and plunging again into the glittering abyss of 
waters.” 

However, the voyage was prolonged till Aug. 6, when they 
reached Liverpool. They were becalmed in the Irish Channel, 
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and Hone longed with all his heart for a steamboat. “Wind 
and sails are nothing now compared with steam and paddles, 
and we had the mortification of realizing the fact this after- 
noon, by sceing a large steamer (I am in England now, and 
must talk as the English talk) puffing and wheezing and smok- 
ing rapidly on her course towards the Irish shore, while we 
were flapping and rolling and making no headway.” He had 
been ashore a few days, had met Capt. Basil Hall again, had 
paid a visit to Manchester, and had seen a great cotton mill 
of 150,000 spindles there, when he was the recipient of civic 
honors. 


Liverpool, Friday, Aug. 12.—Dinner at the Town Hall. 
Having been honored by an invitation from the mayor to 
meet the judges at dinner, Mr. Rathbone called for me at 
seven o’clock, and we went to the Town Hall. The doors of 
my hotel (the Waterloo) were beset by a crowd to see the 
egress of the high sheriff, a splendid, fierce-looking fellow, 
in full dress, with chapeaw bras and a long black wand. He 
rode in a superb stage coach-and-four, with two dashing pos- 
tilions. This gentleman’s name is Standish of Standish Hall, 
a person of large fortune and high standmg in the county of 
Lancashire. When we alighted at the door of the Council 
Hall, we were ushered by a train of servants in livery, by the 
beautiful staircase and vestibule to the splendid suite of 
rooms in which the mayor received his guests, the rich fur- 
niture being uncovered an@ everything arranged to suit the 
occasion. The coup d’oeil was perfectly magnificent. The 
ballroom, with the splendid chandeliers, was not in the din- 
ing part of the palace, but I was taken to see it. . . . 

The dinner table was richly set out with a splendid plateau 
the whole length, and the services of china and glass suited 
to a banquet of kings, and as good a dinner, too, as I ever 
saw. Turtle soup, turbot, grouse (this is the first day for 
shooting them), and a great variety of pineapples and 
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peaches, were among the varieties, and the wines were cap- 
ital. I was seated on the right of the mayor, next but two. 
One of the judges sat on each side of him, next on the right 
the high sheriff, and then myself. This latter dignitary and 
myself were soon very good friends, and he pressed me with 
great apparent sincerity to visit him in London. These folks 
seemed much pleased to come in contact with a Yankee. 


Hone devoted nearly a week to his trip from Liverpool to 
London, and proved an enthusiastic sight-seer. He visited 
Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire, and found 
that “it surpasses the highest reach of my imagination”; he 
was equally enthusiastic over Haddon Hall; he saw Warwick, 
Stratford, Coventry, and Oxford, “the glorious metropolis of 
learning and literature”; and reached London, at the famous 
White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, just as they were lighting the gas lamps. Here he 
went to a boarding house in Devonshire Street, where a fellow 
New Yorker, John Duer, was staying. 


London, Saturday, Aug. 20.—Prorogation of Parliament. 
Having been introduced yesterday to Lord Palmerston, the 
minister for foreign affairs, he politely sent orders to Mr. 
Duer and me to go into the House of Lords to witness the 
prorogation of Parliament by the king in person, and we 
were fortunate enough to obtain very good places. The 
ceremony was very interesting to me, and the spectacle ex- 
ceedingly magnificent. The attendance of the lords was 
greater than I expected. I saw several distinguished noble- 
men, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Duke of Wellington, of 
Norfolk, Lord Melbourne, Westminster, etc., in all I think 
nearly a hundred, a great attendance of foreign ministers, 
and a handsome display of ladies elegantly dressed. The 
king arrived at half past two o’clock, attended by a numer- 
ous and brilliant cortége, and ascended the throne. He is 
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much altered in appearance since I saw him at the corona- 
tion of his brother. He was then a stout man and walked 
erect; he is now old and bent, with a tottering gait, and has 
all the marks of advanced age. The young princess Victoria 
will not, from his appearance, have long to wait for her ex- 
alted inheritance. As soon as the king was seated the Com- 
mons were summoned and the Speaker (Abercrombie) read 
the address in a very clear and distinct tone of voice, so that, 
notwithstanding from his situation under the gallery I 
could not see him, I did not lose a word. The king then read 
his speech, with a little prompting, which I heard distinctly. 
Parliament was then prorogued until October, and the king 
retired as he came, amidst a discharge of artillery and the 
sound of trumpets. We got out in time to see the procession 
leave the House. The stage-coaches, with the horse and foot- 
guards, make a grand appearance, and everything went off 
well. I should have regretted exceedingly not to have wit- 
nessed this splendid pageant. 


Among the friends whom Hone saw in London were Leslie 
the painter, Mrs. Jameson, author of “Characteristics of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines,” the American Minister, Steven- 
son, and Charles Kemble the actor. He and Duer also 
went to breakfast with the banker-poet Samuel Rogers, an 
agreeable, kindly old gentleman, “He is very rich, although a 
poet,” wrote Hone, “and lives in handsome style; has a fine 
collection of pictures and other pretty things. After we left 
him he sent me a beautiful copy of his poems with illustrated 
vignettes.” He saw Ellen Tree at the Haymarket Theater, 
visited the new Regent Park, and spent some time at St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, and the National Gallery. 

The wealth and sophistication of the Londoners impressed 
the diarist. He observed that a balloon in the skies hardly at- 
tracted passing attention. “How is it,” he asked, “that fires 
are so frequent in New York, and in this great city containing 
a million and a half of inhabitants you never hear of one? 
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I have not seen an engine or heard an alarm since I arrived, 
and I am informed that it is an event of rare occurrence.” 
On Aug. 30 he set out by the Dover coach for Paris. On the 
way he was introduced at Dover to Col. Arnold, commander 
of the garrison there, and a son of the notorious Benedict 
Arnold. Hone could not forget the man’s father sufficiently to 
be cordial. 


Paris, Sunday, Sept. 4.—Many new works have been com- 
pleted and great improvements made in Paris since my 
former visit... ; but the two greatest things are the 
Church of the Madeleine, and the Arc de Triomphe, Barrier 
d’Etoile. The former was commenced under the Bourbons, 
and continued with spirit by Napoleon, as a sort of Pantheon 
consecrated to the memory of great men, and the latter was 
intended as a trophy of his own victories. The church is a 
superb edifice, of large proportions, with an unrivaled 
colonnade; it is erected on the spot where the remains of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were interred. The tri- 
umphal arch is the crowning work of the whole. It was com- 
menced in 1806, discontinued on the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, recommenced after nine years’ suspension, not with 
the original intention of Bonaparte’s glorification, but to 
celebrate the Spanish campaign of the Duc D’Angouléme, 
and again discontinued. Louis Philippe resumed and com- 
pleted it, and on the 29th of July opened to the public 
view the most splendid work of its kind ever seen by ancients 
or moderns. 

Wednesday, Sept. '7.—I have a notion that the French 
people are not so polite and obliging as they were at the time 
of my last visit, and that the English have improved in those 
particulars. Impressions of national manners, I am aware, 
are often taken accidentally from trifling incidents, or from 
the positions in society in which we may be thrown. I have 
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been in every part of this metropolis, and although I have 
met with no rudeness, I find very little of that alacrity to 
oblige, that proneness to do kind things, that natural polite- 
ness which costs nothing and comes to so much in the inter- 
course of strangers, which I noticed with so much pleasure 
and from which I derived so much comfort on my last visit. 
This, I think, is owing in some measure to the Revolution 
of 1830, when les bonnets rowges got the upper hand per- 
manently and became legally as good as their betters. 
Sunday, Sept 11.—Horse race at the Champs de Mars at 
one o’clock, and afterward to the féte of St. Cloud. I am 
ashamed to record it, Sunday as it was; but what is to be 
done? If such scenes are witnessed at all it must be on the 
day which Christians call the Sabbath. We intended to go 
to church this morning to hear an eloquent Protestant 
clergyman, M. Athanase Coquerel, who is preaching in the 
churches of our faith at present; but until one o’clock it 
rained very hard, notwithstanding which the races took 
place, and the queen and royal family were there, and a 
tolerable concourse of people. It stopped raining at one 
o’clock, and the men came out; but the course and all the 
grounds around were an ocean of mud. The horses running 
looked like the wizard horse of Leonora, only their halo was 
of a less luminous nature. We came away after the first two 
heats and pursued our way to St. Cloud. A horse race in 
Paris is not by any means the same thing as an English 
one, nor even one of ours. I do not think it a favorite amuse- 
ment of the French; it is the only one which does not appear 
to excite them. Ils sont gais & la messe, et grave a la course. 
The principal race to-day was won by a horse of the Duc 
d’Orleans, beating Lord Seymour, who has been in the con- 
stant habit of carrying away the purses from the natives. 
One would have thought there was something exhilarating 
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in this, but there was no shouting, no triumph amongst the 
men, or flashing of bright eyes amongst the women. 

The weather by this time had cleared, and the sun came 
out bright, so that when we arrived at St. Cloud the immense 
little world was congregating fast. Men, women, and chil- 
dren in their newest finery crowding to the long avenue, in 
which booths are erected. Such chattering, such a variety of 
queer noises, such singular exhibitions, so many lures to at- 
tract customers to buy their wares, to witness their spec- 
tacles, or to eat their patés, were almost an excuse to break 
the Sabbath for once to visit the féte de St. Cloud. .. . The 
French are certainly Sabbath breakers, and their religious 
habits do not set as close as ours, but one thing I will remark 
in their praise: In all this concourse of people to-day, formed 
principally of the lower classes, assembled for pastime and 
enjoyment, when eatables of all kinds were exhibited, such as 
cakes, hot waffles, patés, etc., I did not see a drop of spiritu- 
ous liquor, nor do I believe there was one on the ground. No 
drink but lemonade, carried about by old women who carry 
as much acidity in their faces as on their backs. 


Hone lingered in Paris for some days, visiting Versailles, 
attending the Théatre Frangais, watching the Egyptian obe- 
lisk being raised to its pedestal on the Place Louis XVI, seeing 
Taglioni perform the ballet of the Sylphide at the Opera 
House, and complaining of the extortionate charges every- 
where. The porter at his lodging house charged fifteen sous 
for the most trifling errand; at every theater there was a bevy 
of female harpies, who demanded twenty sous of the foreigner 
for opening his box door, and the same sum for a little pro- 
gram which was sold at the door for three sous. 

The diarist’s daughter Mary Schermerhorn was now in 
Geneva, and he set off for that place on Sept. 13. He found 
her health had greatly improved. She had just returned from 
an excursion to Chamounix; “her spirits are exuberant, and 
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her bright eyes flash with their wonted brilliancy.” There 
followed some happy days. The hotel was filled with old friends 
—George Ticknor of Boston and his family, Horace Binney of 
Philadelphia, Charles C. King, and various New Yorkers. The 
city, which had been greatly improved since his last visit, 
seemed to him to have “an air of splendor and gayety.” The 
only drawback was the tourists. “The English swarm so on the 
Continent. They are generally vulgar people, without taste, 
and with their pockets well filled, and the French and Swiss do 
love so dearly to handle their money that the market is spoiled 
for us Americans, who can better appreciate the value of the 
articles offered for sale. . . . The substantial stone docks and 
lofty edifices, the sight of which from my window affords me 
so much pleasure, are all based upon English guineas. I have 
heard it estimated that four millions of pounds sterling are 
annually spent on the Continent, and Geneva gets a fair share 
of it; the Americans, too, are spending a great deal of money 
in Europe, and unfortunately there is no reciprocity in the 
trade (except as relates to England).” 


Monday, Sept. 19.—Visit to Ferney. We visited the cel- 
ebrated chateau of Voltaire, and saw the bed and the 
pictures and the monument which lies when it says “Son 
coeur est ici.” I was interested and delighted by a visit we 
made to the old porter named Dailledoux, a fine intelligent 
old man aged 78 years; he was born in the very room in 
which we saw him, and was the constant attendant of the 
philosopher until his death. . . . The old man was delighted 
when I told him we were citizens of the United States. He 
remembers well a visit which Dr. Franklin when he was min- 
ister to France paid to Voltaire at Ferney. Franklin was ac- 
companied by a boy, his grandson. While seated on a bank 
in the garden, he solicited Voltaire to give the boy his bless- 
ing before they parted. He consented, and laying his hand 
on the head of the child, repeated the following, which is an 
excellent summary of the moral and religious obligations of 
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man, and marked by that epigrammatic force of expression 
for which he was remarkable: “Aimez ton Dicu; sois tolé- 
rant; aimez ta Patrie; aimez tes amis; n’hais pas tes ennemis, 
et deteste la superstition.” 


After five days Hone took a reluctant leave of his two 
daughters. “Mary and Catharine were much distressed,” he 
writes, “but bore it, on the whole, better than I expected. 
Poor dear Mary, how different will be her feelings to-day 
from those of the last five! Those buoyant spirits which have 
sustained her delicate frame will, I fear, forsake her entirely. 
How long it will be before we meet again!’ The diarist and 
his daughter Margaret traveled to Paris by diligence. Part of 
the way they had as companions an extremely ugly English- 
man and his wife, and Hone remarks upon the morose tempera- 
ment of wayfaring Britons. “They regard fellow-travelers, 
not as persons thrown in their way, whose society and conver- 
sation may afford pleasure and instruction, but who may rob 
them of their breakfast, or anticipate the post-horses. How 
different in our country, where travelers mecting on the road, 
ask and answer questions, give and receive information, com- 
pare notes, and often form agreeable associations; and these 
Europeans have the impudence to curl their disgusting mus- 
taches and ridicule those amiable traits in the American charac- 
ter, Yankee inquisitiveness forsooth! that’s the way we come 
to know so much more than they.” But Hone did scrape an 
acquaintance with an unnamed French count on the road. 

In Fontainebleau, Paris, and Rouen the two Americans did 
much sight-seeing again. Lafayette’s son, George Washington 
Lafayette, came to see them in Paris, pressed them to visit the 
family at La Grange, and talked a great deal about his father. 
They went to the opera, and heard Grisi and Rubini in Bel- 
lini’s “The Puritans.” Arriving in Havre, they fell into the 
hands of “a gang of ruffians, porters, coachmen, and runners 
for hotels,” who treated them and their baggage roughly; 
while a soaking thunderstorm added to Hone’s ill temper. 
“Thank God, I travel no more in France!’ he exclaimed. 


He was glad to go aboard his ship, the Sylvie de Grasse. “My 
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bosom swells and my heért warms to see my beloved stars and 
stripes floating over vessels in this port, superior to those of 
any other nation,” runs an enthusiastic entry. ‘““They are so 
trim and neat, so beautiful and yet so majestic; they hold the 
same station in the commercial marine which their nation is 
destined to hold amongst the nations of the earth. This is 
not bravado nor prejudice, everything tends to it, and I do 
most potently believe it.’ However, a wind right in their 
teeth kept the shipping within the harbor, and they had to 
idle away their time in the muddy town, which Hone found 
a dull place. He mentioned several New York acquaintances 
there, but does not speak of a fellow prisoner, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, who—a young man of twenty-nine, known 
as the author of “Outre-Mer” but not as a poet, and just 
about to enter upon his professorship at Harvard—also 
chafed at the delay. Indeed, the diary mentions Longfellow’s 
presence but once. They put to sea on Oct. 12, with “every 
hole and corner of the ship filled with passengers,”—87 in 
all. 


Thursday, Oct. 20.—We have had every variety of wind 
and a great deal of rain, severe gales sometimes and a tre- 
mendous sea. For the two last days, however, the wind 
has been fair and we have done well. We have made one- 
third of our passage, but to-day the wind is southwest, and 
we are several points off our course. There are upwards of 
fifty cabin passengers, a large proportion of whom are 
women, children, and nurses. The gentlemen are well enough, 
some intelligent and well-informed, and all, as yet, good 
humored and accommodating: but the children cry, and my 
prejudice against nurses is so great that I fancy sometimes 
they pinch them to make them annoy their betters. 

We amuse ourselves so well that the time does not pass 
heavily. Eating and sleeping, the two great occupations of a 
sea life, are carried on with amazing spirit, and I perform 
my part of both without the least defalcation. Besides these 
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I read a great deal and confine my reading to French, in 
which I think I am greatly improved; there are a great 
many good books on board. Then we play whist, several 
parties of which are formed. M. Tavout, Mr. Niles, Profes- 
sor Longfellow, and I make one. We all play pretty well, 
and our bet never exceeds a franc a game. Some of the pas- 
sengers play on the violin and other instruments, and on 
Thursday evening we got up a cotillion on deck—Ainsi va 
le temps. 

Tuesday, Noy. 8.—We arrived at the dock, foot of Rector 
Street, at seven o’clock (p.m.), where we found Charles 
Brugiere, who had heard accidentally of our arrival... . 
Margaret and I, with Brugiere, took a carriage, and at 
eight o’clock I was in my own house. I entered the room in 
which my wife and son were without their having the least 
intimation of our arrival; for the packets of the 24th of 
September and the Ist of October, in both of which were 
letters announcing our intention of sailing in the Sylvie de 
Grasse, have not arrived. . . . The surprise and joy of this 
unexpected meeting were almost too great, but we were soon 
the happiest little group in New York. My family and in- 
timate friends are all well. There is a great deal of gossip 
which must find a place in this journal, but not now. I am 
once more at home by my own fireside, in my own domestic 
circle, doubly dear to me from a four months’ absence. 

Wednesday, Nov. 9.—When I got out this morning I ex- 
perienced another of the pleasures of absence—the hearty 
greetings of hundreds of my friends on my return. If my 
hand were as soft as my heart it would have been annihilated 
in the number of shakings it has had. 


The diarist found many features of city life unchanged. 
The theaters were all running. At the Park Theater Tyrone 
Power was acting; at the National Theater both James W. 
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Wallack and James H. Hackett had been playing to large 
audiences; and a new Bowery Theater was going up in place 
of one burnt during his absence. An exhibition of five pictures 
by Cole, called the “Course of Empire,” was being held at the 
National Academy. But the great panic was now about to 
burst upon the country. 


Saturday, Nov. 12.—Hard Times. There has been for 
some time past a severe pressure for money, which continues, 
and I feel the effects of it. Stocks have fallen very much. 
Delaware & Hudson, which was above par when I went 
abroad, has been as low as 60 and is now selling at 72. 
Boston & Providence Railroad, which was 120, is not worth 
now above par, and all others in proportion. The best mort- 
gages cannot be converted into money without a sacrifice of 
20 per cent, and undoubted business paper is selling in Wall 
Street at a discount of three per cent a month. Real estate is 
a drug. The price of houses and lots is not much lower 
nominally, but there are no sales, there is no money to pay 
for it, and nobody wants bonds and mortgages which cannot 
be converted into cash... . 

This arises from several causes. The rage for speculation 
in lands has led to great over-trading. Men have run in debt 
far beyond their means of paying, and the evil day has ar- 
rived which has been so truly predicted; but the principal 
cause is the intermeddling of the administration with the 
currency. Immense amounts of specie have been transferred 
to the West to pay for the public lands, for the government 
refuses any other kind of payment; although that part of 
the country is deeply indebted to us, and it must all come 
back. But Gen. Jackson will pursue his course if every mer- 
chant in New York should be ruined by it. 

Saturday, Nov. 19.—The result of Irving’s rustication 
at Mr. Astor’s at Bloomingdale last summer has just come 
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out, in the shape of a new book called “Astoria.” I have not 
read it, for I have scarcely had time to open a book since I 
returned, but it is said to be a beautiful little work, one of 
those true stories of Irving’s in which sober history is so 
gracefully decked by the pure ornaments of his style and so 
garlanded by the flowers of his poetical imagination. 
Monday, Nov. 21.—My new house, corner of Broadway 
and Jones Street, is under cover. The work has gone on well 
during my absence, and I think I shall have one of the best 
and most commodious houses in the city. I have determined 
to get it enclosed and discontinue the mason’s work until 
spring. Masons’ wages are nineteen shillings per day, and I 
find it plaguy hard to get money to pay the bills. We are 
in a most anomalous state. Labor is higher than it was ever 
known, and every article of housekeeping exorbitantly dear, 
while money in Wall Street is worth two per cent a month. 
Shipwreck. The ship Bristol, Capt. McKown, sailed from 
Liverpool on the 15th October. She arrived on Sunday night 
at nine o’clock off the Highland light, and laid to because 
there was no pilot to take charge of her. A severe gale came 
on and she was compelled to stand off east-northeast. At four 
in the morning she stranded on Rockaway Beach near the 
inlet, and being heavily loaded with railroad iron, went to 
pieces immediately. Sixty-seven human beings perished. . . . 
This is another evidence of the bad effects of the pilot 
system in New York. Humanity cries aloud for a reform. 
There is not a port in the world where such abuses exist. 
We were in the same situation the night we made the land, 
and exposed to the same danger. When the wind is fair and 
the weather pleasant, the pilot comes as if on an excursion 
of pleasure and takes command of the quarter deck, but in 
time of danger, when his services are required, he keeps his 
jacket dry within the comfortable harbor of Sandy Hook, 
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and cares very little about the immense amount of property 
which is awaiting his guardianship, or the anxiety of hun- 
dreds exposed to the fury of storms. He cares little, for 
well he knows that he was appointed not for his vigilance or 
capacity for the responsible station he occupies, but in con- 
sideration of the number of votes he can bring to the polls. 

Wednesday, Dec. 7.—I dined with the governing com- 
mittee of the Union Club at Windust’s. There were twenty- 
three present. The committee consists, when full, of thirty- 
five, to whom all the concerns of the club are entrusted ; there 
are 250 members, not a sufficient number to organize prop- 
erly, but it was resolved to procure a house and commence 
immediately. A sub-committee of seven was appointed to 
carry the plan into effect and admit members. I am on this 
committee, much against my will. I was named chairman, 
but declined peremptorily. If this club can be gotten up like 
the English clubs it may succeed; little short of that will 
meet the views of the members. 

Monday, Dec. 12.—The exceeding great pressure which 
has been caused by the bad management of that party which 
has been sustained in their power by the mischievous cry of 
“the rich against the poor” has produced the very effect they 
described. A few rich men in this city who have managed 
to get nice sums of ready money, are now making trumps 
of all their cards, and very honestly too. . . . Columbia 
College being in want of money, and the trustees having 
determined not to sell at present any part of their real 
estate, a meeting was called this afternoon to sanction a 
bargain about to be made between the treasurer and Mr. 
James Lenox; a fair one for the college and a capital one 
for him. He lends $25,000 on the college bond for five years 
at seven per cent, on condition that the college pays off one 
for $5,000 which he holds having two years to run at five 
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per cent. Another rich friend of mine who has contrived to 
have his granary full at this time of famine accommodates 
another friend of mine with cash for the business notes of the 
Matteawan Company having six months to run at two per 
cent a month discount, which makes $12 for the use of $88 
for six months, nearly 28 per cent; and the boon is snapt 
at with as much avidity as a trout takes the hook in Sam 
Carman’s millpond on the first warm day in the spring. How 
kind Gen. Jackson has been to his liege sub jects ! 


The Presidential election was held this fall, with Van 
Buren’s success a foregone conclusion. On Nov. 16 Hone re- 
corded the fact that Van Buren had carried New York State 
by upwards of 20,000 majority. The result in many of the 
States was still in doubt. On Dec. 9 the diarist noted that 
Massachusetts had cast her 14 electoral votes for Daniel 
Webster. Van Buren received in all 170 electoral votes, and 
Harrison 73, and this defeat naturally depressed Hone. 

The great event of the fall season in the theater was the 
appearance of Ellen Tree. This accomplished actress, then 
thirty-one years old, who a few years later was to marry the 
younger Kean, played Rosalind in “As You Like It” at the 
Park Theater on the night of Dec. 9. It was, said Hone, “a 
most fascinating performance, full of grace and refinement 
and the part well adapted to her style of acting—The charm- 
ing debutante was well received by a prodigiously crowded 
house, and was saluted by cheers and waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs. I was struck again, as in London, by the great 
resemblance of Ellen Tree to my daughter Mary. Her pro- 
file is much like hers, and her smile so like that it almost over- 
powered my feelings.” 

Late in November the Italian Opera House, in which Hone 
had been so much interested and in which he had invested con- 
siderable sums, was sold at auction by order of the trustees 
for $75,500. The comedian James H. Hackett, with his part- 
ner O. Mauran, bought it. “For Hackett it is a very advan- 
tageous purchase,” wrote Hone. “He will by acting himself 
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and managing a company make it a very lucrative concern.” 
The original investors, however, would not get back more than 
two thirds of their money. 

On Noy. 30 Hone went to hear the Hon. Caleb Cushing 
lecture at Clinton Hall on the discovery of the New World 
by Columbus. He tells us that Cushing was “of pleasing ad- 
dress and great eloquence,” and that he made full use “of the 
fine opportunity for display arising from his glowing and 
romantic theme.” 


Wednesday, Dec. 14.—Mr. Biddle. This gentleman has 
written two letters, addressed to the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, on the subject of the derangement of the currency, 
in which he has exposed the fallacious arguments of the Pres- 
ident and his Secretary of the Treasury, and exposed in 
language most eloquent, and reasoning the most conclusive, 
the mischief resulting from the gratuitous interference of 
these functionaries in matters which they evidently do not 
understand, and with which they had no concern. These let- 
ters are published, and have created a lively interest with all 
those who have read and can understand them; but alas! how 
small a proportion of those whose voices control the affairs of 
the country are of this number. 

If any man in the United States has reason to be proud of 
his standing in the community, it is Nicholas Biddle. Assailed 
as he has been by the malice and ignorance of unworthy men 
in high stations, he has performed his course with dignity 
and forbearance, illuminating his official path as by a sun- 
beam, and without the exultation of little minds, overcoming 
and placing under his feet all his opponents. 

Friday, Dec. 16.—The anniversary of the great fire. It 
is Just a year since the desolating calamity took place, which 
destroyed property to the amount of more than twenty 
millions of dollars. To the honor of the merchants, and as an 
evidence of the prosperity of the city, the whole is rebuilt 
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with more splendor than before. No pecuniary engagements 
have been broken in consequence of the losses attendant upon 
it, and all this with no actual, effectual relief from the gen- 
eral or State governments. . 

Wednesday, Dec. 28.—Burnt District. Five hundred 
stores have been erected on the site of the fire of last Decem- 
ber, the average cost of which is computed at $10,000, and 
the number of men employed in their erection at 10,000. 
The aggregate rent, at the present exorbitant rates, will 
be between a million and a million and a half. 

Friday, Dec. 30.—I went this evening to a party at Mrs. 
Charles H. Russell’s, given in honor of the bride, Mrs. Wil- 
lian H. Russell. The splendid apartments of this fine house 
are well adapted to an evening party, and everything was 
very handsome on this occasion. The home is lighted with 
gas, and the quantity consumed being greater than com- 
mon, it gave out suddenly in the midst of a cotillion. “Dark- 
ness overspread the land.” This accident occasioned great 
merriment to the company, and some embarrassment to the 
host and hostess, but a fresh supply of gas was obtained, 
and in a short time the fair dancers were again “tripping 
it on the light fantastic toe.” 

Gas is a handsome light, in a large room like Mr. Rus- 
sell’s, on an occasion of this kind, but liable (I should think) 
at all times to give the company the slip, and illy calculated 
for the ordinary uses of a family. 


1837 
The Great Panic: Mr. Van Buren President 


If Hone had thought the beginning of 1836 inauspicious, 
that of 1837 was much more so, In the opening pages of his 
diary he laments the increasing tightness of money. “The 
usurers,” he says, “are fattening upon their two and one- 
half and three per cent a month, which they make indirectly 
by the medium of bills of exchange. The poor borrowers are 
forced to pay for the ingenuity of the lenders in avoiding 
the penalties of the usury laws, and the price of money is talked 
of as familiarly as that of bank stock or cotton.” In building 
his new house, he himself had to go to the money-lenders. “My 
property nominally is worth as much as ever it was, but I 
am largely in debt, and cannot convert anything I have into 
money but at a sacrifice which I am unwilling to make. So I 
am compelled, like other poor devils, to bow to the men who 
have the money in their hands. This comes a little hard to me, 
who am not used to it; but I must put my pride in my empty 
pocket and hope for better times.” 

But in casting up the balance sheet for the past year, 
Hone found that in everything but his finances he was en- 
viably situated. “On the whole,” he wrote, “I have great rea- 
son to be thankful for the blessings I enjoy. My health is 
good, my family happy, and my position in society respectable. 
I am not too old to have a taste for the enjoyments of life, 
and my circumstances admit of a reasonable indulgence in 
them. I am fond of literature, have a sort of smattering in 
the fine arts, and perceive no failure in those faculties which 
are required for their enjoyment. The year 1837 has com- 
menced; my prayers for better times are, I trust, sufficiently 
mingled with thanksgivings for the undeserved blessings I en- 
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Sunday, Jan. 1.—Bowery Theater. The great dispatch 
234 
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in rebuilding the Bowery Theater is the subject of triumph 
on the part of the proprietor, Mr. Dinneford, and the 
mechanics employed. This is the city of all others for the 
performance of such feats. The former theater was de- 
stroyed, except the walls, on the 21st September last; four 
weeks afterward the rebuilding commenced, and this night it 
was opened for performance. This immense edifice has been 
built in little more than two months. 

Tuesday, Jan. 3.—Mr. Lawrence, the Mayor, kept open 
house yesterday, according to custom from time immemo- 
rable, but the manners as well as the times have sadly 
changed. Formerly gentlemen visited the mayor, saluted 
him by an honest shake of the hand, paid him the compli- 
ment of the day, and took their leave; one out of twenty 
perhaps taking a single glass of wine or cherry bounce and 
a morsel of pound cake or New Year’s cookies. But that 
respectable functionary is now considered the mayor of a 
party, and the rabble considering him “hail fellow well 
met,” use his house as a Five Points tavern. Mr. Lawrence 
has been much annoyed on former occasions, but the scene 
yesterday defies description. At ten o’clock the doors were 
beset by a crowd of importunate sovereigns, some of whom 
had already laid the foundations of regal glory and ex- 
pected to become royally drunk at the hospitable house of 
His Honor. The rush was tremendous; the tables were taken 
by storm, the bottles emptied in a moment. Confusion, noise, 
and quarreling ensued, until the mayor with the assistance 
of his police cleared the house and locked the doors, which 
were not reopened until every eatable and drinkable were re- 
moved, and a little decency and order restored. 

I called soon after this change had taken place. The 
mayor related the circumstances to me with strong indigna- 
tion, and I hope the evil will be remedied hereafter. All this 
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comes of Mr. Lawrence:being the mayor of a party and not 
of the city. Every scamp who has bawled out “Huzza for 
Lawrence” and “Down With the Whigs” considered himself 
authorized to use him and his house and furniture at his 
pleasure; to wear his hat in his presence, to smoke and spit 
upon his carpet, to devour his beef and turkey, and wipe his 
greasy fingers upon the curtains, to get drunk with his 
liquor, and discharge the reckoning with riotous shouts of 
“Huzza for our mayor.” We put him in and we are entitled 
to the use of him. Mr. Lawrence (party man as he is) is 
too much of a gentleman to submit to this, and sometimes 
wishes his constituents and his office all to the devil, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, and if he rejects (as he has now 
done) their kind tokens of brotherly affection, they will be 
for sending him there ere long, and will look out for some- 
body of their own class less troubled than him with aristo- 
cratical notions of decency, order, and sobriety. 
Wednesday, Jan. 4.—Another dreadful shipwreck hap- 
pened yesterday morning, the details of which are even more 
heart-sickening than those of the Bristol. The bark Mezico, 
Captain Gillet, belonging to Portland, Maine, sailed from 
Liverpool for this port on the 25th October with a crew of 
12 men and 104 passengers. She made the Highland Light 
on Saturday night at 11 o’clock, when she made a signal for 
a pilot and a signal of distress, all the hands but the cap- 
tain, mate, and two seamen being frostbitten and unable to 
work the vessel. In this situation she continued all Sunday, 
unable to obtain a pilot. The severe southwest gale of Sun- 
day drove her to sea again, and at four o’clock on Tuesday 
morning she went ashore on Hempstead Beach, six miles 
east from Rockaway, a cable’s length from the shore. The 
ship’s boats were destroyed by the surf as soon as they were 
put in the water. One boat succeeded in reaching the vessel 
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from the shore and saved the captain and seven other men, 
and melancholy to relate, every other soul on board to the 
number of 108 perished in sight of the people on the beach. 
The intense cold soon put an end to their suffering and 
their miserable bodies arc now floating ashore upon the fatal 
beach of Long Island enveloped in their winding sheets of 
ice. The passengers are said to have been an unusually re- 
spectable class of emigrants. 

This is another awful instance to prove the negligence of 
the pilots, and the rottenness of the pilot system, which if 
continued must destroy the advantages of our noble port. 


Hone was still busy with the organization of the Union 
Club, and on Jan. 3 records that the leasing of Mr. LeRoy’s 
house for five years had been approved. He was interested 
in the news that Prince Louis Napoleon had been released from 
his French prison, following his disastrous and ludicrous 
attempt at a coup d'état, and was to embark on a warship for 
the United States. “I don’t quite like the liberty which the 
French King has taken with the United States in sending us 
his troublesome subjects,’ Hone adds. As we shall see, the 
future Napoleon III was soon to make quite a stir along 
Broadway, and as Philip Guedalla remarks, to survey our prin- 
cipal sights “by visiting the falls of Niagara, and Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving.” More shipwrecks, and the death of the 
venerable Abraham Van Vechten of Albany, receive passing 
mention. 

The compromise tariff act of 1833 was now in force, and 
was naturally regarded by Hone with high approval, for it 
was a decidedly protectionist measure, passed by the votes of 
the Whigs. It provided for pretty heavy duties until 1842, 
when they were to be cut sharply to a uniform rate of 20 per 
cent. Meanwhile there were to be gradual small reductions 
every two years. On Jan. 12 Hone recorded his angry opinion 
of a new tariff measure introduced by the New York Congress- 
man, President Van Buren’s close friend, Churchill C. Cam- 
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breleng. This called forsimmediate reductions, and for an abo- 
lition of the duties upon salt and coal. Hone wrote: 

“Tf this high-handed measure is sanctioned by the Presi- 
dent-elect (of which there is very little doubt, for Cambreleng 
is his acknowledged mouthpicce), a flame will be raised which 
may in time endanger the union of the States, prostrate the 
active industry of the East and North, and render the whole 
country dependent upon foreigners. No wonder Gen. Jackson 
and his administrators, executors, and assigns are popular 
in England. They are an admirable party for the interests of 
John Bull. Huzza for Jackson and Van Buren! Down with the 
New York Whigs who opposed the ‘commercial representative,’ 
and were so near sending an honest man to take his place!” 


Saturday, Jan. 14.—The ship Wellington of 740 tons 
burden was launched this day from Bergh’s shipyards. She is 
intended for Grinnell, Minturn & Co.’s London line of pack- 
ets. The great duke (as the Spaniards used to call him) 
ought to be highly gratified at this compliment from repub- 
lican America. How things are changed! A supposed pre- 
dilection for Old England, charged upon the Federal party 
thirty years ago, lost them their political ascendancy. At 
that time men were afraid to wear a red watch-ribbon, lest 
it might be taken for a symbol of Toryism and bring the 
wearer a broken head; but now the two old women who 
govern England and America are great cronies, and their 
subjects better friends than they were before the battle of 
Concord#.a2n 

Ackley Hung. It appears possible to hang a man in New 
York for murdering a woman. A wretch named Ackley, an 
Englishman, who was convicted of murdering his wife un- 
der the most barbarous and atrocious circumstances, was 
hung quietly in the yard of the penitentiary this morning 
at seven o’clock. He was a poor devil, and had no money to 
fee lawyers on both sides, no friends to sit alongside of him 
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in court, and no supporters to applaud or to hiss as the 
pleadings or the testimony went for or against him. 

Monday, Jan. 17.—Expunging Resolution. The Courier 
and Enquirer newspaper has established an express, which 
brings intelligence from Washington in so short a time that 
the proceedings in Congress of one day, are published in 
New York the next. 

The Senate passed yesterday the famous expunging 
resolution of Mr. Benton, the most disgraceful act of syco- 
phancy which has been committed in our country. For the 
first time in this, or any country which has the least pre- 
tense of freedom, has the legislature of the nation mutilated 
their record on the command of the executive, who can now 
retire from office with the consciousness that he has suc- 
ceeded in breaking down all the guards which the Constitu- 
tion interposed between the executive and the legislative 
branches of the government, and set at naught the wisdom 
and foresight of the patriots and sages who formed it. 

Tuesday, Jan. 31.—New Steamboat. A fine large steam- 
boat was launched yesterday. She belongs to Capt. Cobb, 
and is intended for an English packet. This experiment is 
looked for with some solicitude on both sides of the water; 
it was frequently the subject of conversation when I was 
in England last summer. It would be presumptuous to ex- 
press a doubt as to the success of any new experiments in 
the mechanical arts in our days of successful enterprise, but 
I do presume to doubt, for I cannot conceive of an improve- 
ment in safety or convenience over such noble craft as the 
England or the Sylvie de Grasse. In light head-winds and 
moderate weather a steamer would go wheezing and puffing 
alongside of the proudest ship in the British or American 
navy, and passing, laugh her to scorn; but let the ocean be 
lashed into such a foam as I saw it several times in coming 
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home, and let the waves'run high as the topmast, and how is 
this long stiff vessel, over-burthened with the weight of 
machinery, with a burning volcano in her bowels, to ride on 
the crested billows and sink again into their dark, deep 
caverns? It may answer—and if it does, heigh for the 
Downs, the Mersey, or the Seine in ten days. 


Despite the financial stringency, plans were going forward 
for the Erie Railroad; late in January Mayor Lawrence pre- 
sided over a meeting in Clinton Hall for the purpose of rais- 
ing a subscription of $1,200,000. Hone believed that the 
enterprise was certain of success. He was enthusiastic over the 
first American presentation of Talfourd’s “Ion” by Ellen Tree, 
and describes it as “not the work of a day intended to live but 
a day, but a sterling work, pure and classical in style,” which 
kept a large audience in rapt enjoyment. Another theatrical 
note records his disgust with a handbill of the Bowery Thea- 
ter announcing “Othello, or the Jealous Nigger.” Two of the 
political entries for February are interesting. In one he de- 
nounces President Jackson savagely for the President’s letter 
to Senator Calhoun calling the latter to account for his speech 
upon the removal of the deposits from the Bank of the United 
States, In another he rakes William Leggett, the radical Dem- 
ocratic editor, over the coals. Leggett had written a harsh 
obituary editorial upon a judge who had disgraced the bench 
by his drunkenness, 


Saturday, Feb. 4.—Licentiousness of the Press. A weekly 
paper called the Plaindealer has been established in this city 
by a man named Leggett, who has been for several years 
past one of the conductors of the Evening Post, and has dis- 
graced the once respectable columns of that well-known 
paper by the most profligate and disorganizing sen!iments. 
This unblushing miscreant makes himself popular and sells 
his paper by administering to the vitiated appetites of his 
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fellow men nauseous doses of personal slander, disturbing 
the peace of the living and raking amongst the ashes of the 
dead, and calls it plain-dealing. In the Plaindealer of last 
Saturday is a most unfeeling attack upon the memory of 
Josiah Ogden Hoffman, whose venerable remains are scarcely 
cold in the grave; a dastardly heaping up of opprobrious 
terms upon the head which can never rise to defend itself, of 
a man whose whole life from the age of 21 has been devoted 
to the service of his fellow citizens, one of the ablest lawyers 
of his time, and just beyond the reach of criticism in his 
judicial capacity. He had, it is true, for the last few years 
of his life an infirmity, a vice, perhaps it should be called, 
which was calculated to give pain to his friends, but which 
the whole tenor of his previous life should have inter- 
posed a shield to protect from the animadversions of his most 
censorious enemies. 

Monday, Feb. 13.—Riots. This city was disgraced this 
morning by a mob regularly convened by public notice in 
the park for the notable purpose of making bread cheaper 
by destroying the flour in the merchants’ warehouses. The 
following notice was extensively published on Saturday by 
placards at the corners of the streets: 


“Bread, Meat, Rent, Fuel—Their Prices Must Come Down. 

“The Voice of the People Shall-be Heard, and Will Prevail. 

“The People will meet in the Park, rain or shine, at four 
o’clock on Monday afternoon to inquire into the cause of the 
present unexampled distress, and devise a suitable remedy. 
All friends of humanity, determined to resist Monopolists and 
Extortioners, are invited to attend.” 


Many thousands assembled on this call. The day was bit- 
ter cold and the wind blew a hurricane, but there was fire 
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enough in the speeches of Messrs. Windt and Ming to in- 
flame the passions of the populace. These two men, disciples 
in the sect of the Loco-focos, did not tell them in so many 
words to attack the stores of the flour merchants, but 
stigmatized them as monopolists and extortioners, who en- 
riched themselves at the expense of the laboring poor. They 
said that Eli Hart & Co. had 50,000 barrels of flour in their 
store, which they held at an exorbitant price whilst the poor 
of the city were starving. This was a firebrand suddenly 
thrown into the combustible mass which surrounded the 
speaker, and away went the mob to Hart’s store in Wash- 
ington near Cortlandt Street, which they forced open, 
threw 400 or 500 barrels of flour and large quantities of 
wheat into the street, and committed all the extravagant 
acts which usually flow from the unlicensed fury of a mob. 
The mayor and other magistrates, with the police officers, 
repaired to the spot, and with the assistance of many well- 
disposed citizens, succeeded after a time in clearing and 
getting possession of the store. From thence the mob went 
to Herrick & Co. in Water Street, and destroyed about fifty 
barrels of flour. The mayor ordered out a military force, 
which with the other measures adopted, kept the rioters in 
check. 

Thursday, Feb. 16.—President Jackson. This terrible old 
man, whose term of office (happily for the country) will ex- 
pire in a little more than a fortnight, has been committing 
one of those acts of violence in which he habitually indulges, 
toward a Senator whose high character has hitherto pre- 
of meaner 
rank than his present assailant. The “old General,” as he is 


served him from the personal insults of black 


affectionately called, . . . is determined to die game; or, to 
use an expression which was brought into the American yo- 
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cabulary about the same time that he assumed the crown 
and sceptre, he goes “the whole hog” in insulting the feel- 
ings of that part of the American people who have yet re- 
maining some veneration for their country’s institutions. Mr. 
Calhoun laid before the Senate a letter which he had received 
from the President, calling him to account for remarks made 
in debate in regard to that most mischievous measure, the 
removing of the national deposits from the late Bank of the 
United States. The Executive arraigning a Senator who 
represents a sovereign State, and that the proud State of 
South Carolina, and abusing him for the exercise of a con- 
stitutiona!l right—the free expression of opinion on the 
conduct of another branch of the government, delivered, it 
is to be presumed, in a decorous and orderly manner, or his 
brother Senators would not have permitted it! William of 
Orange would never have worn the crown of England 
had Parliament and the people been equally subservient 
to the dictates of power as are many of my dear, gullible 
countrymen. 

Saturday, Feb. 18.—Never yet have I known so dear a 
market as the Fulton was this morning. It had the appear- 
ance of famine, although Saturday when the country always 
sends in its produce there was plenty of beef at 18 cents 
per pound, but of poultry and veal and such things there 
did not appear to be a day’s supply for the table of the 
City Hotel. What is to become of the laboring classes? The 
mechanic who has a family does not do so well now with 
18 shillings per day as he did when his wages were only 12 
shillings. I record for future observation the cost of my 
marketing this morning. I could not do with less. It may 
cease to be a wonder hereafter, for aught I know, but it is 
ruinous now: 
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A bass weighing fourteen pounds $2.50 
Two small turkeys 3.50 
Three pairs chickens, 4 pounds each 3.387 
One pair partridges (forbidden) 1.00 
Ordinary hind-quarter veal, 21 Ibs. 3.94 
Neck and breast mutton, 12 lbs. 1.50 
Six sweetbreads 1.50 

$17.31 


Saturday, March 4.—This is the end of Gen. Jackson’s 
administration—the most disastrous in the annals of the 
country, and one which will excite “the special wonder” of 
posterity. That such a man should have governed this great 
country, with a rule more absolute than that of any 
hereditary monarch of Europe, and that the people should 
not only have submitted to it, but upheld and supported him 
in his encroachments upon their rights, and his disregard 
of the Constitution and the laws, will equally occasion the 
surprise and indignation of future generations. Or their in- 
difference will prove that the love of liberty and independ- 
ence is no longer an attribute of our people, and that the 
patriotic labors of the men of the Revolution have sunk like 
water in the sands, and that the vaunted rights of the people 
are considered by them as a “cunningly devised fable.” 

This is also the commencement of Mr. Van Buren’s reign, 
the first New York President. He has said that it was “honor 
enough to have served under such a chief,” and will no 
doubt for a time speak with reverence of the ladder by 
which he has risen to the summit of ambitious hopes; but I 
do not despair of him. He will be a party President, but he 
is too much of a gentleman to be governed by the rabble 
who surrounded his predecessor and administered to his 
bad passions. As a man, a gentleman, and a friend I have 
great respect for Mr. Van Buren. 
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This is a dark and melancholy day in the annals of my 
family. Brown & Hone stopped payment to-day, and called 
a meeting of their creditors. My eldest son has lost the 
capital I gave him, and I am implicated as endorser for 
them to a fearful amount. The pressure of the times, the 
immense amount they have paid of extra interest, and the 
almost total failure of remittances have been the causes of 
their ruin. This is a heavy blow for me, and added to the 
difficulty I experience in raising money on my property to 
meet my own engagements, almost breaks me down, but I 
have the consolation to know, and the public cannot fail 
to know it also, that the good name which it has been the 
object of my life to establish, cannot be compromised in this 
matter. 

Monday, March 6.—Inauguration. “Now is the winter of 
our discontent made glorious summer—.” The new Presj- 
dent was sworn into office at the Capitol on Saturday at 
noon. The ceremony was conducted as usual in the presence 
of the high dignitaries of the nation, foreign ministers, etc., 
and as many of the “sovereigns” as could gain admittance 
to the presence of their “servant.”” Mr. Van Buren made an 
inaugural speech which I think is very good. The principles 
on which he promises to govern are unexceptionable, and if 
he had not committed himself unnecessarily, and I think 
improperly, on the subject of slavery, by saying that he in- 
tends to veto any bill which may be passed by Congress to 
regulate that knotty subject in the District of Columbia, 
and if he could only have kept himself quiet about the old 
lion, who is now about to drag his reluctant steps away from 
the den, I should have said, Hurrah for Martin the First! 
His glorification of the “hero of a considerable number of 
wars” 1s too good to be lost. 

Tuesday, March 14.—Falling Edifices. Everything in 
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New York has been rising for some time past, but nothing 
falls but the new houses. It is disgraceful to our architects 
that such things should happen, but it is more the fault of 
the proprietors; ground is so valuable, and rents so high, 
that they cannot afford the time necessary to give the build’ 
ings proper stability. The go-ahead principle will not do for 
five-story edifices. 

Yesterday between ten and eleven o’clock in the morning 
the granite front and party wall of a range of new buildings 
erected in Fulton Street east of Broadway fell. No lives were 
lost; and this morning at a quarter past one o’clock the 
large unfinished granite building belonging to the Messrs. 
Josephs came down with a crash like that of an earthquake. 
It stood at the corner of Wall and Exchange Streets, was 
intended for insurance and brokers’ offices, and rented at 
enormous rates. It has been an object of great solicitude for 
some time past, and a survey of architects was held upon it, 
who to their disgrace pronounced it perfectly safe. The 
owner told me yesterday that there was not the chance of 
danger. 


The failure of Hone’s son, whom he had lent so much money 
only the previous year to launch in business, was but one of 
the first casualties of the panic of 1837. This great financial 
storm was now about to burst. The multiplication of banks, 
and the issuance of a flood of bank-notes and bank-loans, had 
caused an orgy of speculation. This unwise expansion had 
been increased by the mania for internal improvements, and 
the craze for gambling in western lands. Then came a crop- 
failure, which in time produced a balance of trade against the 
United States, and a demand on the part of Europe for pay- 
ments in specie. Jackson’s “specie circular” of July, 1836, 
which required that all payments for public land must be in 
cash, had accentuated the crisis. Late in 1836 some impor- 
tant English mercantile houses, as Hone mentions in his diary, 
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failed; and this increased the difficulties of the situation. Now, 
in March, 1837, the cataclysm was at hand. It struck New 
York city at the moment of a visit by Daniel Webster. Hone 
was chairman of the committee appointed to receive the orator 
with a rousing Whig celebration. 


Wednesday, March 15.—Mr. Webster’s Reception. This 
has turned out a great affair; everything went like clock- 
work. I arose at six o’clock. The morning was raw and looked 
stormy, but soon became bright, and it proved a pleasant 
day. At seven o’clock the committee of arrangements, con- 
sisting of myself, Messrs. Draper, Barstow, Leavitt, John- 
son, Smith, and Benson, started in the steamboat and ar- 
rived at Amboy at half past nine. On the arrival of the 
cars from Philadelphia we received Mr. Webster. The flags 
which had been prepared were hoisted on his coming on 
board, and we started immediately. We arrived at the steam- 
boat wharf near the Battery at three o’clock. Here the 
crowd was immense; the docks, houses, sheds, and that part 
of the Battery nearest the place of landing were covered with 
people. Mr. Webster was placed in my barouche, in which 
also D. B. Ogden, Peter Stagg, and myself were seated. An 
escort of horsemen to the number of 100 preceded the 
barouche, and the carriages with the members of the com- 
mittee followed. Broadway was filled with people from the 
Battery to the American Hotel (Mr. Webster’s quarters) 
and he was cheered by the crowd on his whole progress with 
great enthusiasm. On his arrival at the Hotel he addressed 
them briefly from a front window. The committee, with Mr. 
Granger, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, and a few others, dined with 
Mr. Webster. At six o’clock we went to Niblo’s Saloon, where 
an immense concourse was assembled by previous notice, the 
meeting having been organized by the appointment of David 
B. Ogden, chairman. . . . Our committee then ascended the 
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stage with Mr. Webster, and I introduced him with a brief 
speech. 

The chairman read an address to Mr. Webster, to which 
he replied in a speech of two hours and a half; one of those 
glorious exhibitions of talent for which he stands unrivaled 
in America. He gave a clear and forcible history of the ad- 
ministration for the last eight years, laid open his views and 
the course of his political conduct, told the Whigs in glow- 
ing and animated terms the duty they owed the republic 
even while in a minority, and sent home four or five thou- 
sand as good-looking men as I ever saw assembled, delighted 
and instructed, and unconscious that they had been stand- 
ing in one position for nearly four hours. 

Thursday, March 16.—Mr. Webster had the use of the 
Governor’s room in the City Hall, where he saw his friends 
from noon until two o’clock. A constant stream of orderly, 
well-behaved citizens visited and tendered the city’s welcome 
to the man whom all (without regard to party) acknowledge 
as the eloquent and patriotic expounder and supporter of 
the Constitution. 

Friday, March 17.—The great crisis is near at hand, if it 
has not already arrived. The banking house of I. and L. 
Joseph, the people whose new edifice in Wall Street fell on 
Monday, stopped payment to-day, and occasioned great 
consternation in Wall Street, for their business has been 
enormous; and as it consisted principally of operations in 
internal exchanges, the merchants, jobbers, grocers, and 
other regular dealers are all implicated. The immediate 
cause of this disaster was the intelligence received from New 
Orleans by this day’s mail of the stoppage of the House 
of Hermann & Co. and others connected with them, for whom 
the Josephs are under acceptances to the amount of two 
millions of dollars. This is another evidence of the reckless 
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manner in which business has been conducted, or rather, to 
speak more charitably, of the straits to which men have been 
driven by the wicked interference of the government with 
the currency of the country. The drygoods merchants have 
taken the notes of their customers in the southern and 
western States, for which their goods have been sold, and 
exchanged them for Joseph’s notes at a round rate of ex- 
change. These again have been passed away with their en- 
dorsement, at a ruinous discount, and now they have to pay 
them at their face; and the notes of their customers, most 
of whom are ultimately good, have gone into the pockets of 
these Messrs. Josephs, men almost strangers amongst us and 
of that class or nation in whom we have no great reason to 
place much confidence. This is a sort of business which ought 
not to have been carried on with any persons in New York 
short of the standing of Mr. Astor, Mr. Lenox, or Mr. 
Whitney. But the business of the last six months has been 
perfect madness. 

Saturday, March 18.—Notwithstanding the hard times 
and my participation in their effects, I could not resist the 
temptation of having Mr. Webster to dine with me to-day ; 
so I had a nice little party and an exceedingly pleasant one. 
“The man whom every American delights to honor” .. . 
was more at his ease than I ever before saw him at a dinner 
table; he was talkative, cheerful, full of anecdote, and ap- 
peared to enjoy himself as much as he caused others to, and 
made a very gay termination of an exceedingly sorrowful 
sort of week. Our party consisted of the following: Mr. 
Webster, Chancellor Kent, Mr. Granger, Mr. James Brown, 
Mr. George Griswold, Mr. David B. Ogden, Robert Ray, 
Charles King, Simeon Draper, President Duer. The troubles 
of Wall Street kept away James G. King and Morris Robin- 


son. 
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A number of failures have taken place to- -day, only the 
forerunners of greater ‘disaster. The names -are not worth 
recording, for such events will soon cease to be worthy of 
remark. 

Monday, March 20.—The prospects in Wall Street are 
getting worse and worse. The Josephs do not go on. The 
accounts from England are very alarming; the panic pre- 
vails there as bad as here. Cotton has fallen. The loss on 
shipments will be very heavy, and American credits will be 
withdrawn. The paper of the southern and western mer- 
chants is coming back protested. Why should I be in such 
a scrape? 


An unusually disastrous fire on March 23 destroyed the 
upper stories of the building occupied by the American 
Academy of the Arts, just below the Astor Hotel on Bar- 
clay Street. Among the pictures destroyed was Rembrandt’s 
large painting “The Family of DeWitt,” which was being ex- 
hibited there by a dealer who asked $3,000 for it. Hone says 
that it was “the best picture, I think, which has ever been 
seen in the United States.” Despite his money troubles, he 
was still interested in all events of cultural significance. He 
records receiving the first part of Col. T. L. McKenny’s three- 
volume work on “The Indian Tribes of North America,” which 
is still of value for its original portraits of Indian chiefs. 
Hone mentions that these portraits “are all said to be capital 
likenesses. The original of one I have seen, Red Jacket the 
great Seneca chief; and I think the resemblance perfect.” 

Late in March Hone attended a meeting of the merchants 
in Wall Street for the purpose of drawing up a letter to Nich- 
olas Biddle, requesting the Bank of the United States in Phil- 
adelphia “to step forward in this most appalling crisis and 
save the commercial community of New York.” Mr. Biddle had 
come to New York to make a personal examination. Hone 
writes that “never was seen such an assemblage of woe-begone 
countenances. Despondency had taken place of that indomi- 
table spirit which usually characterizes the merchants of New 
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Andrew Jackson and his myrmidons, is the sun to which alone 
they can look to illumine the darkness. Did ever man enjoy so 
great a moral triumph?” The Bank of the United States was 
asked to assist New York by a shipment of specie, by an ex- 
tension of credit, and by the sale of exchange on Europe. 

Biddle responded encouragingly, but on March 29 Hone 
writes that the situation continued appalling. There were new 
failures, among them that of Hicks, Lawrence & Co., an old 
respectable concern in which the mayor had been a partner. 
“Money is exorbitantly dear. The blood-suckers are beginning 
to be alarmed, and keep their unholy treasures locked ups. 

As the month ended Hone made a speech at a booksellers’ 
dinner in the city. He improved the opportunity by attacking 
the bad paper and half-illegible print in which many American 
books were than published. 


Friday, March 31.—Booksellers’ Dinner. This was the 
greatest dinner I was ever at, with the exception perhaps of 
that given to Washington Irving on his return from Europe. 
I had the honor of being an invited guest. The Association 
of Booksellers in the principal cities of the Union have a 
great annual or semi-annual feast, at which eminent literary 
and scientific men are invited to join the trade. This, I be- 
lieve, was the first in New York. It was given at the City 
Hotel, and was gotten up, arranged, and conducted in ad- 
mirable style. At five o’clock yesterday the association with 
their guests (I should think to the number of forty or fifty) 
began to assemble, and when the company was seated the 
large dining room was quite full. Mr. Crittenden told me this 
morning that 277 persons sat down to the table. Mr. David 
Felt presided in handsome style. . . . 

Among the guests whom I noticed were the Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder, Rev. Orville Dewey, Professor Follen, President 
Duer, and Professors McVickar, Anderson, and Renwick of 
Columbia College, Chancellor Kent, Mr. Gallatin, Col. 
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Trumbull, Judge Irving, Washington Irving, Halleck, Bry- 
ant, Paulding, Hugh Maxwell, Dr. McMurtrie, Dr. Gray, 
Leggett, Herbert, Grenville Mellon, Inman, Weir, Chapman, 
Drs. Ticknor, Gilman, DeKay, and Francis, besides many 
gentlemen connected with literature in Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

Monday, April 10.—One of the signs of the times is to be 
seen in the sales of rich furniture, the property of men who 
a year ago thought themselves rich, and such expenditures 
justifiable, but are now bankrupt. In our neighborhood there 
is Mr. Joseph and Mr. Post. 

Markets continue extravagantly high. Meat of all kinds 
and poultry are as dear as ever. The farmers (or rather 
the market speculators) tell us this is owing to the scarcity 
of corn, but the shad, the cheapness of which in ordinary 
seasons makes them as long as they last a great resource 
for the poor, are not to be bought under 75 cents and a 
dollar. Is this owing to the scarcity of corn, or are the fish 
afraid to come into our waters lest they may be caught in 
the vortex of Wall Street? Brooms, the price of which time 
out of mind has been 25 cents, are now sold at half a dollar. 
But corn is scarce; poor New York! 

Wednesday, April 12.—The Matteawan and Glenham 
Companies, although in an unusually prosperous condition 
so far as their own operations are concerned, are in great 
danger of being swamped by the embarrassments of their 
agents, Peter H. Schenck & Co., who must fail. The stock- 
holders have had several meetings, and will ultimately come 
to the determination of separating their affairs from those 
of their agents, assuming the debts and carrying on the 
business; this will require large advances of money, and 
none of us have it, except “old Cacafogo,” and his morbid 
avarice has become callous to the touch of anything less 
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stimulating than 2% per cent a month. We are meeting 
every day. This, added to my own difficulties, has almost 
made me crazy. 

Friday, April 21.—An evidence of the pecuniary distress 
which pervades the community is to be found in the reduced 
price of stocks and unimproved real estate. All the local 
bank stocks have fallen below par. Railroads and canals 
will not bring in many instances more than half their value 
a year ago. The Delaware & Hudson, which is in a more 
prosperous condition than at any former period, is selling 
at 65 per cent, and Mohawk & Hudson Railroad about the 
same. As to lots which have been the medium of enormous 
speculations, the following fact will tell their story. Lots at 
Bloomingdale somewhere about One Hundredth Street (for 
the whole island was laid out in town lots) which cost last 
September $480 a lot have been sold within a few days at 
$50. The immense fortunes which we heard so much about in 
the days of speculation, have melted away like the snows 
before an April sun. No man can calculate to escape ruin 
but he who owes no money; happy is he who has a little and 
is free from debt. 


Hone notes the next day that “the pecuniary distress of the 
city is increased by the impracticability of exchanging the 
notes of the country banks; the panic is so great that those 
of some of the Safety Fund banks are at a discount of 25 per 
cent. There is no money here to redeem them.” A report reached 
Baltimore that Hone himself had stopped payment, and his 
friends there wrote him that he would have been touched by the 
general expressions of pleasure when the rumor was contra- 
dicted. “This is all very flattering,” comments Hone, “and I 
am grateful for the sympathy of my Baltimore friends, but it 
does not pay my debts, and my embarrassments increase daily. 
I do not receive a dollar from any quarter where it is due me, 
and cannot raise anything upon my real estate which consti- 
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tutes the bulk of my property. The times are growing worse 
and worse.” ; 

Wall Street was a little encouraged by news from England. 
The packets brought intelligence that the Bank of England 
had agreed to maintain the merchants engaged in the American 
trade if they would unite to furnish sufficient security. “Thus 
it is,” grumbles Hone; “the British Government comes forward 
in times like these to the relief of the merchants, while ours 
seems to delight in throwing obstacles in their way.” On April 
25 Hone presided over a meeting of merchants at Masonic 
Hall—‘“‘the largest and most respectable assemblage I ever 
witnessed”—which had been called to devise measures of relief. 
The original resolutions reflected strongly upon the govern- 
ment, and Hone successfully advised that they be softened. 
A committee was appointed to go to Washington at once and 
remonstrate with President Van Buren against the continu- 
ance of the specie circular. 

Even the three great savings banks of the city—the Bowery, 
the Greenwich Savings Bank, and the Bank for Savings—were 
apparently tottering. “The poor and the laboring classes of 
the community, who constitute a large proportion of the de- 
positors in those institutions, urged by their necessities, or by 
a want of confidence in all money institutions, are withdrawing 
their funds in a most alarming manner.” The two first named 
were not expected on April 26 to maintain payments, and Hone 
feared that the Bank for Savings also, with deposits of more 
than $3,000,000, was in danger. The managers had sold a large 
amount of State stocks, in which the funds had been judiciously 
invested, at a heavy loss; “but there is reason to fear that the 
State stocks of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio will not 
much longer command money at any price, so entirely has con- 
fidence been destroyed in the community.” 


Tuesday, May 2.—The number of failures is so great 
daily that I do not keep a record of them, even in my mind, 
but two very important ones have just occurred: Arthur 
Tappan & Company yesterday, who owed the enormous 
amount of $1,200,000, and this day P. and J. Crary & Com- 
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pany. The distress and ruin caused by these failures will be 
tremendous; general bankruptcy seems inevitable. 

Monday, May 8.—The Dry Dock Bank stops payment 
to-day. There was a meeting yesterday at the mayor’s office 
of the Presidents and cashiers of the other banks in rela- 
tion to the subject of sustaining the Dry Dock Bank. I saw 
the mayor in the afternoon, who told me that they refused 
unanimously to come forward; from his representation it 
was out of the question. This bank, with a capital of $200,- 
000, has discounts to the amount of $1,200,000. It is not a 
Safety Fund bank, but one of the pets selected by the gov- 
ernment as a safer depository of the public money than the 
Bank of the United States, and has a government deposit 
of $280,000, which will go in part payment of the cost of 
the fatal experiment. 

The three banks of Buffalo, all Safety Fund banks, are 
under injunction, and their doors closed. The legislature im- 
mediately passed an act directing the bank commissioners 
to assume the payment of their notes, which will con- 
sequently be received and paid at the Manhattan Bank. 
This will probably sweep away the famous safety-fund. 
The bubble will burst, and the public creditors of rotten 
banks will look in vain hereafter to that delusive hope for 
protection against loss. Where will it all end?—In ruin, 
revolution, perhaps civil war. 


Another meeting of the merchants took place on May 8, to 
receive the report of the committee appointed to visit Wash- 
ington, and to adopt appropriate resolutions. The diarist met 
the Washington committee at Delmonico’s at three o’clock. He 
liked its report, which had been written by Isaac L. Hone; but 
when it came to preparing a draft of the resolutions to be laid 
before the general committee, trouble was encountered. They 
were much too violent to suit Hone, and he feared that they 
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would “defeat ‘the object we have in mind, viz., to raise up a 
party opposed to the men who have brought us into our pres- 
ent unhappy situation.” He insisted that they be softened. 
Particularly did he oppose a resolution which charged Presi- 
dent Van Buren with making statements “unfounded in fact.” 
Finally, when he declared that he would not preside at the 
general meeting unless the language to which he objected was 
stricken out, he carried his point. That night an “immense 
multitude” gathered at Masonic Hall, but executed its bus- 
iness with quietness and moderation. The merchants’ conduct 
greatly disappointed the Democrats, who “hoped that this as- 
semblage of the finest fellows in the State of New York would, 
by some act of violence, destroy the influence which the just- 
ness of their cause begins already to produce in the minds of 
men of all parties, and which will undoubtedly rend the State 
from Mr. Van Buren at the next election.” Hone added that 
“T am thankful that the situation in which I was placed enabled 
me to infuse a spirit of moderation into the proceedings. 


Tuesday, May 9.—The Dry Dock Bank was laid under 
an injunction yesterday morning from the Chancellor. Its 
doors were not opened. Crowds of exasperated creditors 
collected and great alarm prevailed. At about ten o’clock 
the Mayor (who is president of the Bank of the State of 
New York) addressed the people, and told them that an 
arrangement had been made by which the notes of the Dry 
Dock Bank would be redeemed by the other Wall Street 
Banks. This allayed the tumult. But the crowd was great 
during the day, and a constant run was made for specie 
on all the other banks, which will inevitably drain them all 
in a week. The banks will be compelled to suspend the pay- 
ment of specie, and the legislature must pass an act before 
they adjourn to suspend for a given period the operation 
of the law forfeiting the charter of banks refusing to pay 
specie. Mr. Van Buren’s precious safety-fund cries “enough” 
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on receiving the first blow; the rotten fabric falls like the 
walls of Jericho on the first blast of the trumpet. 

Wednesday, May 10.—The Crisis;—Banks Suspended. 
The experiment has succeeded. The volcano has burst and 
overwhelmed New York; the glory of her merchants is de- 
parted. After a day of unexampled excitement, and a ruth- 
less run upon all the banks, which drew from their vaults 
$600,000 in specie yesterday, nearly as much having been 
drawn on Monday, the officers held a meeting last evening 
and resolved to suspend specie payments. 

It was inevitable, and the banks will be sustained in this 
measure by all good citizens. The legislature must pass an 
act immediately suspending the operation of that part of 
the safety-fund law which annuls their charter on a refusal 
to pay specie; otherwise we shall be worse off than ever, hav- 
ing no circulating medium at all. They must also repeal 
the law which forbids the issuing of bank notes under five 
dollars. I regret the necessity for the latter measure, hav- 
ing been always in favor of the law. It worked well, and 
would have continued to do so but for the accursed Jackson 
and Benton experiment. (The word makes me sick. I wish it 
could be drummed out of the English language.) 

The Savings Bank also sustained a most grievous run 
yesterday. They paid to 375 depositors $81,000. The press 
was awful. The hour for closing the bank is six o’clock, but 
they did not get through the paying of those who were in 
at that time till nine. I was there with the other trustees 
and witnessed the madness of the people. Women were nearly 
pressed to death, and the stoutest men could scarcely sustain 
themselves, but they held on, as with a death’s grip, upon 
the evidences of their claims, and exhausted as they were 
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with the pressure, they had strength to cry “Pay! Pay! 
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The trustees met in.melancholy conclave, and adopted an 
excellent statement, prepared by Mr. Peter A. Jay, first 
vice-president, which was published in all the papers this 
morning. . . . While we were in session, intelligence was 
brought that the banks had suspended specie payments. 
Great fears were entertained that these measures would 
produce serious consequences when they became known, 
particularly those adopted by the Bank for Savings, where 
there are 25,000 depositors, and those generally of the poor- 
est and most ignorant classes. I went down this morning; the 
notice was hung out at the door of the bank. A crowd was 
collected, which continued during the day, but I do not think 
there were at any time more than one hundred persons. Some 
were a little savage, but they seemed to require explanations 
only. It was a sort of recompense for their disappointment, 
which they were entitled to; and when I addressed them, and 
some of the other trustees who were present made the ex- 
planations they wanted, they were easily pacified, and went 
away, by the tens and twenties, tolerably well reconciled 
to their disappointment, and two hours before sunset the 
street was cleared. . . . 

During the day Wall Street was greatly crowded, but 
there was no riot or tumult; on the contrary, men’s coun- 
tenances wore a more cheerful aspect than for several days 
past. The suspension of specie payments will restore con- 
fidence, the men of capital will suffer by the deterioration 
of the value of the circulating medium, and John Bull (if 
he has not been compelled to adopt the same measure ere 
this) will scold furiously, and stigmatize the Yankees as 
a nation of swindlers. But honest men who are in debt and 
wish to pay, and mechanics who are willing to work, will 
have cause to rejoice. As for myself, I am in the first pre- 
dicament, and cry laws deo. The limb is amputated, the 
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symmetry of the body spoiled, but the life of the patient is 
saved. The new mayor has done his duty like a man. The 
troops were out during the day, and Major-General Hays, 
with his regiment of clubadiers, have shewn themselves at 
various points in strong force. Thus ends this most eventful 
day. 

The events of yesterday caused an astonishing rise in the 
price of some of the stocks which have been the most de- 
pressed. Delaware & Hudson, which sold yesterday at 50, 
was sold to-day at 67; Morris Canal rose from 30 to 50. The 
merchants are the most excitable class of men in the world 
—in the garret, or in the cellar. 

Thursday, May 11.—A dead calm has succeeded the 
stormy weather of Wall Street and the other places of active 
business. All] is still as death. No business is transacted, no 
bargains made, no negotiations entered into; men’s spirits 
are better because the danger of universal ruin is thought 
to be less imminent. A slight ray of hope is to be seen in 
countenances where despair only dwelt for the last fortnight, 
but all is wrapped up in uncertainty. Nobody can foretell 
the course matters will take. The fever is broken, but the 
patient lies in a sort of syncope, exhausted by the violence of 
the disease and the severity of the remedies. 

Friday, May 12.—The banks of Philadelphia suspended 
specie payments yesterday, all but the Bank of the United 
States, and that must follow. It is impossible that that in- 
stitution, mighty as it is and reluctant to enter into the 
measure, can stand alone. The Baltimore banks have also 
suspended. It cannot fail of being general. The commercial 
distress and financial embarrassment pervade the whole na- 
tion. Posterity may get out of it, but the sun of the present 
generation will never again shine out. Things will grow bet- 
ter gradually, from the curtailment of business, but the 
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glory has departed. Jackson, Van Buren, and Benton form 
a triumvirate more fatal to the prosperity of America than 
Cesar, Pompey and Crassus were to the liberties of Rome. 

Saturday, May 13.—Captain Marryat. The most in- 
defatigable and never-tiring author of “Peter Simple” ar- 
rived here a few days since from England. He called to see 
me this morning and left his card with a letter of introduc- 
tion from Stephen Price. I shall call upon him to-morrow 
and invite him to dine some day next week. Those who have 
seen this sailor novelist describe him as a rough John Bull- 
ish-looking man, talkative, cheerful, and plain in his manner, 
with no humbug and likely therefore to get along very well 
in this country. 

Tuesday, May 16.—President’s Proclamation. The Presi- 
dent has issued his proclamation calling an extra session of 
Congress on the first Monday of September next. It is rather 
unfortunate that he should be compelled to adopt a measure 
on the 15th which he refused to adopt on the suggestion of 
our committee on the 4th. O, for a Congress strong enough 
in opposition to administer a two-thirds dose whenever the 
body politic may require it. 

Saturday, May 20.—The following party dined with us: 
Capt. Marryat, Mr. Bankhead, Hay, William Johnson, 
Henry Brevoort, I. L. Hone, Dr. McLean, President Duer, 
R. Freeman, and Stevenson. The lion is no great thing of 
a lion after all. In truth, the author of “Peter Simple,” 
“Jacob Faithful,” and the well spun-out “Snarleyyow,” is a 
very everyday sort of man. He carries about him in his con- 
versation and manner more of the sailor than the author, has 
nothing student-like in his appearance, and savors more of 
the binnacle lamp than that of the study. He appears 
pleased with the little he has seen of this country, and very 
desirous to see more, but the bad times will deprive him of 
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much of the attention and hospitality to which his talents 
and celebrity entitle him. 

Monday, May 22.—Miss Ellen Tree. I called yesterday 
and passed a quarter of an hour with Miss Ellen Tree. She 
is a charming, agreeable young woman, cheerful and of 
pleasing manners, and not very handsome, though possessing 
a good countenance with that sort of bright and sparkling 
expression which never fails to remind me of my dear Mary 
Schermerhorn. Her eyes are not so good as Mary’s, but when 
they kindle up to give fire to a sudden smile (the frequency 
of which is equally characteristic of both) the resemblance is 
too apparent to escape the notice, or fail to excite the 
sensibility of a doting father, happy to be thus reminded of 
his absent child. 

Steamboat Burnt. The loss of life by steamboats in this 
country, and especially on the western waters, is shocking 
in the extreme, and a stigma on our country; for these ac- 
cidents (as they are called) seldom occur in Europe, where 
they do not understand the art and mystery of steam de- 
vices, or indeed of shipbuilding, better than we do. But we 
have become the most careless, reckless, headlong people on 
the face of the earth. “Go ahead” is our maxim and pass- 
word; and we do go ahead with a vengeance, regardless of 
consequences and indifferent about the value of human life. 
What are a few hundred persons, more or less? There are 
plenty in this country, and more coming every day, and a 
few years in the life of a man makes very little difference in 
comparison with the disgrace of a steamboat being beaten 
in her voyage by a rival craft. 

A sickening account is given in the New Orleans papers 
of the burning of the steamboat Ben Sherrod on the Missis- 
sippi near to Natchez. She was racing at the time and the 
men were stimulated to unusual exertion by a barrel of 
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whiskey, of which they drank to excess: and became in- 
toxicated. At midnight the furnace became so heated that 
the wood, of which there was sixty cords, took fire. The 
drunken crew, instead of alarming the passengers (who 
were all in their berths), attempted to save themselves by 
the boat, which was swamped and they perished. Out of 
235 persons on board, 175 were drowned or burnt, includ- 
ing many gentlemen of respectability and a number of 
females. 

Tuesday, May 23.—Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
The first volume of this interesting work, just published in 
Edinburgh by Murray, was sent to me by Mr. Fleming. It 
has excited great interest from the circumstance of its be- 
ing the production of the son-in-law of the immortal Scot- 
tish bard, himself an author of great celebrity; a sort of 
household record derived from documents, letters, etc., the 
authenticity of which cannot be doubted, and to which no 
other writer could have had such free and unlimited access. 
The avidity of the public has caused the publication of the 
first volume before the work is finished; a bad plan, in my 
opinion. 

Thursday, May 25.—Americanisms. The English writers 
indulge themselves greatly of late in quoting out of the way 
words and queer sayings peculiar to the people of this coun- 
try. “ ‘I reckon,’ as Brother Jonathan says”; “ ‘to go the 
whole hog,’ to use a Yankee expression,” and other phrases 
of that kind which occur frequently in the novels and stories 
with which the British press abounds, prove that they be- 
gin to take a little notice of us, and we shall soon become 
as proud as the happy individual who boasted that the 
prince on a certain occasion had honored him by his notice, 
and ordered him to stand out of the way. 

Friday, May 26.—A deadly calm pervades this lately 
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flourishing city. No goods are selling, no business stirring, 
no boxes encumber the sidewalks of Pearl Street. Stocks have 
fallen again, but not back to the prices at which they were 
before the suspension of specie payments. No remittances 
come from other States, and even where debtors are able 
and willing to pay there is no means of getting the funds to 
New York. The French and English packets are greatly 
behindhand, as if to give us all the bad news they will bring 
in one “grand coup.” In the upper part of the city we shiver 
under the chilly blasts of a backward spring, and burn more 
coal than we can afford to pay for. Very few houses are be- 
ing built, except in some cases like mine where we began be- 
fore the “evil day” came and must go on. Lots, which a year 
ago were like “rough-edge guineas,” and brought any price 
for fear they might run away, stand now in the same places, 
and do not look nearly so pleasant or so valuable as they 
did then. “Gold and silver we have none,” and there is no 
change either in our prospects or our currency. 

Saturday, May 27.—Union Club. I dined with the gov- 
erning committee of the Union Club; the first dinner in the 
clubhouse, No. 343 Broadway. The house will be open to 
the subscribers on Thursday next. It is well fitted up, the 
furniture neat and handsome, good servants, and above all 
a most recherché chef de cuisine. Subscribers will get a bet- 
ter dinner and at one half the cost than at any hotel in 
town. It is a great resource for bachelors, and “men about 
town,” but I do not see how we married men can be induced 
to leave our comfortable homes and families to dine en 
garcon at the club, even under the temptation of M. Julien’s 
bon diner a4 la Paris. 

Capt. Marryat called to see us this morning. I like him 
better than I did at first, but he has very little refinement 
of manner, and his conversation does not partake of the 
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ease and fluency which characterize his writings. By the 
bye, I made a speech to him the other day when he dined 
with us, which I fear was a little at variance with the courtesy 
of a host. Capt. Marryat, although a good writer, has a most 
interminable way of spinning out his stories. Speaking of 
his voyage from England, he observed that the ship had 
gone greatly out of her way, and had sailed he thought nine 
thousand miles to make three; to which I replied that I did 
not think the author of “Jacob Faithful” and “Japhet” had 
any right to complain of circumlocution. 

Tuesday, May 30.—Mr. Webster, accompanied by his 
wife, has been making a tour of the Western States. He has 
been received in all the principal towns with great demon- 
strations of respect. Public dinners and barbecues have been 
tendered to him in great profusion, and speeches made and 
answered at every place where there was a town house or 
hotel large enough to hold the people. Even in Nashville, 
Tenn., Gen. Jackson’s own dunghill, a public meeting of the 
citizens was held and a deputation appointed to invite him 
to partake of the hospitalities of the town. It would be amus- 
ing to see Mr. Webster at a Tennessee barbecue with Gen. 
Jackson as one of his entertainers; the man who has done 
more mischief to the country than any other, proposing the 
health of him who has done the most to avert it. 

Mr. Jackson is boldly nominated in many of the Whig 
papers for the next President after the codicil curse of 
Jacksonism shall have been removed from the land. This is 
premature, but it may be the means of keeping out of the 
field second-rate men, on whom the party cannot unite. I 
am clear for using the best materials we have. Webster or 
Clay, nothing short of this; if we cannot have either, then 
let the dear people have another dose of Van Buren. 

Wednesday, May 31.—Mr. Hackett, proprietor of the 
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National Theater (formerly the Italian Opera House) an- 
nounced at the temporary closing of the theater that he has 
engaged a strong operatic corps for the next season. In 
the number is Paganini, the celebrated Italian performer on 
the violin. 


The diarist and his family paid their first spring week-end 
visit to Rockaway on June 3, taking some friends, They would 
have enjoyed it more, but Hone’s son Robert had just reccived 
letters from his partner in England advising him of the protest 
of a bill for £1500; “which must,” says Hone, “be added, I pre- 
sume, to the amount of their losses for which I am ultimately 
responsible.” A disastrous fire, the burning of the great public 
warehouse at 107 Washington Street, with $1,000,000 worth 
of imported goods, was added to the calamities of the time. 
Travel to Europe had suffered a severe check. “The Americans 
are returning from Europe in shoals,” wrote Hone on June 
22, “some because they have no longer the means of paying 
their way, and others, it is to be hoped, from a proper sense 
of the obligation which each is undef to be at home, and stand 
by his friends and his country, and look to his own affairs (if 
he has any) in this dark and calamitous hour. Every packet 
brings the wanderers home—all but mine; and I must add to 
my other misfortunes that of mourning their protracted ab- 
sence.” 

Hone complains of the high prices asked for clothing, say- 
ing that the New York tailors charge $40 for a coat. Pro- 
visions, after a slight fall, were as dear again as ever; beef 
18 cents a pound, flour $12 a barrel, and potatoes $1.75 a 
bushel. “The farmers are doing well,” the diarist remarks, 
“which is perhaps unfortunate, as it prevents them from sym- 
pathizing with the merchants in their distress and uniting with 
them, as they ought, in the remedy, a change of rulers.” He 
knew a truck-gardener of Long Island who owned eleven acres 
at Flatbush, laid out in strawberries, from which the net pro- 
ceeds this season amounted to $3600, or more than $320 an 
acre. 

A great mass-meeting of Whigs was held at Masonic Hall 
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on the evening of June 28 to urge the nomination of Daniel 
Webster for President in 1840—three years later! 


Monday, June 12.—Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
This youthful scion of the Bonaparte stock, who was exiled 
for ten years from France for a silly attempt at revolt made 
by him at Strasbourg, after walking Broadway during the 
last three or four weeks, sailed to-day in the George Wash- 
ington for Liverpool. The ill-health of his mother is the al- 
leged cause of his sudden return. He will go from England to 
Germany. He had better have stayed where he is, for he is 
likely to get into new scrapes where he is going. His former 
attempt was not of a nature to create much alarm, or Louis 
Philippe would not have let him slip through his fingers 
when he had him. 

Friday, June 23.—New Books. The number of new books 
coming out every day from the English press as well as ours 
sets at defiance the hope of keeping up with those whose 
merits, or adventitious circumstances of a personal acquaint- 
ance with the author, or other local or individual interest, 
renders it incumbent upon one to read. Besides the standard 
French and English works, which my late visit to Europe 
led me to peruse or re-peruse, I am now reading Bulwer’s 
“Athens,” a new work highly spoken of, when down comes 
the second volume of Lockhart’s “Life of Walter Scott,” 
which (having read the first) is irresistible. Then comes the 
funny “Pickwick Papers,” which though lighter shoves aside 
the others. Then Miss Martineau’s “Society in America,” 
which some say is very saucy and others very good, can- 
not be neglected if one would be in the fashion; and every 
feeling of good taste and friendship and patriotism calls 
upon us to lay aside everything else and read Washington 
Irving’s “Adventures of Captain Bonneville.” 
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A volume of travels is highly spoken of, written by a 
young man named John L. Stephens, son of my old ac- 
quaintance Mr. Benjamin Stephens. Egypt, Syria, and 
other eastern countries are the scene of this interesting work, 
which is classed with Slidell’s “Year in Spain.” 

Tuesday, July 4.—The anniversary of the birth of-our 
country was marked by most delicious weather; it was the 
pleasantest day of 1837. I passed it, however, in a very 
tranquil manner. I had nothing to do in the celebration of 
the day, and had not an invitation to the corporation dinner, 
the first time I have not been so honored since I was mayor. 
It seems a little hard the first omission should be on the part 
of a thorough Whig corporation, while my political op- 
ponents never failed to confer on me the honor of an invita- 
tion ; but I suppose the Whigs thought they were sure of my 
allegiance, dinner or no dinner, and I was quite as well 
pleased it should be so. 

I wrote until noon, then walked down to see the crowd as 
far as St. Paul’s Church. The bells were ringing a merry 
peal in honor of the day. Their sound proclaimed the liberty 
and independence of my country; but now, for the first time, 
there seemed to me mockery in those sounds. The glory 
seemed to have departed. We are nominally in the enjoy- 
ment of the liberty which was bequeathed to us by the men of 
the Revolution; we have the glorious Constitution which 
they framed for us; but eight years of misrule have left us 
nothing but the empty name... . 

I returned from my walk filled with these reflections and 
others equally sombre, arising from circumstances more 
personal but deeply connected with the same cause; dined at 
three; at half-past four attended the monthly meeting of 
the governors of the Hospital, where a quorum was formed 
and the usual business transacted. In the evening we went 
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out to Mr. Schermerhorn’s, where the boys gave us a grand 
display of fireworks. The evening was dark, dry, and clear, 
and it seemed as if the whole population of New York had 
been seized with a pyrotechnicmania, and were determined to 
make up for the slender celebrations of the day by a uni- 
versal display of rockets, blue lights, and Roman candles. 
The shores were illuminated up and down the river, and the 
reports more or less loud in every direction would have led 
one to fancy that the city was undergoing a vigorous siege. 


Hone’s financial anxieties continued to increase during the 
summer. Early in July he attended the meeting of the trustees 
of the Matteawan Company and wrote a worried account of 
it. The year’s business had been good, and the nominal profits 
reached $45,000; but the company’s affairs had been thrown 
into confusion by the failure of its agents, while of late the 
sale of goods had almost entirely ceased. It was necessary not 
only to give up the dividend but to raise large sums to keep 
the factory going. “The advances which I am compelled to 
make,” lamented Hone, “in my present destitute condition 
grind me to powder.” 

He found solace in reading, and fills many pages of his diary 
with extracts from new books. The second volume of Lockhart’s 
“Scott” greatly pleased him. So did that now almost forgotten 
but excellent book, John L. Stephens’s “Egypt, Arabia, and 
the Holy Land.” Stephens was then just past thirty, the son 
of a merchant whose name “on the back of a note was always 
highly esteemed” by his New York associates. 


Tuesday, July 25.—Death of the King. William IV, King 
of England, died on Tuesday, June 20, at ten minutes before 
three o’clock in the morning. He was the third son of 
George III, and was born Aug. 21, 1765. He is succeeded by 
the Princess Alexandrina Victoria, daughter of the late 
Duke of Kent. 


Tuesday, Aug. 1.—The packet which sailed to-day took 
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out a million and a half of gold and silver, and no Amer- 
ican passengers; this is as it should be. We must not buy 
any more goods or spend any more money in Europe until 
we have paid all we owe there. That is the only way to get 
out of the present scrape. If remittances continue in this 
way, with the aid of one or two cotton crops, and the realiza- 
tion of the present glorious prospects for the harvest, we 
will not only get right, but the character of our merchants 
will stand higher than ever among the nations of the earth, 
for they will evince a determination to be honest in despite 
of the exertions of a corrupt government to make them 
otherwise. 

The dial of the clock in the cupola of the City Hall was 
illuminated last night and made a splendid appearance 
through the foliage of the trees in the park. It was attempted 
six or seven years ago, but soon discontinued for some cause 
or other. 

Thursday, Aug. 3.—My Politeness. Some “damned good 
natured friend,” as Sir Fretful Plagiary calls him, sent me 
the London Athenaeum of 6th May, in which my name 
figures in the following extract from a review of Col. 
Crockett’s “Exploits and Adventures in Texas.” I have no 
great objection to it, for a character for politeness is worth 
something in this impolite age, and it is hardly worth while 
to quarrel with a good story because its location may be 
false. I never saw Col. Crockett but once in my life and 
then had very little to say to him, and he never was in my 
house to my knowledge. The fact is, the story dates back 
many years before Col. Crockett’s time. I remember hearing 
it told by Benny Cornell of Rockaway thirty years ago, and 
the subject of his encomium was Mr. Bannister, who was 
then a great man amongst the scanty population of Rock- 
away. “I have met with many polite men in my time,” says 
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the Colonel, “but no one who possessed in a greater degree 
what may be called true spontaneous politeness than this 
Comanche chief, always excepting Philip Hone, Esq., of 
New York, whom I look upon as the politest man I ever did 
see; for when he asked me to take a drink at his own side- 
board, he turned his back upon me, that I mightn’t be 
ashamed to fill as much as I wanted. That was what I call 
doing the fair thing.” 

Friday, Aug. 4.—American Actors in England. American 
actors are now all the rage in England. Rice, the celebrated 
Jim Crow, has eclipsed the fame of Kean, Kemble, and 
Macready. He entertains the nobility at their parties; the 
ladies pronounce his black face the “fairest of the fair,” 
and his bow legs and crooked shins the perfect “line of 
beauty”; and the wits of London have established “the Crow 
Club” in honor of the Yankee buffoon. This gentleman has 
married the daughter of a manager of one of the theaters. 
Mr. Forrest, whose career, more honorable to his country 
than that of Mr. Rice, has also been very successful, has 
also closed his theatrical tour by a hymeneal engagement. 
The papers give a flaring account of his marriage at St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, to Miss Charlotte Sinclair, daugh- 
ter of John Sinclair. . . . The lady is said to be a belle 
and an heiress, and the wedding was attended by many per- 
sons of fashion and distinction. 

Wednesday, Aug. 9.—I was one of a party of twenty-four 
who dined on turtle to-day at the Union Clubhouse. The din- 
ner was execrable, for a French artiste de cuisine knows 
nothing about turtle; but we had good punch and wine, some 
excellent songs, many good jokes, laughing in season and 
out of season, and noise not a little; for we had John and 
Charles King, John Stevens, Bobby Otis, etc., to say nothing 
of myself. Chancellor Jones presided, who is as punctual in 
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filling the seat at the head of the club table as that on the 
bench of the Superior Court. 


August was made a red-letter month for Hone by the return 
of his daughter Catharine from Europe after an absence of 
two years. She was well, and “the happiest creature in the 
world” to be back. She had left her sister Mary and her 
brother-in-law Jones Schermerhorn in Paris, just preparing 
to set forth on a trip to Holland. Hone rather mournfully re- 
cords that “nobody knows when they will return home”—per- 
haps it would be in the autumn. 

While Thomas D. Rice was diverting London with his “Jim 
Crow” songs, his peculiar limping dances, and his imitations 
of Kentucky cornfield negroes, New York had a new amuse- 
ment. Niblo’s Garden was presenting what Hone calls “the 
vaudevilles,” in imitation of the entertainment long offered in 
Paris at the Gymnase and Porte St. Martin theaters. Two 
one-act plays made up the chief part of the bill, and there 
was a good orchestra. Hone took his daughters, and found it 
“the most attractive amusement of the season.” 

A theatrical event of genuine importance occurred at the 
Park Theater on Aug. 25, when Josephine Clifton appeared in 
Nathaniel P. Willis’s blank verse tragedy “Bianca Visconti.” 
It was Willis’s first attempt in drama, and a work of merit. 
Hone attended the opening performance, and tells us that he 
“paid uninterrupted and critical attention to it, and I do not 
like it. Mr. Willis has written some pretty poetry, but every 
man who can make verses is not capable of writing a tragedy.” 
However, he was distinctly impressed by Miss Clifton, “a trag- 
edy queen of the Siddons order, who played well and looked 
magnifique. It is reported she gave Willis a thousand dollars 
for the play, in order to have the éclat of a new part, original 
and American, to enable her to start fair with a Park au- 
dience.” 


Wednesday, Aug. 30.—I had a talk this morning with 
John Quincy Adams, who is on his way to Congress. This 
extraordinary man looks young and healthy, is cheerful and 
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gay as usual, and “talks like a book.” Mr. Davis took him 
down to Rockaway to pass the night and return in the morn- 
ing, with the interested intention, no doubt, of “distilling 
his brains” during their brief companionship. 

Monday, Sept. 4.—The first act of the pleasant drama 
of removing to my new house commenced this morning by 
removing the wine. I stored away about 1,000 bottles in 
the garret wine-room, and shall continue my labors to- 
morrow. 

Wallack opened the National Theater (late the Italian 
Opera House) this evening, with the comedy of “The Ri- 
vals.” He has brought with him from England a very strong 
company, several of whom appeared this evening. I never 
saw a play go off with more spirit. Wallack, in the dashing 
part of Captain Absolute, with a handsome scarlet uniform 
coat, and his one beautiful leg (the other being a little 
crooked ever since he broke it by being upset in the stage 
at Brunswick), made a most captivating entrée, was re- 
ceived with great applause, and made, at the falling of the 
curtain, one of the best, most graceful, and eloquent speeches 
I ever heard on such an occasion. But I fear he will not 
succeed. The National is the prettiest theater in the United 
States ; but it is not in Broadway, and the New Yorkers are 
the strangest people in the world in their predilection for 
fashionable locations. . . . But there is a greater obstacle 
to the success of the new establishment in the great number 
of theaters at present open in the city, each one of whom has 
some “bright particular star” shining to dazzle and attract 
the eyes of the multitude. 

It is almost incredible that in these times of distress, when 
the study of economy is so great an object, there should be 
nine of these money drains in operation. (1) The Park, the 
Old Drury of New York, which has done well during the 
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whole of the hard times; (2) The Bowery, with Jim Crow, 
who is made to repeat nightly, almost ad infinitum, his 
balderdash song, which has now acquired the stamp of Lon- 
don approbation to increase its éclat; (3) the Franklin, in 
Chatham Square; (4) Miss Morier’s Theater in Broadway, 
opposite St. Paul’s; little and weakly, and likely to die; 
(5) the Euterpean Hall, Broadway below Canal Street; 
shortlived also, I suspect; (6) the Broadway Theater, next 
to Tattersall’s, which has been handsomely fitted up and is 
to be opened next week: (7) Mrs. Hamblin’s theater, for- 
merly Richmond Hill, where the Italian opera first placed 
its unstable foot in New York; (8) the circus, in Vauxhall 
Garden, nearly in the rear of my house; and (9), Niblo’s 
Vaudeville, the best concern of the whole at present, with 
a strong company playing little pieces a la Francaise, con- 
certs, and the rope-dancing and other performances of the 
Ravel family, consisting of eight or ten of the most aston- 
ishing performers in their line who have ever appeared in 
this city. 

Thursday, Sept. 7—Wonderful Dispatch. There never 
was a nation on the face of the earth which equaled this 
in rapid locomotion. The President’s message was brought 
on to this city by railroads, steamboats, and horsemen, 
and carried from hence to Boston, which place it reached 
in the inconceivably short period of 2414 hours from Wash- 
ington, a distance of 500 miles. 

Death of Dominick Lynch. Poor Lynch died in Paris on 
the 3lst July of dropsy. . .. How deeply impressive 
should be the decease of such a man! How many happy 
hours I have passed in his society! No man has ever con- 
tributed so much to the refined enjoyment of the circle 
in which he moved. He sang and played beautifully, was 
the ornament of female society, and infused spirit and 
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joviality into the dinner parties of his male friends, where 
he was a constant and favored guest. He was for many years 
a wine-merchant, and we are indebted to him for some of 
the finest we have ever had. He introduced the Chateau 
Margaux, for which famous vintage he contracted for sev- 
eral years, and furnished it finer than we have ever had 
it before or shall have it again. We are indebted to him for 
the introduction of the Italian opera, and the inimitable 
Signorina Garcia and her father and family came to New 
York under his auspices. He also was the master spirit who 
established and conducted the musical soirees a few years 
since—the most refined entertainment we have ever had. 
And now poor Lynch is gone; his friends will utter an ex- 
clamation of grief when they hear of it, and his family will 
put on mourning, but not a glass of wine less will be drunk, 
nor will one person, except his immediate relations, deprive 
himself of a single amusement. 

Wednesday, Sept. 13.—Another of my friends, one of the 
most delightful of my associates, died last night at Win- 
dust’s Hotel, corner of Broadway and Leonard Street. Wil- 
liam Gaston, of Savannah, is no more. Mr. Gaston was a 
merchant of Savannah, of the most exalted and honorable 
stamp, upright in his dealings, agreeable in manner, amiable 
in disposition, benevolent in feeling, and hospitable in his 
mode of living. His house was the stranger’s home, and Sa- 
vannah acknowledged him her first citizen. I have passed 
many happy hours in his company, but none with so much 
real enjoyment as when I visited him at a cottage which he 
formerly owned on Long Island, at the Narrows, near Fort 
Hamilton. 

Tuesday, Sept. 19.—Forrest made his first appearance 
since his return at the Park Theater last evening in the part 
of Othello. I was there a short time. The house was crammed 
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in every part, and his reception warm and enthusiastic. 
I think him improved; his acting is more quiet, and in per- 
son, deportment, and voice, the Senate in its most palmy 
state never had so magnificent a commander, black er 
white—nor had ever Desdemona so good an excuse for her 
misplaced affections. 

Friday, Sept. 22.—The Whigs fired a salute of 500 guns 
from different points in and about the city in honor of the 
recent victory in Maine; and flags were triumphantly sus- 
pended in every place where the Whigs do congregate. 
Many vessels were decked with colors on this great occasion. 

Saturday, Sept. 23.—Libels. Everybody complains of the 
success which attends the publication of libels on private 
character; everybody condemns the depravity of the times 
in which, and the community by which, they are encouraged. 
Everybody wonders how people can buy and read those re- 
ceptacles of scandal, the penny papers, and yet everybody 
does encourage them; and the very man who blames his 
neighbors for setting so bad an example, occasionally puts 
one in his pocket to carry home to his family for their 
and his own edification. It is only for amusement; it will 
not corrupt his morals. It is bad enough, to be sure, but the 
sale of one copy, more or less, will not make any difference 
in the circulation. 

Thursday, Sept. 28.—Historical Society. I attended this 
evening a meeting of the Historical Society, the first held 
in their new rooms in the splendid edifice erected by the 
Stuyvesant Institute in Broadway opposite Bond Street. 
These rooms have been given gratuitously to the Society 
for a term of ten years. The library (which is the most 
considerable in this country in books and manuscripts re- 
lating to the history of the United States, particularly the 
State of New York), has been well and tastefully arranged, 
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and as it is now to be kept open during several hours of 
each day, it will no longer be as heretofore a sealed book 
to the members. There was a pretty good attendance at this 
meeting, at which Peter G. Stuyvesant, the president, pre- 
sided. 

Friday, Sept. 29.—Hang the pictures! I have been hard 
at work all day in superintending the hanging of the pic- 
tures in my new house, and Ill be hanged if they do not 
make a splendid appearance. Some have been new-framed 
and regilt by Clover, and Mr. Massiglia cleaned some and 
put them in new dress previous to the execution. I hung 
Gov. Clinton, Lafayette, and Chancellor Kent; literature 
and the fine arts found no more favor in my eyes, for Gar- 
rick, Shenstone, Rubens, and Thorwaldsen shared the same 
fate. My poor wife and my niece Eliza Van Schaick fared 
no better, and finally to prove my impartiality I hung my- 
self. The “Dull Lecture” was suspended, Cupid put to sleep 
in a corner, and the clouds of the “Catskill Mountains” 
hang like fleecy curtains upon the walls of the back parlor. 


John M. Vandenhoff, the English tragedian (1790-1861) 
was now in the city, playing at Wallack’s National Theater 
in competition with Edwin Forrest at the Park. On Oct. 2 
Hone saw him play “Hamlet.” He was disappointed. “I con- 
sider this character the most beautiful creation of the human 
imagination,” writes the diarist, “and have some notions about 
the manner of playing it which few actors can ever come up to. 
Cooper did in his best days; so did Kean, and if I recollect 
aright, Conway did not fall much short of it.” Vandenhoff’s 
Hamlet wanted sensibility and pathos.” 

A few weeks after, late in October, Hone was much inter- 
ested in the New York début of Mme. Carradori Allen in “The 
Barber of Seville” at the Park Theater. “The fair débutante 
made a decided hit,” he wrote; “she sings sweetly, and her arch 
smiles and pretty broken English (both of which reminded us 
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of Malibran when she first came) were absolutely irresistible.” 


Thursday, Oct. 5.—I dined with Mr. Wallack at the 
Astor House. The dinner was given to Vandenhoff at the 
close of his engagement at the National Theater; it was 
one of the most pleasant affairs of the kind I have ever 
been engaged in. The dinner was capital. I never saw a 
table better set out, better provided, or a dinner better 
cooked. The party was principally theatrical: Wallack, 
Vandenhoff, Rice, Hackett, Russell of the New Orleans 
theater, Capt. Marryat, Mr. Cramar, Col. [James Watson] 
Webb, Dr. Holland, etc. We had an abundance of singing, 
reciting, story-telling, and imitations. Rice’s negro songs 
and melodies were exceedingly fine. I never heard them be- 
fore under similar advantages, and was perfectly astonished 
at Jim Crow’s powers in that department. He is one of the 
most entertaining men I ever met in company. 

Wallack gave us a beautiful recitation. It was a descrip- 
tion of a shipwreck with many affecting incidents, as re- 
lated by two different persons, a clergyman and a sailor. 
They were as different as the pursuits and professions of 
the two narrators; no two expressions were alike, and yet 
the same thrilling incidents were described, with the same 
touching effect. 

There was a fine scene between Wallack and Vandenhoff. 
The former addressed the company as Lord Meadowbanks 
presiding at the theatrical fund dinner when he gave the 
famous toast “the author of ‘Waverley’ ” which brought 
out Sir Walter, and withdrew the veil from the “great 
unknown.” Vandenhoff rose as Scott and made an acknowl- 
edgment in the very words he used on that interesting occa- 
sion. The imitation was no doubt perfect, for there was a 
resemblance about it which could not be mistaken. It was 
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admirable. I sat until nearly twelve o’clock, and the spirits 
of the company were then far from being exhausted. 

Saturday, Oct. ".—After being engaged for two or three 
weeks in removing our goods and chattels to my new house, 
corner of Broadway and Great Jones Street, we all got 
fairly in, and dined here to-day for the first time, and in- 
tend to sleep here to-night. We are still in considerable dis- 
order. I have not removed my books into the new library, 
the bookcases not having come from the cabinet-makers ; 
this will be a pretty serious job, but not an unpleasant 
one, for I like to handle books and arrange them, and mine 
have never been lodged in so handsome and commodious an 
apartment. 

Monday, Oct. 16.—Contrary to my forebodings, and the 
fears of many honest men, the famous sub-treasury bill, the 
device which was intended to place the foot of the govern- 
ment upon the necks of the people, was laid on the table, on 
Friday evening, after a long and animated debate, not to be 
taken up again during this memorable extra session. Some of 
the conservatives, the balance of power men, held out against 
the force of party discipline. 

Wednesday, Oct. 18.—Mary’s Arrival. Heaven be 
praised, my dear Mary is once more under her father’s 
roof after an absence of nearly two years. The Sylvie de 
Grasse arrived this morning. She was, not announced in my 
morning papers, and we had but a few minutes’ warning 
when Jones and she drove up to the door, and I found my 
stray pet lamb in my arms. She is lovely as ever, but very 
thin, and so weakly that she requires to be carried upstairs. 
They have had a boisterous voyage; she has suffered from 
a return of her hemorrhage, and was confined to her berth 
several days previous to her arrival. The excitement occa- 
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sioned by seeing her friends and finding herself in the bosom 
of her family has been almost too much for her. 


Hone’s diary for these weeks contains numerous references 
to the proceedings of the special session of Congress, and to 
the brightening political outlook for the Whigs. He was greatly 
elated when early in September the Whigs proved able to make 
a stand against the reélection of Francis P. Blair as printer 
to the House of Representatives. Their support went to Gales 
& Seaton, the editors of the National Intelligencer. Many bal- 
lots were taken without a choice, and the prize was finally given 
to Thomas .Allen, the editor of a new journal called the 
Madisonian, which had lately been established in Washington 
by a part of the Van Buren party. “This is not quite so good 
a result as we might have desired,” wrote Hone, “but it is 
nevertheless a great triumph. It removes from an office of great 
influence and profit a caitiff who has done more mischief dur- 
ing the late and present administration than any other in- 
dividual in the country, a power behind the throne stronger 
than the throne itself, the bosom friend and correspondent of 
the autocrat of the Hermitage.” 

The diarist took equal pleasure in the victory of the Whig 
candidate for Governor in Tennessee, the State “in which is 
the lion’s den’’; the election of Whig Congressmen from Rhode 
Island; and above all, the triumph of the Whigs in Maine. 
This last State, “the stronghold of Jacksonism,” had usually 
given the Democrats a majority of 10,000, but was now swept 
by the opposition. In fact, the country was now beginning to 
feel the first full tidal swing of the reaction against Jackson 
and Van Buren. 


Thursday, Oct. 26.—Red Brethren. Broadway in the 
neighborhood of the City Hotel has been crowded for the 
two last days by curious spectators, watching to obtain an 
occasional glimpse of a large party of Indians who, after 
having made a treaty at Washington by which their “broad 
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lands” are diminished in quantity the trifling amount of a 
million and a quarter of acres, are now making a tour of 
the principal cities, receiving presents and being stared at 
for the benefit of theaters, fairs, and lectures. There are 
two tribes, amounting in all to seventy individuals. The 
Sauks and Foxes, who constitute the most important part 
of the deputation, are at the City Hotel, and the Sioux 
at the National, opposite; for these two tribes are not on 
a friendly footing, and their white keepers do not think it 
expedient to get up a real war fight for the edification of 
the spectators. 

I went to see the Sauks and Foxes this morning, and 
finding Mr. Daniel Jackson there, who is a sort of agent 
for the tribes, was introduced to the principal chiefs. The 
whole party, warriors, squaws, and papooses, were seated 
or lying on the ground; most of them employed in opening 
and dividing sundry pieces of colored cord, such as is used 
for hanging pictures, which had been presented to them 
at the fair of the American Institute and with which they 
appeared much pleased. Keokuk, the chief of the confeder- 
ated tribes of Sauks and Foxes, and his favorite squaw, 
were seated on a small carpet separate from the rest. He 
is a fine-looking elderly man, of intelligent countenance and 
dignified deportment. I have heard Gen. Scott speak of him; 
he thinks him a great man. In the expedition against the 
tribes, a few years since, Keokuk was friendly to the whites 
and opposed to Black Hawk, who was then the principal 
chief. Black Hawk is with the party at present, but appears 
to have lost caste. He sits with his son in one corner of the 
square, enveloped in a bright scarlet blanket, silent, surly, 
and picturesque. The son is a majestic man, aged about 
thirty, one of the noblest figures I ever saw—a perfect 
Ajax Telamon. I shook hands with these Herculeses and 
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Apollos of the woods. They are generally very stout and 
athletic, with immense lower limbs, but their arms and hands 
are delicate and small. Keokuk’s hand feels like the hand 
of a woman, while that of young Black Hawk is not so 
large as mine; and yet in other respects I am much in- 
ferior in size and strength to either of them. This char- 
acteristic may be accounted for from the circumstance that 
they perform no manual labor, and the stoutness and great 
size of their feet is owing to their constant exercise in the 
chase and other field exercises. I was interested greatly in 
this visit. The Indians went to Boston at four o’clock this 
afternoon. 

Saturday, Oct. 28.—I went last evening to Miss Ellen 
Tree’s benefit. She played Jane Shore. This charming ac- 
tress continues a great favorite with the public. 


Hone was an attentive observer of the political results of 
the great panic. Like all New York merchants, he viewed the 
course of the administration with indignation. The mercantile 
committee appointed to call upon the President had told Van 
Buren that the real estate of the city had depreciated by forty 
millions, the stocks by twenty millions, the huge quantities 
of merchandise in the warehouses thirty per cent, and that 
within a few weeks 20,000 workers had been thrown upon the 
streets. The follies of the Jacksonian Administration, they 
said, “had produced a wider desolation than the pestilence 
which depopulated our streets, or the conflagration which laid 
them in ashes.” But Van Buren refused to consider their de- 
mand for a withdrawal of the specie circular, or for the re- 
chartering of the Bank. At first he was also unwilling to call 
a special session of Congress. But the appalling suspension of 
specie payments by the banks of all the great cities, and the 
general bankruptcy which spread throughout the country, 
forced his hand. Congress was asked to meet on the first Mon- 
day in September. 

Hone devoted his diary-entry for Sept. 6 to an excoriation 
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of the message with which Van Buren opened this special ses- 
sion. The President refused to abandon the Jacksonian doc- 
trine. “It is a long document,” says Hone, “written with 
ability, but the most mischievous in its tendency that has ever 
been presented to the American people. It is Locofoco to the 
very core. It echoes the opinions on the subject of finances of 
Gen. Jackson, Col. Benton, and Blair of the Globe; recom- 
mends a separation of the fiscal concerns of the government 
from all the banks, and the substitution of the Treasury De- 
partment, and the issuing of treasury notes as a national cur- 
rency, by which means all power will be concentrated in the 
hands of the executive and his myrmidons. It abuses the 
merchants, coaxes the agriculturists, and tries, as usual, to 
humbug the people. If the doctrines of this message are ap~ 
proved and supported by the representatives of the people, 
adieu to the present prosperity and future hopes of America! 
If not, Mr. Van Buren’s career is closed forever.” 

Actually Van Buren’s recommendations were wiser than 
those of the New York merchants ; but the extra session accom- 
plished little. In order to meet the immediate strain, it author~ 
ized an issue of treasury notes in denominations of not less 
than $50. The President’s bill for an independent treasury 
system passed the Senate but failed in the House. Hone set 
down in his diary for Sept. 21 a fairly shrewd estimate of the 
course of events. “Congress are making very little progress in 
the important business for which they are called together,” 
he wrote. “The object seems to be to develop the views of the 
men who aspire to lead the several parties which hope to rise 
to political power in the turmoil which attends the disordered 
state of things. Mr. Rives comes out as a conservative against 
the administration, hoping to receive the aid of the Whigs (a 
pretty strong party, thank God!) to hoist: him to power; but 
the Whigs are not to be had for him, Mr. Calhoun, theoretical 
and visionary as he always is, has hitched upon Van Buren, 
but will not acknowledge it. He goes South against North, and 
would support the devil to lessen the political influence of New 
York. He has sagacity enough to discover that the doctrines 
and the measures of ‘New York’s favorite son’ are most inimical 
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to New York, and is willing to support his suicidal measures 
to accomplish his object. Webster and Clay, true as stee? to 
the best interests of the country, pursue a straightforward 
course. The people must come to them or the country is ruined, 
and it really looks now as if they were coming to them.” 

Undoubtedly the swing toward the Whigs was now becom- 
ing tremendous. On Oct. 26 Hone presided over a great Whig 
meeting in Masonic Hall of “three or four thousand of as 
fine-looking men as ever constituted the bone and muscle of 
any commonwealth.” Ogden Hoffman, a member of Congress 
for the city who had distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the independent treasury bill, made an animated and elo- 
quent address. A State Senator, some assemblymen, and county 
officers were to be elected. The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was ratified with wild enthusiasm— “Such a simulta- 
neous, thundering, whole-hearted Aye was never before heard.” 
This was on the eve of the election, 


Monday, Nov. 6.—The election commenced this morn- 
ing. It is the most interesting one we have ever had. Former 
contests at the polls have been struggles for party suprem- 
acy, and sometimes for the indulgence of personal predilec- 
tions; but on this depends the continuance or the ultimate 
overthrow of a course of measures which have nearly ruined 
our noble city, and prostrated the energies of its enterpris- 
ing citizens. It may not be of great importance in its im- 
mediate results, for we can hardly hope for such a change 
as would give the Whigs a majority in the legislature. The 
mountain of misrule in the State is too mighty to be over- 
thrown by a single political convulsion; but the ultimate 
effect of a victory now would be certain, and its influence 
in other parts of our country conclusive. The whole United 
States look to this election as the star to guide them on 
to victory, and Mr. Van Buren and his cabinet and his 
policy must rise or fall by its result. The Whigs enter the 
field with high hopes and a steady, fixed determination to 
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do their duty; of the respectable part of the Democratic 
party, some have come openly over to the Whigs, others 
stretch their necks over the fence and drop a few votes on 
our side, and none give their party a full and decided sup- 
port. The Loco-focos, the destructives of the city, have 
regained possession of Tammany Hall, and the battle is 
to be between them and the men of character, intelligence, 
industry, and sobriety. Even Preserved Fish has joined us 
openly. ... 

Wednesday, Nov. 8.—The battle has been fought and 
won. The election closed this evening at sundown, and the 
Whigs have succeeded in their whole ticket. New York has 
broken her chains and stands erect, regenerated. The moral 
and political effect of this victory will be prodigious. The 
eyes of the whole United States were turned to us. The 
measures of the administration stand condemned before 
the nation, and Mr. Van Buren must alter his course or 
sink to rise no more. 


The Whig victory surpassed all expectations. Hone rejoiced 
on Nov. 13 over news that his party would have more than 
100 of the 128 Assemblymen, and that the Van Buren forces 
had carried only three counties. In New York city the Whig 
majority was more than 2800 in a total vote of about 35,000. 
News came from Massachusetts of an equally overwhelming 
sweep there. “Every one of the thirteen Senatorial districts 
will return Whigs,” wrote Hone. “Gov. Everett’s majority will 
be ten times greater than last year.” At once preparations be- 
gan for a great jubilee meeting, with delegations from Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, and other cities. 


Friday, Nov. 17.—The terrible Abolition question is 
fated, I fear, to destroy the union of the States and to en- 
danger the peace and happiness of our western world. Both 
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parties are getting more and more confirmed in their obsti- 
nacy, and more intolerant in their prejudices. A recent 
disgraceful affair has occurred in the town of Alton, State 
of Illinois, which is calculated to excite the most painful 
feelings in all those who respect the laws, and desire the 
continuance of national peace and union. Alton is situated 
on the left bank of the Mississippi and opposite the slave- 
holding State of Missouri. An abolition paper was estab- 
lished there called the Alton Observer, which becoming ob- 
noxious to the slave-holders, was assailed and the estab- 
lishment destroyed some time since by an ungovernable mob; 
an attempt was recently made to reéstablish the paper, 
which caused another most disgraceful outrage, in which 
two persons were killed and several wounded. The Alton 
Telegraph of the 8th instant contains the following account 
of the tragical affair. ““Lamentable Occurrence.—It is with 
the deepest regret that we stop the press in order to state, 
that at a late hour last night an attack was made by a large 
number of persons on the warehouse of Messrs. Godfrey, 
Gilman & Co. for the purpose of destroying a press in- 
tended for the revival of the Alton Observer; which, too 
shocking to relate, resulted in the death of two individuals 
—the Rev. Elijah Lovejoy, late editor of the Observer, and 
a man named Bishop. Seven others were wounded, two 
severely.” 

Wednesday, Nov. 22.—Great Whig Jubilee. Such a day 
of continued excitement I have never experienced ; for nearly 
twelve hours nearly every faculty of body and mind has 
been on the utmost stretch. “O, such a day, such a day of 
jubilee, sir!” 

The outdoor celebration (except the firing of the cannon) 
was prevented by a villainous fog which hung like a dark 
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mantle over us at sunrise. Until noon there were occasional 
symptoms of better weather, but before sunset it turned into 
rain, and the fireworks were “no go.” But the indoor opera- 
tions were all carried out to the letter, and so brilliant and 
exciting a scene was never witnessed. At eleven o’clock I 
went to Masonic Hall to unite in the reception of the dele- 
gates from other States and cities, who presented themselves 
to the number of nearly 700 and received their tickets for 
the dinner. At one o’clock the Mayor took the chair and a 
member selected from each State addressed the meeting. 
It was perfectly astonishing that in this number of speakers, 
thus called together and most of them entirely unprepared, 
there were no failures; all spoke well—some of them with 
surprising eloquence. I have never witnessed such a display 
of warm, glowing, impassioned oratory as some exhibited, 
nor so much pure, refined convincing eloquence as fell from 
others. Col. [Robert C.] Winthrop’s speech was one of the 
finest I ever heard—it would have done credit to Webster 
or Clay; but all were excellent, and Francis Granger’s clos- 
ing speech fixed the attention of an assembiage who had 
remained during five hours in their several places, and most 
of them standing, wedged together the whole time. At five 
o’clock we all adjourned to Niblo’s to partake of the dinner. 

The Dinner. Seven hundred plates were set, and the floor 
and avenues of the large saloon were crowded with persons 
who could not get seats. The Mayor presided. I was first 
vice-president. 


Hone gives a list of the toasts of the evening, thirteen in 
number, and of the speakers who proposed and responded to 
them. Among these speakers were the Whig editors James 
Watson Webb and M. M. Noah, John Neal of Portland, and 
David Ogden Hoffman. Hone himself toasted the State of 
Maryland, and was responded to by Reverdy Johnson. John 
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P. Kennedy of Baltimore gave the toast, “Harry of the West.” 
The diarist continues: 


There were many other speeches and volunteer toasts, but I 
left my seat soon after the regular toasts were done. Ten 
or a dozen of us, including some of the Baltimoreans, had 
a little supper at Niblo’s, but I left them soon, and came 
home nearly exhausted by the labors of the day, and intoxi- 
cated, not by strong drink but by a strong and uninter- 
mitted excitement. There were celebrations in most of the 
wards in the evening—the Fifteenth had a fine “blowout.” 

This celebration will have an extensive and most salutary 
influence. Never before has there been such an assemblage 
of Whigs. A band of union and good-fellowship has been 
formed which will extend far and wide, and the delegates 
will go home delighted with their reception, filled with con- 
fident hopes of a return of a national prosperity, and with 
a determination to restore the government of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws. 

Henry Clay. The indications of public feeling during the 
day, which I have watched carefully, have been in my opin- 
ion decidedly in favor of Mr. Clay as the Whig candidate 
for President. Whenever allusions were made to Mr. Web- 
ster and him, they were received with cheers and applause; 
but those for Clay were more animated than the others. 
The delegates seemed to say that either of these patriots 
was good enough for them, but that “Harry of the West” 
would be the most available candidate. The question should 
not be agitated now. Our duty is to get Van Buren out, and 
then 

Tuesday, Nov. 28.—Bank Convention. A convention of 
delegates from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
York convened yesterday at the Mayor’s office, City Hall. 
The object of this convention is to deliberate on a resump- 
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tion of specie payments, at some time to be agreed upon. 
There is great difference of opinion on this momentous ques- 
tion. I think they can’t do it. 


The first great Whig jubilation was hardly over before it 
was succeeded by a second. This was a dinner at the Astor 
House to John Bell of Tennessee, later Secretary of War 
under Harrison, and the candidate of the Constitutional Union 
Party in 1860 for President. Bell was the more highly esteemed 
because he was a convert from Jacksonian Democracy. Tickets 
for this dinner were $10 apiece, and Hone-was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. He wrote in a rebellious mood of 
his duties. “I begin to be aweary of this sound of revelry and 
rejoicing, but find it impossible to keep out of the vortex.” 


Wednesday, Nov. 29.—The Bell Dinner. The dinner was 
given at the Astor House; about 220, including the guests, 
sat down at half past seven o’clock and stayed all night! 
We had speeches upon speeches, some very good but most 
of them too long. The principal speakers were John Bell 
of Tennessee, Graves of Kentucky, Mr. Southard and Gov. 
Pennington of New Jersey, Kennedy of Baltimore, Sturges 
of Boston, Granger, etc. Ogden Hoffman presided, with 
eight vice-presidents, of which I was the first. The toasts, 
which were intended to call out the distinguished guests, 
were severally given by the president and the vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Bell spoke an hour and a half; Mr. Southard 
made an excellent speech, a little too much about himself; 
but the great gun of the evening, that which constituted 
the chief attraction and kept the company together to an 
hour unprecedented in the annals of New York jollifications, 
was Daniel Webster. He rose at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, intending, in consequence of its being, as he said, to- 
morrow, to be very brief; but his auditors insisted upon his 
going on; they would not allow him to stop, and he, ap- 
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parently “nothing loath,” kept on in a strain of unwearied 
and unwearying eloquence until four o’clock. One hundred 
and fifty persons, most of them men of sober, steady habits, 
fathers of families, remained immovable in their seats, with 
no indications of fatigue or inattention, until he finished at 
an hour when “night was almost at odds with morning.” 

There is scarcely another individual in the United States 
who could thus have fixed their attention at such an unsea- 
sonable hour. I looked around frequently, and I verily be- 
lieve not a person left the room while he was speaking. What 
a wonderful gift is this public speaking, and what gour- 
mands we Americans are when we get hold of a dish of 
popular oratory! 

Mr. Webster was clear and distinct in his manly and 
patriotic surrender of personal claims upon the people, and 
a determination to abide in all things by the decision of a 
majority of the Whig Party. This part of his speech did 
him great credit, and was received with much enthusiastic 
applause. When he closed, at four o’clock, I left the com- 
pany reseating themselves, ready for more toasts and more 
speeches, and I doubt if they broke up before breakfast 
time. I was glad to get away, fatigued and worried out, but 
too much excited to sleep. Mr. Webster’s arrival this morn- 
ing had occasioned a great demand for tickets, some of 
which were remaining in the hands of the committee, and I 
was informed that some had been sold at $30 or $40. 

Tuesday, Dec. 5.—A Mr. Price, sub-editor (as I am 
informed) of a scurrilous paper published in this city, 
called the Herald, has addressed me a letter as chairman of 
the committee of arrangements for the Bell dinner, to know 
whether Charles King was authorized to forbid him to take 
notes of the speeches at the dinner, on which subject a 
correspondence has taken place between him and Mr. King. 
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The gentleman is bien enragé. He says he bought his ticket 
like other people, and had a right like other people to take 
notes or anything else he pleased. King, who, I presume, 
thought he had no right to take anything but his dinner, 
would not allow him to proceed, and being of the Hotspur 
breed, very probably showed him the door, and the man 
lost his $10 and his dinner into the bargain. For this he 
called King to account, and his explanation not being al- 
together satisfactory, I was appealed to by the aggrieved 
party. In my reply I state that “the practice of reporting 
in the public prints the doings and the sayings of our con- 
vivial meetings without the consent, and frequently to the 
annoyance, of the parties who are thus unwillingly brought 
before the public, a practice so entirely repugnant to the 
feelings of our citizens, is happily confined as yet to so in- 
considerable a portion of the press that it did not, I pre- 
sume, occur to the committee to take any measures in ad- 
vance to prevent it; but that I was of opinion that Mr. 
King was authorized by the expressed sentiments of the 
gentlemen forming the committee to oppose the introduc- 
tion of reporters for that object.” 

This brought a rejoinder and there the matter ended be- 
tween Mr. Price and me; but the Herald will make two 
or three columns of the affair to dish up to his customers 
who like high-seasoned dishes. 

Wednesday, Dec. 6.—Catlin’s Indian Gallery. I went this 
morning by invitation of the proprietor, Mr. Catlin, to see 
his great collection of. paintings, consisting of portraits 
of Indian chiefs, landscapes, ceremonies, etc., of the Indian 
tribes, and implements of husbandry, and the chase, weapons 
of war, costumes, etc., which he collected during his travels 
of five or six years in the great West. The enthusiasm, zeal, 
and perseverance with which he has followed up this pur- 
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suit are admirable. I have seldom witnessed so interesting 
an exhibition. Among the invited guests were Mr. Webster, 
some of the members of the Common Council, the mayor, 
and some of the newspaper editors. We had a collation of 
buffaloes’ tongues, and venison and the waters of the great 
spring, and smoked the calumet of peace under an Indian 
tent formed of buffalo skins. 

Saturday, Dec. 9.—I have finished a new catalogue of 
my books, under a classification of fourteen heads, with ex- 
tracts for each from distinguished authors in prose and 
verse. I find I have 2,000 volumes. The same book contains 
also a catalogue of my pictures, and an alphabetical list of 
the dates of the births and deaths of many persons dis- 
tinguished in history. These occupations afford me great 
pleasure. Would to Heaven I could pass all my days in my 
library without the necessity of going downtown to en- 
gage in vexatious and troublesome pursuits which seem to 
be entailed upon me for the rest of my life. 


Hone did pass a good deal of time in his library, and fills 
almost thirty pages of his diary with extracts from the third 
volume of Lockhart’s ‘‘Scott,” a work which he esteemed 
highly—“‘it is filled with individual portraits of the author of 
‘Waverley’ which seem almost to bring the reader into his com- 
pany.” He also spent a good deal of time at the playhouse, 
though he protests that he is growing reluctant to go any- 
where but to the familiar precincts of the Park Theater, Here, 
besides Ellen Tree, he often saw Mrs. Carradori Allen in Ital- 
ian opera. She closed her New York season early in December, 
and gave a benefit concert at the City Hotel which netted her 
some $700 or $800. Among the new plays Hone notes “The 
Love Chase,” by Sheridan Knowles, part of which had been 
written in New York. The diarist gave as many dinner parties 
in his new house as in his old. He mentions one late in Novem- 
ber which was attended, among others, by John P. Kennedy, 
the Mayor, President Duer, Charles King, and James Watson 
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Webb. On Dec. 11 he attended “a very handsome supper” given 
by Archibald Gracie in his Waverly Place house in honor of 
Daniel Webster; and the diary contains other evidences of 
Hone’s continued zest for society. 

New York as the year ended was taking a keen interest in 
Papineau’s rebellion in Quebec, and Hone gives it a good deal 
of attention. But he reserves much more space for home pol- 
itics. Congress met in regular session on Dec. 4, and President 
Van Buren’s message caused an immediate explosion of his 
wrath. “All the abominable doctrines of his September message 
are reiterated,” he writes. “He recommends the sub-treasury 
system, with its hosts of government locusts to eat up the peo- 
ple’s substance, or if that will not go, then something else ; but 
the merchants must be deprived of the use of any part of the 
money which their enterprise and intelligence have been the 
means of furnishing to the support of the government. No mat- 
ter what becomes of it, so that they do not get it! Was ever 
a commercial people cursed with such rulers?” 

“In relation to the late elections,” he adds, “the President 
has his usual cant about the will of the people. He pretends 
that the late changes are no expression of their will. It was 
owing to bank influence, and the people will go round to him 
again, and then they will be right. Faugh! With his usual 
sycophancy and want of independence, he refers to ‘his pred- 
ecessor’ eight times in the course of this message.” But an- 
other question was promising shortly to overshadow the fiscal 
issue. 


Friday, Dec. 22.— Abolition Question. The great question 
between the North and the South had like to have been 
brought to a sudden and fatal issue on Wednesday last in 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Slade of Vermont 
brought forward certain resolutions adopted by the legisla- 
ture of his State instructing him to apply to Congress for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. This 
he enforced with great violence, aided by Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
the champion of the Abolitionists, and the defender of the 
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right of petition in all cases. This brought the southern 
members furiously into the conflict. A scene of tumult and 
confusion followed, unexampled in our Congress, and 
worthy only of the National Convention of revolutionary 
France. The battle was continued with violence on both 
sides, until the representatives of the slave-holding States 
withdrew in a body to deliberate upon ulterior measures, 
when the House adjourned. 

Saturday, Dec. 23.—Abolition Again. The dreadful 
question was settled on Thursday, or rather smothered for 
the present, to break out, I fear, on some future occasion, 
and shake the institutions of the country to their founda- 
tion. On Thursday morning Mr. Patton of Virginia moved 
the following resolutions to be the result of a conference 
held by those members of the House who seceded on the 
previous day: “Resolved, that in future all petitions, me- 
morials, or other papers relating to slavery or the slave 
trade shall be laid upon the table, on presentation, with- 
out being printed, debated, referred, read, or any action 
whatever had thereon.” The resolution passed by a vote of 
122 to 74, and, as the report says, “the subject may now 
be considered as disposed of for the present session.” So 
be it, if it preserves the Union; but it only shows how fatal 
the violence and indiscretion of partisans on both sides may 
become, when the only measure of safety is one which strikes 
at the root of a fundamental principle of the rights of the 
people, the right of petition. 


1838 


Business Revival and Whig Successes 


As the year 1838 opened, the commercial distress in New 
York had decidedly abated, although thousands looked upon 
themselves as ruined. and discontent was widespread. Hone 
looked back over the previous twelvemonth with some bitter re- 
flections. His affairs, he wrote, had experienced a melancholy 
change. “From a comparative state of affluence and independ- 
ence I have become deeply in debt, with no hope of redeeming 
myself from my mortifying and dependent situation until con- 
fidence shall be restored and I can render my property avail- 
able to the payment of my debts.” Half of his friends and asso- 
ciates were in the same boat. “The acts of government have 
thrown the affairs of the country into utter confusion. The 
enterprise of the citizens, which, it must be confessed, led them 
sometimes too far, was suddenly checked and paralyzed by a 
sudden breaking up of all the elements which gave life to the 
social compact, and excited the honest industry and enlightened 
enterprise of our people. During this year we have lived upon 
each other; no wholesome business has been carried on; the 
sources to which we have looked for the payment of honest 
debts have generally failed; real estate, which in good times 
is the best and surest foundation of credit, has lost its value, 
and those who have money will neither invest in it nor lend on 
it. Confidence is shaken to its very center, and the springs of 
national and commercial prosperity are dried up.” 

So far as financial and political affairs went, he saw but one 
element of hope. “Amidst all this scene of national and individ- 
ual calamity, one redeeming ray of sunshine has burst forth— 
the people have risen in their might and reproved the ruinous 
schemes of their rulers; the popular elections have gone gen- 
erally against the administration, and nowhere has the voice 
of reproof been more loudly uttered than in our own State. 


If we hold on in the same cause, the same voice will call abler 
294 
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and better men to the councils of the nation, and better days 
may dawn, and the republic yet be safe.” His hatred of what 
he considered Democratic misrule had led him farther into the 
active work of politics than he had ever expected, since his re- 
tirement from the office of mayor, to go. 

In this depressed and anxious time he took great comfort 
from the happiness of his domestic scene. The roomy new house 
at the corner of Broadway and Great Jones Street had proved 
a delightful residence. “I would not, if I could, have it altered 
in a single particular,” wrote Hone. He was particularly glad 
that his children were all around him, the wanderers home from 
abroad. ““My daughter Mary Schermerhorn, who is an inmate 
in the family, is gaining strength gradually and gives us hopes 
of her ultimate recovery. Catharine is happy as the day is 
long, and enjoys the gayety of a first season in society, with a 
light heart and excellent disposition.” Old Uncle Dan, who had 
lived with the Hones almost since their marriage—Mrs. Hone’s 
inoffensive, amiable brother—was the only exception to this rule 
of good health. He had suffered a paralytic stroke late in the 
year, and they had arranged to place him at board in a farmer’s 
house at Bergen to hasten his recovery. On the whole, Hone 
could write cheerfully of New Year’s Day. 


Monday, Jan. 1.—I verily believe there never was so 
pleasant a New Year’s Day. The sun rose this morning 
through a delicious haze which looked like impalpable gold 
dust, and from which he soon emerged gloriously. During 
the day the air was soft and balmy, and the temperature 
warm as June. Visiting commenced earlier than usual and 
was kept up with great spirit until near night. Broadway 
was thronged with male pedestrians and at the open door 
of every fashionable house a grinning domestic was seen 
ushering in the visitors to the well-furnished saloon in which 
the fair inmates were ready to receive with smiles their 
homage and good wishes. I began my cruise at noon in the 
neighborhood of Bowling Green, working my way up and 
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intending to visit my uptown friends last. But when I ar- 
rived at St. Thomas’s Church it was five o’clock, and I was 
compelled to make my Visit to Dr. Hawks (the most excel- 
lent pastor of that church) my last for the day. But I made 
some visits in the evening and came home fatigued with my 
pleasant exercise. 

Last evening we were all assembled in the dining room, 
myself, my wife, my six children, and son-in-law; a goodly 
family party, gay, cheerful, and happy, until 1837, with 
hobbling gait, took his ugly face away, and turning his ill- 
omened back upon us, made way for his smiling youthful 
successor. God grant he may not “follow in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor,” except as regards the 
weather, in which particular we certainly have no reason 
to complain of the defunct. For never surely was a year of 
such fine weather known among men. We have not had equal 
to a month of unpleasant weather during the year; a lovely 
spring, a cool summer, and the autumn and winter thus 
far delicious as the climate of the plains of Lombardy. 

Thursday, Jan. 4.—Destruction of the Caroline. The un- 
happy collision has taken place (which all reflecting people 
have anticipated) between the loyalists of upper Canada 
and our misguided countrymen. The steamboat Caroline, 
belonging to Buffalo, has been employed for some time past 
openly in conveying troops, arms, and other munitions of 
war from Schlosser, on the American side, over to Navy 
Island, where the Canadian Rebels and their auxiliaries the 
meddling Americans have fortified themselves and raised 
the standard of rebellion in sight of the shores which they 
are preparing to invade. This unjustifiable violation of 
neutrality on the part of our citizens very naturally ex- 
cited the vengeance of the loyalists, who came over from 
Chippewa on Friday night in five boats containing about 
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100 armed men, and on the morning of Saturday the 30th, 
soon after midnight, took possession of the Caroline, then 
lying at the wharf at Schlosser, attacked the men on board, 
set fire to the vessel, turned her adrift in the rapids, and 
sent her blazing down the falls of Niagara. 

This is a frightful occurrence and may be productive 
of fatal consequences. However great the provocation, it 
can be considered in no other light than as an invasion of 
our territory. If the loyalists had taken this vessel while 
engaged in her shameful and unlawful commerce, on her 
way to or from the island, all reasonable men would have 
justified the act. But as it is, unless the colonial govern- 
ment can defend it, upon the plea of our inability to execute 
our own laws (as Mr. Adams did Gen. Jackson, when he 
invaded Florida, then a Spanish possession), or will disavow 
the act and take measures to punish the offenders, there 
may be reason to apprehend a rupture of the good feeling 
which at present exists between England and this country. 

Friday, Jan. 5.—The ship Pennsylvania sailed from 
Sandy Hook at noon on the 8th of November, and arrived 
in the Mersey on the evening of the 23d. I think this is the 
shortest passage as yet, but it is impossible to say what 
may happen in this “go ahead” age. A letter which I re- 
ceived by the George Washington, dated in London Nov. 
15 from Wm. H. Stephenson (he who was here on a visit 
last summer and to whom we all took a liking) states that 
the new steamer intended for this port [the Great Western] 
was to sail in about a fortnight; if she succeeds, this fifteen 
day passage of the Pennylsvania may hereafter be consid- 
ered quite a dilatory proceeding. 

Meeting of Parliament. Queen Victoria opened the new 
Parliament on the 20th November by a “most gracious” 
speech from the throne, delivered (it is said) with great 
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dignity and self-possession. This interesting princess is do- 
ing things in splendid style. What a glorious destiny is 
hers; called so young to rule over the greatest nation in 
the world (for in moral if not commercial force England 
is undoubtedly the greatest among the nations), with so 
many of those qualities which her subjects know how to 
appreciate, in these times of peace and national prosperity, 
her reign promises to be one of uninterrupted glory to 
herself and happiness to her subjects. 

Friday, Jan. 19.—Upper Canada. Navy Island was 
evacuated on Sunday night, and the arms and cannon which 
had been stolen returned to the United States authorities. 
The whole force of the American patriots, as they call them- 
selves (or pirates as they are more appropriately called by 
the British), with their humbug General Rensselaer van 
Rensselaer, did not amount to more than 500 men... . 
This ragamuffin crew have gone up Lake Erie to see what 
can be done for the cause of liberty(!!) at Detroit and 
thereabouts. 


In Washington a titanic battle was beginning over the in- 
dependent treasury or subtreasury bill, with Clay and Webster 
leading the opposition, and Calhoun and Benton supporting 
the measure. Every one saw that the contest would be close. The 
Whigs, rallying to the philippics of Webster, were joined by 
a considerable number of insurgent Democrats, who called 
themselves Conservatives, and who were headed by Nathaniel 
P. Tallmadge of New York and William C. Rives of Virginia. 
The diarist early in January records a meeting of Conserva- 
tive voters in New York city. It had been called by Preserved 
Fish and others to gather at Tammany Hall, but the loyal 
leaders of ‘Tammany bolted the doors. Thereupon the insur- 
gents repaired to the front of City Hall and began their 
speechmaking. They were followed by the Loco-focos, and a 
general battle with chairs and tables ensued. Despite the Mélée, 
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the insurgents passed a set of resolutions denouncing Van Bu- 
ren’s fiscal measures. Hone and the mercantile community in 
general followed Washington affairs with great interest. 


Monday, Jan. 22.—Sub-Treasury Bill. I received to-day 
from Mr. Webster a copy of the bill of abominations, now 
before the Senate, and have read it attentively. It is worse, 
even, than I supposed, from having given it a cursory pe- 
rusal as it was published. It should be called Gen. Jackson’s 
rod bequeathed to his successor, wherewith to scourge the 
refractory merchants, and Mr. Van Buren’s vial of wrath, 
to be poured upon his devoted city of New York more espe- 
cially, as punishment for political backslidings. Its leading 
feature seems to be the total preclusion of the merchants, 
whose enterprise supports the government, from any par- 
ticipation in the use of money collected through their means 
on any security whatever. It directs it to be locked up in 
gold and silver in the Custom House and postoffices in all 
parts of the country, and creates a host of political locusts 
worse than those who of old overran the land of Egypt, 
devoted soul, body, and conscience to their masters, to have 
the custody of the people’s money, and to beg, borrow, or 
steal it, no matter how, so as the benefit to accrue from it 
shall be confined to the faithful. I do venture to assert that 
there never has been an instance, in the history of civilized 
man, of so much power being vested in the hands of an 
executive magistrate, call him what you may—king, em- 
peror, dictator, autocrat, or Tartarian khan—by a legis- 
lative enactment, as this bill gives to the Republican Presi- 
dent of a people who do actually dream sometimes that they 
are free. 

Friday, Jan. 26.—My wife, daughter Margaret, Jones 
and I dined with Mr. and Mrs. Olmstead. The dinner was 
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quite j la francaise. The table, covered with confectionery 
and gew-gaws, looked like one of the shops down Broadway 
in the Christmas holidays, but not an eatable thing. The 
dishes were all handed round; in my opinion a most un- 
satisfactory mode of proceeding in relation to this impor- 
tant part of the business of a man’s life. One does not know 
how to choose, because you are ignorant of what is coming 
next, or whether anything more is coming. Your conversa- 
tion is interrupted every minute by greasy dishes thrust 
between your head and that of your next neighbor, and it 
is more expensive than the old mode of shewing a handsome 
dinner to your guests and leaving them free to choose. It 
will not do. This French influence must be resisted. Give us 
the nice French dishes, fricandeau de veau, perdrix au 
choux, and cételettes a la province, but let us see what we 
are to have. 

Saturday, Jan. 27.—Kent Club. I was favored by an in- 
vitation to meet the Kent Club this evening at the house of 
Mr. William Kent. There were about twenty gentlemen, 
among whom were Judges Jones, Edwards, and Tallmadge, 
Chancellor Kent, President Duer, several eminent lawyers, 
and a few laymen consisting of Charles King, Webb, and 
myself. There were also Mr. Mackintosh, son of the cele- 
brated Sir James Mackintosh, and the author of his well- 
written biography, a gentleman who came to this country 
on a visit during the last autumn. We had a handsome sup- 
per with oceans of champagne. I was right in calling it 
“high jinks,” for a more jovial, noisy, roystering set I never 
met with. They seemed to condemn all law but that of pass- 
ing the bottle, and the counsel on both sides summed up to- 
gether without regarding the admonitions of the Court. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6.—Death of Osceola. This noble Indian 
died on Tuesday night last at Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s 
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Island, in the harbor of Charleston, to which place he had 
been brought a prisoner after being kidnaped by one of 
those breaches of good faith which we white civilized men 
do not hesitate to put in practice against unenlightened 
heathens, as we vaingloriously call them. 

Philadelphia, Wednesday, Feb. 14.—Trip to Washing- 
ton. When Mr. Webster was in New York he dined on the 
14th December at the Astor House with a party of good 
Whigs. On this occasion he invited the party to dine with 
him in Washington on Washington’s birthday, since which, 
on renewing the invitation to each of us, he has altered the 
day to the 21st instant, in consequence of a ball which is 
to be given on the 22d in honor of the anniversary; and 
here I am this evening in Philadelphia, on my way to fulfill 
the engagement. I am in advance of the rest of the party, 
who are coming on, about a dozen of them, on Monday next. 

I left New York at half past six this morning. It was 
very cold, but the admirable railroad, go-ahead mode of 
traveling brought us to Philadelphia by one o’clock, and 
I got into good quarters at Head’s. . . . I called upon Mr. 
[Nicholas] Biddle at the Bank, and had a nice little talk 
about matters and things. In the evening I went to the 
Chestnut Street Theater and saw Carradori in “Love in a 
Village.” 

The Biddle Plate. I was shown this afternoon at the shop 
of Messrs. Fletcher & Co., in Chestnut Street, the most 
superb service of plate I ever saw, to be presented by the 
directors of the old Bank of the United States to Mr. 
Nicholas Biddle. It is to cost $15,000. The inscription re- 
cites all his valuable services to the institution and to the 
country at large, and among other things his having 
“created the best currency in the world.” He deserves all 
they can do for him, but the world is a big place. Fletcher 
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& Co. are the artists who made the Clinton vases. Nobody 
in this “world” of ours hereabouts can ree with them 
in their kind of work. 

The Banking House. The portico of this glorious edi- 
fice, the sight of which always repays me for coming to 
Philadelphia, appeared more beautiful to me this evening 
than usual, from the effect of the gas-light. Each of the 
fluted columns had a jet of light from the inner side so 
placed as not to be seen from the street, but casting a strong 
light upon the front of the building, the softness of which, 
with its flickering from the wind, produced an effect strik- 
ingly beautiful. How strange it is that in all the inventions 
of modern times architecture alone seems to admit of no 
improvement—every departure from the classical models 
of antiquity in this science is a departure from grace and 
beauty. 


Hone found that great improvements had recently been made 
in the transportation between Philadelphia and Washington. 
The new Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad, which followed 
the general line of the stage-coach road through Wilmington, 
had been opened about a week earlier. By starting from Mar- 
ket Street at eight, he reached Baltimore at three—an hour 
later than usual, because of the ice and snow on the tracks. 

“But what a contrast is this,” the diarist writes, “to the 
old winter traveling between the two cities, over a detestable 
road and a dangerous ferry, and two days and a night con- 
sumed on the journey. The Susquehanna at Havre-de-Grace is 
crossed in a steamboat superior to anything yet produced in 
America. The passengers descend by a stairway into this float- 
ing palace, where everything comfortable is provided. The cars 
are then brought on a platform overhead level with the road. 
The immense machine then starts, breaking the ice, whatever 
may be its thickness; the passengers then ascend on this side 
by another substantial staircase, resume their seats in the cars, 
and find themselves again in rapid motion on terra firma, hav- 
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ing, as it were by enchantment, crossed this ferry, which was 
formerly one of the greatest bugbears to traveling in the 
United States in the winter season. It snowed when we started 
this morning, and has been the most unpleasant day I have 
experienced during the present winter. But the cars, which 
held about seventy persons each, are provided with stoves, which 
made them (as Polly Stymets said) a little too comfortable. 
The fare on this capital road is only four dollars.” 

At Baltimore Hone stayed for a few days at the Exchange 
‘Hotel. He dined with the author John P. Kennedy in his hand- 
some new house near the Washington Monument, where he had 
“a fine library and a charming little wife.’ On Sunday after- 
noon the diarist took the four o’clock train for the capital, 
which he reached in two hours and a half. He found good 
quarters at Gadsby’s Hotel, and engaged a large parlor there 
for the New York committee. Webster took him over to the 
Senate and arranged with the sergeant-at-arms to give him a 
seat on the floor. Hone also called upon Clay, whom he found 
“in good spirits, but feeble health, and complains of being nerv- 
ous and greatly excited by the subject which is to occupy him 
to-morrow.” This was his long-prepared speech upon the sub- 
treasury bill. 


Washington, Monday, Feb. 19.—Mr. Clay rose to the 
order of the day (Mr. Wright’s bill, commonly called the 
sub-treasury bill) at one o’clock, and spoke until half past 
five. It was a great speech, as all his speeches are; but I 
thought it too long. It would have borne a curtailment of an 
hour advantageously. Mr. Clay’s physical force was not so 
great as usual, and I thought he labored under the effects 
of indisposition ; but the close of his argument was the best 
part. He belabored the last and present administrations, 
quoting from Mr. Van Buren’s reply to the nomination of 
the Baltimore Convention, in which he speaks of himself 
as “the honored instrument to carry out the measures of his 
illustrious predecessor.” Mr. Clay said that the meaning of 
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the word instrument given by Webster’s Dictionary is tool, 
and continued to speak accordingly of the honored tool 
of Gen. Jackson. 

In the course of the speech Mr. Clay bore somewhat hard 
upon Mr. Calhoun for his recent apostasy, and replied to 
his arguments in favor of the bill, to which the latter replied 
in a few exceedingly harsh and ill-natured remarks. He 
charged Mr. Clay with having “perverted and misrepre- 
sented all his arguments,” and threatened “in his own good 
time to settle accounts with him,” to which Mr. Clay re- 
joined that he was “ready to settle with the gentleman from 
South Carolina in any way, and at any time” he chose. 
Mr. Calhoun, like all men whose position is doubtful in their 
own minds, is no doubt very sensitive. I thought there was 
a degree of acrimony and ill-nature in his reply much 
greater than the occasion justified. When I shook hands 
with this gentleman this morning I felt grieved that so 
brilliant a mind and so gallant a spirit had been cast away 
by the influence of prejudice and paltry interested motives. 

Tuesday, Feb. 20.—I called upon the President this 
morning, who received me with his usual urbanity. He in- 
quired about my family and other persons of his acquain- 
tance, talked about the weather, his habits and mode of 
living, but asked no questions about the state of things 
in New York, and of course did not touch upon politics. 

Wednesday, Feb. 21.—The Webster Dinner. The long- 
expected day arrived at last. Mr. Webster’s great dinner to 
the New Yorkers took place to-day at five o’clock. We went 
in a body to his house, and were met by an equal number 
of the most distinguished Whigs of the United States, and 
some of the greatest and best men which our country can 
boast of. The dinner consisted, as near as I can recollect, 
of the following party—I shall endeavor to put them all 
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down here, for this was an affair long to be remembered: 
The New York party, fourteen in number; Mr. Webster, 
Gov. Davis, Gov. Lincoln of Massachusetts; Mr. Robbins, 
Mr. Tillinghast of Rhode Island ; Messrs. Tallmadge, Sibley, 
Hoffman, Curtis, of New York; Meredith; Wise of Vir- 
ginia; Bell and Graves of Tennessee; Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky; Bayard of Delaware; Colt and Dr. Alexander of 
Baltimore. 

Toasts were given and speeches made by almost every- 
body. Mr. Wise was eloquent and entertaining; Mr. Web- 
ster very fine. Old Mr. Robbins delivered a beautiful eulo- 
gium upon Washington in a soft and tremulous voice, and 
in language classical and pure. It was a glorious affair. 
When I arose at the table (at which I had the seat of dis- 
tinction) I was awe-stricken, and for a moment embarrassed, 
but recovered instantly. I felt as if in an assembly of the 
gods. These were the men who can and will save the country. 
I told them so, and they responded Amen! 


The following day Hone heard John Crittenden, the Ken- 
tucky Senator, denounce the sub-treasury bill. “I think it was 
the greatest speech I ever heard,” he writes. “His manners 
were graceful and animated, his voice clear and distinct, his 
eye alternately flaming fire and melting into tenderness. He 
spoke just three hours, and when he concluded, and the Senate 
adjourned, the audience lingered in their seats, as if loath to 
leave the spot of their enchantment.” 


Thursday, Feb. 22.—The next thing in order was the 
dinner which the New York party gave to the Whig delega- 
tion from our State. One Senator, Mr. Tallmadge . . . and 
ten of the lower house, besides whom we had Messrs. Clay, 
Webster, Wise, Graves, Waddy Thompson, etc., in number 
about forty. I presided, and they all say it was the greatest 
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thing I ever did. But how could it be otherwise? I had 
Clay on my right and, Webster on my left. I felt inspired 
myself and infused inspiration into all around me. Allud- 
ing to my relative position, I made them all pledge them- 
selves to make one of us three President of the United States. 
How we apples swim! At ten o’clock we broke up, and most 
of the party went to the ball in honor of Washington’s 
birthday, which was a brilliant affair. The President was 
there, and the Vice-President, heads of pS foreign 
ministers, etc. 

M. Pontois, the French Minister, has been exceedingly 
civil to me. He wants to give me a dinner, and appears 
greatly disappointed that I cannot accept it. Colonel and 
Mrs. Howard have pressed me very hard, as have everybody 
here; but we go to Baltimore on Saturday, where further 
honors await us. 

Baltimore, Saturday, Feb. 24.—A dreadful affair had 
happened at Washington to-day, which only came to my 
knowledge a few minutes before I left Washington this 
morning. Mr. Webb, the editor of the Courier and Enquirer, 
was attacked with great violence in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Cilley of Maine. . . . Webb was of our 
party to Washington, and soon after his arrival took meas- 
ures, it appears, to obtain satisfaction. He applied to Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Draper to bear his challenge, both of whom 
very properly refused. He then called upon Mr. Graves 
of Kentucky, a very fine fellow, who has been with us almost 
constantly, and he unfortunately consented. He called upon 
Mr. Cilley, who refused to accept the challenge, on the 
ground that Webb was not a gentleman, and moreover, 
that he was not bound to account for words spoken in de- 
bate; upon which Mr. Graves, according to the ridiculous 
code of honor which governs these gentlemen, insisted upon 
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his fighting him, and after some negotiation it was agreed 
that they should fight this day. The first suspicion I had 
of what was going on arose from my meeting Webb in the 
passage at Gadsby’s, about eleven o’clock, when I told him 
I was going to take leave of Mr. Clay, who lives in the same 
house with Mr. Graves; on which he said that Mr. Clay, 
not knowing of the extra train of cars at noon, had gone to 
Baltimore early in the morning. I went, however, to their 
lodgings, inquired for Mr. Graves, and was told by a serv- 
ant that he had gone to Baltimore; but on inquiry found 
that Mr. Clay was at home, and went to his room, where I 
saw and took leave of him. This circumstance, together with 
the mysterious appearance of things at our lodgings, caused 
me to make inquiry, and I found that Graves and Cilley 
had gone out to fight with rifles at eighty yards’ distance, 
the former with Mr. Wise and the latter with Gen. J ones, 
of Wisconsin, as seconds; both adepts in this damnable 
practice, who would carry things to the utmost extremity, 
and who are said to have gone armed for the purpose of 
shooting any person who might come upon the ground to 
prevent this most unnatural combat. 

The friends of Graves, who is a gallant and amiable 
gentleman, who has his wife here and his children at home, 
are doing everything to prevent the meeting and bring 
about a reconciliation; and Webb is much distressed at 
being the cause of his engaging in this quarrel, which he 
had nothing to do with; and much reason I think he has. 
This unhappy affair has caused a gloom among our friends, 
and prevented the members of Congress from coming on 
to the public dinner prepared for us in Baltimore. We 
came, however, all but Webb, in the extra car, soon after 
twelve o’clock, and arrived here at three. The party con- 
sisted of King, Blatchford, Giraud, Ward, Blunt, Hoxie, 
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Patterson, Draper, Ketchum, and myself. The car on my 
arrival was surrounded by the populace, who expected to 
see Webster and Clay, and were greatly disappointed when 
they found none but us unimportant New Yorkers, al- 
though we were the honored guests and they, with the other 
members, the adjuncts of the party. On our arrival we 
were waited upon by the committee, who escorted us to 
the Eutaw House to the great dinner. 

It was gotten up in a most splendid style, and we were 
received by two hundred of the most. respectable citizens 
of Baltimore, with honor and distinction never to be for- 
gotten. Dr. Alexander presided, with a large number of 
vice-presidents. I, as chairman of the New York party, 
was seated on the right of the president, and Colonel Swift, 
mayor of Philadelphia, on his left. It was, of course, my 
duty to reply to the third toast, which was a compliment 
to New York. I was alarmed beforehand for fear 1 should 
not do well, for I had no time for preparation, and my 
mind was engrossed with the duel at Washington; but the 
occasion seemed to inspire me. I spoke three quarters of an 
hour, and all my friends agree that it was an excellent 
speech. I feel myself that it was the best effort I ever made. 

Sunday, Feb. 25.—I heard early this morning of the 
fatal termination of this savage rencontre. Mr. Cilley was 
killed on the third fire. It was reported that Webb and Mr. 
Duncan, of Ohio, were to fight to-day; but this was con- 
tradicted by a letter which I received this evening from 
Charles King, of which the following is an extract: “The 
fatal issue of the duel of yesterday has caused a deep sensa- 
tion. There will not be, however, in my opinion, any more 
fighting. Webb is truly and deeply distressed. He will re- 
main here till Tuesday, rather so as not to appear to avoid 
any consequences, than because there are consequences to 
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be apprehended. Graves is, of course, sobered and saddened, 
though with the consciousness that he had done all that he 
could have done to avoid fighting. They fought about five 
o’clock, on the Annapolis road, and fired three times; the 
third shot from Graves passed into the cavity of Mr. Cilley’s 
stomach. He placed his hand on the wound, made a con- 
vulsive movement to his second, fell, and died without utter- 
ing a word. It is singular that Cilley, who in practicing the 
day before had shot eleven balls in succession into a space 
not bigger than your hand, did not hit Graves at all. So 
confident were Mr. Cilley’s political friends that Graves 
would be killed, that in the House during the day there was, 
it is said, manifest exultation at the idea. Some washer- 
woman or servant told Mrs. Crittenden, in the hearing of 
Mrs. Graves, that Mr. Graves had gone out to fight, and she 
had to pass five mortal hours in all the agony of suspense. 
Mr. Clay, whom I saw in his bed this morning, told me 
he had had an interview with her, so fearful that it had 
absolutely kept him awake all night, and made him so sick 
and nervous this morning, from the mere recollection of it, 
that he cannot get up. The event of Mr. Cilley’s death will 
be announced to-morrow. The funeral will then take piace, 
and of course both houses will adjourn. It is not impossible 
that after the death is announced some discussion may arise 
upon the manner of the death, and some attempt be made 
to censure the practice generally, and perhaps in this par- 
ticular case even.” 

New York, Tuesday, March 6.—Duel in Washington. A 
committee of the House of Representatives has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the circumstances surrounding the 
late duel between Messrs. Graves and Cilley, with power to 
send for persons and papers. In the Senate, Mr. Prentiss 
of Vermont has introduced a bill to prevent duelling in the 
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District of Columbia, making it death for the survivor and 
imposing ten years’ imprisonment upon all persons con- 
cerned in sending a challenge. 

Wednesday, March 7.—The newspapers es this morning 
announce the death of Col. John Stevens at his residence, 
Hoboken, N. J., on Tuesday the sixth, aged 89 years. He 
was a Revolutionary officer, a scientific man, and a great 
mechanical genius. It is very doubtful whether Col. Stevens 
was not the first to conceive this plan of applying steam to 
the propelling of vessels. I remember that in a little excur- 
sion I took with my wife after our marriage in the autumn 
of 1801, seeing on the banks of the Passaic at Belleville in 
New Jersey a singular looking little’vessel, which on inquiry 
I was told was a boat constructed by Col. Stevens to go 
against wind and tide by steam. The experiment had not 
succeeded and the boat was laid up, but the principle was 
probably the same as that of Mr. Fulton, subsequently 
adopted with greater success. Col. Stevens’s mechanical 
genius is inherited by his sons, who are all ingenious and in- 
telligent men. Robert L. Stevens in particular is justly 
esteemed the greatest engineer and mechanician in the 
United States. 

Monday, March 12.—The Late Duel. The papers are 
filled with this painful subject. Some of the vile supporters 
of the Administration attempt to give it a political bearing. 
These men, who have always supported Jackson and made 
him the standard of their religion, morals, and politics, are 
now loud in their condemnation of the practice of duelling, 
although the wooden god of their idolatry was known as 
one of the most notorious duellists in the United States, and 
even had a rencontre of the most savage and sanguinary 
character with another of their oracles, Mr. Benton of the 
Senate. The Supreme Court of the United States, consist- 
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ently with the dignity of its high station, put the seal of con- 
demnation upon the practice of duelling, by refusing to 
attend officially the funeral of Mr. Cilley, and declaring the 
determination of the court not to unite hereafter in the 
funeral obsequies of any person who shall have fallen in a 


duel. 


The anti-duelling act ultimately became law, and provided 
death to all survivors when any one was killed, and five years’ 
imprisonment for giving or accepting a challenge. It was op- 
posed by such men as Benton, who believed that the suppres- 
sion of duelling would lead to a freer use of the bowie-knife 
and the revolver. 

Meanwhile, the debate on the sub-treasury bill was contin- 
uing. One of its most interesting features was the controversy 
which it provoked between Calhoun and Clay. For seven years 
Calhoun, while nominally an independent in politics, had acted 
with Clay and Webster in opposing the chief measures of the 
Jackson Administration. Now he was codperating with Presi- 
dent Van Buren, and it was believed that his conversion might 
turn the tide of victory. In the middle of March Hone sets 
down some observations upon the speeches. “Mr. Calhoun has 
replied to Mr. Clay,” he writes, “and Mr. Clay has come in 
with a rejoinder. Mr. Bayard has spoken with his usual grace 
and urbanity, and Benton, with his front de boeuf, has roared 
in its favor.”? These were elaborate orations, and that of Cal- 
houn was studiously modeled upon Demosthenes on the Crown. 
Then Webster entered the discussion. “The giant of Massa- 
chusetts, the defender of the Constitution,” says Hone, “came 
to the rescue on Monday last, on which day he spoke five hours, 
and finished on Tuesday in a continuation of four hours. It 
is said on all hands to have been the greatest speech he ever 
made, greater even than his reply to General Hayne on Foote’s 
resolution.” Webster, in fact, made a much better series of ar- 
guments than Clay. While Clay saw in the sub-treasury scheme 
the downfall of republican institutions, Webster expressed the 
fear that it would withdraw from active circulation large 
amounts of badly-needed currency. 
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Thursday, March 15.—Last of the Cocked Hats. The 
Hon. Paine Wingate, of Stratham, New Hampshire, died 
last week at the age of ninety-nine years. He was a graduate 
of Harvard College, and for several years, since the death 
of Dr. Holyoke, the oldest graduate of that institution; a 
judge of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire from 1798 
until 1809. He was emphatically a gentleman of the old 
school; the confidant and adviser of Washington while 
President. His gait was erect and his deportment graceful. 
He wore a cocked hat, breeches and top-boots, and cambric 
ruffles at his breast and wrists. His lady survives him at the 
age of ninety-five. She is the sister of the late Thomas Pick- 
ering. 

Monday, March 26.—Sub-Treasury Bill. This hard- 
fought and long-debated bill passed the Senate late on Sat- 
urday night by a vote of 27 to 25, every senator present. 
But before the finishing stroke was put upon it it was di- 
vested of its most exceptionable features. It was no longer 
the monster which Silas Wright introduced, insomuch that 
Mr. Calhoun, who has so deeply compromised his fair fame 
in its support, was constrained to vote against it on the 
final vote. It was not bad enough for him—its effects would 
not be so sudden or so certain as he wished, to break down 
the North and the Fast. 

Tuesday, March 27.—Duelling. The Administration men, 
who are endeavoring to make a political use of the late un- 
fortunate duel at Washington, are reminded in the Port- © 
land Advertiser of the opinion of their grand Lama, Gen. 
Jackson, on this subject, by the publication of the follow- 
ing horrid anecdote relating to the bloody murder of Dick- 
inson by Jackson in 1806; “as given,” the account states, 
“by Dr. May, the surgeon of Jackson, in letters dated Nash- 
ville, Sept. 16 and 17, 1817.” They were to fire as soon 
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as the word was given. When the word was given, Dickin- 
son fired instantly—but Jackson, after Dickinson had fired, 
deliberately buttoned up his coat, took deliberate aim, and 
fired. Dickinson fell on his face, uttered a groan, and ex- 
pired. In a letter to his friend soon after he said: “I left 
the damned rascal weltering in his blood.” 

This is one of the good deeds for which Andrew Jackson 
has been rewarded by the people with the highest honors 
in their gift. 


Hone was so pleased that the State had a Whig Assembly 
that he could not refrain from paying a visit to Albany to 
watch its proceedings. He found it laboring from nine in the 
morning until late in the evening. “Never did men earn harder 
their stinted pay of $3 a day—about two shillings an hour 
for working-time; a price at which I used to find it difficult to 
hire laborers to hoist goods for me at the old corner.” He 
praised Luther Bradish as “the very model of a Speaker,” and 
spoke of the great renown which Samuel B. Ruggles had gained 
from his report on the finances and internal improvement of 
the State. Measures were being adopted, despite the rather ob- 
structive tactics of the Democratic Senate, for the relief of the 
banks. 

New York city was now almost ready for the resumption of 
specie payments, but great apprehension was caused by the fact 
that other cities would not simultaneously take the same step. 
“Philadelphia has already declared her dissent,” writes Hone, 
“and Boston also will refuse.” Unless there was unity of action, 
the domestic exchanges would be ruinous for the New York 
merchants. Fortunately, the skies were brightening all the 
time. The price of gold had at one time ruled in New York at 
a premium of almost nine per cent; in midwinter it had fallen 
to five, and it was still dropping. An entry by Hone comments 
upon the fact. 


Saturday, April 21.—Specie. Gold has flowed into our 
city during the present week in streams more copious than 
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has ever before been known. The influx of the tide is greater 
than was its reflux. The falls in the exchange with England, 
and the astonishing accumulation of specie in England, have 
caused shipments to the enormous amount of two millions 
of pounds sterling. The Bank of England sends out a mil- 
lion of sovereigns, the Rothschilds 250,000, and the rest 
by other banking houses, while at the same time large 
amounts are arriving daily from South America and the 
West Indies. A great proportion of the shipments from 
England come to Prime, Ward, & King. It was to effect this 
negotiation that James G. King went to England, and it 
is presumed that he has pledged American stocks for the 
amount he has brought away. This change in the money 
affairs of the country will facilitate the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks of our State, which must take place 
in the middle of May, or their charters will be forfeited, 
the Legislature having adjourned without extending the 
time of suspension beyond that period. It is also hoped that 
this golden stream will force open the doors of the banks 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other places, which have 
refused to come into the measure. . 

Great Britain hastened the awful crisis in this country, 
by withdrawing suddenly the support of the Bank from the 
American houses, and now that she finds herself suffering 
from the want of our custom, our merchants being deter- 
mined to buy no more goods until they have paid their debts, 
she pours back upon us of the superflux of her metallic 
treasures, by which she hopes (and with good reason) to 
set again in motion the wheels of commerce, and like a 
kind, relenting mother, to coax back to her arms her sturdy 
offspring. Both parties seem to have come to the conclusion 
that they cannot do without each other. 

Monday, April 23.—Arrival of the Sirius. The British 
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steamer Sirius, Lieut. Richard Roberts of the royal navy 
commander, arrived here last evening, having sailed from 
Cork on the 4th. She has performed the voyage without 
any accident, except the slight one of having grounded at 
Sandy Hook, from which she will have been extricated at 
this time. She has on board 46 passengers. 

The Sirius comes out as a pioneer to the great steam- 
packet which is preparing to come to this country. She 
was to have sailed on the second instant from Cork, and has 
been looked for with some anxiety the last three or four 
days, but the wind has been westerly during her whole voy- 
age, and her passage has been longer than it will be here- 
after. The arrival of the Sirtus is an event of so great an 
interest that the corporation of the city appointed a joint 
committee to receive and visit her on her arrival. This com- 
mittee, of which Alderman Hoxie is chairman, have made 
arrangements with Mr. Buchanan for that purpose, and 
they will probably make a jollification on the occasion. It 
is stated in the morning papers that the Sirius, since her 
departure from Cork, has used only fresh water in her 
boilers, having on board Mr. Hall’s ingenious condensing ap- 
paratus. 

The Great Western. It was an agreeable coincidence that 
the great steamboat of which the Sirius was, as I said, the 
pioneer, should have arrived this morning just in time to 
have the event celebrated at the anniversary dinner of St. 
George’s Society, the red-cross banner floating from the 
windows of the banquet-hall, the Carlton House. 

The Great Western (for such is the rather awkward name 
of this noble steamer) came up from Sandy Hook about 
two o’clock, passed around the Sirius, then lying at anchor 
off the Battery, and proceeding up the East River, hauled 
into Pike Slip. She is much larger than her avant-courier, 
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being the largest vessel propelled by steam which has yet 
made her appearance in the waters of Europe. Her regis- 
tered measurement is 13604 tons, length 234 feet, breadth 
from out to out of the paddle-boxes 58 feet, with her engines 
and machinery of 450 horse-power. She is commanded by 
Lieut. Hoskin, of the royal navy, and owned by the Great 
Western Steamship Navigation Company. She sailed from 
Bristol on the 8th instant, four days later than the depar- 
ture of the Sirtws from Cork, performing thus her voyage, 
under the disadvantages of new machinery and a prevalence 
of head-winds, in fifteen days. 

The city was in a ferment during the day from the ar- 
rival of these two interesting strangers. The Battery and 
adjacent streets were crowded with curious spectators, and 
the water covered with boats, conveying obtrusive visitors on 
board. The committee of arrangements of the Corporation 
have fixed upon to-morrow, at one o’clock for the two Houses, 
with their guests, to visit the Siriws, where a collation will be 
prepared for them, on which occasion her commander, Lieut. 
Roberts, is to receive the freedom of the city. 

The passengers on board the two vessels speak in the 
highest terms of the convenience, steadiness, and apparent 
safety of the new mode of conveyance across the ocean. 
Everybody is so enamored of it that for a while it will 
supersede the New York packets—the noblest vessels that 
ever floated in the merchant service. Our countrymen, “stu- 
dious of change and pleased with novelty,” will rush forward 
to visit the shores of Europe instead of resorting to Virginia 
or Saratoga Springs; and steamers will continue to be the 
fashion until some more dashing adventurer of the go- 
ahead tribe shall demonstrate the practicability of balloon 
navigation, and gratify their impatience on a voyage over, 
and not wpon, the blue waters in two days instead of as many 
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weeks, thereby escaping the rocks and shoals and headlands 
which continue yet to fright the minds of timid passengers 
and cautious navigators. Then they may soar above the 
dangers of icebergs, and look down with contempt upon the 
Goodwin Sands or Hempstead beach. As for me, I am 
still skeptical on the subject. 

Tuesday, April 24.—Portrait of Garrick. I have been 
highly gratified in receiving a present from my friend Dr. 
Hugh McLean, of a portrait of Garrick, which I have 
great reason to believe was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was the contemporary and friend of Garrick. It has 
his style and is every way worthy of his great talents. I re- 
member this picture in the possession of poor Joe Tyler 
forty years ago; he brought it from England when he came 
first to this country, and would never part with it during 
his lifetime. I was greatly struck with it then, and it has 
ever since held a pleasing place in my remembrance. I lost 
sight of the picture for many years, till a short time since 
my recollection and admiration of it were renewed by seeing 
it in the possession of the Hamersley family. Dr. McLean, 
with whom it was likewise an old acquaintance, being the 
family physician of Mr. Hamersley, and knowing my desire 
to possess this gem, set himself at work to procure it, and 
after much difficulty has succeeded, and in the handsomest 
manner presented it to me as a gage d’amitié. 

Wednesday, April 25.—First Atlantic Steamship. The 
arrival of the two British steamers, the Sirtws and the Great 
Western, is the engrossing topic of our novelty-loving popu- 
lation; but whilst all honor is awarded to the projectors 
of these voyages, and every sort of compliment extended to 
the gallant commanders, Yankee pride is a little aroused, 
and the merit of originality in the daring enterprise of 
crossing the ocean by steam is successfully wrested from 
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our brethren on the other side. The first voyage was made 
in 1819, from Savannah in the steamship Savannah, built 
in New York by Francis Fickett, owned by. Daniel Dodd, 
and commanded by Capt. Moses Rogers. She went to Liver- 
pool and thence to Stockholm and St. Petersburgh, where 
she was visited and the commander received presents from 
Bernadotte, crown prince of Sweden, and from the Emperor 
of Russia. The same vessel went afterwards to Constanti- 
nople, where the Grand Seignior conferred upon Capt. 
Rogers similar compliments. The experiment, it would ap- 
pear, however, did not succeed entirely; it is certain that 
she did not make short voyages, which circumstance may 
account for so long a time having elapsed before the attempt 
was renewed. 

The fact of the Americans being the first inventors of 
sea navigation by steam is consolatory to our national pride, 
but should not derogate from the credit of the British, 
who have now proved so triumphantly its feasibility, any 
more than the immortal discovery of the steam engine by 
British subjects should lessen the merit of our own Fulton, 
who first applied its power to the most important of its 
uses, the propelling of vessels. 


There was now no doubt of the permanence of regular steam 
navigation across the Atlantic. Three British lines had sud- 
denly entered the field. The Sirius was sent out by a London 
company; the Great Western by a Bristol company; and in 
July of this year the Royal William, dispatched by a Liver- 
pool company, arrived. They were keen competitors with one 
another. Before long a more formidable enterprise was organ- 
ized by Samuel Cunard, who obtained a lucrative British mail 
contract, and placed four steamers on a regular schedule be- 
tween Liverpool and Boston. Passenger travel and immigra- 
tion both responded to the new facilities. 

Hone was invited to accompany the Mayor and Corporation 
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in their visit to the Great Western on April 27, and went 
aboard in company with Webster, Gov. Mason of Michigan, 
and various judges, legislators, and editors. After looking at 
the “stupendous machinery,” they were served a bountiful din- 
ner, and speeches and toasts occupied a great part of the af- 
ternoon. “The whole affair went off brilliantly,” wrote Hone, 
who was more than pleased. 


Friday, April 27.—The vessel exceeds my expectations. 
Her steam engine of 400 horse-power, and the other ma- 
chinery are upon a magnificent scale, and the accommoda- 
tions for passengers in the best possible taste; the principal 
saloon is surrounded by forty-two staterooms, sufficiently 
capacious. The ornaments are of the quaint, old-fashioned 
style, and the panels are decorated by exquisite paintings, 
in the costumes of the reign of Louis XV, which give to the 
whole of this beautiful apartment the appearance of a 
cabinet of old Dresden china. One of the greatest advantages 
which this saloon has over the cabins of the packets consists 
in the height of the ceiling, which affords light and air equal 
to a well-proportioned dining room or parlor on shore. All 
that is now wanting to confine to the steam-vessels the 
patronage of all the passengers going to Europe is the 
assurance of safety, and that will be obtained by one or 
two more passages across the Atlantic. 

Specie Payments. The banks of this city have anticipated 
the resumption of specie payments (fixed for the tenth of 
May) and are now paying all demands upon them in gold 
and silver. By this means they are enabled to declare divi- 
dends of their profits made during the year, which they 
were prohibited from doing during the suspension ; and they 
have also given notice that they will cease to take country 
notes, which the law rendered obligatory upon them, and 
have commenced to issue their own notes as heretofore. 
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Monday, April 30.—Steamboat Disaster. The most 
shocking disaster on board a steamboat which has yet been 
recorded among those the accounts of which are to be 
found almost daily in the newspapers, occurred on the 25th 
of April at Cincinnati. The steamboat Moselle, Capt. Per- 
kins, started from the wharf at 6 o’clock p.m. on her voy- 
age down the river. She went up about a mile to take in a 
family, and during the time of her stopping the steam was 
held up for the purpose of showing off her speed in pass- 
ing the city, when at the instant her wheels made their 
first revolution, the boilers burst with a noise equal to the 
most violent clap of thunder. The vessel was blown into a 
thousand pieces, and of 280 passengers aboard only 90 were 
saved. Most of the persons on board belonged to Cincinnati, 
and in the number were many of the most respectable citi- 
zens, who were thus destroyed in an instant by the culpable 
conduct of the captain and other officers, in sight of their 
families and friends, who were assembled on shore to wit- 
ness their departure. The captain paid the penalty of his 
crime, he being of the number killed. The papers are filled 
with the details of this shocking catastrophe, which cannot 
be read without shuddering. 

Wednesday, May 2.—Visit to Whitestone. Agreeably to 
previous arrangement, Mr. Bradish, Mr. Seward, and Mr. 
Bullock of Kentucky assembled at my house and we started 
at 11 o’clock to go to Long Island to dine with Mr. James 
Watson Webb at Whitestone, a little beyond Flushing. 

It rained when we started and the weather was cold and 
dull during the day, but we were a pleasant party, we had 
a good dinner and excellent wine, and although we had no 
opportunity of seeing the place, we made amends by indoor 
enjoyments, left the place after dark, and got home at ten 
o’clock. Mr. Webb’s place is most beautifully situated on the 
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Sound opposite Throgg’s Neck, and presents fine views of 
Westchester and a great distance up the Sound. He has a 
comfortable house, a fine greenhouse, and his grounds are 
uncommonly beautiful. 

Friday, May 4.—Report on the Duel Case. The subject 
of the late unfortunate duel between Messrs. Graves and 
Cilley, which resulted in the death of the latter, was referred 
in the House of Representatives to a special committee, of 
which a Mr. Toucey is chairman. To the disgrace of the 
administration party, instead of making this lamentable 
case the occasion of correcting the popular code of morals 
in relation to these personal encounters, and thereby re- 
moving as far as practicable this stain of blood-guiltiness 
from our land, they seized it with avidity and endeavored 
to turn it in as part of their detestable party capital. The 
Speaker appointed on the committee of seven a chairman 
and three other thorough whole-hog men, political enemies 
of Mr. Graves and his second in the duel, Mr. Wise—fellows 
who would sell their souls for their party and have no more 
notion of political honesty than they have of the refined 
feelings of gentlemen. This committee have now brought in 
a report, recommending that Mr. Graves be expelled and 
Mr. Wise reprimanded by the House; the most outrageous 
proceeding I have ever known in a legislative body—a grand 
jury trying the accused, convicting them, and awarding 
their punishment; a greater violation (as Mr. Adams told 
them) of the privileges of the House than the offense itself 
which the committee were appointed to investigate. 

This report has been before the House several days and 
occasioned a warm debate. Some high-minded gentlemen of 
the administration party cannot be made to swallow it. 
Mr. Adams made a great speech, in which he placed the un- 
worthy conduct of the majority in such a point of view as 
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would have made them blush if their instructions had per- 
mitted. On Monday last Mr. Graves and Mr. Wise both ad- 
dressed the House, protesting against this unparliamentary 
course of proceeding, which would constitute four political 
adversaries their judges, and condemn them unheard. 


This partisan attempt to expel Graves failed, and he re- 
mained in the House until 1841. Hone knew him well, and 
speaks of him as “an ambitious and high-minded gentleman,” 
which he was. The diary quotes at some length from both 
Wise’s and Graves’s speeches. The former protested against 
the sudden and arbitrary assumption of a despotic judicial 
power by a House committee. ““When the House shall be duly 
and properly informed that I am implicated in a breach of its 
privileges,” he said, “I shall demand a trial at its bar by the 
judgment of my peers.” Graves closed his speech with some 
remarks which Hone calls touching in their display of his sen- 
sibility and distress of mind over the unhappy duel. “Sir,” 
said the Representative from Kentucky, “I was involved in 
the commencement of this unfortunate affair innocently. I 
never conceived it possible that such consequences would have 
devolved upon me when I consented to become the bearer of 
that ill-fated note; otherwise I should never have taken upon 
myself the task. I am not, and never have been the advocate 
of the anti-social and unchristian practice of duelling. I have 
never, up to this day, fired a duelling pistol, nor until the day 
IT went to the field, I never took any weapon in hand in view 
of a duel. Public opinion is practically the paramount law of 
the land; every other law, both human and divine, ceases to 
be observed, yea, withers and perishes in contact with it. It 
was this paramount law of this nation and of this House that 
forced me, under the penalty of dishonor, to submit myself to 
the code which impelled me unwillingly into this tragical affair. 
Upon the heads of this nation, and at the doors of this House, 
rests the blood with which my unfortunate hands have been 
stained.” 
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Saturday, May 5.—Impotent Revenge. Captain Mar- 
ryat, having given lately at Toronto a very injudicious 
toast complimentary to Capt. Drew and his associates, who 
destroyed the American steamboat Caroline, the wise people 
of Lewistown held a solemn town meeting, at which they 
resolved to burn all Capt. Marryat’s books which would be 
found in the village. This most ridiculous resolve was duly 
carried into effect. A bonfire was kindled on the shore di- 
rectly opposite Queenstown, and all the “Peter Simples,” 
“Jacob Faithfuls,” “Japhets,” etc., which could be found, 
were cast in the flames; the officiating high priest at the 
altar of absurdity pronouncing aloud the title of each as 
it was immolated. 

Capt. Marryat, I dare say, made a fool of himself (not 
a very difficult task, I should judge, from what I have seen 
of him), but the Lewistonians have beaten him “all to 
smash,” as the Kentuckians say. How mortified he must have 
been to hear that his books had been burnt after they were 
paid for, and how sorry the booksellers that their praise- 
worthy labors to enlighten the American people should be 
so ungratefully requited, and so many copies of their publi- 
cations come to an untimely end. What a grand flare-up of 
American resentment! What a glorious ending in smoke of 
patriotic indignation! They ought to have passed a resolu- 
tion at the meeting to burn all articles of British product 
or manufacture, especially coals. The village newspaper in 
its virtuous wrath announces that “Midshipman Easy” and 
“Snarleyyow” would not burn, their stupidity rendering 
them fireproof. “Werry sewere,” as Sam Weller says. 

Unfortunately for Marryat, a great number of American 


newspapers and other spokesmen joined in this assault upon 
him because he had applauded the capture of the filibustering 
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vessel Caroline. He was accused of innumerable offenses, His 
thin-skinned critics falsely alleged that he had “insulted and 
contradicted and refused to drink wine with Henry Clay.” 
Marryat finally answered the attacks by a speech at a public 
dinner in Cincinnati, reminding his hearers that he had spoken 
on British territory, and that their own patriotic orators were 
not averse to waving the national flag. 


Monday, May 7.—Departure of the Great Western. This 
has been a gala-day in New York. The British steamer 
Great Western, Capt. Hoskin, sailed at two o’clock from 
Pier No. 1, North River. All the city went to behold the 
sight. The Battery was a mass of living witnesses to this 
event. Castle Garden was filled, and all the adjacent wharves 
and houses were thronged with spectators. When the steamer 
started she was accompanied by a dozen large steamboats 
with crowded decks and ornamented by flags, among which 
the loving embraces of St. George’s Cross and the Stars and 
Stripes were conspicuous in every instance. I went with a 
party on board of the Providence. The day was very fine, 
and the gallant fleet presented a scene in the bay not unlike 
that at the great Canal celebration, when Dr. Mitchill 
mingled the waters of Lake Erie with those of the ocean, 
and I was the fugleman to nine cheers so loud and resound- 
ing that it is doubted if the highlands of Neversink have to 
this day recovered from the trembling which they occa- 
sioned, particularly when the northeast wind blows hard 
and the angry waves dash furiously upon the bases of those 
redoubtable headlands. 

Having reached the bay below Staten Island, the Great 
Western stopped, and the Providence went alongside and 
took off a large party of gentlemen who went down in her, 
among whom were Gov. Marcy, Mr. Seward, and many 
other distinguished persons, and then left her with shouts 
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and good wishes for her safe and speedy return to the 
public-spirited company who undertook the enterprise, and 
sent her out a successful pioneer. She pursued her course 
in fine style, and we returned to the city and got home to 
a late dinner. . . . An interesting incident occurred whilst 
we lay alongside the Great Western in the bay. The ship 
Christoval Colon from Havana came in with a number of 
passengers, with all sails set. Sailing beautifully on the 
wind, she passed through the fleet of gay steamboats, 
cheered the Great Western, went close under our bows, 
almost touching the bowsprit, and passed triumphantly, re- 
joicing on her way, to the renowned City of Gotham. It was 
a fine offset of sails and rigging against steam and paddles. 

Some idea may be formed of the numbers who went down 
in the steamboats, exclusive of the countless thousands who 
witnessed this pageant from the shore, from the fact com- 
municated to me by Gen. Fleming that 715 dollars were re- 
ceived, the price being one dollar each, exclusive of the 
tickets issued by the proprietors of the boats and their 
friends (of which number was our party.) The number on 
board must therefore have been over a thousand, and there 
were two boats, the New York and the Highlander, in the 
fleet, who had each a larger number of passengers. 

Tuesday, May 8.—A Type of Longevity. Died yesterday 
in Philadelphia, Thomas Bradford, successor to Dr. Frank- 
lin and the oldest printer and editor in the United States. 
He was in the 94th year of his age. 

Thursday, May 10.—A Bouquet. Grant Thorburn, who 
likes to have a finger in every pie, sent out in the Great 
Western, which sailed yesterday, a magnificent bouquet, a 
present for the youthful Queen of England. It is confided 
to the care of Lieut. Carpenter, an officer in the United 
States Navy. The bouquet is enclosed in a tin case, hermeti- 
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cally sealed, with a glass cover, and there is little doubt that 
its freshness may be preserved until it reaches its destina- 
tion. 

Saturday, May 12.—History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The history of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Catholic, by William H. Prescott, an American, I am proud 
to say, has been published in three volumes. I have just 
finished reading it, and I think it is entitled to a place 
alongside of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. It has been the 
work of many years, great labor has been bestowed upon it, 
and no modern work displays more accurate knowledge or 
laborious investigation. Irving has treated some of the lead- 
ing subjects of this history in his “Life of Columbus” and 
“Legends of Granada,” over which he has thrown the charm 
of his poetical style, but here is a book, rich in all the lore 
of the Spanish archives, diving deep into authorities with 
which the reading world has been heretofore unacquainted, 
and making clear the dark passages of that interesting 
period of European history, the close of the fifteenth and 
the commencement of the sixteenth centuries. 


Prescott’s first work, published on Christmas Day of 1837, 
had obtained an amazing vogue. The first edition of 500 sets 
was exhausted at once, and the bookbinders could not supply 
the demand. Hone tell us that the picturesque themes offered 
by the period “have been treated by Mr. Prescott in a manner 
which cannot fail to give immortality to the book. The mind 
of a philosopher and the pen of a ‘ready writer’ have been 
employed to elucidate the interesting subjects embraced in 
these volumes.” In testimony of his interest he fills nearly forty 
pages of his diary with extracts. 

The diary contains frequent passing allusions to the grow- 
ing ascendancy of the Whig party. In the city election in 
April the Whig candidate for mayor, Clark, was easily elected 
over the Loco-foco candidate, Varian, and the Whigs also 
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carried nine wards out of seventeen for the Council. The fol- 
lowing month found Hone rejoicing over a Whig victory in 
the State of Mississippi—‘one of the warmest political con- 
tests ever known in this country.” A special election had been 
held to fill two seats in the national House, and the Demo- 
cratic candidates were beaten by a decisive vote. The accession 
of Aaron Clark to the Mayor’s chair excited much resentment 
among the Loco-focos. The New York Truth Teller, which 
Hone calls “a paper conducted by Irishmen, devoted to the 
support of the present Administration, and celebrated for 
nothing but the lowest scurrility and abuse,” published an 
attack upon Mayor Clark and the Whig aldermen for their 
measures to shut out undesirable immigrants. President Van 
Buren appended this attack to a message which he sent to the 
House in response to a call from that body for any corre- 
spondence he had had with foreign governments upon the ex- 
clusion of foreign paupers from the United States. When the 
document reached the House, the Whig members blazed up with 
instant resentment. Hone shared their feelings, and calls the 
President’s action a “dirty trick.” He fills four pages with de- 
nunciation. ‘The people may not care a farthing for Mr. 
Clark,” he says, “but they will condemn the low policy which 
the Cabinet has adopted in going so far out of the way to 
give currency to the scurrilous attacks of unprincipled for- 
eigners upon the magistrates of the city.” Hone, as his diary 
frequently shows, had little use for the Irish citizens of New 
York. 


Friday, May 18.—Riot in Philadelphia. Our neighboring 
city of Philadelphia was disgraced yesterday by a riot 
which ended in the destruction of Pennsylvania Hall, a place 
of meeting for the discussion of Abolition questions. A meet- 
ing was held in the forenoon and speeches were made, which 
exasperated the mob; another meeting was to have taken 
place in the evening, but it was prevented by the interference 
of the mayor. The mob, still farther instigated, it is said, by 
the wanton outrage of public opinion in the exhibition in 
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the public streets of white men and women walking arm 
in arm with blacks, assembled in greater numbers in the 
evening, broke into the hall, destroyed everything they 
could find, and set fire to the building, which was entirely 
destroyed by ten o’clock. The excitement was so great that 
the mayor and other officers were unable to prevent the out- 
rage, and some of the number (particularly Mr. Watmouth 
the sheriff) were dangerously wounded. A large proportion 
of the Abolitionists assembled in the hall were females, of 
whom several harangued the meeting, and were foremost 
in braving the excited populace. This dreadful subject gains 
importance every day, and reflecting men see in it the seeds 
of the destruction of our institutions. 

Saturday, May 19.—Riot. Passengers in the Philadelphia 
steamboat which came away at half past five last evening 
state that the excitement continues. Crowds of persons were 
assembling who expressed a determination to burn down 
Temperance Hall in the Northern Liberties, to which house 
the Abolition convention was said to have adjourned. 

Thursday, May 31.—The fine weather this afternoon 
tempted my wife, my daughter Margaret, and myself to go 
to Hoboken. We crossed from Canal Street, walked to the 
pavilion in les Champs Elyseés (a place better entitled to 
the name than the more celebrated one near Paris), and 
returned home at 8 o’clock. It is many years since I visited 
this beautiful suburb of New York, which has been greatly 
improved. New walks have been laid out, the grounds beauti- 
fully arranged, the woods cleared, and a fair chance given 
to nature to shew off her charms to the greatest advantage. 

Friday, June 1.—Specie Circular Repealed. A resolution 
offered by Mr. Webster to repeal the specie circular passed 
the Senate on the 28th by a strong vote of 34 to 10. This 
resolution is the same as a section introduced by Mr. Web- 
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ster into the sub-treasury bills, which passed the Senate some 
time since, then fell pis in the House, and will probably 
never be awakened. 

This resolution was taken up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Wednesday, and carried through without de- 
bate in less than no time at all. The vote on the question, 
“Shall the joint resolution from the Senate, repealing the 
treasury circular, pass?” was carried by the astonishing, un- 
expected vote of 154 to 29, and the resolution sent back 
to the Senate in half an hour after the House was called 
to order. In the virtuous minority our two hopeful city 
representatives, Cambreleng and Moore, are to be found, 
of course; but in so far as I can judge by running my eyes 
over the Ayes and Nays in the newspaper, very few other 
members from our State were willing to be seen in such bad 
and unfashionable company. This great event, together 
with Mr. Biddle’s letter to Mr. Adams written in conse- 
quence of it, have infused a joyful spirit of confidence 
amongst our New York folks. Verily Wall Street rejoiceth. 
Stocks have risen and domestic exchanges fallen, and it 
would seem that the touch of Webster (as he said on a 
certain occasion of that of Alexander Hamilton) has caused 
the corpse of public credit to rise to its feet and stand erect. 


Hone writes a week later (June 9) that the happy business 
revival due to the passage of Webster’s resolution had been 
short-lived. Secretary Woodbury had issued a circular, “pro- 
hibiting the receiving of the notes of all banks who have since 
some day in 1836 issued small bills,” and this, together with 
the tardiness of the Philadelphia banks in resuming specie 
payments, had caused a revulsion. “Stocks in New York have 
fallen more than five per cent, and foreign and domestic ex- 
change have risen.” Van Buren, he added, seemed determined 
to leave the country bankrupt. 

Early in June Hone took his daughter Catharine to attend 
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the wedding of a friend in Philadelphia, and employed several 
days in sightseeing. He tells us that the two great objects of 
interest in Philadelphia of that period were the Fairmount 
Water Works, and the new Girard College. The former made 
a highly attractive park. “The grounds, gardens, fountains, 
pavilions, etc., are all in beautiful order, and appeared at 
this season, when nature is clothed in all her loveliest attire, 
and the day unusually bright, to greater advantage than I 
have ever scen them. The walks were filled with well dressed 
and well behaved people, who appeared to be of the better sort 
of bourgeoisie. Groups of young persons, male and female, 
were seated on the grass, and in the different pleasant pavil- 
ions, and the whole scene reminded me of the suburbs of a 
French city on a fine Sunday afternoon.” 

Girard, who had died seven years before, had left the largest 
estate theretofore accumulated by any American, about $7,- 
500,000. Nearly all of this had been bequeathed to Philadel- 
phia, and the greatest part of it was to be used for founding 
a school for poor white male orphans. At the time of Hone’s 
visit this school was not yet in operation, for instruction was 
conditioned upon the completion of five buildings. But the 
principal edifice, which has been called “the most perfect Greek 
temple in existence,” was already famous. Hone tells us that 
“it is erected on a beautiful piece of ground of about thirty 
acres, in the center of a rich and picturesque country, which 
it is understood Mr. Girard bought for the purpose. The ed- 
ifice is of white marble, with a colonnade in front of Corinthian 
columns more rich, and the capitals more florid, I think, than 
any I have ever seen. Every part of this magnificent structure 
is built in the most substantial manner, and will bid defiance at 
least to fire, the element which in this country is most fatal to 
the works of the architect. Two noble buildings, also of marble, 
have been built in a suitable contiguity to the main edifice, and 
two more are to be erected to serve as dwellings for the pro- 
fessors.” 


Saturday, June 9.—Arrival of Lord Durham in Canada. 
His Majesty’s ship of the line Hastings arrived at Quebec on 
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Monday, May 28, having on board the High Honorable 
John George, Earl of Durham, Governor-General of British 
North America. . . . He must be one of your General Jack- 
son sort of men, willing to take the responsibility, “himself 
the government,” and determined to administer the laws as 
he understands them, for the first measure of his reign 
was to hand a missive to each of the Executive Council 
informing them that their services were no longer required. 
He also dissolved the special council, and told the people 
not to give themselves the trouble of electing members of 
the legislature, as he intends to “skin his skunks” without 
their aid. 

Monday, June 11.—Our old friend Michael Paff died 
yesterday of apoplexy, aged 65 years. He was the prince 
of pictures, statuary, medals, and knick-knacks. His house 
was a perfect museum. He bought, sold, exchanged, and 
jobbed pictures, and when required repaired, varnished, and 
reframed them, transforming many a dark mass of undefin- 
able objects into the sunlit landscape of Ruysdael or Pous- 
sin, and recovering from the thick veil of antiquated varnish 
the graceful forms of Correggio and the rich tints of Guido. 

Thursday, June 14.—Acquittals by Juries. It has been 
often said that a man must have great luck to get himself 
hanged in this country. It is certainly a melancholy proof 
of the depravity of our morals that the most flagrant of- 
fenses against the laws, and the most atrocious violations 
of the peace and good order of society, go daily “unwhipped 
of justice” by the misjudging lenity, if not the base cor- 
ruption, of men elected to preserve as jurors the purity of 
our legal institutions. Two cases have lately occurred, not 
by any means calculated to make us proud of the name of 
Americans. 

Some time last winter a personal dispute occurred, dur- 
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ing the session of the House of Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas, between a Mr. Wilson, the Speaker, then pre- 
siding, and Major Anthony, a member, in the course of 
which the former came down from his chair, drew a large 
knife (a weapon which it appears those modern barbarians 
carry about their persons), attacked his adversary, and 
killed him on the spot. Anthony endeavored to defend him- 
self (he had also his knife), but the movement of the honor- 
able Speaker was so sudden as to render his efforts inef- 
fectual; and I suppose it was “out of order” for other mem- 
bers to interfere in the parliamentary discipline of their 
presiding officer. 

Wilson has been tried for this flagrant outrage. There 
is a full account of the trial in the newspapers, taken from 
the Arkansas Gazette. From the testimony it does not ap- 
pear that any violent provocation was offered by the de- 
ceased, and the facts as above stated were substantially 
proved, notwithstanding which the verdict of the jury was 
as follows: “Guilty of excusable homicide, and not guilty 
in any manner or form as charged in the indictment”; and 
the prisoner was discharged from custody. Further accounts 
state that immediately after this mockery of justice, the 
jurors, with the sheriffs, witnesses, etc., had a grand drink- 
ing frolic at the expense of the defendant. 

The other case has just occurred in our own Court of 
Sessions. During the last election for Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, an affidavit was distributed at all the polls, made by a 
rascally Irishman named Edmund Burke, in which our re- 
spectable Mayor, Mr. Aaron Clark, was charged with hav- 
ing offered a bribe of a quarter’s rent to Burke, who was 
his tenant, if he would vote for him and the rest of the 
Whig ticket. This fellow was instigated to commit the per- 
jury by James Shea and other worthy supporters of the 
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Van Buren party, who carried him to the magistrate to 
take his deposition, paid the expenses, had the handbills 
printed, and let the poison work its way into the public 
mind, well knowing that the antidote would come too late, 
and knowing also that there was not the shadow of truth 
in the charge. Mr. Clark had never seen the man in his 
life, owned no such house, and the whole story turned out, 
as might well be supposed, an infamous falsehood. Burke was 
tried for the perjury. His worthy friends and coadjutors 
advised him to plead insanity and drunkenness, which plea 
found favor in the eyes of the jury, and he was acquitted, 
to be used again when occasion requires to blacken the 
character of some other virtuous citizen, and promote the 
success of the party which Mr. Van Buren calls his own. 

Friday, June 15.—Stuyvesant’s Pear Tree. A great vege- 
table curiosity is to be seen on the Third Avenue at the 
corner of Thirteenth Street; a fine healthy patriarchal pear 
tree which annually bears leaves and blossoms, and would 
produce fruit if the boys would let it. This tree, which by 
the regulation of the avenue and streets is now at the corner 
close to the curbstone, and has been recently protected by 
a substantial wooden railing, was formerly one of the trees 
in the orchard of Governor Stuyvesant, a great distance 
from New York, but now in the midst of a large city popu- 
lation. Tradition has been ransacked for its history, which 
forms a part of our city statistics, grave essays have been 
written upon its longevity, and poetry has sung its praises. 
Old men have turned over its leaves to discover the elixir 
of long life, and youthful savants have studied in it new and 
fruitful branches of science. 

This tree was the subject of conversation at Mr. Stuy- 
vesant’s table to-day. There is no doubt of the fact, I be- 
lieve, which I now record, that it was brought out from Hol- 
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land by Gov. Stuyvesant and planted with his own hand on 
the spot where it now stands. Gov. Stuyvesant came to 
New York in the month of May, 1647; the pear tree is there- 
fore 191 years old. 


Hone took a keen interest in the nineteen-year-old Prince 
de Joinville, the third son of King Louis Philippe, who was 
visiting New York this spring, and was féted by the French 
residents and the social leaders of the city. The great event 
of his American visit was “an elegant party” on board the 
French squadron at Newport, to which he took guests from 
New York by the steamboat Cleopatra. Hone and his family 
were invited, but could not join. “It was a prodigious affair,” 
writes Hone, “and cost papa, they say, from $12,000 to $15,- 
000. The charter of the Cleopatra was $2,000, the bill of wine 
$3,000. Delmonico was the grand high steward, and his sup- 
plies were abundant for a company which is computed at 650 
persons. The entertainment at Newport on board the 100-gun 
ship l’Hercule, with the sham fight and maneuvering of the 
squadron, are represented as magnificent.” 

During June the diary notes the death of Talleyrand at 
the age of eighty-four, “enormously rich”; the mysterious and 
tragic death of a charming young actress at Wallack’s thea- 
ter, Miss Missouri, who was so persecuted by her mother and 
sister that she fell a victim to brain fever; and the appoint- 
ment of James K. Paulding as Secretary of the Navy. Several 
pages are given to the familiar subject of steamboat disasters, 
which as Hone writes, had become so numerous that “the heart 
sickens and the pen falters in recording” them. The two latest 
horrors were the loss of the George Washington on Lake Erie, 
and the Pulaski on the Atlantic coast north of Charleston. 
The former caught fire, became unmanageable, and was burnt 
to the water’s edge, from forty to fifty passengers perishing. 
The boiler of the latter burst, she broke in two, and when two 
of her four lifeboats were found to be too leaky to stay afloat, 
most of the passengers were lost—about 130 in all. Hone de- 
nounces “the most shameful negligence and culpable misman- 
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agement which unhappily mark the progress of steam naviga- 
tion in our country.” 


Tuesday, June 19.—Sunday Papers. The last Sunday 
Morning News contains a violent attack upon Mr. Deforest, 
the Whig alderman of the Eighth ward, a vigilant magis- 
trate and worthy man. His offense is the prohibiting the sale 
of the paper on Sundays, and committal of some of the 
boys who were employed to hawk it about the street. I do 
not approve of Sunday papers. We have enough on week- 
days, and this species of traffic may lead to further innova- 
tions upon the good rule “to keep the Sabbath holy.” But 
I think it indiscreet in the alderman to meddle with the 
matter. It is the very thing they wish. It takes the form 
of persecution, and . . . thousands of persons who never 
read a Sunday paper and were indifferent about its success 
will now espouse its cause. 

Friday, June 22.—Sub-Treasury Bill. The unworthy 
representative of New York in Congress, Mr. Cambreleng, 
brought forward the sub-treasury bill on Tuesday last in 
the House of Representatives, where it has been debated 
ever since; many conjectures having been formed about 
its fate and calculations made of the state of the vote on 
the passage of this obnoxious bill. It will be exceedingly 
close, not more than two or three majority either way. I 
confess I have great fears of the result. The Government is 
reckless of consequences; determined to support themselves 
by the power which this measure will give them, they put 
all the screws upon their political partisans, and hold out 
every sort of corrupt inducement to those who may have 
had occasional qualms of honesty or patriotism. 

Wednesday, June 27.—Sub-Treasury Bill Rejected. This 
odious measure of a corrupt Administration was rejected 
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on Wednesday last (in the House) by a majority of four- 
teen; yeas 125, nays 111. Mr. Campbell of South Carolina 
gave notice of a motion to reconsider, but it will not prob- 
ably be brought up. The majority is larger than the Whigs 
hoped, or the Brute Administration feared. 

Tuesday, July 3.—Giraffes. Two of these beautiful ani- 
mals are being exhibited in a lot on Broadway below Prince 
Street ; the place is handsomely fitted up, and great numbers 
of persons pay their respects to the distinguished strangers. 
The giraffes or cameleopards, as they are called (I like the 
first name best), were taken by one of our Yankee brethren 
in the interior of Southern Africa. They are the only sur- 
vivors of eleven who were taken, and have been brought to 
this country at a very great expense. I went with Catharine 
yesterday to see them. 

Wednesday, July 4.—An exceedingly hot day. The 
streets in the lower part of the city filled, as usual, with red- 
faced, weary-limbed, overheated men, women, and children. 
The bells were rung and cannon fired, the troops (less numer- 
ous than on former similar occasions) paraded the streets 
but were dismissed early, for there was no use in exposing 
them to such intolerable heat. Pistols and crackers annoyed 
the pedestrians and alarmed the equestrians, and the booths 
surrounding the parks received their accustomed number 
of visitors. 

I remained at home in a delightful half-dreaming reverie 
sort of way, now reading, now dozing, until five o’clock, when 
I went down to the City Hall to dine with the honorable the 
Corporation. The dinner, provided by Delmonico, was very 
good, and the wines cool, and all things as well managed as is 
usually expected on this occasion. But in the midst of the 
festivities, whilst the Mayor was announcing the toasts, mes- 
sengers came in with dreadful accounts of a riot and battle 
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between the Irish and the natives in the Sixth Ward, which 
“displac’d the mirth, broke up the good meeting, with most 
admir’d disorder.” Every account was worse than its pre- 
cedent, until the report of the killed and wounded was swol- 
Ien to four of the former and a corresponding number of the 
latter. His Honor left the chair and proceeded to the field of 
battle, followed by a large proportion of the guests. He soon 
returned after having quelled the riot (which had been most 
abominably exaggerated), but the Corporation banquet was 
at an end. 

Men of the Revolution. In the number of the members of 
the Cincinnati who dined to-day with the Corporation were 
three of the original veterans of the army of the Revolution 
—survivors of that patriotic band who become more valu- 
able, like the last biscuits on a long sea-voyage, as the num- 
ber diminishes. They were sitting together before dinner 
when I entered into conversation with them, and learnt the 
following particulars. These old gentlemen, Gen. Morgan 
Lewis, Mr. Van Dyck, and Mr. Leggett, are about the same 
age; each eighty-four years and some months. They are all 
in good health, and the enjoyment of their faculties except 
Mr. Lewis, who is deaf, and they like to talk about the events 
of the War of Independence. Gen. Lewis made a reply at the 
dinner to a toast complimentary to the Cincinnati, which ap- 
peared to be eloquent and in good taste, only a little too 
long. 

Thursday, July 12.—The members of Congress from 
East and North have arrived in town, glad to be released 
from the servitude of public duty in this scorching weather. 
They have been in session ten months, with the exception 
only of the few weeks intervening between the close of the 
extra session and the opening of the regular one. I callrez 
upon Mr. Webster this morning. He appears much fagged 
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with hard work, and pants for relaxation and sea-air at one 
of his favorite resorts on the shore of his own State; and well 
is he entitled to that or any other comfort, for well has he 
wrought in the cause of the people, as one of the leaders of 
that noble band who although wanting in the power to do 
much good, have succeeded in preventing much evil. I saw 
also our worthy Representative, Edward Curtis, who shews 
the marks of a long and distressing illness with which he was 
afflicted at Washington, during which he also, suffering as 
he was with the pains of inflammatory rheumatism, was com- 
pelled to keep his seat in the House when the vote of every 
honest man was indispensable to counteract the mischie- 
vous designs of the Administration party. Honor and praise 
to the noble Whigs and Conservatives; they have saved the 
country! 


July of 1838 was exceptionally hot in New York; during 
the week ending the 14th, there were 71 deaths in the city from 
the heat. Hone, with various members of his family, includ- 
ing Mary Schermerhorn, whose health was much improved, 
set out on the 17th for a visit to Trenton Falls, near Utica, 
and to Saratoga. They enjoyed the excursion. “There never 
was a better hotel than the United States,’ wrote Hone from 
Saratoga. “The proprietors take great pains to please, the 
house is orderly, the servants attentive, and the fare good; 
and then we have capital company.” Every afternoon he and 
a group of friends, including Meredith of Baltimore and Gen. 
Tallmadge of New York, met under the trees in the rear of the 
hostelry with mirth and jesting. A number of soldiers arrived, 
including Col. (later Gen.) W. J. Worth, and Col. (later 
Gen.) Stephen Kearny. On the 27th Hone writes: “Gen. 
Macomb came to the fat arms of his expecting wife to-day; 
rather warmer work than he had at Plattsburgh.” 


Wednesday, Aug. 1.—The Queen’s Coronation. The 
Royal William brought the first accounts of this splendid 
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and interesting pageant. The English papers are filled with 
it, and ours for a day or two last week contained very little 
else. The lovely young queen was crowned on the 28th June; 
she conducted with great self-possession, and was “every 
inch a Queen.” 

Thursday, Aug. 9.—I saw in one of the papers the death 
announced at New Haven of Henry Bedlow, aged 71 years, 
an old beau who at one time made a great noise in New York. 
This man, then about 24 years old, was tried for a rape on a 
Miss Sawyer, stepdaughter of Callahan, a pilot, who lived 
in Gold Street near my father’s. He was acquitted, as I dare 
say he ought to have been; but her father being well known 
amongst the seafaring people, and the case, if not a rape, 
being an aggravated one of seduction, the popular in- 
dignation was excited to the highest pitch. A mob collected 
and pulled down the house to which the libertine had de- 
coyed his victim, a famous brothel kept by a Mother Carey 
in Beekman Street at the corner of Theater Alley, on the 
very spot where I built the Clinton Hotel. Well do I remem- 
ber, although the occurrence took place nearly fifty years 
ago, sitting in the branches of one of the large buttonwood 
trees in the burial ground of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
opposite the scene of action, and enjoying the dispersion 
of “Mother Carey’s chickens,” the destruction of mahogany 
tables and looking glasses. These excesses did not stop here, 
for the mob, once excited, continued their riotous proceed- 
ings several successive nights, and many houses of ill-fame in 
other parts of the city were demolished and their miserable 
inmates driven naked and houseless into the streets. 

Rockaway, Friday, Aug. 10.—Mrs. Fanny Butler. We 
had a very pleasant ball this evening. I had an interesting 
conversation with Mrs. Butler, the late Fanny Kemble, who 
is here with her husband and two little daughters. 
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This lady, whom I greatly admired when she arrived in 
this country with her distinguished father, Charles Kemble, 
has seldom visited New York since the publication of her 
Journal, in which she took some foolish liberties with me 
and my family and others of whose hospitality she had par- 
taken. I was never seriously offended at what she said in this 
book, but viewed it “more in sorrow than in anger,” for I 
thought it a pity that a woman so brilliant and talented, who 
was capable of better things, should have compromised her 
literary reputation by giving to the world the result of her 
inconsiderate, girlish remarks upon the daily events which 
amused her excitable and lively imagination, when I knew 
her talents were worthy of better employment. This, then, 
was the first time we had met, and she felt doubtful about 
what I might consider our relative positions. As soon as she 
entered the room I seated myself at her side, told her I was 
happy to renew our acquaintance, the recollection of which 
had always given me great pleasure, and danced with her. 
In the course of our conversation she said to me with great 
earnestness and solemnity, and much agitated: “Mr. Hone, 
I cannot express to you how happy you have made me by the 
notice you have taken of me on this occasion. Believe me, I 
am extremely grateful.” I of course turned it off as well as I 
could, observing that she had no reason to be grateful; my 
motive was selfish as I sought my own gratification in re- 
newing an acquaintance so congenial to my feelings, etc. 
During this conversation the tear which stood in her flash- 
ing, expressive eye convinced me that this highly-gifted 
woman, with all the waywardness of thought and independ- 
ence of action which the circumstances of her early in- 
troduction into life have ingrafted upon her natural disposi- 
tion, possesses that warmth of heart which I thought I had 
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formerly the sagacity to discover, and for which I have 
never failed to give her credit. 

Monday, Aug. 18.—This is the day fixed for the resump- 
tion by the banks of Philadelphia of specie payments. There 
will be no difficulty. 

Rockaway, Monday, Aug. 20.—Life of Walter Scott. 
Col. Webb brought me out in the Great Western the sixth 
and seventh (being the last volumes) of the English copy of 
Lockhart’s life of Walter Scott, which he presented to me 
with a complimentary note. I brought them down here and 
have absolutely devoured them. They contain an account 
of the ruin brought upon him by the failure of the Bal- 
lantyne’s and Constable, his publishers, with the former 
of whom he was a partner, and of the death of his wife in 
May, 1826. These volumes contain also his diary, which 
was commenced in November, 1825, about the time of his 
pecuniary embarrassments, and give a sort of wild, dis- 
jointed history of his mental struggles, disordered feelings, 
and philosophical reflections. I have been intensely but pain- 
fully interested in all this; perhaps it is that I find a re- 
semblance in his case to my own. 

Wednesday, Aug. 22.—The Bridewell, the Tolbooth of 
New York, the municipal penitentiary, the terror of evil- 
doers, the eye-sore of the city, whose grim walls and “‘fly- 
not-yet” gratings offended the sight and discouraged the 
nerves of the dandies who have time out of mind perambu- 
lated that part, the handsomest, of Broadway, this un- 
courteous check upon the enterprising speculation of a por- 
tion of our natural and adopted citizens, is now undergoing 
the operation of dilapidation; its massy walls crumble be- 
neath the stroke of the mason’s hammer, the broad light of 
heaven shines in upon the gloomy apartments so long the 
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abode of wretchedness and crime. . . . In plain English, 
the Bridewell is being pulled down, much to the gratification 
of our citizens. , . 

Tuesday, Sept. 4.—I dined at the Union Club with Mr. 
Bremmer. . . . We had a pleasant party and some fine old 
songs from Gouverneur Bibby. Such things are very 
pleasant to me, for they remind me of the palmy days of my 
entrance into society, when the world presented its bright 
side to my imagination, and I took little thought of the 
troubles which later experience has convinced me pre- 
ponderate largely over its pleasures. In those days a large 
proportion of the gentlemen we met at dinner could sing, 
when called upon to contribute their share to entertain the 
company ; now it pleases from its rarity. 

Monday, Sept. 10.—Abolition. The two curses of our 
country—or rather, two of the curses, for Gen. Jackson’s 
administration of the government entailed enough of them 
upon us—are the fanaticism of the Abolitionists of the 
North, and the violence of the nullifiers of the South. A late 
transaction which has taken place in this city inculpates some 
of the former gentry most fearfully, and I should not wonder 
if they are sent to carry out their doctrines of emancipation 
within the walls of the Penitentiary. 

The facts are these. A negro boy, the slave of a Mr. Darg, 
a Southern gentleman who was here on a visit, robbed his 
master of $7,000 and absconded; was harbored by a fellow 
called Ruggles and others his philanthropic associates, into 
whose hands the money got by some means; and a Mr. 
Barney Corse, a man of some standing, one of the Society 
of Friends, was employed as plenipotentiary to negotiate a 
peace with the master, the conditions of which were that on 
the payment of $100 which he had offered as a reward, with 
a pledge not to prosecute him for the robbery, the remainder 
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of the money should be restored. This he agreed to and re- 
ceived the principal part of the money. But the police, 
having received information of. the transaction, interfered 
with the high contracting parties and annulled the treaty. 
Mr. Corse and Ruggles were arrested, and I cannot very 
well see how they are to avoid the penalty of a pretty serious 
crime, into which their officious interference has involved 
them. It is not pretended that Mr. Corse, at any rate, was 
concerned as instigator or party to the robbery; but their 
subsequent conduct will bring them in as accessories after 
the fact, and the excitement of the public mind on the sub- 
ject of abolition and everything that relates to the blacks is 
so great that these men will have little chance to escape the 
penalty of the law. 

Friday, Sept. 14.—The Whig Convention assembled at 
Utica on Wednesday in the Court House. William H. 
Seward [victorious over Francis Granger and Bradish] 
was nominated for Governor, and Luther Bradish for 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

These are excellent nominations and will be supported with 
unanimity by the Whig Party. Mr. Seward is a man of 
superior talents, unwavering principles, and popular man- 
ners. Consulting my personal predilections I might perhaps 
have preferred my old friend Mr. Granger, who having 
stood the brunt when there was little hope of success, seems 
to have had the strongest claim upon the party now when 
the chance of success is much better. 

Friday, Sept. 21.—Died this day, Mr. Jacob Lorillard, 
in the 65th year of his age; a benevolent man and a good 
citizen, intelligent and active in all the social relations of 
life, and scrupulously just in all his concerns. He retired 
from his business (that of tanner and currier) a few years 
since, having amassed a very large fortune, of which he made 
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a good use. Mr. Lorillard and I were associated together in 
the German Society, in the presidency of which he was my 
immediate predecessor, and no person in the city possessed 
more influence with the German population. I deeply lament 
the death of this excellent man. 

Saturday, Sept. 29.—The ex-king Joseph Bonaparte ar- 
rived here with a numerous suite on Saturday in the packet 
ship Philadelphia from London. He left the United States 
four or five years since, as was supposed, to take advantage 
of some political movements which seemed to indicate the 
chance of a restoration of the House of Bonaparte. But he 
has returned, and, I trust, to spend the rest of his days 
quietly in this best of all Yankee republics. He is a gentle- 
manly, orderly man, and has contrived to save out of the 
two crowns which he has worn jewels enough to make him- 
self comfortable and to benefit his neighbors. As for his 
chance to reign in France, it is “no go.” 

Monday, Oct. 1.—Attended a meeting of the trustees of 
Columbia College on the subject of degrees to be conferred 
at the Commencement to-morrow. This old, honest institu- 
tion, pursuing its steady course uninfluenced by popular 
notions of education, appears to be gaining ground in public 
estimation as the new university loses favor, from the dis- 
sensions which exist in the latter institution. President Duer 
reported this evening that fifty-two candidates had been 
reported for admission into the freshman class, besides sev- 
eral for the higher classes. I presume that this is a greater 
number than has ever matriculated in one year. 

It is greatly to be regretted that an institution which was 
set in motion with so much spirit and endowed so liberally as 
New York University should be suffered to fall by reason 
of the factious spirit which prevails among its officers. I do 
not know where the blame rests and rejoice that I have 
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nothing to do with this troublesome concern. I was strongly 
solicited to join it, but I had a good reason for declining; 
I belonged to “another parish.” Open war exists between 
the Chancellor, Dr. Mathews, and the faculty, and the 
readers of newspapers are presented almost daily with a 
column or two of vituperation and recrimination. 


The troubles of New York University were due largely to 
the imperious temper of its chief founder and first Chancel- 
lor, the Rev. J. M. Mathews, who happened to be Hone’s 
nephew. However, they were only temporary. Only the year be- 
fore (1837) a beautiful large building had been completed 
and opened, facing on what is now Washington Square—said 
to have been the first important building in the English col- 
legiate style of architecture in this country. Its erection and 
the panic of 1837 had borne heavily upon the finances of the 
university, and the professors had to accept reduced salaries. 
However, a fairly broad course of instruction was now being 
given. One of the early professors was S. F. B. Morse; and it 
may be mentioned that six months before Hone’s diary-entry, 
Morse had exhibited to a few friends in the new university 
building a working model of his telegraph, with 1700 feet of 
copper wire. 

Hone had an unusual interest in the Commencement at 
Columbia this year, for his son Philip was graduated, deliver- 
ing an oration “On American Literature.” The degree of M. 
A. was conferred upon Evert A. Duyckinck. Philip was only 
eighteen, and Hone notes that “it is difficult in these disordered 
times to choose a profession for him. Bachelors of arts are 
very likely to get into idle habits if not set immediately at 
work.” 


Wednesday, Oct. 3.—Elections. The elections in the sev- 
eral States which are to settle the important question be- 
tween the present Administration and the people are now 
commencing; the interest taken in these elections is unprec- 
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edented, as well for their own importance as for the in- 
fluence which their results will have upon the great crown- 
ing contest which we are to have in November. 

Friday, Oct. 12.—Cooper’s Attack Upon Scott. Mr. 
Fenimore Cooper has an article of seventeen pages in the 
Knickerbocker for this month under the head of “Literary 
Notices,” purporting to be a critique upon Lockhart’s “Life 
of Scott,” but which is in fact a vehicle for the spleen and 
malice and presumption of the author (of all which he pos- 
sesses a larger share than any man of the present time) 
launched out in an overflowing measure against the memory 
of Scott, the man who was honored and beloved by all the 
civilized world during his lifetime, and whose memory will 
be cherished for ages after James Fenimore Cooper shall be 
forgotten. This is not an attack upon his writings, for the 
author has not the impudence to deny their merit, but upon 
his personal character. He charges Scott with insincerity, 
nay with a want of veracity, denies him the character of 
common honesty, misrepresents all his actions, imputes the 
most base and sordid motives to all those for which his own 
and our countrymen have been hitherto so blind as to give 
him credit. 

Saturday, Oct. 13.—The Elections. The Whigs, ever 
sanguine, bad politicians certainly, discouraged by unfavor- 
able reports and elated by the news of success made up 
hastily from unreliable estimates, have experienced several 
severe disappointments of late. Pennsylvania has gone 
against us. Porter, the Loco-foco candidate for Governor, 
has beaten Rittner by 5,000 majority least. Ohio, which 
we thought our own, is, I fear, all wrong. But the strangest 
thing of all is our next-door neighbor, New Jersey. The elec- 
tion was held on Tuesday, and Wednesday last we had it all 
—six members of Congress by general ticket, and the legis- 
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lature by great majorities; but yesterday the tables began 
to change. Our majorities were reduced and those of the Van 
Burenites increased. Our air-built castles began to totter, 
every fresh account was less favorable, the Whig major- 
ities, like Paddy’s candle placed before the fire to dry, be- 
came smaller and smaller, and now our hopes are reduced so 
low that the most we claim is 50 to 100 on the canvass of 
the whole State, and it seems probable that we may not get 
more than one or two Congressmen out of the whole ticket. 
Nothing is left for the good cause but a great victory in the 
State of New York, and already the despondency which 
succeeds disappointment has taken hold of our friends. We 
must fight “until the flesh from off our bones is hacked.” 

Here the issue is to be tried. The “false thanes” fly from 
us, but I cannot think that the great work which was so 
auspiciously commenced last fall is now to be overthrown. 
The cause of the Constitution and the laws, the preserva- 
tion of our precious institutions, are in the hands of the 
Whigs of New York, and there appears to be zeal and 
spirit in our ranks worthy of such a cause, and a motive of 
action so exciting. 

Monday, Oct. 15.—Loco-foco Congressman. The Van 
Buren men have agreed upon a ticket for Congress. Loco- 
foco to the hub: Cambreleng, Eli Moore, John McKeon, 
and Edwin Forrest. The latter is the celebrated tragedian, 
with no claim, that I have ever heard of, to the honor of 
representing the people of New York in Congress but that 
of exciting, by dint of loud words and furious stamps, the 
pit of the Bowery Theater to raise their shirt-sleeves high in 
the air and shout Hurrah for Forrest! He may be a leader to 
the Pitt party, but no statesman. True it is that these men 
may “steal a horse when we cannot look over the hedge.” I 
remember well how I was berated by some of my political 
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friends when, as Mayor, I assisted in the ceremony of laying 
the cornerstone of the Bowery Theater, and made a speech 
on the occasion. No act of my public life cost me so many 
friends, and here we have a regular-built actor presented 
to the people for their suffrages; and he will probably (if he 
should consent to serve) receive the greatest number of 
votes on their ticket. The Pittites will of course shout most 
obstreperously for him, but the better sort of men, the 
gentlemen (the few who belong to the party), the moral men, 
as well as the Five Point politicians and disciples of Fanny 
Wright, will vote for Forrest and Eli Moore, without the 
slightest compunction; and why? Because they are spell- 
bound and conscience-shackled by those powerful cabalistic 
words, regular nominee. 

Monday, Oct. 22.—Institution of the Hone Club. Ten 
gentlemen met and dined to-day at Mr. John Ward’s, Bond 
Street, being the first meeting of a club which was there 
organized to dine at each other’s houses every Monday at 
five o’clock punctually. The present members are Simeon 
Draper, John Ward, Moses H. Grinnell, William G. Ward, 
John Crumby, Roswell L. Colt, Edward R. Biddle, Jonathan 
Prescott Hall, R. M. Blatchford, and Philip Hone. 

It was agreed to extend the number to twelve by the ad- 
mission of Charles H. Russell and James W. Otis, to which 
number the club is limited. A sumptuary law was enacted 
confining the dinner to soup, fish, oysters, four dishes of 
meat, with a dessert of fruit, ice-cream, and jelly. The host 
is allowed to invite four gentlemen not members of the club. 
The members did me the honor to name the club “the Hone 
Club,” and I was appointed the President. 

Friday, Oct. 26.—Abolition. This new enemy to the peace 
of mankind, which I fear is destined to overthrow the in- 
stitutions of our country, has of late raised its head proudly 
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in this State. The candidates nominated for office at the 
approaching election for Governor downward have been ad- 
dressed in circular letters by committees of the Abolition- 
ists, proposing in rather a peremptory style certain ques- 
tions regarding slavery, and the political disqualifications of 
the free blacks. Such of these missives as were addressed to 
the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are signed by Wil- 
liam Jay and Gerrit Smith. Messrs. Seward and Bradish 
have replied at length. Their letters are published. That of 
the former is exceedingly well written, somewhat evasive, and 
not by any means satisfactory to his inquisitors. Mr. Brad- 
ish is much more conclusive. He comes out boldly and an- 
swers all the questions in the affirmative. This does not by 
any means prove him to be an Abolitionist, but will be so 
construed by that party, and will do him great injury with 
the Whigs in this part of the State. I regret it exceedingly 
because I think this gratuitous committee was unnecessary, 
nor do I allow the right of a set of men, standing upon their 
own ground, and having views and motives abstracted from 
the great leading principles of political faith, to propound 
questions of this nature to the persons set up for the suf- 
frages of the people, and make their favorable response the 
condition of their support. Such a course of inquisitorial 
scrutiny into men’s consciences, if persevered in, will have 
the effect to destroy that lofty independence and integrity 
of mind which should characterize the representatives of the 
people, palsy the executive arm, and sully the purity of the 
judiciary. Already have I heard the most opprobrious 
epithets applied to my excellent friend Bradish. I know not 
whether the votes he loses here may not be overbalanced in 
the West, where the great strength of the Abolitionists lies ; 
but I regret that a man so upright and intelligent should 
expose himself to the reproaches of any portion of his polit- 
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ical friends, by a supererogatory declaration of opinions 
which I maintain no set of men has a right to call for. 
The same system is in operation here. On the announce- 
ment of my name as a candidate for the Assembly, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to me. I copy it at length, because I 
consider it the root of a noxious plant, which in its growth 
will overshadow the land, corrupt the soil of republican 
America, and produce the fruits of anarchy and disunion. 


New York, Oct. 26, 1838. 
Philip Hone, Esq. 

Sir:—We notice that you are nominated to represent 
this county in the Assembly of this State. As citizens and 
legal voters of this city, the undersigned, in behalf of them- 
selves and others, beg leave to propound the following ques- 
tions. 

(1) Are you in favor of the immediate repeal of such 
laws of this State as permit slaveholders to introduce slaves 
and hold them here as such? (2) Are you in favor of enact- 
ing a law which shall secure a trial by jury to every person 
claimed in this State as a slave? (3) Are you in favor of 
so amending the Constitution of this State as that civil 
rights shall not be granted or withheld according to com- 
plexion? (4) Are you in favor of the passage (by the legis- 
lature) of resolutions declaring the power and duty of Con- 
gress immediately to abolish slavery and the slave-trade in 
the District of Columbia, and to prohibit immediately the 
interstate slave trade; and also resolutions protesting against 
the annexation of Texas, and the admission to the Union of 
any State whose Constitution tolerates slavery? An early 
answer to the foregoing questions is respectfully requested, 


and should you neglect to reply it will be considered equiva- 
lent to a negative answer. 
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To, this letter I returned the following brief reply. I 
wish with all my heart that the answers of Seward and 
Bradish had been equally brief. “The least said,” partic- 
ularly in black and white, “the soonest mended.” 


Oct. 26, 1838. 

Gentlemen :—I have received your letter of this day, pro- 
pounding several questions to me as a candidate to represent 
this city in the Assembly of the State. I am relieved from 
the obligation of answering these questions (if such exists 
on the part of a candidate toward a portion of his fellow 
citizens) by the circumstance of my not having accepted the 
nomination with which I was honored by my political friends. 
I am, etc. 


Saturday, Oct. 27.—Died yesterday, Joseph Lancaster, a 
benevolent old gentleman, the founder of the Lancasterian 
system of education, which is now in general use in the 
schools of the United States. The death of this venerable 
man was caused by being run over in one of the upper streets 
by a horse and gig which had been carelessly left standing 
in the street. 

Wednesday, Oct. 31.—American Literature. “Whoever 
reads an American book?” was the impertinent question of 
an English coxcomb. Somebody must have read Prescott’s 
excellent “History of Ferdinand and Isabella” with delight 
equal to my own, and also Stone’s “Life of Brant,” which 
I intend to read with equal pleasure one of these days; for 
of both of these popular works three editions have been 
published, and the last edition of the latter was sold at an 
advance from that of the first of a dollar and a half, the 
original price of $3.50 having been found insufficient to 
leave a profit to the publisher. This is honorable to the taste 
of our reading public; they are not mere works of amuse- 
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ment, but standard histories recording the events of days 
and of countries widely separated. 


As November of 1838 opened, Hone and all other New York- 
ers were intent upon politics. He writes that his journal was 
unavoidably filled with the subject. “Election, Monroe; Aboli- 
tion, Bradish; nullification, Calhoun—all other topics run 
into and are swallowed up by this troubled reservoir of party 
spirit and infuriated patriotism. What a happy country to be 
so well looked after by its citizens! A man is almost considered 
tainted with treason toward the sovereign people who pre- 
tends to attend to his own business.” The early fall elections 
had by no means gone so badly for the Whigs as Hone had at 
first feared. In New Jersey the much-esteemed Whig Gover- 
nor, William Pennington, was reélected by joint ballot of the 
Legislature; and after prolonged uncertainty, it was reported 
that all six of the Whig Congressmen had been victorious by 
an average majority of 287. In Pennsylvania also the Whigs 
apparently had a sufficient majority in the Legislature to secure 
the election of a Whig Senator in place of McKean. But it 
was in New York that the critical battle was to be fought. 

William H. Seward, who had run for Governor in 1834, 
was opposed to Gov. William L. Marcy, who was seeking re- 
election. The election of the former would mean a far-reach- 
ing political revolution. For forty years there had been no 
Governor who was not a Democrat. Though Seward was a 
young man, with only legislative experience, his ability was rec- 
ognized, and it was known that he was a staunch supporter 
of the fundamental Whig tenets—protection, internal improve- 
ments, and a national bank. He had the support of the Anti- 
Masonic element, and of a good many former Democrats in 
western New York whom Marcy had offended by strict insist- 
ence that the border counties should observe the neutrality 
laws and do nothing to assist the Canadian rebellion of 1837. 
Whig hopes of victory ran high, and large sums of Whig 
money were raised for this campaign. Hone tells us that on 
Oct. 18 he attended a meeting at the Astor House for this 
purpose, and was made its chairman. Both Seward and Thur- 
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low Weed were present. “The accounts were cheering, and a 
noble spirit pervaded the meeting, undismayed by recent dis- 
asters in other States. It was represented that a sum of about 
$5,000 was required, to be distributed in five or six of the 
counties. Subscriptions were taken on the spot, and $3,400 
subscribed down, and about the same sum in addition, con- 
ditioned upon the success of the Whigs in the city elections.” 
The following day Hone, David B. Ogden, and five other loyal 
Whig citizens sallied forth in a pelting rain to collect further 
sums. They called upon rich citizens and obtained about 
$5,000 more. 

The Whigs hoped to elect not merely Seward, but their 
ticket of Representatives in Congress, They were much encour- 
aged by the support given them by the so-called “Conserva- 
tive Democrats,” including Senator N. P. Tallmadge. At the 
beginning of November there was a grand rally. 


Friday, Nov. 2.—A great meeting of Whig merchants 
was held this day in Wall Street, opposite the new Exchange. 
Benjamin Strong presided, with a number of vice-presidents. 
Spirited resolutions were adopted, condemning the measures 
of the Government, and inciting the merchants to union and 
exertion in the approaching election. But it was not re- 
quired ; the spirit of the Whigs is raised to the highest pitch. 
The merchants have given freely, the workingmen are pre- 
pared for action, and the whole party well organized. Our 
hopes are high, and every man in the Whig ranks says to 
his neighbor, in the words of one of Oliver Cromwell’s officers, 
“Trust in the Lord, but keep your powder dry.” I was ap- 
pointed by the committee to open the meeting and read the 
resolutions. I spoke for about twenty minutes and then read 
the resolutions with all the voice I could command... . 

The scene, from the elevation on which I was placed, was 
exceedingly picturesque. The immense mass of heads on the 
level street, the groups on blocks of granite and the ir- 
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regularity of the unfinished edifice, the heads projecting 
from the windows, and the crowds on the stoops of the op- 
posite side of Wall Street, with the brightness of the weather, 
and the animated expression of every Whig face that beamed 
upon me while speaking, presented a cowp d’oeis such as no 
other occasion could have produced. After I finished, Mr. 
Perit addressed the meeting, when the question was put on 
adjournment, and the feelings of the people were so 
strongly and so agreeably excited that it was fairly voted 
down. They called for Hoffman; he was not there; for 
Chandler Starr: he was out of town; for me again: I had 
spoken; for “Anybody, then!” shouted half a dozen voices. 
At length a popular orator, Mr. Reynolds, came forward, 
made a long speech, which nineteen out of twenty did not 
hear, and the meeting then adjourned. 

Wednesday, Nov. 7.—The election closed this day at 
sunset, after the severest contest we have ever known. The 
whole Whig ticket is elected. The official returns are, of 
course, not complete; but enough was known by eleven 
o’clock to make it certain that the Whig majority for the 
Congress ticket is about 1500, and the Assembly will not 
vary materially from that result. 

The greatest excitement prevailed during the evening. 
Masonic Hall was crammed full, and the street from Pearl 
to Duane Street a solid mass of Whigs, anxious at first and 
exulting afterwards, but orderly during the whole time. 
This election probably determines the question in this State, 
and Mr. Van Buren’s chance of reélection may now be con- 
sidered desperate. The good news of the election comes in 
from the North and West; the river counties have turned 
out better than we calculated. Dutchess and Ulster have 
given the Whigs thundering majorities. We have, without 
doubt, secured a majority of members of Congress, and 
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Seward and Bradish are elected by large majorities over 
Marcy and Tracy. There is one alloy to this triumph, how- 
ever. Benjamin Silliman, in Kings county, and John A. 
King, in Queens, two of the best members of the last House 
of Assembly, have lost their elections, the former by one or 
two votes and the latter by thirty-two. The notes of victory 
were again sounded. this evening before my house by the 
Whigs. I opened the window of my library, congratulated 
and thanked them, and they “went on their way rejoicing.” 

Tuesday, Nov. 13.—Commencement of the Fifteenth 
Volume of my Journal. The dark clouds which covered the 
political and mercantile horizon at the commencement of 
the last volume of my journal, and overshadowed the future 
prospect of individuals, though not entirely dispelled, have 
been broken, insomuch that some bright rays of sunshine do 
occasionally burst forth, and men are encouraged to hope 
for clearer skies and better days to come. 

Business has revived. Debts from afar begin to come in 
without the sacrifice occasioned by ruinous exchanges. The 
English and French creditors have succeeded in collecting 
their American debts much better than they expected. 
Mechanics find good employment. The suspended improve- 
ments of our city in private and public buildings have been 
in many cases resumed, and to all this may be added the 
glorious victory of the Whigs in the election which has 
just terminated in this State. The returns of the election are 
all in but one or two small counties, which will not materially 
vary the result. We have lost two or three members of Con- 
gress and Assembly by very trifling majorities, so that we do 
not stand quite so well as was at first reported; but we have 
Congress at 21 to 19 and the Assembly 80 to 48. Seward 
and Bradish are elected by 10,000 to 11,000 majority. 

The only improvement in my private affairs is the in- 
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creased facility I have found in borrowing money at a fair 
rate of interest on mortgage of my real estate, by which I 
have been enabled to pay a large proportion of the debts I 
assumed for my sons. But the collections come in very slowly, 
and I have no reason to hope that the ultimate amount of 
my losses will be less than I calculated at first. Still, I have 
great reason to be thankful. My health and spirits are good ; 
my family are all under my roof, in the enjoyment of health 
and happiness. My daughters are with us. Mary’s health is 
improving daily. I stand as high, I hope, in the estimation 
of my fellow citizens as I ever did, and with a firm trust in 
God all will yet be well. 


Hone’s statement that by mortgaging his real estate he had 
paid a large part of the debts incurred for his two sons covers 
a remarkable exhibition of integrity and courage. He never 
flinched in meeting his obligations. His course in paying them 
at once and in full, at a heavy sacrifice, resulted a little later 
in a public testimonial by the leading business men of New 
York city to his honesty and fidelity. Unhappily, not all 
prominent New Yorkers were of equal virtue. 

In 1829 Andrew Jackson had appointed Samuel Swartwout, 
a shrewd and unscrupulous politician, to be collector of the 
customs at New York, one of the principal financial offices 
of the country. Van Buren had made a written protest against 
the appointment of so unfit a man; but after a year or two, 
Jackson had returned it to Van Buren, saying that time had 
proved it to be mistaken. This was unfortunately far from the 
fact. Jesse Hoyt had now taken Swartwout’s place, and had 
been examining his accounts, with a result which horrified the 
city. 


Great Defalcation. The city has been agitated to-day by 
reports of a defalcation in the accounts of the late Collector 
of the Port, Samuel Swartwout, to the amount of a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars. He has taken the public money 
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and engaged with it in wild speculations of public lands, 
gold mines, and other humbugs, which have caused ruin 
for several years past to men of more means and greater 
judgment than Mr. Swartwout. A large proportion of this 
abstraction of the public funds took place during the first 
two years of his Collectorship, and the amount has been in- 
creasing ever since. How it was possible that so enormous a 
deficiency should never have been discovered till now, is per- 
fectly inconceivable. It is a dreadful commentary upon 
the manner of conducting business at Washington, and it 
would appear impossible that there should not have been 
connivance on the part of some of the codrdinate branches of 
the Department, either there or here. This is a pretty illus- 
tration of Mr. Van Buren’s hopeful sub-treasury scheme, 
by which the collectors are made the depositories of the pub- 
lic money. Banks are not to be trusted. The moneys are not 
to be lent upon the best security in the world to the mer- 
chants whose enterprise has earned and whose integrity has 
honestly paid it to the government. But such men as Mr. 
Swartwout may take it to speculate in lands in the moon or 
elsewhere not much nearer home, or in imaginary treasures 
which the teeming earth is supposed to hold within its womb, 
and as yet has refused to render up even to such skillful mid- 
wives as our late Collector. 

President Jackson, on his accession to office, made a great 
fuss about public defaulters, prosecuted several petty of- 
fenders, whom he got imprisoned, and swore in his usual 
amiable manner that they should never be released, and at 
the same time appointed his personal friends, who were 
notoriously irresponsible, to offices of the highest trust, 
whose claims consisted only in their unscrupulous devotion 
to him and his party; and when a committee of Congress 
was raised to investigate the affairs of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, which investigation would have naturally led to the 
discovery of this and similar frauds, he interposed between 
his servants and the representatives of the people, would 
not allow them to answer questions, and took upon himself 
the responsibility. 

The Hone Club dined yesterday with Moses H. Grinnell. 
We had Hoffman, Curtis, Wetmore, and other Whigs. We 
had more guests and more dinner than the law allows. . . . 

Thursday, Nov. 15.—Visit to Boston. Mr. Webster hav- 
ing invited Messrs. Draper, Duer, Blatchford, and myself 
to dine with him in Boston, we prepared to go this day; but 
the weather proving unfavorable, I gave up all thoughts of 
going until I received a note from Draper ordering me on 
board the steamboat at half past four o’clock. So I took an 
early dinner and met Draper on board the Narragansett at 
that hour. Messrs. Duer and Blatchford being prevented 
from going, the party was reduced to Draper and myself. 

Boston, Friday, Nov. 16.—Mr. Draper and myself left 
New York in a northeast storm, arrived at Stonington at 
half past two in the morning, and came to Boston by the 
railroad at nine o’clock this morning. This is a most expe- 
ditious mode of traveling; leaving New York at the close of 
one day, and being in Boston, 240 miles, at the commence- 
ment of the next. 

Mr. Webster called at the Tremont House as soon as we 
arrived and invited us to dine. He and I walked out. In the 
course of our walk we called upon Mr. H. G. Otis and Col. 
Thomas H. Perkins; both these worthy old Dons were laid 
up with the gout. We did not see the colonel, and I after- 
wards received a kind note from him urging me to repeat my 
visit. Mr. Otis wants me to dine with him to-morrow, and in 
the evening he repeated his invitation in a note. Several 
other friends called and invited me, but the weather 
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promises to be fine to-morrow, Mr. Draper must be home 
on Monday, and there is no mode of getting on on Sunday. 
So I shall not extend this flying visit to Boston beyond its 
original] limits. 

We met a pleasant party at dinner at Mr. Webster’s: 
Gov. Everett, Mr. Winthrop, the Speaker, Gov. Lincoln, 
Mr. Ticknor, who has lately returned from Europe, Mr. 
Fletcher Webster of Illinois and his pretty wife, Messrs. 
Davis, Sturgis, Gray, etc. We sat until 11 o’clock. 

Saturday, Nov. 17.—I received several kind calls this 
morning and pressing invitations to dinner, and availed my- 
self of a fine cold day to walk out and see the Boston lions 
and make some visits, among the rest to Col. Perkins, who 
lives en prince, and has a fine collection of pictures, to which 
he made many valuable additions during his last visit to 
Europe. We dined at half past one and left Boston at three 
to return by the Stonington route. 

Monday, Nov. 19.—Canada. The affairs of Canada as- 
sume a threatening aspect; the number of the rebels is in- 
creasing, and every day brings fresh accounts of war and 
bloodshed. . . . A meeting was held in this city one evening 
last week, at which Dr. MacNevin presided, and such men 
as McKeon, formerly a member of Congress, and Ming, a 
custom-house officer, took a conspicuous part. Inflammatory 
speeches were made by several convicted rebels who lately 
escaped from Canada, and resolutions were passed proffer- 
ing aid in money and arms to the rebellious provinces. 

Wednesday, Nov. 21.—Capt. Marryat. In the ship Presi- 
dent which sailed yesterday for London went passenger, 
Capt. Marryat, not any better pleased with the Americans 
than they with him. It would have been better for both 
parties if the sailor-author had been known on this side of 
the Atlantic only by his writings. 
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When he arrived in New York he brought me a letter of 
introduction; I called upon him and he dined with me, but 
neither I nor my family, nor the friends whom I invited 
to meet him, could discover in his conversation any of the 
talents which his works had taught us to expect, or in his 
deportment the ease and knowledge of the world which is 
frequently to be met in his pages. He is a good seaman 
without doubt, and has somehow or other the materials for 
writing good stories, and a style well calculated to gain them 
popularity, but has evidently never enjoyed the benefits of 
refined society, or intercourse with people of literary talents. 
He is a sort of Basil Hall, without his impudence. 

Wall Street Property. The house at the corner of Wall 
and Hanover Streets has been sold to the North American 
Trust and Banking Company by Thomas E. Davis for the 
enormous sum of $223,000!—higher than anything which 
has yet been heard of. This building is somewhat notorious 
from its having been erected upon the site of one built by 
J. L. and 8. Joseph, which about the time it was completed 
fell to the ground one night with a crash which shook all 
Wall Street, and its fall was the precursor of a much more 
tremendous crash in that celebrated street, commencing with 
the failure of the firm that erected it, and ending with the 
suspension of specie payments, and the bankruptcy of one 
half of the merchants and traders of New York. 

Thursday, Nov. 22.—Fenimore Cooper. This gentleman 
has just been publishing two new works, ‘““Homeward Bound” 
and ‘Home as Found,” which are reviewed and the author 
most unmercifully scourged in an able leading article in the 
Courier and Enquirer this morning. A more severe, and I 
add, a better merited castigation was never inflicted upon an 
arrogant, acrimonious writer than this. Mr. Cooper, spoiled 
at first by the kindness of his countrymen, and inflated by 
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the praises of Europeans, who read his books without coming 
into personal contact with the writer, has returned to his 
own country full of malicious spleen against his countrymen, 
because (as I verily believe) he could not bully them into 
approving his dogmatical opinions and liking his swagger- 
ing airs as well as the patriotic principles and unpretend- 
ing deportment of his distinguished rival, Washington Irv- 
ing. 

The works now published, of which copious extracts are 
made in the Courier and Enquirer, present everything in 
this country in the most disparaging light. The misrepresen- 
tations are as gross, and the uncharitable temper as dis- 
gusting, as anything to be found in Basil Hall’s, or Capt. 
Hamilton’s, or Mrs. Trollope’s lying histories; and (what is 
more wonderful coming from such a quarter) the style of 
these works is puerile and the incidents ridiculous; more 
worthy of the talents of a silly girl than of the matured 
genius of the author of “The Spy” and “The Pioneers.” 
Sorry indeed am I that such things as the following should 
be said in a public print of our American novelist, and more 
sorry still that they should be true: “If a distinguished 
American . . . can thus portray his countrymen, who shall 
presume to question the right, nay, the necessity of those 
who are strangers to us giving it their full credence? We 
may and do know him as a base-minded caitiff, who has 
traduced his country for filthy lucre and from low-born 
spleen; but time only can render harmless abroad the en- 
venomed barb of the slanderer who is in fact a traitor to na- 
tional pride and national character.” 


Cooper, returning from Europe at the close of 1833, had 
found himself too cosmopolitan to like the rather crude re- 
public from which he had been separated for seven years. The 
books which Hone mentions were only the latest of a series 
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which had greatly irritated all Americans. But Whig news- 
papers like Col. Webb’s Courier and Enquirer, and Whig 
leaders like Hone, were éspecially peevish toward the novelist ; 
for he was a thorough Jacksonian Democrat, and in his book 
“The American Democrat,” published this year, he proclaimed 
political principles highly repugnant to Whig adherents. Such 
sentences as those which Hone quotes from the press furnished 
the basis for a series of libel suits brought by Cooper. 

The diarist’s interest in the theater was as keen as ever. 
Among the attractions which he notes this season was Ellen 
Tree in “The Lady of Lyons.” He speaks of a benefit to Simp- 
son, the manager of the Park Theater, which was supposed to 
have netted that gentleman about $3,000. The Park, where 
Charles Mathews and his wife were playing with indifferent 
success, was now being hard pressed by Wallack’s National 
Theater, which had suddenly become fashionable, although it 
was not on Broadway. In the middle of October Hone went to 
the National to see the new opera “Amilie,” lavishly produced, 
which greatly pleased him. It promised to have a great run. 
“From present appearances,” he wrote, “it looks as if Wal- 
lack would run the Park hull-under, notwithstanding our re- 
doubtable exertions in the Simpson benefit to keep it from sink- 
ing. Wallack is a good fellow, after all, and deserves success, 
and I sincerely wish him all the success he deserves. He told 
me this evening that he lost the last season $20,000, of which 
he has made up in the short time since his return $6,000. The 
National is the prettiest theater in the city, and everything is 
better done and arranged than at any other.” In November 
Tyrone Power was playing again at the Park in “Rory 
O’More.” 

The Great Western had made a number of successful voy- 
ages, and her regularity had surprised observers. But just as 
they were deciding that long waits for vessels were a thing of 
the past, much anxiety was occasioned by the unexpected de- 
lay in the arrival of the newly-launched steamship Liverpool— 
the second Atlantic liner—from the port of that name. 


Friday, Nov. 23.—Steamer Liverpool. To the great joy 
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of our citizens, the steamer Liverpool arrived this morning. 
After being at sea ten days, and having made about one- 
third of her voyage against continued gales and head winds, 
having received some injury in her machinery and expended 
three fourths of her stock of coal, she put back to Cork, 
whence she sailed on the 6th inst., making her voyage out 
in sixteen days. Several of her passengers remained behind, 
amongst whom is Mr. John Van Buren. I rejoice that his 
father’s mind will now be at rest from the well-grounded ap- 
prehension about his son’s fate. 

Saturday, Nov. 24.—Conservative Dinner. I attended 
yesterday a dinner given by the Conservatives at the Amer- 
ican Hotel to the Hon. Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, United 
States Senator, who has labored harder than any man per- 
haps in the State to bring about the late Whig victory. 
The company consisted of about one hundred, all Con- 
servatives and recently Tammany men, with the exception of 
the Mayor, Mr. Grinnell, Blatchford, myself, and two or 
three more Whigs who were invited. The company were 
filled to the brim with opposition to Martin Van Buren. 

Wednesday, Nov. 28.—Tyrone Power sailed on Monday 
in the Roscius, a fine new packet ship, on her first voyage. 
This excellent performer continues to float upon the top of 
the wave of histrionic popularity. His short trip to America 
this time makes $20,000 for him, without the effort on his 
part even of studying a new part; large profits from a small 
capital. 

Wednesday, Dec. 5.—Congress met on Monday, 210 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives present. The House 
is so nearly divided that it is not probable the sub-treasury 
scheme or any other of the Government abominations can be 
carried through. The President’s message was sent to Con- 
gress on Tuesday at 12 o’clock, and by an arrangement 
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made by the postoffice with the railroads, reached the city of 
Jersey, 240 miles, at half past ten o’clock last evening, and 
was delivered at our postoffice to the printers a few min- 
utes after eleven. If this is not quick work the deuce is in it; 
twenty-three miles an hour the whole distance, one half of 
it after dark. 

The message is long enough—six newspaper columns 
closely printed. There is the usual quantity of humbug about 
the power of the sovereign people, although all the world 
knows that the writer, and his “illustrious predecessor,” have 
done more to crib this power from the dear people than any 
who went before them. A plentiful use of such pretty set 
phrases as “the anti-republican tendencies of associated 
wealth,” “vortex of reckless speculation,” banks “‘pervert- 
ing the operations of the government to their own purposes,” 
and such unmeaning twaddle; whilst he knows in his heart 
and soul that he and his party in his own State have created 
all the banks here to subserve their political objects ever 
since they have had the ascendancy, and never rail against 
them except when their subserviency begins to fail. He does 
not say a word this time about the elections, nor does he seek 
to propitiate the “sober, cou thoughts of the people,” 
having found that “no go.” 

On the whole, I think this message may be considered a 
shining specimen of the rigmarole. 

Thursday, Dec. 6.—St. Nicholas Dinner. The anniversary 
dinner of the St. Nicholas Society was held to-day at the 
American Hotel. Mr. Cozzens gave as good a dinner as I 
ever sat down to, all excellent, hot, and well served, and the 
wines capital. There was the usual quantity of toasting and 
speaking. The president (Mr. Verplanck) made a long ad- 
dress, in the form of an annual report of the state of the 
society, in his quaint amusing style; Dr. Francis as 
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physician-general was very happy. I made a short address 
when called upon, and concluded with the following toast: 
—‘‘New Yorkers; ‘at home’ to all the world, let them not for- 
get they are masters of the home.” 

Another Defaulter. William M. Price, the United States 
attorney for the district, another of Gen. Jackson’s pets, 
and one of Mr. Van Buren’s depositories of the public 
money . . . took himself off this morning “without beat of 
drum.” His flight was not known till an hour or two after 
the departure of the British steamer Liverpool, when Wall 
Street was in an uproar on the receipt of the intelligence 
that this faithful steward of the government was a pas- 
senger. He packed his trunk last evening, telling his wife 
that he was going to Washington, and the first information 
the collector had of his absconding was a message from her, 
inquiring what had become of him; her suspicions having 
been aroused probably by some of the circumstances attend- 
ing his departure. Mr. Price left a letter directed to the 
President of the United States, resigning his office, with a 
sort of implied confession that he had stolen the public 
money, but alleging that the arrears of his fees of office 
were sufficient to cover the amount. 

These are the men who, for political services formerly 
rendered (and in the case of Price continued unblushingly 
to the last), were appointed to the two most responsible of- 
fices in the gift of the general government at a time when 
neither of them could have gotten credit upon his personal 
responsibility for a hundred dollars. These are some of the 
fruits of the corrupt demoralizing system which originated 
with his country’s curse, Andrew Jackson, and has been un- 
scrupulously carried out by the puppet who thought it 
“honor enough to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious 
predecessor.” Price was formerly a violent brawling Federal- 
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ist, and when he found he could get nothing by that, he 
became a Democrat and Tammany man, more violent and 
brawling louder even than he did on the .other side, but 
with better success. He became the Marat, the Danton, of the 
party, the Anacharsis Clootz, the orator not of the human 
race but of the profligate race whose vigils were held at 
Tammany Hall and the several subordinate pandemoniums 
of the respective wards; supporting through thick and thin 
the pernicious measures of his master, and denouncing all 
honest men who dared to doubt their infallibility. A dem- 
agogue of the first rank, he was precisely the man they 
wanted. .. . 

The city is in an uproar; every hour brings fresh reports. 
This glorious election! Well are we rewarded for time and 
money spent, and services rendered in the good cause. The 
light of truth is now penetrating into the dark recesses of 
corruption. The spoilers will be compelled to disgorge the 
spoils which they have themselves “told us belong to the 


victors,” 


and if it be not too late honest men may come to 
their rights and the republic be saved. 

Friday, Dec. 7.—Civil Commotions. The breaking up of 
the Loco-foco forces in different parts of the country pro- 
duces every day some new development of party atrocity. 
A state of things exists in Pennsylvania extremely alarm- 
ing; little short, indeed, of civil war. The returns of the 
judges of elections for the county of Philadelphia being in 
favor of the Whig candidates, they, as well as those on the 
other side, appeared at Harrisburg on Tuesday last at 
the organization of the legislature, and claimed their seats 
as members of the House of Representatives. The Whigs, 
having the returns of a majority of the judges, were en- 
titled to their seats until the House was organized to receive 
the protests of their opponents; but this legal course of 
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proceeding was opposed by the Van Buren men, and a scene 
occurred more outrageous than ever before witnessed in a 
country professing to be governed by written law and estab- 
lished rules. Both parties elected their own Speaker and 
both proceeded to business in the same hall. Confusion and 
disorder reigned for a time, until brutal violence was re- 
sorted to and the hall was left in possession of the Loco- 
focos, supported by a mob of ruffians in the galleries. The 
whole was a scene hitherto paralleled only by the sittings of 
the National Assembly of France, or the Jacobin Club of 
Paris in the horrid days of anarchy and bloodshed which 
ushered in the Revolution and led to the destruction of 
everything “good and lovely and of good report” in that 
devoted country. God grant that the same causes here may 
not produce the same results! Virtuous men here begin to 
fear the worst; now is the critical moment of our country’s 
fate. 

If the Whigs continue to grow in numbers and remain 
firm in the good cause, they may succeed in subjecting the 
rabble of Loco-foco Jacobins to the power of the laws; but 
if not, the time is close, very close at hand, when this noble 
country of ours will be subject to all the horrors of civil 
war; our republican institutions, theoretically so beautiful, 
but relying unfortunately too much upon the virtue and 
intelligence of the people, will be broken into pieces, and a 
suffering and abused people will be compelled to submit to 
the degrading alternative of Jacobin misrule, or the tyranny 
of a Cesar, a Cromwell, or a Bonaparte. To return to Har- 
risburg: The mob having possession of the Representatives’ 
hall next attacked the Senate, where the Whig majority is 
so large that no dispute could possibly arise. That house at- 
tempted to meet in the afternoon, but the same scene was re- 
enacted there; riot and confusion prevailed throughout. The 
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president’s chair was usurped by a demagogue named John 
McCahen, who addressed the ruffians around him, instigat- 
ing them to violence. The senators were assailed, beaten, 
dragged out, and driven from their seats. The accounts do 
not yet inform us that any lives were lost. The Governor has 
issued his proclamation, calling out the troops, and general 
orders are published in the Pennsylvania papers for troops 
to assemble and march from other parts of the State to 
Harrisburg, the seat of war. 


This was the famous “Buckshot War,” in which no shot 
was fired and nobody was injured, but which created great 
excitement. Hone’s account of its cause is hardly adequate. 
The Democrats had just defeated Ritner, the Whig candidate 
for reélection as Governor. The legislature was claimed by 
both parties. When it met, there were two sets of claimants 
from Philadelphia, one with Democratic certificates and one 
with Whig certificates. The balance of power in the legislature 
was involved, and with it the question whether a Democrat or 
a Whig should be elected United States Senator. On the open- 
ing day the legislature assembled in an angry and excited 
temper, and the two hostile parties, sitting in the same hall, 
proceeded simultaneously to elect a Speaker apiece. Partisans 
of both sides thronged the State House, and a noisy struggle 
ensued. Thaddeus Stevens was the principal Whig leader; 
Charles J. Ingersoll the principal Democratic leader. The Gov- 
ernor issued a proclamation declaring that a “lawless, infuri- 
ated, armed mob” had taken possession of Harrisburg for the 
purpose of intimidating the government, and calling upon the 
civil authorities to restore order and the militia to be ready 
to march. Peace was quickly brought about, but the Demo- 
crats were triumphant. They organized the House, and inau- 
gurated their Governor, while a number of Whigs abandoned 
the contest and went home. 

Such violence caused Hone to regard the future with the 
darkest foreboding. The flame was only smothered, he wrote, 
to break out again later. “Charles J. Ingersoll, the author of 
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all the mischief, and other leaders must be hanged to restore 
order.” The whole country seemed to him in a bad state. He 
spoke of a series of maladies and evils—the corruption of the 
government, the civil violence, the fanaticism of the Abolition- 
ists, the violations of neutrality along the Canadian border, 
the reckless grants of assistance to the Texas insurrection- 
ists, the unnecessary and bloody Indian wars, and the insane 
spoils system. The United States, he concluded, required a 
stronger and purer leader than could ever “be found in a mere 
party manager and political demagogue.” 

The prominence of Hone’s place in the city was attested in 
these months by one event after another. He had been elected 
first vice-president of the Bank for Savings, an honor which 
he prized. He had been nominated by the Whigs for the Assem- 
bly, and had refused. The Hone Club had been named after 
him, and his diary records its regular meetings. When the 
American Exchange Bank was organized this fall, he was 
elected president of the Board of Councilors which controlled 
it. He hesitated to accept the position, for his calendar of en- 
gagements was more than full; but this also was a great honor, 
and he finally yielded, 


Saturday, Dec. 8.—Election of Benton. The legislature of 
the State of Missouri did themselves the distinguished honor, 
on the 21st of last month, to elect that prince of humbugs 
and enlightener of the Loco-focos, Mr. Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Senator of the United States for six mortal years more. 

Anti-Abolition Violence. The Baptist meeting-house at 
Reading, Conn., was blown up by gunpowder on the night 
of the 28th of last month. A man named Colver, an aboli- 
tion lecturer, had been holding forth in the church, and was 
to lecture again, when a fanatic on the other side of the 
question placed a keg of powder under the pulpit, and blew 
the whole “sky-high.” 

A Dinner-Party Disturbed by an Unexpected Visitor. We 
had to dine with us to-day Mr. Christopher Hughes, Amer- 
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ican chargé at Stockholm, Col. Webb, Mr. William B. Astor, 
and Dr. Francis. Whilst we were at dinner there was a ring 
at the street doorbell. ‘The boy Daniel went out and found 
nobody there; but there was a basket on the sill of the door, 
which he brought into the dining room, and it was found to 
contain a lovely infant, apparently about a week old, stowed 
away nicely in soft cotton. It had on a clean worked muslin 
frock, lace cap, its underclothes new and perfectly clean, a 
locket on the neck which opened with a spring and con- 
tained a lock of dark hair; the whole covered nicely with a 
piece of new flannel, and a label pinned on the breast on 
which was written, in a female hand, Alfred G. Douglas. It 
was one of the sweetest babies I ever saw; apparently 
healthy. It did not cry during the time we had it, but lay 
in a placid, dozing state, and occasionally, on the approach 
of the light, opened its little, sparkling eyes, and seemed 
satisfied with the company into which it had been so 
strangely introduced. Poor little innocent—abandoned by 
its natural protector, and thrown at its entrance into life 
upon the sympathy of a selfish world, to be exposed, if it 
should live, to the sneers and taunts of uncharitable il- 
legitimacy ! How often in his future life may the bitter wish 
swell in his heart and rise to his lips, that those eyes which 
now opened so mildly upon me whilst I was gazing upon his 
innocent face had been forever closed. My feelings were 
strongly interested, and I felt inclined at first to take in and 
cherish the little stranger; but this was strongly opposed by 
the company, who urged, very properly, that in that case I 
would have twenty more such outlets to my benevolence. I 
reflected, moreover, that if the little urchin should turn out 
bad, he would prove a troublesome inmate; and if intelligent 
and good, by the time he became an object of my affection 
the rightful owners might come and take him away. So John 
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Stotes was summoned, and sent off with the little wanderer 
to the almshouse. 

The group in the kitchen which surrounded the basket, 
before John took it away, would have furnished a capital 
subject for a painter. There was the elegant diplomat, the 
inquisitive doctor, the bluff editor, and the calculating mil- 
lionaire ; my wife and daughters, standing like the daughters 
of Pharaoh over the infant Moses in the bulrushes—all in- 
terested, but differently affected, the maids shoving for- 
ward to get a last peep; little Emily, the black cook, ever and 
anon showing her white teeth; James and Dannie in the 
background, wondering that so great a fuss should be made 
about so small a matter; and John, wrapped up in his char- 
acteristically neat overcoat, waiting, with all the dignified 
composure which marks his demeanor, to receive his interest- 
ing charge and convey it to its destination. 

This affair ended, we returned to the dinner table, the 
game and oysters cold, but our hearts warm; other topics 
soon engrossed us, and it was near midnight when we 
broke up. 

Sunday, Dec. 9.—The Foundling. I went after the morn- 
ing church to look after my pretty little visitor of last eve- 
ning. I found him snugly tucked away in bed, at the alms- 
house (under the charge of Mrs. Frazer, who appears a kind, 
benevolent woman), apparently in good health and likely 
to do well. Mr. Winslow, the respectable keeper, and his 
people, appear much interested for the infant, and do not 
intend at present to send him out to Bellevue, as they usually 
do in these cases. A note of which the following is a copy was 
found in the basket, written in a tremulous female hand, 
and without directions. “Have compassion upon my poor 
orphan child; its father was lost in the Pulaski. I am a poor 
friendless widow in a strange city. Had I kept it, it would 
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have lingered and died with starvation. O, it will drive me 
frantic to think I must part with my first and only pledge 
of my departed husband; but God will forgive me.” 

Friday, Dec. 14.—Hospital in the morning, Savings 
Bank in the afternoon, and afterwards dinner at Mr. 
Abraham Schermerhorn’s. I did not, of course, arrive at my 
last post of duty until an hour after the time I was invited 
for dinner, but quite in time for all beneficial purposes. 

I noticed a fact at the dinner table to-day which proves 
the increased intercourse between the people of the United 
States and Europe. Of a party of twenty seated at the table 
every person has been to Europe, although of the number 
only two, Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Maitland, were foreigners. 
When I first went into dinner company, that distinguished 
class of learned pundits who had been “abroad,” as the term 
then was, was so small that if we had one native who had 
enjoyed that high privilege in a dinner-party he was looked 
up to with profound respect and deference; “a rare bird, and 
somewhat like a black swan.” Now the streams of ac- 
cumulated knowledge may be obtained at innumerable foun- 
tains; the Abraham Schermerhorns, the James J. Joneses, 
the Gibbses, the Primes do pour forth streams of intellectual- 
ity (I wish I had the wheelbarrow which Dr. Francis alluded 
to at the St. Nicholas dinner to carry this long word) suf- 
ficient to assuage the thirst of the most ardent untraveled 
seeker of knowledge. 

Suicide of Robert Furlong. The acquittal of Robinson on 
the charge of murdering Helen Jewett (the foulest blot on 
the jurisprudence of our country) was produced, or so pre- 
tended at the time, by the evidence of Robert Furlong, who 
was suborned to swear that Robinson was in his store at the 
time the atrocious murder was charged to have been com- 
mitted. An account of the death of this wretched man is 
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published in the newspapers, which proves that even in this 
world crimes like his are visited with punishment more severe 
than any that could be inflicted by the hand of man. We shall 
have another lesson one of these days when we come to hear 
the particulars of Robinson’s life and death. 

Saturday, Dec. 15.—Congressional Proceedings. A Loco- 
foco member of Congress from Maine named Atherton 
brought into the House of Representatives on Tuesday last 
certain resolutions on the subject of slavery, declaring that 
the subject was not to be touched, that no petitions should 
be received, and that Congress had no right to meddle with 
slavery in the District of Columbia. This political tool was 
instigated to this measure by his brother Locos of the South, 
who were no doubt pledged to uphold him in his subsequent 
course. The resolutions may or may not have been proper— 
that is not the question; but the outrageous impudence of 
the fellow, and the profligate support which it received 
from his unprincipled party, were evinced in his speaking 
for nearly an hour in support of his resolutions, and con- 
cluding by moving the previous question, thereby preclud- 
ing all reply, and forcing the dose down the reluctant throats 
of men of all political and sectional parties. And to the dis- 
grace of the House, and the mortification of all honest men, 
the motion was carried, and the resolutions adopted without 
a word of comment (even to the phraseology, which John 
P. Kennedy said was so ungrammatical that his stomach, 
which had been to school, could not swallow it), except those 
which the mover had used in their favor, which it is pre- 
sumed he thought unanswerable, and therefore determined 
should remain unanswered. 

I do not recollect that this precise case has ever occurred 
before. Its unblushing impudence is absolutely amusing. 


Monday, Dec. 17.—Mrs. Brevoort’s Party. Mrs. Bre- 
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voort opened her splendid house on Saturday evening to a 
large party. I went with my daughter Catharine. It was a 
grand affair; there is not a house in the city so well cal- 
culated to entertain such an assemblage. Five large rooms 
open on one floor, and a spacious hall besides, with a noble 
staircase. This is the first time all this has been shown to the 
bon-ton, and the capriciousness of the master and mistress is 
so great that it may remain a sealed book for half a dozen 
years, unless the present freak should continue. This was a 
musical party, and even I, who in instrumental music am no 
great dab, was delighted by the violin of Signor Rapetti, 
and the piano by Mynheer Schaftenberg. 

Death of Mrs. Rumpff. The Utica brings the intelligence 
of the death of Mrs. Eliza Rumpff, wife of Vincent Rumpff, 
minister resident at Paris from the Hansa towns, and daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Jacob Astor. This lady leaves no children. 
There are, therefore, but three children to inherit the larg- 
est fortune in the State—William B. Astor, Mrs. Langdon, 
and a son who is not likely to interfere with the claims of 
the others. If William lives to old age he will probably be 
richer than his father now is. 


The Mrs. Brevoort here referred to was Mrs. Henry Bre- 
voort, Jr., a Southern lady. Her husband, a cultivated member 
of an old New York family, was in 1845 estimated to be one 
of the city’s few millionaires. His parents had owned a small 
farm just north of Tenth Street on Manhattan Island, and 
he increased the wealth which this gave him by operations in 
Wall Street. 

Hone’s entry regarding the estate of old John Jacob Astor 
reflects the keen interest which all New Yorkers felt in the 
growth of the largest fortune in the country. Numerous diary 
Jottings show that Hone was on terms of intimacy with both 
the old merchant and his son William B. Astor. Indeed, the 
elder Astor liked people with a literary turn; he delighted in 
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entertaining Washington Irving, and in his old age took Fitz- 
Greene Halleck to live with him and help manage his affairs. 
He had now retired from active business, and after building 
the Astor House had made a present of it to his son; but it 
was to be a decade before Hone walked after his coffin as a 
pall-bearer. Hone was of course absurdly cautious in proph- 
esying that if William B. Astor lived to old age he would 
be richer than his father. Already William Astor had received 
the estate of his rich old bachelor uncle, Henry. He was vir- 
tually the only son, for his unfortunate brother had lost the 
use of his faculties and had to be cared for like a child. By 
the close of the Civil War William’s wealth was destined to ex- 
ceed anything of which his fur-trading father ever dreamed. 


Wednesday, Dec. 26.—Stwpendous Defalcation. The re- 
port of the Treasury Department on the defalcation of Mr. 
Swartwout presents the following statement of the deficit 
at the end of each year of his term of office. If true, it is the 
most appalling account of delinquency ever exhibited in this 
country, and no man of common sense can hold the Treasury 
Department innocent in the affair. If they had not sense 
enough to discover and check an evil of this magnitude they 
ought to have been turned out with disgrace; if they had 
and did not do it they ought to be hanged. Swartwout’s def- 
icits at the end of each year were: On Dec. 31, 1830, $622; 
on Dec. 31, 1831, $1,168; on Dec. 31, 1832, $30,801; on 
Dec, 31, 1836, $336,718; on March 28, 1838, $1,225,705. 

Thursday, Dec. 27.—Ohio Senator. Loco-focoism in its 
most odious sense reigns paramount in the great State of 
Ohio. Its population, consisting principally of New Eng- 
landers, have become recreant to the honest maxims of their 
ancestors. . . . A late election in Ohio for a Senator in 
Congress has resulted in the choice of Benjamin Tappan, a 
Loco-foco of the first water and a leading Abolitionist. He is 
the elder brother of Arthur and Lewis Tappan of this city, 
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apostles of the same faith and conspicuous disturbers of the 
public peace. But in addition to all this the Senator-elect is 
an infidel. It is said that his nomination by Gen. Jackson to 
the office of district judge was rejected by the Senate 
avowedly on this ground, they deeming it improper that 
the duties of a judicial officer should be performed by a man 
who disbelieved the obligation of an oath. 


The year closed with the Hone Club vigorously launched. It 
met on Christmas Eve and again on New Year’s Eve. Hone 
tells us that on the former occasion there was “a good dinner, 
good singing, and plenty of wine.” He had written an ode for 
the organization, which was set to music and sung. A some- 
what mixed composition, it hymned the glories of patriotism, 
protection to merchants, national union, truth, love, friend- 
ship, and good wine: 


Shall Truth, Love, and Friendship our club still unite, 
And the cares of the day ne’er extend to the night? 
Shall innocent mirth and good humor abound, 
And our bosom beat high as each Monday comes ’round? 
Gentlemen of the Jury, are you all agreed? 
President: Agreed 
Chorus: Agreed, agreed; we are all of one mind, 
For Truth, Love, and Friendship our verdict we find. 


Dr. Francis, Hone’s friend, tells us in “Old New York” 
that the fortnightly gatherings of the Hone Club ceased only 
with the death of the diarist. “Their festivals,” he says, “were 
of the highest order of gustatory enjoyment—the appetite 
could ask no more—and a Devonshire duke might have been as- 
tounded at the amplitude of the repast, and the richness and 
style of the entertainment.” He adds that members, in truly 
club-like spirit, forbade all dicussions of religious questions, 
party politics, and individual personalities. “Its themes were the 
American Revolution and its heroes; the framers of the Consti- 
tution, the United States judiciary, New York and her im- 
provements, Clinton and the canal, the mercantile advancement 
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of the city, banks, Washington and Hamilton, Hancock and 
Adams, the Union and its powers.” It sometimes had leading 
statesmen for its guests. “Webster was cherished as a divinity 
among them, and in this circle of unalloyed friendship and de- 
votion his absorbed mind often experienced relief in the cheering 
views of busy life imparted by his associates and in the esti- 
mates formed of national measures; while he himself proved the 
great expositor of characters deceased, something after the 
manner of another Plutarch, the instructive chronicler of his- 
torical events lost in the mysticism of conflicting accounts, 
and the vindicator of the genius and wisdom of government 
founded on cautious legislation and conservative policy.” In 


other words, it was a decidedly Whiggish club. 


Monday, Dec. 31.—The Club dined at Mr. John Ward’s. 
Among the supernumeraries were Mr. Warren, a jovial, 
agreeable gentleman from New Bedford, a friend of Grin- 
nell’s, and Dr. Francis. We sat until the old year had nearly 
expired, and hailed the coming of the new one, which I hope 
will not ‘follow in the steps of its illustrious predecessor.” 


1839 
A Run for the State Senate; The Patroon War 


Hone had now fairly recovered from the strain of those 
weeks during 1838 in which he had felt almost overwhelmed by 
his debts. “There is an awful change in my circumstances, 
which can never be repaired,” he writes on New Year’s Day. 
“T have lost two thirds of my fortune, and I have only to call 
to my aid philosophy and resignation, and to be thankful for 
the blessings I still enjoy. It is a consolation that as yet I 
have met all my obligations honorably, and have no reason 
to fear my ability to continue to do so. My children shall in- 
herit a good name from their father; they must make the most 
of it, for I greatly fear it will be their only inheritance.” As 
a matter of fact, the best contemporary estimates of his finan- 
cial position show he was still worth $150,000, a large sum for 
the thirties. 

He consoled himself by thinking, as he trudged about in the 
bright sunshine without an overcoat, paying his New Year’s 
calls, of the happy advances the Whig Party had made during 
the year. They held half of the House of Representatives, and 
in the next Congress would have a majority. In New York 
State they had elected a Governor and a majority of the 
Assembly. The city had a Whig mayor, a Whig Council, and 
four Whig Representatives in Congress. Every one was look- 


ing forward to see what Gov. Seward would accomplish in 
Albany. 


Thursday, Jan. 8.—The new Governor seems from the 
following article in the paper to excite some interest in 
Albany. “The number of visitors at the Governor’s house 
to-day was not an assemblage, but a crowd, a jam, a multi- 
tude. ‘The Governor had five tables tastefully arranged and 


abundantly provided with hams, cold turkeys, round of 
378 
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beef, and all other eatables and drinkables. There was a most 
eager desire to see the new chief magistrate, and when the 
crowd outside had increased to, an uncountable multitude, 
the Governor appeared at one of the windows, and told them 
he was sorry his home could not contain all his friends. He 
hoped to meet them all hereafter, severally. His little speech 
was well received, and the thousands went away in good 
humor.” 

Monday, Jan. 7.—Steamer Royal William. The ability of 
the steam packets to make a westerly winter passage from 
Europe is now tested. The Royal William arrived here 
yesterday, having sailed from Liverpool the 15th of Decem- 
ber. 

The Club dined at Mr. Russell’s, Messrs. Duer and Colt 
absent. We had among the supernumeraries Mr. Webster, 
who is here on his way to Washington. He was in exuberant 
spirits, and more agreeable than I have seen him on any 
former occasion. We sat until 11 o’clock and broke up after 
a grand chorus of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Thursday, Jan. 17.—Center Market. A new market has 
been erected fronting on Center Street and extending from 
Spring to Broome Street. It is a handsome edifice, of brick 
closed in with doors and windows, much the finest market in 
the city, and promises to be a great accommodation to us up- 
town people. There was a great ball in the upper saloons of 
the market this evening, at which it is said one thousand 
persons sat down to dinner. 

Thursday, Jan. 24.—Investigating Committee. One of the 
hardest fights the two political parties in Congress have ever 
had has just terminated in favor of the Whigs by a small 
majority. It arose on the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the causes of the late defalcations here and else- 
where. The Whigs proposed that instead of leaving the ap- 
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pointments to the Speaker, who would of course appoint a 
majority of birds of his own feather, and thereby stifle all 
inquiry which might tend to inculpate their.own party, and 
expose the misdeeds of the administration, the selection 
should be made by ballot. This course, so obviously fair if 
the suspected parties are innocent and wish to have it proved, 
was violently opposed by Cambreleng and the rest of the 
Loco-focos, who threw every obstacle in the way of a fair 
investigation. But it was adopted. It was some time before 
three Van Buren men could be found to accept the ap- 
pointment. 

Monday, Jan. 28.—I heard a capital sermon yesterday 
morning in Trinity Church from Prof. McVickar of Colum- 
bia College. He does not often treat us; but when he does, it 
is a treat indeed. He comes with a sermon well prepared, 
logical, learned, of the purest English, and a style sur- 
passingly beautiful. 

I remember John McVickar a child in his father’s house, 
at which time I, a boy not much older than himself, was fre- 
quently a visitor and sometimes an inmate of the family. He 
then stuttered in the most painful manner. He was a deep 
student, and seemed at that early age to be preparing for a 
profession in which that impediment in speaking would 
prove a fatal obstacle; so he patiently and laboriously went 
to work on the Demosthenian plan, and recited and ha- 
rangued daily, his mouth filled with pebbles, urttil he con- 
quered in a great measure his infirmity. 

Chancellor Kent. Take this gentleman for “all in all,” 
he is the loveliest man I ever knew, and I consider the in- 
timacy which exists between us one of the greatest privileges 
and highest honors I enjoy. He has “dropt in” frequently 
of late to see us; last evening he sat about an hour, cheerful, 
playful, and instructive; such a mixture of learning and 
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simplicity; a head so sound and a heart so light; a con- 
science free from reproach, and an imagination poetical as 
that of a youthful lover! And this man is seventy-five years 
of age. So much for good habits, early assumed and never de- 
parted from; industry, sobriety, a course of life void of of- 
fense before God and man; an enthusiastic love of literature 
and an habitual aversion to debt, that fell disturber of the 
happiness of professional men. Such is James Kent. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer. This excellent man, the con- 
temporary and friend of James Kent, follows him on the 
same page not to record his living virtues but to mourn his 
decease. He died on Saturday last at his house in Albany 
at four o’clock, suddenly, whilst seated at the dinner table. 
Gen. Van Rensselaer, better known by the familiar and af- 
fectionate title of the “Patroon,” a Dutch word to express 
“the lord of the manor,” from his extensive patrimonial 
estates, has held many important civil and military offices. 
He was a Federalist of the old school, and the candidate 
of that party on more than one occasion for the office of 
Governor. Few men were more extensively known and be- 
loved; of gentlemanly manners, one of “the Lord’s noble- 
men,” amiable disposition, great benevolence, and active 
public spirit. His ability to do good, which from his great 
wealth was more enlarged than that of most men, was never 
sparingly exerted for the good of his fellow citizens, or 
the promotion of the public works of the State. He was 
closely identified with the great canal system, and an early 
and active coadjutor of DeWitt Clinton in the great work 
which immortalized him. 

Monday, Feb. 4.—My son John left home a fortnight 
ago to attend to some business at Spencer, Tioga County, 
and returned this evening. His journey has been most dis- 
astrous, and the poor fellow has suffered severely from 
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cold, hunger, fatigue, and every other discomfort that at- 
tends traveling in winter. After transacting his business at 
Spencer and Owego, he started in the mail for Utica, was 
overtaken by a snowstorm, nearly frozen to death, and un- 
able to proceed, carried nearly lifeless to a log hut, where 
he was brought to by kind but rough treatment; he was 
fed upon salt fish and potatoes, not twice laid, as the sailors 
call it, but several times. He got on as far as Cortland 
village in Cortland County, from whence he wrote us a 
letter which might pass for an additional chapter to the 
lamentations of Jeremiah. 

Thursday, Feb. 7.—Theater. I went this evening to the 
Park Theater to see a new piece, patched up from the abom- 
inable story of “Nicholas Nickleby,” but it was to me stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. I know not whether it should be cause 
for rejoicing or sorrow, but I find my fondness for the 
theater greatly diminished. 

Thursday, Feb. 14.—Theodore Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey has been elected Chancellor of New York University 
in the place of Dr. Mathews. This gentleman was recently 
a Senator in Congress from New Jersey, and enjoys a 
high reputation for piety, learning, talents, and patriotism. 
I think the selection gives a promise of a termination of the 
difficulties which have beset this institution. 

Thurday, Feb. 21.—Northeastern Boundary. This trou- 
blesome bone of contention has caused of late new excitement 
on the frontier. The people of Maine have been arrested by 
the British for a trespass on the disputed territory, and the 
British agent has been taken and imprisoned on our side. 
Goy. Sir John Harvey of New Brunswick and the Goy- 
ernor of Maine, Fairfield, have issued their several procla- 
mations and manifestoes. Gov. Fairfield has ordered out 
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1,000 troops and has also made a sort of requisition upon 
the State of Massachusetts to assist in defending the pos- 
session in which the latter has a joint interest, but Gov. 
Everett, with his usual good sense, declines having any- 
thing to do with the affair, until it becomes national, and 
would rather receive orders from Washington than Bangor. 
It would be too bad if these Maine people, by taking the 
quarrel into their own hands, should bring on a war between 
the two countries. 


Hone occupied his leisure during these days by attending 
a series of lectures by the Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks on “Amer- 
ican Antiquities,” which he praises highly; by dining with Col. 
James Watson Webb; by going to a meeting of the trustees 
of Columbia College at which it was voted to establish a med- 
ical school; by re-reading Goethe’s “Sorrows of Werther” and 
dropping a tear upon it; and by participating in various fam- 
ily festivities, including the wedding of a niece. He was highly 
indignant over the proceedings at Albany. The Assembly there 
was Whig, the Senate Democratic; and the stubborn Senators 
refused to allow a joint ballot for the election of a United 
States Senator, knowing that Nathaniel P. Tailmadge would 
be at once returned. 

An interesting bit of boyhood reminiscence is included by 
Hone in a note upon a theological treatise which he had been 
reading. This book demonstrated by a very devious method 
that Paul had written the Acts. The diarist writes that it 
would be just as sensible to prove that Washington commanded 
in the Revolution “by the testimony of Philip Hone, an ob- 
scure individual, who in 1839 made known to his children, his 
kindred and acquaintances, his knowledge of the fact in ques- 
tion; how that he had heard his father describe the triumphal 
entry of the commander in chief into the city of New York 
in 1783; how he himself had when a boy seen the same illus- 
trious individual take the oath of office as President of the 
United States under the Federal Constitution; and how the 
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ears of his memory still rang with the shouts of the people 
who were assembled on that great occasion in front of the old 


City Hall, at the head of Broad Street.” 


Tuesday, March 5.—John Quincy Adams. I received a 
letter this morning from Mr. James Hackett, enclosing one 
from the Hon. John Quincy Adams. On some occasion 
within a few years past, when Mr. Hackett and I were 
fellow passengers on board a steamer on Lake Ontario, 
I was relating to him an interesting conversation which I 
had with Mr. Adams at my table on a certain occasion when 
he gave me and my company an analytical disquisition upon 
the character of Hamlet, and other critical remarks upon 
Shakespeare so eloquent as to leave a strong impression on 
my memory. Mr. Hackett, who has recently returned from 
Washington, sent to Mr. Adams a copy of Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece, with his remarks interleaved in manuscript; to 
which Mr. Adams responded in this letter. 

What an astonishing man this is! Engaged in all im- 
portant public measures, never out of his seat in Congress, 
working more laboriously in anything he undertakes than 
any other person I ever knew; acquainted with all subjects 
and thoroughly with most, and trifling like a youthful poet 
when he first begins to “lisp in numbers” with subjects that 
other wise men disdain to stoop to. Such are the pursuits of 
this truly great man. . . . The remarks of Mr. Adams on 
the character of Hamlet, or rather the intention of Shake- 
speare when he drew it, resemble in some particulars those 
which he made in the delightful conversation at my home 
to which both the letters refer ; but they are less copious and 
want the eloquence and enthusiasm of the speaker, the fire 
of his eye beaming from under his bald brow, the episodial 
learning which adorned his harangue, and the profound at- 
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tention and ardent curiosity which marked its reception by 
his auditors and encouraged him to proceed. 

Monday, March 18.—Hone Club. We had an uncom- 
monly pleasant dinner of the Club at Blatchford’s—gay, 
jovial, and somewhat noisy. This was caused by the presence 
of several distinguished and agreeable guests: Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Southard, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hoggman, Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. John A. King, and Mr. Young. We sat until to-morrow 
was near at hand. 

Friday, March 22.—Hard Times. The rumors of war on 
the northeastern boundary—burn the pine logs which have 
set it agoing—together with the bank difficulties in the 
Southern and Western States, occasioned by a premature 
resumption of specie payments, have caused another panic 
in New York. The blossoms of hope which had sprung up 
in the brief sunshine of confidence are again blighted by the 
frosts of suspicion. The pockets of rich men which had 
opened a little are now closely buttoned up, and “No trust” 
is once more the chilling maxim of commercial dealings. 
Stocks have fallen suddenly; trade is at a standstill. New 
York cannot collect her debts and the banks are looking to 
their own safety. In the meantime the markets are higher 
than ever. Beef and mutton sell at 18 to 25 cents a pound, 
and how the poor man manages to get a dinner for his 
family passes my comprehension. Suppose we succeed in 
turning out Van Buren and his scurvy pack, shall we be 
any better off? Doubtful, very doubtful! 

Thursday, March 28.—Indian stories are now all the 
vogue in the United States and Canada. Col. McKinney’s 
“Indian Portraits” is a stupendous work, by which, I have 
been told, the publishers will realize a profit of $100,000. 
Catlin is delighting everybody by an exhibition of his own 
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paintings and of curiosities and relics collected during a 
residence of five years among the Indians. Washington 
Irving’s “Tour on the Prairies” and subsequently his “As- 
toria” have aided in directing public attention to the annals 
of the red men. Latrobe also wrote an excellent book on 
the same subject, all of which are seen, heard, and read 
by learned men and fashionable ladies; but in my judg- 
ment the little duodecimo two-volume book of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s “Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,” is the best 
we have had. . 

Saturday, March 30.—Mr. Biddle’s Resignation. The 
monster no longer keeps guard at the mouth of his den. 
The specter which for so long frighted old Jackson “from 
his propriety” and subsequently disturbed the slumbers of 
his successor is “laid in the Red Sea’’; or, to speak more to 
the point, the undaunted opponent of arbitrary power, and 
the skillful regulator of currency and credit, has retired 
from the field of his triumph and his labors. The resignation 
of Mr. Biddle as a director and the president of the Bank 
of the United States is announced in the papers of this day. 
This event, unexpected here and known only to a few friends 
in Philadelphia, took place yesterday in an address to the 
directors. He puts his resignation upon the ground of a 
desire for retirement, the necessity for which is indicated 
by a delicate state of health, which may be attributed to 
most laborious exertions for twenty years past in the serv- 
ice of the bank. This is no doubt the true reason, though 
rumor has given out others, among which is the preposterous 
one of his being called by Mr. Van Buren to the head of 
the Treasury Department. .. . 

The truth is that Mr. Biddle is a good writer, and rather 
prene to trifle in the flowery paths of poetry; and now that 
he has had glory enough as a financier, it is not unnatural 
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that he should seek for literary distinction. Besides, he pos- 
sesses a beautiful seat on the banks of the Delaware, where 
there is a miniature facsimile of the monster’s marble den 
in Chestnut Street; and he raises fine grapes and gets a 
good price for them in the Philadelphia market, and has as 
good a right to enjoy otiwm cum dignitate as anybody I 
know. 

On the resignation of Mr. Biddle the directors of the 
Bank, after passing a vote of thanks and other compli- 
mentary measures, elected Thomas Dunlap a director and 
then President to fill his place. This gentleman, of whom 
report speaks in the highest terms, has been for some time 
past one of the cashiers. The price of the stock of the Bank 
fell a little in Wall Street, on the receipt of this intelligence, 
but soon recovered when it was found that all things were 
right. 

Friday, April 5.—Gen. Scott and Sir John Harvey. What 
a pleasant thing it is to see gentlemen come in contact with 
each other! Sir John Harvey, the governor of New Brun- 
swick, who could not negotiate with the fiery cocksparrow 
of Maine, finds no difficulty when fairly and honorably met 
by one whom he at once recognizes as a gentleman. Scott has 
succeeded in setting all things right on the border. The 
governors on both sides have acceded to the arrangement, 
the forces are all withdrawn, and the quarrel is left, where 
it of right belongs, to the respective governments of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Died on Tuesday last, at Wilmington, Del., Hezekiah 
Niles, the conductor of Niles’ Register (the best statistical 
publication and record of national events in this country), 
and the father of the “American System.” His name stood 
high on the tariff of private worth and public service. 

Tuesday, April 9.—The first day of the charter election ; 
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a fine bright morning, which we Whigs always consider 
favorable. It will be a hard battle. Both parties are san- 
guine, and by the time the sun sets on Thursday, there will 
be lying and cheating, swearing and corruption enough to 
illustrate all the bright features of the universal suffrage 
system. 

Friday, April 12.—The Election. The polls closed last 
evening. The Whigs are beaten. Violence, corruption, and 
immorality have prevailed. Isaac L. Varian is elected mayor 
by a majority of about 1200 votes over Aaron Clark, the 
present mayor; and from that result there is no doubt that 
the Loco-focos have gained in the Common Council twelve 
wards out of seventeen. . . . The enormous number of 41,- 
000 votes were taken; there are not as many voters in the 
city, but the whole affair is a farce. Cheating and false- 
swearing are the means by which our charter elections are 
carried, and those who do most of them will succeed as 
long as the present vile laws are in force. The republic can- 
not stand. 

I dined at Mr. William Astor’s; a large party and splen- 
did dinner. 

Monday. April 15.—Arrival of the Great Western. The 
arrival of this packet has been looked for with great anxiety. 
She sailed on March 28, and arrived at 12 o’clock last night, 
having encountered on her voyage an unchanging series of 
head winds and severe gales. This is the longest voyage the 
Great Western has ever made; but it proves, more than any 
other, the advantage of steam navigation. Capt. Hoskin 
says that a sailing vessel would not (with the wind and 
weather he has had) have been now more than two or three 
days on her way out. 


Public anxiety in relation to the reception of the boun- 
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dary war news in England is greatly allayed by this ar- 
rival. The subject engrossed the papers there and was 
treated according to the politics of the several parties. But 
in Parliament and amongst enlightened people of different 
politics no apprehension of war seems to exist; American 
securities are in greater favor than at the last advices, and 
cotton has risen. This news, which is considered favorable 
on all sides, had a visible effect this morning in Wall Street; 
smiling faces and joyful greetings were seen on all sides, 
and stocks rose two or three points. 

Mr. Samuel Cunard and Judge Haliburton are passen- 
gers in the Great Western. The former gentleman has made 
a contract with the general postoffice for the conveyance 
of the British mails to and from Halifax and Boston in 
steam vessels, for which he is to receive £55,000 per annum. 

The Hone Club dined at Mr. Amory’s. All the members 
were present except Mr. Duer—gone to Europe. In the 
number of guests was Mr. Webster, jovial and agreeable 
as usual. I think it not by any means improbable that if a 
special minister should be appointed by the President, under 
the act of Congress, to go to England about the boundary 
question, Mr. Webster may be the man. He told me that the 
Governor of Maine, the members of Congress, and the legis- 
lature of that State had united without regard to party 
in an application to that effect, and I am tolerably sure that 
he expects it. It seems to me that it would be a good stroke 
of policy for Mr. Van Buren. He would get one rival out of 
the way and neutralize his opposition and that of his East- 
ern friends, and if the negotiation should fail and trouble 
grow out of it, he would be able to shift a good part of 
the blame from his own shoulders. Mr. Webster would go 
without hesitation, and he seems to have made up his mind 
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to visit Europe next month as an individual if not in a pub- 
lic capacity. I wish he may. He would create a great sensa- 
tion in England. 


This talk of sending Webster to England as a commissioner 
to settle the boundary dispute proved to be empty. He did, 
however, take his family abroad upon a visit of pleasure, and 
received much admiration and attention. At the moment it 
seemed quite possible that the Whig nomination would fall 
to him; Clay had apparently been eliminated by the defeat of 
1832, and Harrison by that of 1836. We may be sure that 
Hone shared in Webster’s hopes, which were destined to be 
cruelly frustrated. 

Hone records the death of two notable old Revolutionary 
veterans—Col. Aaron Ogden in Jersey City, at the age of 83, 
and Gen. Samuel Smith, the mayor of Baltimore, formerly a 
Senator from Maryland, at the age of 87. Ogden died very 
poor, and had been compelled to subsist on the scanty revenues 
of the collector of the port for Jersey City; Smith was a rich 
man. The diarist also notes the departure from New York in 
the packet Siddons of two very rich Britons, William Brown 
and his son Alexander Brown of Liverpool. They were part- 
ners in the great mercantile house of William and James Brown 
& Co. of Liverpool, and Brown Brothers of New York. Hone 
attended a benefit at the National Theater for Wallack, and 
a little later went to the artists’ supper of the National Acad- 
emy, of which he was an honorary member. This entertain- 
ment preceded the opening of the spring exhibition. There 
were about fifty at table, with S. F. B. Morse, the estimable 
president, at the head, and Hone at his right hand. “Our 
table,” writes Hone, “was placed in the middle of the great 
exhibition room, brilliantly lighted, and we were surrounded 
by the beautiful collection of pictures, fresh from the easels 
of the accomplished artists, who were partaking of the double 
enjoyment of the banquet before them, and the well-earned 
reputation derived from the successful result of their interest- 
ing labors.” He noted the influence of William S. Mount, “the 
American Wilkie,” in the large number of genre paintings. 
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An interesting note upon New York customs appears under 
date of March 29—Good Friday. The diarist went to Church 
in the morning, and afterwards down to Wall Street, which 
he found as busy as ever. “Good Friday,” he writes, “was 
formerly kept with a considerable degree of solemnity. The 
banks and most of the shops were kept closed, and Episco- 
palians especially made it a point to abstain from business as 
strictly on that day as on the Sabhath; but it is now scarcely 
observed at all.” 


Friday, April 26.—Gen. Scott has returned from his last 
excursion to the northern frontier, where he was sent to set 
matters to rights between the loafer loyalists of Canada and 
the loafer patriots of the United States. I do not know how 
he has succeeded, for I was not at home when he did me 
the honor to call this morning; Catharine and the girls saw 
him and say he looks very well considering the labor he has 
performed within the last two or three months, during which 
time he has been constantly employed in the public service, 
adding to his military renown the blessings which await the 
peacemaker. In the course of this severe tour of duty he 
has traveled (by land principally) 4700 miles. He is now 
“the observed of all observers,” and who knows what he 
may be hereafter? 

Tuesday, April 30.—Celebration of the Historical So- 
ciety. The semi-centennial celebration of the inauguration 
of Washington, which took place in this city on the 30th 
of April, 1789, was held this day and went off triumphantly. 
I was one of the committee of arrangements, and as the 
day approached, became extremely anxious. . . . But my 
fears were groundless; it could not have been better. 

The members of the society and invited guests assembled 
at the City Hotel, and walked in procession to the New 
Dutch Church, in Nassau Street. The church was filled on 
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our arrival, and hundreds could not obtain admission. . . . 
The ceremony commenced with a prayer from Dr. Knox, 
one of the pastors of the church, long, dull, and inappropri- 
ate; to which succeeded an ode, written for the occasion by 
Mr. Bryant, and sung by the choir of the church to the 
sublime tune of Old Hundred Psalm. The ode, in my judg- 
ment, is very so-so, considering it is the production of the 
crack poet of New York. 

Then came the oration by the venerable ex-President of 
the United States, John Quincy Adams. It was in truth 
“well to be there.” It does not often fall to the lot of any 
man to hear or read so masterly a production, eloquent in 
language, powerful in argument, refined in taste, glowing 
with patriotism, and fraught with instruction. The history 
of the formation of the government, of the desolate state 
of public affairs in the dreary interval between the termi- 
nation of the war and the Declaration of Independence; the 
violent and pertinacious opposition of the Anti-Federalists 
to the new Constitution; and finally, the glorious consum- 
mation of the principles of the Revolution and the establish- 
ment of liberty and peace by the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the seal to which was affixed by the event which we 
were celebrating. All this, together with some touching and 
interesting details of events attending the triumphal jour- 
ney of Washington, his reception in this city, and the ad- 
ministering of the oath in front of the City Hall—this day 
fifty years ago—was given in a voice and manner eloquent 
and animated, but tremulous and feeble. The orator oc- 
cupied a little more than two hours in reading it, and 
skipped over many leaves. I am much mistaken if, when it 
comes to be read, it does not prove to be one of the most 
able political papers known in this country. Broad, old- 
fashioned federal doctrine, strongly laid down and stoutly 
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supported, and proven to have been that on which alone 
the government could have been successfully formed and 
happily maintained. 

The ceremonies in the church were concluded by a truly 
apostolic benediction from the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, deliv- 
ered with all that fervor and devotional solemnity which 
characterizes my reverend and estimable friend. 

The Dinner. Then came the tug of war. At five o’clock 
the subscribers to the dinner and the invited guests began 
to assemble at the City Hotel, and a few minutes before 
six the company were seated at the table. I had been 
dragged into this affair somewhat unwillingly, for I doubted 
if there was patriotic feeling enough in this busy, money- 
seeking, interested community to get up and carry through 
a thing of this sort, upon abstract principles of patriotism, 
without political excitement or present popular impulse. 
There was no danger about the ceremonies at the church. 
Admission cost nothing, and there would be naturally more 
or less curiosity to hear a gentleman whose talents all ac- 
knowledged, and whose public career has been marked, of 
late, with considerable eccentricity. There was no ground 
for apprehension on that subject. But the dinner—the din- 
ner—there was the rub; and after inviting some twenty 
distinguished guests, to have failed there and presented a 
beggarly account of empty seats would have been mortify- 
ing indeed. Impressed with these feelings I worked tolerably 
hard, toward the last, to avert the consequence I appre- 
hended; but my mind was never at ease until the hour of 
assembling, when I found that all was right. There was an 
assemblage of first-rate men, large as the saloon of the City 
Hotel could conveniently accommodate. There were three 
tables down the length of the room, each containing sixty- 
two places, all filled, besides the cross table at the top, at 
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which were seated the guests, to the number of about eight- 
een. Mr. Stuyvesant, the president, presided; I was the 
first vice-president.“ 


These guests included Ex-President Adams, Gen. Winfield 
Scott, Senator Southard of New Jersey, Gov. Pennington of 
Massachusetts, Gen. Morgan Lewis, Col. John Trumbull, 
President Duer of Columbia College, and Commodore Claxton 
of the frigate Constitution. The hall was decorated with Stu- 
art’s fine portraits of the first five Presidents, lent by Col. 
George Gibbs, and Pyne’s original portrait of Washington, 
lent by Henry Brevoort. A transparent painting of Old Fed- 
eral Hall, at the head of Broad Street, where the inauguration 
of 1789 was conducted, was placed behind the chair of Mr. 
Stuyvesant, the chairman; and the curtain which covered this 
was twitched away when, in the course of the evening, the 
first allusion was made to it. 

Hone gives a list of the thirteen toasts, beginning with 
“George Washington; his example was perfect,” and ending 
with “Women; the best teachers and guardians of sound prin- 
ciples.” Old J. Q. Adams responded to the third toast, “The 
orator of the day,” in what Hone calls “a touching and elo- 
quent speech.” After the regular speeches were over, Mr. 
Stuyvesant called upon Hone for a volunteer toast, and the 
diarist made a short address, in which he “took occasion to 
pass a compliment upon the veteran Governor Lewis, now pres- 
ent, who then, as Colonel Lewis, commanded the troops who 
escorted the President from his lodgings to the hall.”? Every- 
thing went off well. “Thus ended brilliantly,” Hone writes, 
“the day which I had anticipated with painful misgivings.” 


Wednesday, May 1.—May-Day is fine, pleasant weather, 
much to the comfort of jaded wives and fretting husbands. 
There is a great deal of moving in the streets out of Broad- 
way, in the upper part of the city, but less I think than 
usual amongst the tenants of good houses. But the pulling 
down of houses and stores in the lower parts is awful. 
Brickbats, rafters, and slates are showering down in every 
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direction. There is no safety on the sidewalks, and the 
head must be saved at the expense of dirtying the boots. In 
Wall Street, besides the great. Exchange, which occupies 
with huge blocks of granite a few acres of the highway of 
merchants, there is the beautiful new Bank of the United 
States opposite, still obstructing the walk. Besides which 
four banks, the City, Manhattan, Merchants’, and Union, 
are in progress of destruction; it looks like the ruin oc- 
casioned by an earthquake. The house at the corner of 
Broadway is undergoing alteration, which usurps the side- 
walk. My poor dear house at 235 Broadway is coming down 
forthwith, and in a few weeks the home of my happy days 
will be incontinently swept from the earth. Farther up, at 
the corner of Chambers Street, a row of low buildings has 
been removed to make way for one of those mighty edifices 
called hotels—eating, drinking, and lodging above, and gay 
shops below; and so all the way up. The spirit of pulling 
down and building up is abroad. The whole of New York 
is rebuilt about once in ten years. 

Saturday, May 4.—Trial of Pirates. Two men, named 
Cornelius Wilhelms and Isaac Ver Bruggen, have been tried 
in the circuit court of the United States and convicted of 
piracy and murder on board the Braganza on the high 
seas. The case was one of great atrocity ; the crew murdered 
the captain and the chief mate, confined the owner and his 
wife, the captain and his wife, and the second mate several 
days, and then sent them adrift in the boat. The mutineers 
ran the vessel ashore, and went to Emden in Hanover, where 
they were arrested and sent to this country for trial. 

Monday, May 6.—Kent Club. I went on Saturday eve- 
ning to a meeting of the Kent Club at David B. Ogden’s. 
These have been pleasant reunions throughout the winter. 
The club consists of judges and lawyers, who meet and 
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sup at each other’s houses on Saturday evenings in suc- 
cession ; distinguished strangers are invited, and a few lay- 
men, in which last number it has been my .good fortune to 
be frequently included. I have not always been able to at- 
tend when invited, but when I have the conversation of these 
learned “luminaries of the law” has greatly instructed and 
delighted me. The evening is usually divided equally be- 
tween wisdom and joviality. Until ten o’clock they talk law 
and science and philosophy, and then the scene changes to 
the supper-table, where Blackstone gives place to Heidsick, 
reports of champagne bottles are preferred to law reports, 
and the merits of oyster pAtés and charlotte russe are alone 
summed up. 

New Church of the Messiah. A splendid church edifice has 
been erected in Broadway, opposite Waverly place, for the 
congregation under the care of the Rev. Mr. Orville Dewey 
—Unitarians, who worshiped formerly in the church cor- 
ner of Prince and Mercer Streets, which was burnt down. 
The new church was dedicated on Thursday last, and there 
was service in it yesterday morning and evening. The con- 
gregation is very large, which with a large number of per- 
sons of other denominations, attracted by the popularity of 
the preacher and the beauty of the edifice, occasioned a 
crowd sufficient to fill the church and all the approaches to 
it. The building is of stone, with a noble square tower which 
is conspicuous the whole length of Broadway. The walls are 
painted in fresco, giving a solemn religious aspect to this 
splendid temple, equaled by no other in the city. But in 
fact the architecture of the upper part of the city, both in 
private and public buildings, is so greatly improved that 
the two extremes present an appearance as dissimilar as 
that of the old and the new towns of Edinburgh. 

Thursday, May 7.—Death of John Galt. Mr. Galt died 
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at Greenock of a paralytic attack on the 12th of April. 
This gentleman, with whom I was personally acquainted 
when he was in this country, and with whom I have sub- 
sequently corresponded, has had frequent severe attacks 
of paralysis which confined him to his chamber for several 
years, his physical faculties quite destroyed; but while in 
this melancholy state he has written me several letters, the 
last of which seemed to give evidence that his mind had not 
lost its vigor. 

His “Ayrshire Legatees,” “Annals of the Parish,” and 
other beautiful novels illustrative of Scottish manners have 
rendered him highly distinguished amongst the literary men 
of the present day; and his “Laurie Todd” has added 
greatly to the importance, if not to the stature, of our vain 
little Scottish-American friend Grant Thorburn. 

Tuesday, May 14.—Gov. Seward. During my absence 
Gov. Seward has been in town for two days, Thursday and 
Friday. He came to attend the anniversary meeting of the 
American Bible Society, where he made a speech. He did 
me the honor to call upon me. Blatchford said that in speak- 
ing of me he said I was one of the few men in New York to 
whom he was desirous to make the first visit. I was invited 
to meet him at dinner on Thursday, at Mr. Amory’s. Neither 
the sport on Long Island nor the pleasure of my recent ex- 
cursion was sufficient to compensate me for the loss I sus- 
tained in not meeting my good friend, the excellent Whig 
Governor. 


Hone’s jottings at this season abound in political material. 
Goy. Seward’s program at Albany had been blocked by a hostile 
upper chamber. After the adjournment of the legislature on 
May 1, he wrote that “the bills for the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal, for assuming the Erie Railroad, and all others re- 
lating to internal improvements, which had passed the Assem- 
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bly, were strangled in the refractory Senate. The Gover- 
nor’s nominations to office were with a few trifling exceptions 
all rejected.” The diarist also lamented the assumption of 
office by the new Democratic Mayor, Isaac L. Varian, and a 
Democratic Common Council. 

He and other Whigs of the city took pleasure, however, in 
giving a farewell dinner on May 16 to Daniel Webster at the 
Astor House, the Senator being then about to sail for Liver- 
pool. Hone presided, and among the guests was William Pitt 
Fessenden. Mr. Webster, the diary states, “spoke four times 
during the evening with feeling; he was evidently deeply af- 
fected with the compliments and the warm expressions of 
kindness bestowed upon him by all who spoke.” On Saturday 
the 18th Hone went down to the wharf to see Webster off in 
the new British steamer Liverpool, with his wife, daughter, and 
sister. 


Monday, May 20.—Church of the Messiah. The Church 
of the Messiah is all the fashion. The crowd which attends 
it on Sunday morning makes our neighborhood exceedingly 
gay; the ladies in particular pass by in great numbers, at- 
tracted by a handsome new church and doctrines somewhat 
out of the regular track of orthodoxy. Dr. Channing, the 
great apostle of Unitarianism, preached in the morning. 
I promised my friend Grinnell last evening at Hall’s to go 
and hear him, but the church was filled at an early hour to 
the exclusion of thousands. I went, however, to the evening 
service and heard the regular pastor of the congregation, 
Dr. Dewey, who preaches very pretty moral sermons. 

Wednesday, May 22.—The House of Refuge, at the fork 
of the Bloomingdale and old Harlem Roads, about a mile 
and a half above my house, was burnt this morning. 

Tuesday, May 28.—My talented friend Miss Mary Sils- 
bee of Salem was married on Tuesday last to the learned his- 
torian Jared Sparks, professor of history in Harvard Uni- 
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versity. After having been surrounded for the last twenty 
years by sparks of every grade of brilliancy, this lady has 
at last kindled into a flame. There is much witchery about 
her. I think it an excellent match, and if the union is blessed 
by sons and daughters, and they should not possess talents, 
there is nothing in blood. 

Thursday, May 30.—Died yesterday at New Rochelle, 
Willham Leggett, editor of the Evening Post, Plain Dealer, 
and other Loco-foco papers, conducted with ability, but 
fraught with the most disorganizing principles. 

Sale of Lots. One hundred and sixty-one lots, being part 
of Henry Eckford’s property on Seventh and Eighth Ave- 
nues, and 22d, 23d, and 24th Streets, were sold to-day at 
auction, at very high prices. The sale amounted to $224,- 
045, being an average of more than $1500 a lot... . 

There is a curious fact about this property. It was for- 
merly the country seat of Mr. Benjamin Desobry. He owed 
my brother and myself $13,000, which he was unable to pay 
when he returned to France in the year 1820, and urged us 
to take this property for the debt and pay off a mortgage 
of about $11,000 to the Globe Insurance Company. This we 
declined, preferring the chance of his paying the debt by 
the avails of his business in France. The notes were pro- 
tested during my visit to France and I went to see Mr. 
Desobry at Clermont. He could not pay then, and within a 
short time died. He was an honorable man and would have 
paid us if he had lived and been able; but as things turned 
out, we never received a cent of the debt, and the property 
which we refused was purchased by Mr. Eckford on the 
foreclosure of the mortgage. It is sold now by his heirs and 
will produce half a million of dollars. So much for bad luck, 
or a want of judgment. 

Iron Steamer. Among the maritime exploits with which 
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these adventurous times abound, the arrival on Wednesday 
last of a little steam schooner called the Robert L. Stockton 
from England is one of the most remarkable. She sailed 
from Gravesend on the 13th of April. She is only ten feet 
wide and thirty feet long, and her burthen is 30 tons. She is 
built entirely of wrought sheet iron, and intended as a 
towing vessel on the New Jersey canal. The commander is 
Capt. Crane. She performed her voyage in 46 days with 
no serious disaster except the loss of one seaman who was 
washed off this little cockle-shell by one of the seas which 
were constantly sweeping her decks. Never, I presume, was 
the western ocean crossed in so small a craft; there was 
not room enough to lie straight or to stand erect. It was 
fortunate she did not come across a whale, one of the de- 
scendants of “Mocha Dick, the white whale of the Pacific.” 
This little vessel lies near the Battery, and is visited by 
hundreds of curious persons, anxious to realize the possible 
truth of the nursery story of the three men of Gotham wha 
“went to sea in a bowl.” 

Saturday, June 1.—Arrival of the Great Western. This 
most fortunate of all the steamers arrived here last night; 
she sailed from Bristol on her regular day the 18th of May 
at four o’clock p. m., making her passage in thirteen days, 
the shortest passage ever yet accomplished. Capt. Hoskin, 
whom I saw in Wall Street this morning, says their voyage 
was delightful. One of our North River steamboats could 
have made it in the same time, and as pleasantly. 

This seems to be incredible. I turn back a few leaves of 
this journal and find there that on the 22d day of April, 
just 39 days ago, we accompanied the Great Western to 
sea. Four days previously M. Pontois dined with us, and 
this morning I shake hands with the captain and have the 
account of the Minister’s arrival. On my way to market this 
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morning I met Wallack. It is exactly six weeks since I saw 
him act at his farewell benefit, since which he has been to 
England, engaged performers; made all his arrangements 
for a theatrical campaign at the National Theater, spent 
several days with his family, and here he is again, kissing 
the ends of his fingers to me in Broadway before nine o’clock. 
I knew he was a passenger on board the Great Western, 
recognized him through the disguise of a new pair of mus- 
taches, but in the realization of the whole thing I was ‘n- 
clined to doubt the evidence of my senses. The steamer is 
full of passengers, about one hundred and ten. 


The Great Western brought unfavorable commercial news 
from England, and Hone wrote that “Wall Street looks blue.” 
Money had become tight in London, the Bank of England had 
raised its interest rate to five per cent, cotton had fallen, the 
manufacturers were grumbling, and American securities were 
very dull. “All this produces a corresponding effect here,” 
writes Hone on the first of June. “Stocks have fallen, con- 
fidence is shaken, and money not to be bought.” Three weeks 
later (June 24) he reports that the British news had “pro- 
duced a state of things in our commercial world and elsewhere 
disastrous and gloomy almost as that of the great crisis three 
years ago.” Flour was down $3 a barrel, and cotton was a 
drug on the market. There had been over-production and spec- 
ulation in both these commodities. “Now many of the millers 
and cotton-planters are ruined, and their factors here have 
suffered severely. The natural consequence of all this is a re- 
currence of dreadfully hard times. The jobber cannot collect 
his debts nor sell his goods; the capitalist gripes his money 
with the hand of death.” 

Hone and his family stayed in the city during June, but he 
amused himself with short excursions to the country. One day 
he crossed the ferry to Hoboken, walked along the beautiful 
bank of the Hudson to the “Elysian Fields,” and found a shady 
spot to smoke a cigar and read Byron. On another he took his 
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wife and daughter to dine at the home of old David Lydig, at 
West Farms. “The beautiful grounds on the Bronx River are 
in fine order,” he wrote. “Such a profusion of roses and other 
flowers I have scarcely ever seen.” Lydig was in poor health— 
in fact, he had only another year to live. Early in July the fam- 
ily went to spend a day at the Flushing estate of the shipping 
magnate, Gardner G. Howland. “Howland’s noble farm is in 
superb order,” notes Hone. “The teeming earth groans under 
the weight of the noble harvest, and the whole face of Nature 
smiles with the prospect of abundance which she is about dis- 
pensing to mankind.” 


Thursday, June 20.—Fanny Wright’s Gone. In the list 
of passengers in the packet ship Quebec which sailed to-day 
for London is Mme. Frances Wright D’Arusmont, better 
known as Fanny Wright, the quondam friend of Lafayette, 
who was thought to make desperate love to him, the apostle 
of infidelity, the idol of the Loco-focos, and the oracle of 
sub-treasury politicians. Let her go home or go to the 
Devil, so that she never visits us again. 

Thursday, June 27.—Mackenzie Convicted. William L. 
Mackenzie, the famous leader of the Americans who had pos- 
session of Navy Island with the benevolent intention of 
helping the Canadians to rebel against their government, was 
tried at Canandaigua on Thursday last before Judge 
Thompson, on a charge of violating the neutrality of the 
United States, and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment in Monroe Jail, and to pay a fine of $10. This looks 
all right, but the imprisonment in Canandaigua, with the 
people’s sympathy in favor of this fellow, will not amount to 
much more than the paltry fine. 

Wednesday, July 3.—Arrival of the President. Mr. Van 
Buren, agreeably to previous arrangement, arrived in New 
York on Tuesday. The party have made the most they 
could of this event. There was a great military parade. His 
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arrival was anticipated by committees who met him on the 
way. The Loco-foco corporation, united to the faithful of 
Tammany Hall, received him at Castle Garden. Mr. Ed- 
monds, formerly of the Senate, as officeholder under the 
government, addressed him; and his reply, confirming all 
the principles of the abominable sub-treasury project, was 
received with shouts by his partisans. The military parade 
was very imposing ; but besides that, it does not appear that 
there was much to gratify his feelings, if he estimates at 
their true value the unbought attentions of gentlemen and 
honest men. 

Monday, July 8.—My wife and I, with Mary and Cath- 
arine, went to Staten Island this morning to visit the 
Anthons ; we took over the barouche, drove to the telegraph, 
and returned to Anthon’s to dine. 

This is one of the finest places I ever saw; situated on 
the summit of the hill back of the quarantine ground, it 
commands a view of the ocean and bay, with all that enters or 
leaves the port, Long Island, the city, North River, the Jer- 
sey shore, the Kills, Newark, and Elizabeth. It is not possible 
to conceive a more extended or beautiful prospect. This is 
the first summer Mr. Anthon’s family have occupied it. 
After an excellent dinner, we returned somewhat reluctantly, 
as the most pleasant part of the day had arrived; but the 
last boat leaves the Quarantine ground at seven o’clock, 
which in my mind is a serious objection to the whole plan 
of having a seat on Staten Island, and the more pleasant 
it is the stronger is the objection. 

Tuesday, July 9.—The President’s Visit. I called yester- 
day morning and paid my respects to the President at his 
quarters in Washington Hall. He left this morning to visit 
Mr. Hunter at Westchester, Washington Irving and 
Gouverneur Kemble on the North River, and after these and 
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other visits to his friends, and an affectionate recognition of 
Kinderhook, the town which claims the honor of being his 
birthplace, he intends, to pass a few weeks at Saratoga, 
where the faithful will, no doubt, be summoned to meet and 
render homage to him. 

During the President’s stay in New York he has visited 
most of the public places, in the constant custody of a set of 
men who are not (unless he has greatly changed) the sort 
of folks he would have chosen for his associates; but party 
politics, like poverty, bring men “acquainted with strange 
bedfellows.” Hoxie told me that he saw him the other evening 
at the Bowery Theater with Mr. and Mrs. Ming, a fellow 
called Riall, and a young lawyer who had been discharged 
from the office of Mr. Davis for dishonesty. The old Re- 
publicans either choose to stand aloof, or are not allowed 
by the Loco-foco rabble who have gotten possession of his 
person to approach too near, lest they might do something 
to lessen their own influences. As President of the United 
States he was entitled to and would have received the at- 
tention of men of all parties; but as he has avowed that his 
visit was intended for his own political friends, and has 
consigned himself to the care of the worst part even of that 
clique, it is well to let them retain possession of him. “As he 
has baked, so he must brew.” 


Hone’s remarks illustrate the churlish attitude which the 
Whigs of the city took toward Van Buren’s visit to his old 
Kinderhook home. They referred to it, with some justice, as 
an electioneering tour. Gov. Seward, as Hone records, came 
down to New York to attend a great jubilee of 14,000 public 
school children on Staten Island; but he returned on the eve- 
ning boat without seeing the President, and publicly refused 
the invitation of the city council to share in the reception to 
Van Buren on the ground that to do so “would afford evidence 
of inconsistency and insincerity.” Hone was displeased because 
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the ordinary celebration of the Fourth was entirely smothered 
by the Democratic festivities. There was no military parade 
down Broadway, the booths lining City Hall Park were neg- 
lected, and there was not even a Corporation dinner. “It 
would be taking too much of the money of the dear people. 
And yet this same Corporation voted $2,000 to make party 
merchandise out of the President’s arrival. Shame!” 

Actually Van Buren was given an enthusiastic popular re- 
ception all through Pennsylvania and lower New York. He 
landed in the city at Castle Garden, amid salutes from the 
three forts in the bay and the guns of a seventy-four, whose 
white-uniformed sailors cheered him from the yards. After 
the formal reception there was a review of 6,000 troops drawn 
up on the Battery, Van Buren riding down their line on a 
spirited black horse; and he then led a grand procession of 
troops and civic bodies in a circuitous march through Broad- 
way, Chatham Street, and the Bowery to City Hall Park. It 
was said that there had not been so fine a reception since La- 
fayette’s visit. 

In the middle of July Hone and most of his family, includ- 
ing the ailing Mary, set off by boat and rail to Saratoga. He 
left New York still plunged in commercial gloom. Business 
was dull, stocks were low, and money was scarce. Everyone 
was looking forward eagerly to the arrival of the great new 
steamer, the British Queen, with the news of the British markets. 
Crops were good all over the Union, however. Hone reports 
that Michigan, which a few years earlier had bought her flour 
from outside, would export 1,500,000 bushels of wheat this year. 


Saratoga Springs, Tuesday, July 16.—We are here 
located (as we Yankees have it) at the United States Hotel, 
and no watering-place in this or any other country can 
boast of a pleasanter establishment, or one better conducted. 
We have a suite of two parlors and four bedrooms in the 
delightful south wing. Several additional buildings have been 
erected since the last season, and the ground laid out in a 
well-rolled and well-mowed lawn, and clean gravel walks. A 
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large club-house and two cottages, in an exceedingly pretty 
style of architecture, add to the beauty of the grounds and 
the comfort of the visitors. On the whole, there has never 
been accommodation so good at Saratoga. 

The house is nearly full, but as yet not many of my 
intimate acquaintances have made their appearance. My 
excellent friend, Mr. Bradish, the lieutenant-governor, left 
Saratoga this morning, much to my regret. Gov. Seward 
will, however, be here in a few days, and Mr. Clay is ex- 
pected on his return from Quebec. With such auxiliaries the 
Whigs will hold up their heads “sky high, sky high, Mr. 
Speaker.” The President was expected at the United States, 
but it is said that he will go on his arrival to the Pavilion. 
We are not Loco-foco enough for him, or perhaps not 
genteel enough, for it has been proved lately that he ming-les 
with none but choice spirits, and holds communion only with 
Riall gentlemen. Apropos of puns: approaching a little knot 
in the drawing-room this evening, I overheard Mr. Mead 
saying, “If a man had five hundred wives, so and so.” “What 
do you think,” said St. Clair Clarke, “of a man with five 
hundred wives, Mr. Hone?” “Why, I think,” I replied, “he 
must be a harem-scarem fellow.” 

Friday, July 19.—A ball this evening, but I do not think 
it was as pleasant as the hop on Wednesday evening. I of- 
ficiated as manager, with Col. McAllister, Messrs. Wilson, 
Stockton, Tevis, etc. The balls are understood to require 
more dressing, and a greater degree of etiquette prevails, 
so that the young ladies do not engage in them with so great 
avidity as in the hops; but, on the other hand, there are 
champagne, and ice-cream, and blanc-mange, whose agree- 
able presence is confined to the most dignified of these amuse- 
ments. 


Saturday, July 20.—“Rob of the Bowl.” I brought up 
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my friend John P. Kennedy’s last novel, “Rob of the Bowl,” 
the reading of which I finished to-day. It is a clever thing, 
not equal, I think, to “Horse-Shoe Robinson,” but of the 
same class and possessing a similar interest, that of its being 
purely American, and blending, like the novels of Walter 
Scott, the flowers of fiction with the traditionary lore of his 
native country. 

Gov. Seward came here to-day. The Governor is plain and 
unostentatious (perhaps a little too much so), but his 
intelligence and sociability seem to have made him many 
friends here. He has one of the poorest rooms in the hotel, so 
small and inconvenient that he was forced to come into our 
parlor to write a letter; of all this he makes no complaint, 
but takes things as they come. . . . The Governor, Mr. C. 
L. Livingston, Col. McAllister, and I were invited by the 
managers of a hop at Congress Hall to a supper this eve- 
ning, and a nicer supper I never saw. We had four trout 
weighing I should think three pounds each, and six dishes of 
woodcock of four each in capital order and cooked to per- 
fection, with champagne, etc., etc. 

Buffaloes. An extract from a St. Louis newspaper states 
that the hunters had come in with 24,000 buffalo robes and 
a quantity of beaver, worth altogether $100,000. Twenty- 
four thousand buffaloes! what a sublime idea for any man 
who has ever seen a buffalo or a drawing of one or heard him 
described; only imagine a drove of 24,000 oxen—but the 
imagination cannot keep pace with the magnificent scale on 
which the works of nature are represented in the regions of 
the great West. I suppose that immense number of huge liv- 
ing animals would look on the prairies like a flock of sheep 
on Hempstead Plains. 

Tuesday, July 23.—The Great Western arrived at New 
York yesterday, having sailed from Bristol on the 6th. The 
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movements of this fine vessel have gotten to be as regular as 
the rising and setting of the sun, or the flux and reflux of 
the tides. She brings ifitelligence quite as bad for the com- 
mercial world as was anticipated. Cotton has fallen, Amer- 
ican stocks a drug, and the rate or Bank interest 514 per 
cent and about to be raised to 6. The United States of 
America, by the grace of God free and independent as they 
style themselves, have, by a course of extravagant specula- 
tions, aided by the bad management of the government, and 
the indulgence of personal spite of “the Greatest and Best,” 
brought themselves into a state of thraldom to their old 
masters nearly as great as that which existed previous to the 
Declaration of Independence. All we undertake to do is 
predicated on the chance of borrowing money from John 
Bull. We try to borrow so much that the credit even of the 
State stocks is impaired. Cotton, the only thing we have 
to pay with, is placed at the mercy of our creditors, and 
the Bank of England becomes the arbiter of the fate of the 
American merchant. All this comes from the rage for specu- 
lation here, the desire to grow rich in a short time, which in- 
cites the grower of cotton and flour, instead of selling at 
a fair price the bounties of God’s providence, to hoard them 
up till by and by comes “a frost, a killing frost,” and then 
the planter loses the product of many years of regular 
cultivation, the factor is ruined by liberal advances, and 
every department of business suffers from the shock. 
Wednesday, July 24.—Saratoga. Every house is well 
filled; it is computed that there are 2,000 visitors at this 
place at the present time. At Congress Hall and this house 
there are many distinguished men and fine women; an- 
tiquated belles of a bygone generation, enjoying with gayety 
and cheerfulness the scenes of their former triumphs; fine 
married women and lovely girls, the ornaments of the 
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present and the hopes of the future; and men uniting as in 
one brilliant focus the talent, intelligence, and civic virtues 
of the various parts of the country. 


Hone returned to New York at the end of July for a hur- 
ried business visit, intending to come back to the Springs in 
time to see President Van Buren and Henry Clay there. The 
great curiosity of the city when he reached it was the new 
British steamship, the British Queen, built in the Thames and 
plying from London. She excelled the Great Western in size, 
being 275 feet long, 64 feet wide (including the paddle-boxes), 
and of a burthen of 2,016 tons. Hone and his daughter Mar- 
garet visited her at the foot of Clinton Street; and he writes 
that “‘such a scene of life, bustle, and animation in and about 
her is not often witnessed.” She was to sail the next day in 
company with the Great Western, now making her ninth voy- 
age, and all Wall Street was betting upon the race between the 
two. Hone and Margaret were fortunate enough to be admitted 
on board. “Her cabin is superbly fitted up,” he writes, “and the 
staterooms adjoining it are convenient and pleasant as pos- 
sible; but the sleeping apartments below are dark and confined, 
and I doubt whether the whole amount of sleeping accommoda- 
tions is equal to that of the Great Western. The scene on deck 
was a perfect show; discharging in one place and receiving and 
stowing cargo in another; boxes and barrels of stores; cart- 
loads of fresh meat; great lumps of ice, and George Haws, 
with his pleasant, red face, reecking with perspiration, employed 
in stowing it away ; mountains of coal sinking into the crater of 
the lower hold; live cows and poultry wondering what part of 
the pandemonium is intended for them; sentinels employed in 
the unthankful office of keeping back disappointed visitors; 
and officers more agreeably engaged in doing the genteel thing 
by our more favored selves.” 

The next day Hone saw the two steamships put to sea to- 
gether, under a bright blue sky, and in the presence of an un- 
precedented crowd of spectators lining the wharves and the Bat- 
tery. In fact, the throng was so great that the diarist, who 
went down to Castle Garden, could hardly see anything. The 
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British Queen had brought out 200 passengers in 16 days, and 
was taking 100 back. “Go ahead! is the impulse which now 
governs the world,” comments Hone. 

He found the financial depression in the city worse than ever. 
“Wall Street is in a state of consternation,” he writes on Aug. 
2; “money uncome-at-able, and confidence at an end. A na- 
tional bank is the only remedy (if, indeed, things have not gone 
too far). That, with a change of the Administration, are 
the only straws we have to catch at.” On Aug. 5 he was back 
again in Saratoga, which had filled up till every hole and cor- 
ner was occupied. “Our apartments are well enough, but the 
table is so full that the brief space of ‘time allotted to the 
meals is a sort of running fight to secure enough to eat; noise, 
confusion, elbowing, disputing for places.” Saratoga had 
never seen anything like it. 


Monday, Aug. 5.—The President. In the number of ar- 
rivals during my absence is the President of the United 
States and Mr. Secretary Forsyth, with Mr. Edward P. 
Livingston and a few others of the faithful. 

The President came here Thursday last. He was met some 
distance from the village by a cavalcade, and followed to his 
quarters in the United States Hotel (our house) by a motley 
group. The Whigs say it was a slim concern, and the Locos 
say otherwise. But here he is, conducting himself with his 
usual politeness, and making the best of everything, as he is 
wont to do. I called upon him yesterday immediately after 
my arrival, and was most graciously received. He hoped I 
would pass an occasional spare half-hour in his apartment. 
He has been civil to my wife, and sends his bottle to her and 
me to drink with him at dinner. I have studied to treat him 
with all the respect due to his high station and the regard I 
feel for an old friend, and I acknowledge the kindness with 
which my advances have been received. This conduct has been 
pursued by most of the gentlemen, political opponents as 
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well as political adherents ; but there has been one exception, 
on the part of a lady, which in my judgment was equally at 
variance with good taste and proper feeling. The evening 
of the President’s arrival, whilst he was engaged in play- 
ing the gallant to the ladies in the great saloon, he espied 
Mrs. De Witt Clinton, and crossing the floor, extended his 
hand to her. This lady, who gives herself a great many airs, 
has been boasting of her intention to insult him, and on his 
friendly approach, in the view of the whole company, she 
folded her arms, gave him a scornful look, and turned off. 
Mr. Van Buren has too much tact to be disconcerted by such 
a piece of rudeness, and Mrs. Clinton’s conduct has not been 
justified by any person whom I have heard speak of it. 

Tuesday, Aug. 6.—The President takes the head of one 
of the tables, and the modest Mr. Bennett of the Herald the 
other. The President cannot help this, to be sure, and the 
juxtaposition is somewhat awkward. Bennett will make a 
great thing of this with those who are not aware that any 
person may take his seat who has impudence enough, and 
that it would require a pretty smart rifle to carry a ball from 
one end of the table to the other. I wish the President would 
leave his seat and give the Herald man all the honors of the 
table. 

Wednesday, Aug. 7.—The village is alive with prepara- 
tions for Mr. Clay’s reception. I received a letter from him 
dated Montreal, 4th instant, and another by a messenger 
who was sent from hence to confer with him, dated on his 
voyage to Burlington, 6th instant. He is to lodge at Lake 
George to-morrow night and will come to Saratoga on Fri- 
day afternoon, where apartments are provided for him at 
the United States Hotel. A program is published of his 
reception, signed by a committee of more than 100 Whigs. 
We wished to repress this public demonstration, but it could 
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not be; the movement is spontaneous, and the people seem 
determined to out-glorify the other party. 

The Whig visitors at Congress Hall have been in a fer- 
ment about the impropriety of bringing Mr. Clay in con- 
tact with his great rival at the United States, conferences 
have been had and disputes held on the subject; but the dif- 
ficulty is removed by the President’s determination to leave 
Saratoga on Friday. He is to dine with the young Loco-focos 
at Ballston, and go to Troy to be received there by his 
friends on the same evening, and will not return until the 
first of next week. This may be accidental, but it is a happy 
coincidence for us, and I am mistaken if we do not model 
something handsome out of this Clay. 

Thursday, Aug. 8.—The number of visitors increases by 
the arrival of every train of cars. Gen. Scott, the rising sun, 
shone among us to-day. We have Secretaries Forsyth and 
Poinsett, Senator Tallmadge, members of Congress from all 
parts, and more State officers than can find “where to lay 
their heads.” The record of the United States Hotel has 
been for several days blocked up by the inhospitable word 
full, but the cry is “still they come.” 

Friday, Aug. 9.—Mr. Clay’s Arrival. The day was 
ushered in by cloud and rain, thunder and lightning; but all 
passed away, and the glorious sun shone out by eight 
o’clock and dispersed the vapors from the natural as we 
trust the man who comes among us will those from the 
political horizon. Secretary Forsyth took away his dis- 
contented countenance last evening, and Secretary Poinsett 
went this morning to Cattaraugus on business relating to 
the Indian treaty. The President also went to Ballston and 
thence to Troy to receive the homage of his lieges; leaving 
their several vacancies to be filled by Clay. 

Arrangements having been made for a number of the 
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visitors to meet Mr. Clay on his approach to Saratoga, a 
large number on horseback and in carriages left the village 
at eleven o’clock, and went to Emmerson’s Tavern, nine miles 
on the Glenn’s Falls road. In less than half an hour he ar- 
rived, accompanied by committees from Caldwell and Glenn’s 
Falls, and after our salutation we sat down to a collation, 
prepared under the direction of Col. Westcott, and served 
up in rather homely but hearty style. Provisions had been 
sent out in the morning from Saratoga, and champagne was 
taken by the gentlemen. The company, which consisted of 
seventy or eighty, comprised many bright spirits and dis- 
tinguished men. I had the honor of presiding at the feast, 
and it is certain that we made the most of the time allowed us. 

At three o’clock we left Emmerson’s and came to a place 
two miles in advance of the Springs, where the carriages, 
wagons, horsemen, and pedestrians who were to form the 
procession were collected to receive us. Mr. Clay was placed 
in a new barouche, drawn by Gerald Coster’s four gray 
horses; the other seats occupied by Judge Walton and two 
other gentlemen of the Saratoga committee on arrange- 
ments. The line of march was then taken up, preceded by 
Frank Johnson’s band of music; and such a cavalcade was 
never seen before in the county of Saratoga. It formed a 
compact line a mile and a half long. I rode in a barouche 
with Dr. Duncan of Mississippi, Mr. Green of Louisiana, 
and Reverdy Johnson of Baltimore. Our approach was an- 
nounced by the discharge of artillery from the hills, and the 
line of march preserved until we came to the United States 
Hotel, where quarters were prepared for “the man whom the 
people delight to honor.” Here the avenues to the hotel were 
blocked up with the expecting crowds, who made the village 
ring with shouts of welcome. The large piazza in front of 
the hotel was filled with ladies, for whose exclusive use it 
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had been reserved. It had been arranged that the address 
should be made, and the reply received, from the steps of 
the hotel, but this was tendered impracticable by the crowd, 
and the horses were taken out and the barouche dragged 
around in front. Here Mr. Clay was addressed by Mr. John 
W. Taylor, formerly Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and replied in a speech to the assembled multitude of 
more than an hour; too long, I thought, for the occasion, 
and entering too much into political detail, but I suppose it 
was unavoidable. The townspeople had the regulation of 
this part of the ceremony, and they were not disposed to let 
the opportunity be lost to the people of hearing a “holy 
descent” upon the misdeeds of their rulers from the lips of 
the oracle of the day. After the address Mr. Clay was con- 
ducted, amid the shouts of the men, and the waving of the 
women’s handkerchiefs, to his apartments, fatigued with 
travel and exhausted with excitement. 

But the affair did not end here. The great dining room 
of the United States Hotel had been fitted up during the 
day with bouquets of flowers and festoons of evergreens, and 
in the evening the most splendid ball was given that was 
ever witnessed here. Eight hundred persons were present, 
comprising a greater number of distinguished men and fine 
women than have probably ever been collected in this coun- 
try. 

I was the senior manager, and by previous arrangement, 
after the first set of cotillions, Mr. Clay and his son were 
led into the room by me and Mr. Meredith, the band play- 
ing “Hail Columbia,” and the company opening to the right 
and left to afford us a passage to the upper end of the room. 
It has been a day of prodigious excitement, and everything 
went off well. 

An incident occurred at Emmerson’s which set off to ad- 
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vantage Mr. Clay’s readiness at repartee. There was an old 
gentleman there, a farmer named Col. Berry, who although 
he acknowledged himself a Loco-foco, professed to be an 
admirer of our distinguished guest, and joined in our hur- 
rahs for Clay as loudly as the best Whig in the company. 
This old gentleman, partaking of the general enthusiasm, 
came up to me at the head of the table, and laying his hand 
upon my shoulder, exclaimed: “Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Whig.” Mr. Clay, alluding to the circumstance in a 
brief speech which he made on my proposing his health, 
said that as his old friend had quoted Scripture he also 
would apply a quotation to him. “There is joy,” he said, 
“on earth, as well as in Heaven, over one sinner that repent- 
eth.” 

Monday, Aug. 12.——This is the meridian of the Saratoga 
season. All the world is here: politicians and dandies ; cabinet 
ministers and ministers of the gospel; officeholders and office- 
seekers; humbuggers and humbugged; fortune-hunters and 
hunters of woodcock ; anxious mothers and lovely daughters ; 
the ruddy cheek mantling with saucy health, and the flicker- 
ing lamp almost extinguished beneath the rude breath of 
dissipation. In a few days this brilliant company will be 
scattered over the face of the land, and who can tell of how 
many of them this will be the last season? My daughter 
Catharine, now on her first visit, at a time of life when 
everything is couleur du rose, admired as I think she de- 
serves to be, enjoys the passing moments to the top of her 
bent. Mary, too, delicate as is her health, is a favorite with 
all, and has a share of pleasure great as her strength will 
admit of. 

A little circle was formed this evening in the grand saloon 
which occasioned much curious speculation. It consisted of 
the three prominent candidates for the next Presidency: 
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Mr. Van Buren, who returned this morning, Mr. Clay, and 
the gallant Gen. Scotty whose star is rising fast. Each had 
fair ladies receiving his attentions, and many good-natured 
jokes were passed between them. “I hope I do not obstruct 
your way,” said the President significantly to Mr. Clay, who 
was endeavoring to pass. “Not here, certainly,” replied the 
veteran in politics and politeness. 


Winfield Scott was actually regarded as a serious candidate, 
and on the first ballot of the Whig National Convention the 
next year received a respectable vote. Hone leaves Webster 
out of the reckoning because Webster had issued a formal 
statement in June abandoning the race for the Presidential 
nomination. It is somewhat strange that he does not mention 
Thurlow Weed as a visitor to Saratoga; he was much in evi- 
dence, conferring with Clay, and was dubious as to Clay’s 
chances of carrying New York. But Clay at this time was all 
hopefulness. He believed as he made his triumphal way through 
New York that a current was setting in his favor “with ac- 
cumulated strength.” 

Returning to New York late in August, Hone found the 
commercial distress greater than ever. He was also disturbed 
by the news of the recent State elections. In Tennessee the 
Democrats had elected Polk Governor by a large majority. 
“The change has been dreadful in Indiana, and our hopes of 
North Carolina are blasted. There seems to be a deadly war- 
fare against the mercantile interest.” But he takes pleasure 
in setting down in his diary the report from England that 
Webster had made a profound impression by his speech at a 
dinner at Oxford. Also, he saw Clay again: 


Wednesday, Aug. 21.—Our dinner to-day was inter- 
rupted by the great procession for the reception of Mr. 
Clay, which passed the house a little before five o’clock. Mr. 
Clay came down from Newburgh in the steamer James 
Madison, and by previous arrangement of the Whig com- 
mittee was landed at the foot of Hammond Street, whence 
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he was escorted to Union Place, and thence down Broadway 
to the Astor House, by the greatest cavaleade I ever wit- 
nessed on such an occasion. All Broadway was filled with 
spectators ; from the windows handkerchiefs were waved, and 
shouts ascended from the crowds collected at the corners. We 
all left the dinner table and went to the balcony in front of 
the house, whence we had a fine view. We received the saluta- 
tions of Mr. Clay in passing, and I was further honored by 
a salute from the band. . . . He was addressed by Mr. 
Selden, and replied in a good speech of less than half an 
hour. In the evening he went to the Bowery Theater, where 
he was received with new honor from other thousands. I 
went down after dinner with Gilmore and Meredith to the 
Astor House, which was filled like a market-place with peo- 
ple waiting for the return of the honored guest from the 
theater. 

Viewing this affair as a spontaneous expression of public 
opinion, accomplished with no expense and very little prep- 
aration, and unaccompanied by military parade, it exceeded 
anything of the kind we have ever witnessed, excepting the 
reception of Lafayette. It would seem to indicate that the 
patriotic Senator must be the favorite candidate for the 
presidency of the Whigs hereabouts; and I have no doubt 
that he is, and would stand a good chance of success, and the 
country be thereby saved from the further progress of ruin, 
were we not the most untractable, unreliable party which 
ever stood up against corruption and bad government. 

Thursday, Aug. 22.—Mr. Clay. The papers are filled 
with the most glowing accounts of Mr. Clay’s triumphal 
progress down the North River; Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, 
Newburgh, vied with each other in demonstrations of wel- 
come respect. I am pleased to see by the morning papers 
that the mayor and a majority of the Loco-foco corpora- 
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tion waited upon him last evening and offered him the use of 
the Governor’s room in the City Hall. 

Saturday, Aug. 24M. Clay’s Departure. Mr. Clay re- 
ceived visitors on Thursday in the Governor’s room, City 
Hall. After an ineffectual attempt to see him there (for the 
room was so crowded that not one in twenty who went could 
get admission) I called upon him at the Astor House, where 
I saw and conversed with him for a few minutes. The civil- 
ities of the New Yorkers have nearly annihilated him. He is 
hoarse and fatigued; but he went nevertheless to the Park 
Theater in the evening, where he was received, as usual, with 
great applause. Yesterday he visited the National Institute 
and at one o’clock was toted over to Brooklyn, paraded in 
triumph through the streets, spoken to and talked back, his 
path strewed with flowers, and the mid-heavens above him 
filled with flags and emblematic devices. 

Monday, Aug. 26.—Catharine Manny, daughter of my 
niece, has had the impertinence to make me a great great 
uncle. She had a daughter born about three weeks ago. This 
is altogether a juvenile affair. Catharine was born Feb. 27, 
1822, so that the united ages of the mother and child is only 
17 years and six months, and I have the distinction of being 
uncle to a grandmother. 

Trinity Church. I went yesterday morning to St. 
Thomas’s church, where I heard from Dr. Hawks a glorious 
sermon; in the afternoon to St. Bartholomew’s. 

We are vagrants now on Sundays, poor old Trinity being 
nearly razed to the ground, and a new church to be erected 
on the same spot, which will require two or three years to 
complete. We shall be compelled during that time to hire a 
pew in one of the uptown churches or quarter upon our 
friends. 

When the committee of the vestry of Trinity Church be- 
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gan with the edifice, it was intended to repair and remodel 
the interior only, leaving the venerable exterior and the 
noble dark-looking spire in their original integrity. But in 
the progress of the work the building was found to be in 
such a state of decay as to be rendered irreparable, and the 
time-honored temple of the Lord, the parish church of New 
York, the nucleus of Episcopacy, was doomed to destruc- 
tion. I found on my return to the city a shapeless heap of 
ruins on the spot where my imperfect devotions have been 
performed for the last thirty-seven years. It occasions 
melancholy reflections to see the dark mass of ruins still 
overlooking the magnificent temples of Mammon in Wall 
Street, and to think of the changes which have occurred there 
during the time the venerable spire which is now removed 
has thrown its shadow over the place “where merchants most 
do congregate.” 

May I not also see in this dilapidation a type of my own 
decay and speedily approaching removal? When I first went 
to Trinity Church I was young, ardent, and full of hopes, 
capable and industrious, and I should now be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge that in most cases my hopes were realized 
and my industry rewarded; but the storms within the last 
three years have beaten upon me, the timbers are decayed, 
the spire no longer “like a tall bully lifts its head,” and the 
vestry has no funds to rebuild me. 

Wednesday, Aug. 8.—Visit to Chancellor Kent. In 
pursuance of a promise made before we went to the Springs, 
Catharine and I left home after an early dinner to make a 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Kent, and their daughter-in-law Mrs. 
William Kent, who have purchased and are improving a 
pretty little spot in Essex County, N. J., at the summit of 
the Jersey and Morristown Railroad, about twenty miles 
from Jersey City. We came over the railroad through a 
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pleasant and highly cultivated country in two hours, by 
Newark, Orange, and the Short Hills. These excellent people 
have converted a farm-house into a sweet little cottage, and 
a common country farm into a flower garden and pleasant 
grounds. The Chancellor is delighted with it; it is a hobby 
which he rides with the spur of novelty. He digs and hoes, 
and reads and writes alternately, walks in the woods with the 
rapidity of an Indian, rides about in the wagon, is cheerful 
and happy, and wonders how anybody can lead a city life. 


Hone shared in the general excitement caused by the Arm- 
istad affair during late August and September. This was a 
schooner on which a number of African negroes, sold in Cuba 
as slaves, were being transported from Havana to Principe, 
when they suddenly rose in revolt, took possession of the boat, 
killed part of the crew, and made the others steer, as they be- 
lieved, toward Africa. Instead the helmsman brought the ship 
into Long Island Sound. Here it attracted much attention, as 
Hone says, as a “mysterious low, black-looking schooner,” and 
the report spread that it was filled with pirates. The United 
States surveying brig Washington went out and captured it 
near Montauk Point, bringing it into New London. Hone re- 
marks that the ringleader in this servile revolt, a Congo negro 
named Joseph Cinques and a fine intelligent man of twenty- 
six, “would be exalted into a hero instead of a pirate and mur- 
derer if his color was right, and if he had been taken under 
other circumstances.” Nevertheless, the negroes were seized as 
criminals. The Spanish Minister laid claim to them, and the 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery elements of the country took sides 
on the question whether they should be sent back to Cuba for 
punishment, or set free in the United States. “I wish they 
could all be sent back to Havana,” wrote Hone, who deplored 
the fanaticism of both the Abolitionists and their enemies. 
Secretary of State Forsyth and Attorney-General Grundy 
supported the Spanish Minister; but the American courts took 
a different view, and in the end the negroes were liberated. 

The theaters began their fall seasons very early and with 
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much enterprise. On Sept. 5 Charles Kean, jr., called at Hone’s 
house with a letter of introduction from Daniel Webster, writ- 
ten in England. The diarist at once engaged him for dinner, 
and Lieut-Gov. Bradish, Senator Richard Bayard, Ogden 
Hoffman, and other distinguished gentlemen to dine with him. 
Kean shortly began appearing at the National Theater as 
‘Hamlet, Othello, Sir Giles Overreach, etc.; Celeste was at the 
‘Bowery ; and the Park boasted of Beethoven’s opera “Fidelio.” 


Thursday, Sept. 5.—Curious Research. Some curious per- 
son has pored over the leaves of Longworth’s Directory 
(from which one would think could not be derived a vast 
amount of instruction or amusement), and has presented 
to the public on a page of newspaper the following record 
of the twenty most numerous names in the Directory of this 
year. First, Smith 572 times; (2) Brown, 276 times; (3) 
Clark, 192 times; (4) Williams, 155 times; (5) Taylor, 154 
times; (6) Johnson, 151 times; (7) Miller, 148 times; (8) 
Moore, 145 times; (9) Jones, 143 times; (10) Thompson, 
133 times; (11) White, 120 times; (12) Wood, 118 times; 
(13) Davis, 113 times; (14) Martin, 111 times; (15) Wil- 
son, 111 times; (16) Hall, 102 times; (17) Anderson, 100 
times; (18) Lawrence, 99 times; (19) Allen, 91 times; (20) 
King, 87 times. The writer adds: “The whole number of 
names in the directory this year is 38,500; thus the above 
twenty names (all old English and Welsh names, and all to 
be found among the early settlers of New England) com- 
prises nearly one twelfth of the whole number in the city.” 

Tuesday, Sept. 10.—The times are certainly hard. 
Money is scarce and provisions are dear. Goods won’t sell 
and customers don’t pay, the banks won’t discount, stocks 
are down to nothing, and real estate unavailable. And yet, 
with all this, the rage for amusement is unabated. Indeed, 
men seem to reason that as they cannot last long, a dollar 
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more or less will make little difference either to themselves or 
their creditors as the case may be. I mentioned yesterday 
how great novelty was held out at the three principal 
theaters, and the amount of the receipts, including those 3 
are thus estimated in a morning paper: 

Park, $1300 National, $1300 

Bowery, $1650 Niblo’s, $1,000 Total, $5,250. 

But we are a great overgrown city, full of strangers at 
this season, who bring money to pay old debts perhaps, and 
furnish credit for new ones; and la! what is a dollar? Some 
5,250 people reasoned in that way yesterday; I reckon some 
would like to have them back. 

Friday, Sept. 13.—I went last evening to the National 
Theater and saw Charles Kean in “Lear.” He is so hoarse 
from a cold that it is now difficult to hear his articulation. He 
is his father all over again in this part, but I did not per- 
ceive many of those thrilling passages which left an impres- 
sion upon my memory never to be effaced. This may be my 
fault, not his; my sensibility is not so acute as in the days 
of the elder Kean. The son looked Lear admirably; never 
was there a more perfect little old man. 

Tuesday, Sept. 1'7.—The vestry of Trinity Church has 
adopted plans for the new church. The old one is removed, 
and Wall Street has an unobstructed view of the bright blue 
western sky—the only bright prospect left for the thou- 
sands who daily visit that street. 


Hone and his wife left on the 18th for a jaunt by carriage 
up the Hudson. After a visit to some of the fine new houses in 
Westchester, they called upon Washington Irving, living with 
his sister and nieces at Sunnyside near Tarrytown. “Our friend 
Geoffrey Crayon’s cottage appeared rather to a disadvantage 
after leaving its tasteful and elegant neighbor a mile or two 
further up,” he writes. “It is a quaint, Dutch-looking cabin, 
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with small rooms, inconvenient, and only one story high; but 
the admirers of the gentle Geoffrey think, no doubt, that one 
story of his is worth more than half a dozen of other people’s.” 
At Sing Sing the diarist saw the men’s quarters but could not 
bring himself to look at those of the women inmates. He was 
auch struck all the way between Sing Sing and Peekskill by 
the great works under construction for the Croton Aqueduct. 
At Poughkeepsie on Sept. 24 he attended the regatta, which 
was already famous. “There was an immense crowd on the 
shore and the river was covered with vessels of all sorts from 
the majestic steamer to the little skiff, all filled with spectators. 
Three boats started at four o’clock to row for the first prize, 
and four or five an hour or two later, but the rain came on 
and interfered with the sport.” Hone thought it a dull affair. 

He returned to town to find the familiar phenomena of de- 
pression as painful as ever—stocks unprecedentedly low, the 
banks refusing credit to everybody, the currency and exchanges 
in utter disorder, merchandise cheap, and provisions dear. He 
was met also by the news of another disastrous fire. This had 
broken out under the stage of Wallack’s National Theater at 
the corner of Church and Leonard Streets, which was entirely 
devoured—the prettiest theater in America; it had spread to 
the beautiful French Protestant church, the Eglise du St. Es- 
prit, reckoned the finest specimen of Grecian architecture in 
the city; and had destroyed not only this but the African 
Church, the Reformed Dutch Church, and several dwellings. 
Wallack was a heavy loser. But he courageously obtained pos- 
session of Niblo’s Theater, and began presenting “Hamlet” 
there. Hone also notes the death on Sept. 28 of the painter 
and writer William Dunlap. 


Monday, Sept. 30.—Governor Seward. The Governor has 
been here and hereabouts, reviewing the troops, receiving 
public and private dinners, and making himself exceedingly 
popular by his plain honest manners, nice tact, and practical 
talents. . . . This gentleman’s growing popularity is a 
thorn in the sides of his political opponents. 
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Thursday, Oct. 3.—Dinner at Harlem. I was invited to 
dine yesterday at Nowlan’s Tavern, with the president and 
directors of the Harleni Railroad Company,.on the occasion 
of the laying of a double track the whole distance from City 
Hall. A company of about one hundred, including the 
Chancellor, the Court of Errors, judges, and members of the 
Corporation, partook of an excellent dinner, and there were 
toasts and speeches in abundance, as usual. 

Tuesday. Oct. 8—Miss Charlotte White died yesterday 
morning, one of the most remarkable women of the city, a 
girl of seventy-nine years. Lightsome, gay and giddy, the 
perfection of neatness in her attire, with a fine figure, a 
neat little foot and ankle which she took no pains to conceal, 
she graced her own parlor and tripped along Broadway like 
a fairy. Miss White was one of the greatest belles of the last 
generation. Her house in Wall Street was the standard of 
taste and elegance, and the resort of all the fashionable 
gallants of the day. She has lived the last seventeen years 
in my house in Murray Street. . . . This elegant old maid 
was an instance of “the ruling passion strong in death.” She 
would not consent, during her last illness, to receive any 
visitors ; even the Rev. Dr. Wainwright informed me he was 
refused admittance, and she gave express orders that no- 
body should see her after death. She did not choose that 
any who knew her in the days of her youth and beauty should 
witness the progress of decay. 

Wednesday, Oct. 9.—Wall Street, the commercial and po- 
litical barometer, was grievously disturbed to-day. A great 
crash has taken place which, now that it has happened, ap- 
pears to have not been unexpected. The Bank of the United 
States in Philadelphia has suspended specie payments, and 
the other banks of that city will have to follow its example. 
Those in Baltimore must pursue the same course, and the 
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thousand rotten banks of the South will be but too happy to 
follow suit. Our banks carry a bold front and will not 
suspend, they say. In order to place themselves in a situa- 
tion to hold this lofty language, they have been compelled 
for a long time past to squeeze the poor merchants to death. 
They are placed under the “nether millstone,” where strug- 
gling is in vain. I hope, for the honor of New York, that all 
their sacrifices will not be in vain; but it is hard to stand 
alone against the shock of universal bankruptcy. 

The Philadelphia Bank has locked up its funds to a great 
extent in loans to internal improvement companies, and has 
been compelled to resort to the issue of post notes which 
have become the medium of usurious operations to an 
enormous extent. This is now put an end to. 

How that old Jackson will rejoice in his unsanctified 
retreat at Nashville at this catastrophe! It would have been 
worth a play ticket to witness his triumph on the receipt of 
the news. “I told you so!’ he must have said, as he dashed 
his pipe to the ground with savage joy. “Where is Nick Bid- 
dle now?—down! down! where I have tried to get him for so 
long a time. Shout, my liege subjects, for your master’s vic- 
tory! Throw up your caps, my faithful Loco-foco support- 
ers, and renew the yell so grateful to my ears: Hurrah for 
Jackson and down with the merchants!” True, indeed, he 
did tell them so, and we Whigs also told them so! This and 
all the other miseries we are suffering are to be attributed 
to the measures of hostility inflicted by this vindictive man 
upon the Bank of the United States. 

Friday, Oct. 11.—I passed an hour yesterday in visiting 
the admirable collection of ornithological drawings at the 
Lyceum, to which I have been politely invited by Mr. 
Audubon, the accomplished artist. I had the good luck to 
find him there and received great attention from him. He 
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explained everything to me from the drawings, and from 
the admirable work of which they are the models. This is be- 
yond doubt the most magnificent collection.on this subject 
in the world, and ought to be purchased by our government 
to form the nucleus of a great national museum. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15.—Bank Suspension. The banks of Balti- 
more, the District of Columbia, and all south of them have 
followed the lead of Philadelphia and suspended specie pay- 
ments. From all quarters the cry is “Still they go!”—but 
our banks have “hung out their banners on the outer wall” ; 
they mean to “stand the hazard of the die.” 


On Oct. 10 Hone was nominated by the Whigs of the New 
York city district for the State Senate. He had promised the 
previous year, when he had declined to run for the Assembly, 
that he would accept this call if the party insisted upon it. 
The contest was of unusual importance. The Whigs had gained 
the Governorship and the Assembly; but the Democrats still 
tenaciously held the Senate, where they were able to obstruct 
the principal measures of their opponents, and where they had 
blocked the election of a United States Senator. It was now 
hoped to gain seats enough in the New York and Albany dis- 
tricts to turn the scale. Hone’s friends, after a spirited contest 
with the adherents of Daniel Lord, jr., one of the leading 
lawyers of the town, put him in nomination, “I hope that it 
will come to good for the cause, and that I may be elected 
now that I am up,” he wrote resignedly ; “but in truth it would 
be very inconvenient for me to pass my winters in Albany.” 
The Democrats named as Hone’s opponent Mangle Minthorne 
Tompkins of Staten Island, who had a great popularity among 
the working classes. He was a son of Daniel D. Tompkins, 
who had been Governor and Vice-President, and his father’s 
name helped him greatly. “There was a time,” writes Hone of 
the elder Tompkins, “when no man in the State dared to com- 
pete with him for any office in the gift of the people; and his 
habits of intemperance alone prevented him from being Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 
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Monday, Oct. 14.—My nomination for the Senate excites 
great interest among all parties. It is somewhat amusing to 
read the comments upon my character in the newspapers. 
The Whigs, of course, express their approbation, some of 
them (the Commercial Advertiser and Daily Whig) in terms 
of exaggerated encomium, whilst the other party are not 
sparing abuse. The Herald (Bennett’s paper) says I am the 
most unpopular candidate that could have been put up. This 
must all go for as much as it is worth. I shall preserve these 
precious documents, and some day copy them here, to show 
hereafter the discrepancies of party opinion on plain mat- 
ters. 

It annoys me a little to be told that some of the Loco- 
focos of my own party (for we have such amongst us) are 
opposed to the nomination. “I am a gentleman,” they say— 
very much obliged to them!—“and no gentleman can suc- 
ceed.” These are the men that ruin a good cause. If they 
are right in what they say, the party is not worth sustain- 
ing; better it would be that everything should go back to the 
dunghill of Democracy, and let us see if something better 
may not spring from it. As a set-off against the annoyance 
which their reports have given me, I have been gratified by 
the visits of several influential Whigs in the upper wards, who 
assure me that I shall run a better chance than any other 
person could have done. I have strong doubts of the success 
of our ticket; but I should hate confoundedly to find that I 
had been an injury to it. 

Thursday, Oct. 17.—Three of my young female friends 
have embraced the willing chains of matrimony, besides Miss 
Julia Coster, whose wedding I noticed yesterday. Miss Sarah 
Ogden made Robert Goelet happy, and to-day Miss Mary 
Tallmadge, loveliest among the lovely, weds Philip L. Van 
Rensselaer, son of the late excellent Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
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This last marriage is celebrated at Gen. Tallmadge’s coun- 
try seat in Dutchess County, and is, I presume, a very satis- 
factory union to all parties concerned; pride of birth (all 
that we Republicans are allowed to have of it) will be 
gratified, great wealth comes in to make things comfortable, 
and good character gives a reasonable chance for future 
happiness. 

Friday, Oct. 18.—I was visited on Wednesday evening by 
a large procession of Whigs associated under the name of 
“the Unionists,” with banners and torches and a band of 
music, who collected in front of the house, cheering me and 
serenading me with patriotic airs. I went to the door and 
returned thanks and shook hands with them. 

Monday, Oct. 21.—In the packet ship Duchesse d’Orleans, 
which arrived yesterday from Havre, came passenger His 
Excellency George M. Dallas, Minister to Russia, with his 
wife and seven children. This is an arrangement of the gov- 
ernment to pay the stipulated price of dirty work performed 
by some unscrupulous partizan (Mr. Cambreleng probably) 
by this office of short duration, long pay, and no services. 
It is the best bone they have for such picking; there is al- 
ways meat upon it. The minister to Russia has $9,000 out- 
fit, $9,000 salary, and I believe half as much for returning. 
He goes to England and France, figures by virtue of his 
title of Excellency in the salons of London and Paris, makes 
the tour of Europe en Prince, arrives at length at his post, 
puts on his diplomatic uniform (exercising all reasonable 
caution to keep the sword from getting between his legs), 
makes his round of dinners and balls, talks French (if he 
can) with the Emperor, and has the run of the Palace, and 
then when the weather is pleasant and the traveling good, 
receives his congé delice, comes again to Havre or London by 
another route, and after all this pleasant marching and 
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counter marching at Uncle Sam’s expense, the first thing we 
hear about him since his appointment is the arrival of His 
Excellency so and so, who it is understood makes place 
for some other patriot who desires to make the tour of 
Europe. 

Tuesday, Oct. 22.—Abolition Movement. There is great 
excitement in relation to the arrest of the two Spaniards, 
José Ruiz and Pedro Montez, the owners of the revolted 
slaves who were taken on board the Armistad, and are now 
in prison in Connecticut. This outrageous proceeding is 
the work of the Abolitionists who, in their officious zeal, have 
obtained affidavits from the wretched Africans who, ignorant 
of our language, probably knew not what they were swear- 
ing. These affidavits, charging their owners with assault and 
battery, were made the grounds of this arrest. . . . The 
fanatics are working night and day to make this bad matter 
worse; under the specious cloak of an abstract opposition to 
slavery, they are blowing up a flame which may destroy the 
Union, and light up a civil war between men who have no 
interest so strong as to belong to a brotherhood of patriots. 

Thursday, Oct. 24.—My new trade of candidate has im- 
posed some new and tolerably hard duties upon me. Wher- 
ever there is an assemblage I am sent for to show myself, as 
they call it, to the voters, the rank and file, who, I am com- 
placently told, only require to see me to like me. So I went 
to the Thirteenth Ward meeting in Sheriff near Grand 
Street. When I arrived the meeting had adjourned, but the 
house was full, and as soon as my reverend head made its ap- 
pearance, it was received with shouts of applause which 
shook the Liberty Pole in front of the house. I was carried 
almost bodily upstairs to the Long Room, raised to the 
stage on which my praises had just been sounded by one 
of the orators, and told to make a speech, which I did— 
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nothing loath, for I was greatly excited by my reception. 

Saturday, Oct. 26.—I am fairly in for it. Every evening I 
am toted somewhere to' show myself to the voters, to make a 
speech, and solicit their “sweet voices” not for myself—O, 
no, by all means—but for the cause of which I am the 
deputed organ and representative. 

Friday, Nov. 1.—This evening I went by previous en- 
gagement first to the Eighth Ward, Howard House. I was 
then carried to the Fifth Ward, Marion House, and from 
thence to the Fourteenth Ward, Broadway ; at each of these 
places I found the room full, was received in a manner the 
most flattering, and of course had to make a speech. I have 
gotten used to it now, and find it works well. 

Monday, Nov. 4.—Great Hone Meeting. My vanity has 
been tickled again by a call signed by a large number of 
merchants’ clerks for a meeting to be held on Saturday 
evening at the Shakespeare Hotel of “the young men of the 
city of New York friendly to the election of Philip Hone to 
the Senate.” This meeting, so flattering to me, was held on 
Saturday, at the appointed place, and was (I am told) a 
great and enthusiastic assemblage. 

Wednesday, Nov. 6.—Election Decided. The Sun of 
Austerlitz succeeded this morning the violent storm of last 
night. The Whigs hailed it as a harbinger of victory, but 
the canvass this evening of the senatorial votes shows that 
we have suffered a Waterloo defeat. I am beaten by a major- 
ity of 1800 and the Assembly ticket has no doubt fared 
equally badly. This result is unexpected to me and some- 
what mortifying. I feel a selfish joy in having escaped the 
excessive labor and the numerous discomforts and depriva- 
tions which would have been the consequences of my elec- 
tion to the Senate; but I deplore deeply the failure of so 
good a cause as ours, and this triumph of principles so 
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broadly and openly avowed by the successful party, 
which, in the sincerity of my heart, I conceive are cal- 
culated to destroy the only hopes of a recovery from the 
deplorable state in which our country is placed. 


Not only was Hone beaten, but he ran behind the remain- 
der of the city ticket. Tompkins’s majority over him was 
1,979, whereas the average majority by which the Democratic 
candidates for the Assembly defeated their opponents was only 
1,439. It was partly the prestige of the Tompkins name which 
did it; partly the feeling of the workingmen against Philip 
Hone as a silk-hatted leader of New York society. He could 
rejoice, however, in a Whig victory in the State as a whole. 
They carried both branches of the legislature, and could hence- 
forth make what measures they pleased law. It had been twenty 
years since any party but the Democrats had held a majority 
in the Senate; now they were turned out of that chamber in a 
mighty and far-reaching change. This was the special accom- 
plishment of Seward’s friend Thurlow Weed, who had set to 
work in the Albany district, spent money lavishly, and carried 
it by a narrow margin. 

Hone took his defeat philosophically. He had already in- 
vited a dinner-party of Whigs “for congratulation or for con- 
dolence, as the case might be”; and when they assembled they 
rejoiced in the State victory. “My appetite was not injured,” 
writes Hone, “nor was my wine less bright, from my knowledge 
that I was to be left at home to enjoy them and other greater 
comforts, instead of devoting time and labor, perhaps with- 
out thanks, to the service of the State for four years to come. 
It is a reprieve for which I ought to be thankful.” 


Thursday, Nov. 21.—Gov. Seward and Office-Seekers. 
The Governor came in town to attend a public dinner given 
him by line officers of the militia, and returned home yester- 
day. He feels now the weight of his office. The result of the 
late election, by securing a majority of his political friends 
in the Senate and thereby giving validity to his nominations 
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for office, has opened the floodgates of application—enough 
to sweep him away in the current; but he seems to stand it 
very well. His spirits are good, his tact admirable, and he has 
a good word for each of the crowd of importunate solicitors 
for executive favor who beset him without intermission or 
relaxation. I have my troubles too, in a subordinate capacity. 
Having been a candidate for office, and supposed to be 
somewhat in His Excellency’s good graces, I am beset all 
day long by office-seekers to sign their petitions, to speak to 
the Governor, or to write him letters in their behalf... . 
I do not know of late the pleasure of eating an uninterrupted 
meal. I dread the sight of a square folded paper taken from 
a whited brown envelope. 

Friday, Nov. 22.—National Theater. Poor Wallack can- 
not succeed with his company at Niblo’s (his place of refuge 
after the burning of his theater). His stock company was 
good and his milky way was not deficient in stars. He has 
had Vandenhoff and his charming daughter, Charles Kean, 
Forrest, and the best opera corps in the country; but all 
would not do. The theater was closed the first of the present 
week. The stock actors are standing stock still, and the 
planets move no longer in their accustomed orbits. The 
Park lingers on, but is doing a bad business. There are 
but few strangers in town, and the pockets of our citizens for 
the most part are too low to stand the united strain of 
Fulton Market and the theaters. 

Monday, Noy. 25.—It seems to be agreed on all hands 
that Queen Victoria is to be married to one of her German 
cousins, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, who is an inmate of 
the palace and the constant companion of the buxom little 
lady who sways the scepter of the queen of the ocean. He is 
described as a handsome young fellow of agreeable manners 
who speaks English fluently but with a German accent. 
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From the connubial material on both sides, one would think 
this union would not leave much chance of succession to the 
collateral branches. 

Wednesday, Nov. 27.—Death of Mr. Ward. Mr. Samuel 
Ward, senior partner of the great banking house of Prime, 
Ward, King & Co., died this day at noon. There are few 
citizens of New York whose death would have caused so 
great a void in the circles of active business and social inter- 
course as Mr. Ward’s, the moving spirit of a great financial 
concern. . . . He became all of a sudden a total abstinence 
man, at a time of life when the experiment was dangerous, 
and drank nothing but water, when in my judgment a 
moderate use of the good wine which he had in his cellar 
would have been more congenial to his health. 

Mr. Ward lived in a noble house, which he built a few 
years ago on the corner of Broadway and Bond Street—the 
corner below my house—where he had a picture gallery and 
one of the finest libraries in the city. He was a rich man, 
and made a good use of his money; and such men are not 
easily spared at this time. 

Thursday, Nov. 28.—Coal. I was forcibly struck this 
morning in examining a table of the quantity of coals pro- 
duced from the mines of Pennsylvania during the last 
nineteen years. In the year 1820 the whole quantity sent to 
market was 365 tons from Lehigh; in the present year 
more than 1,000,000 tons will have been sent. Nine years 
ago the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company made their 
first shipments, amounting to 7,000 tons; this year they 
have shipped to Rondout on the North River 122,000 tons, 
the greatest quantity sent in any one year. 

What an argument is this in favor of internal improve- 
ments, and what a reproof to the miserable tools of party 
faction, who, to secure their election to the State Legislature, 
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have bound themselves by unholy pledges to break down 
these noble enterprises, and to check an experiment so 
eminently useful! 

Friday, Nov. 29.—Mr. Catlin, the Indian traveler, sailed 
on Monday last in the ship Roscius for London with his col- 
lection of Indian portraits, groups, landscapes, and ab- 
original curiosities, for the purpose of exhibition in Europe. 
He will shew the greatest and most interesting collection of 
the raw material of America that has ever been on their side 
of the water. 

Monday, Dec. 2.—Murder Most Foul. One of the evi- 
dences of the degeneracy of our morals and of the inefficiency 
of our police is to be seen in the frequent instances of mur- 
der by stabbing. The city is infested by gangs of hardened 
wretches, born in the haunts of infamy, brought up in 
taverns, educated at the polls of elections, and following the 
fire engines as a profession. These fellows (generally youths 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-four) patrol the 
streets making night hideous and insulting all who are not 
strong enough to defend themselves; their haunts all the 
night long are the grog-shops in the Bowery, Corlear’s 
Hook, Canal Street, and some even in Broadway, where 
drunken frolics are succeeded by brawls, and on the slight- 
est provocation knives are brought out, dreadful wounds 
inflicted, and sometimes horrid murder committed. The 
watchmen and police officers are intimidated by the fre- 
quency of these riots, the strength of the offenders, and the 
disposition which exists on the part of those who ought to 
know better to screen the culprits from punishment. 

Ezra White was sentenced on Saturday by Judge Inglis 
to be hanged on the 16th January for stabbing Fitzgerald, 
and John Smock was sentenced to-day by Judge Edward for 
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the murder of his wife to be hanged on the 25th January. 
There never were two more righteous judgments. 
Wednesday, Dec. 4.—The Daguerrotype. I went this 
morning by invitation of M. Francois Gouraud to see a 
collection of the views made by the wonderful process lately 
discovered in France by M. Daguerre, which is called by his 
name. M. Gouraud is the pupil and friend of the inventor, 
and comes to this country to make known the process. The 
pictures he has are extremely beautiful. They consist of views 
in Paris and exquisite collections of the objects of still life. 
The manner of producing them constitutes one of the won- 
ders of modern times, and like other miracles, one may almost 
be excused for disbelieving it without seeing the very process 
by which it is created. It appears to me a confusion of the 
very elements of nature. It is nothing less than the palpable 
effect of light occasioning a reproduction of sensible objects. 
The reflection of surrounding images created by a camera, 
obscured upon a plate of copper, plated with silver, and pre- 
pared with some chemical substances, is not only distinctly 
delineated, but left upon the plate so prepared and there 
remains forever. Every object, however minute, is a perfect 
transcript of the thing itself; the hair of the human head, 
the gravel of the roadside, the texture of a silk curtain, or 
the shadow of the smaller leaf reflected upon the wall, are all 
imprinted as carefully as nature or art has created them in 
the objects transferred ; and those things which are invisible 
to the naked eye are rendered apparent by the help of a 
magnifying glass. ... How greatly ashamed of their 
ignorance the by-gone generations of mankind ought to be! 
Thursday, Dec. 5.—A most outrageous revolt has broken 
out among the tenants of the late patroon, Gen. Van Rens- 
selaer, in the neighborhood of Albany, of a piece with the 
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vile disorganizing spirit which overspreads the land like a 
cloud and daily increases in darkness. The tenants of the 
manor of Rensselaer, ‘which is in extent from 20 to 40 miles, 
having waited for the decease of their respected proprietor, 
the late patroon, have now risen en masse, and refuse to pay 
their rents to his son Stephen, to whom that portion of the 
estate of his father has been bequeathed, except upon their 
own terms and at their own good pleasure. They have en- 
joyed their leases for so many years, upon terms so easy, 
and have been treated with so much lenity, that they have 
brought themselves to believe that the lands belonged to 
them. Since the death of Gen. Van Rensselaer they have had 
meetings and resolved that in a land of liberty there is no 
liberty for landlords, that no man has a right to own more 
land than his neighbors, and that they have paid so little 
rent heretofore that it is not worth while to pay any here- 
after; and that Master Stephen, with as good a title by in- 
heritance as any known to the laws of the State, shall neither 
have his land nor the income of it. 

This outrageous proceeding of the Rensselaerwickers has 
occasioned great consternation in Albany. The sheriff re- 
sorted to the ancient process of summoning the posse 
comitatus; the citizens were ordered put to march against 
the rioters; several hundreds went, and met the enemy in the 
disputed territory. The sheriff, with seventy followers, went 
forward in advance; but finding them armed and mounted 
to the number of several thousands, determined to resist, and 
swearing by Dunder and Plitzen that they would pay no 
more, nor surrender their farms to the rightful owner, he re- 
turned to the main body of his forces, faced to the right 
about, and marched back to Albany. 

This is alarming, certainly, but nothing more than a car- 
rying out of the Loco-foco principles of the people of the 
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State, those principles which prevailed in this city at the 
late election. .. . 


In his characteristic sympathy for the rights of property, 
Hone fails to do justice to the grievances of the tenants. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer—the brother-in-law of Hamilton, the 
American commander at Queenstown Heights, the man who at a 
dramatic juncture in 1825, as a member of Congress, had held 
the casting vote which made John Quincy Adams President— 
owned the greater part of an estate which had once covered 
the counties of Albany, Rensselaer, and Columbia. Most of the 
land was in the hands of tenants who held perpetual leases. 
The rents were apparently very low. For each hundred acres 
they paid annually from ten to fourteen bushels of wheat, while 
every holder of a full quarter section paid in addition four fat 
hens and one day’s labor with horse and wagons. But much 
of the land was stony and poor, so that the burden fell heavily 
upon farmers who made a bare living. Whenever leases were 
transferred, special sums had to be paid to the patroon. The 
arrears had grown so large that at the time of Stephen Van 
Rensselaer’s death in January, 1839, they amounted to some 
$400,000. 

By his will the old patroon required that these back rents 
should be applied to the payment of his debts. The excitement 
among his tenants was intense, for times were hard and 
credit impossible to obtain. Many of them faced the loss of their 
homes. In this critical moment young Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
the heir of whom Hone speaks, acted with thoughtless harsh- 
ness. He refused to meet a deputation of tenants, declined 
flatly to sell, and would not talk of a settlement. When he 
failed to collect the arrears, he began during the summer of 
1839 to sue out writs of ejectment and fiert facias, and gave 
them to the sheriff to serve in parts of Albany County. The 
result was an immediate ebullition of violence. It was a sit- 
uation which obviously required legislative interposition to 
sweep away this remnant of feudalism. 

Meanwhile all Whig eyes were turned toward Harrisburg, 
where the National Convention was about to open. It was 
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known that Clay would have a plurality of votes, but that the 
combined forces of Harrison and Scott would prevent his at- 
taining a majority on the first ballot. Hone hoped ardently 
for his nomination. But Webster’s supporters were in large 
part against Clay; he was opposed by the Anti-Masonic voters 
and by anti-slavery Whigs whom he displeased as a slaveholder ; 
and the politicians of the Thurlow Weed stripe thought him 
an “unlucky candidate.” 


Friday, Dec. 6.—Harrisburg Convention. The essence of 
sound Whig and Conservative principles, the salt which is 
to preserve (if anything can) the institutions of our coun- 
try tending already so far toward political corruption, met 
in force at Harrisburg on the appointed day (Wednesday). 

Monday, Dec. 9.—Whig Nomination. The Harrisburg 
Convention on Saturday completed their business and ad- 
journed. The nomination is made and nothing remains but 
to support it with unanimity and zeal. William Henry Har- 
rison, of Ohio, for President, and John Tyler, of Virginia, 
for Vice-President, are the true, regular candidates of the 
Whig party of the United States. My preference was for 
Mr. Clay. His services have been greater than those of any 
other person; and his devotion to genuine Whig principles 
merited, and in my opinion should have received, from the 
party the highest proof of its approbation and gratitude; 
but this tribute which a great majority of the Whigs have 
ever been ready to pay him has been now withheld, from an 
apprehension that the opposition of the Abolitionists in the 
Western States, and in a large portion of the State of New 
York, would destroy his chance of success, and that Gen. 
Harrison, being the favorite of the Whigs of the “free 
States,” would run better. This is not the last mischief to be 
apprehended from this quarter. The accursed question is 
destined to mix up with all national questions, and in the 
end to alter the essential features of our government, if not 
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to cause a separation of the States and a dissolution of the 
Union. The opposition to Mr. Clay from this quarter is so 
strong that even if nominated he could not (in the opinion of 
a majority of the convention) have been elected, and it was 
perhaps good policy to take Harrison, who may succeed if 
the friends of Mr. Clay exercise that magnanimity which it 
appears they could not calculate upon from a portion, at 
least, of the friends of his rivals. But the matter is now 
settled, and I, for my part, am determined to forget that 
any other candidate than Gen. Harrison has ever been 
thought of, or named to the people. 

The informal vote on Friday is understood to have been: 
For Winfield Scott, 16; Henry Clay, 90; William H. Har- 
rison, 148. 

Tuesday, Dec. 10.—Curious Relic. In removing the 
foundations of the tower of Trinity Church a vaulted grave 
was opened, which contained the coffin and bones of Lady 
Cornbury, wife of the governor of the colony, who died in 
this city in the year 1706, and was buried under the original 
church, which was burned in the time of the Revolutionary 
War. A large plate and fragments of the coffin were found, 
which are now seen in the office of the architect; the former 
is perfectly legible, and nearly uninjured by its inhumation 
of nearly 1383 years. The arms of this noble lady, who was 
sister of the Earl of Richmond and a viscountess in her own 
right, are engraven on the plate, with her pedigree, age, 
and time of her death, etc., distinctly, but very rudely, writ- 
ten below. She died at the age of thirty-four. This relic is 
interesting and valuable, as it marks the period of Lord 
Cornbury’s government, one of the early English governors, 
whose name is affixed to the charter of Trinity Church. How 
many generations of men have passed away and what 
changes have occurred since this plate of silver emblazoned 
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by the hands of an unskillful artist with the pompous dis- 
play of heraldic pride, and the unerring record of death’s 
doings, was placed in-its dark, cold repository, to be now 
brought forth again to the light of day to undergo the 
scrutiny of a generation of men who were not thought of in 
those days, and who care no more about the remains of this 
branch of the Richmond family than of those of the poor 
Indian chief who was driven from the spot before her hus- 
band came to it as the representative of the majesty of 
England! 

The place where these remains were interred was at the 
time the northern boundary of the city of New York. The 
charter of Trinity Church (a copy of which I have in my 
possession) provides for the erection of a church in that spot, 
near to the city of New York. It has now become in fact the 
southern boundary. The solitary tomb of this young and 
noble lady has echoed for more than a century the footsteps 
of busy men, ardently engaged in the cares of business and 
the pursuit of wealth; for it was close to Broadway, opposite 
Wall Street. I proposed last evening, in the vestry, that these 
relics should be presented to the Historical Society ; but it 
was not granted. They determined to have a new tomb pro- 
vided, in which they are to be reinterred. 

Canals Reopened. A spell of mild weather and warm rains 
has opened the navigation of the canals, after their having 
been closed earlier and more suddenly than usual. This is 
an unusual circumstance and will be attended with great 
benefit to the whole State; immense amounts of grain, flour, 
lumber, and coal will be brought to market, which have been 
held fast bound in Jack Frost’s limbo, with little hopes of 
being turned to account this winter. 

A New Dutch War. The De Ruyters, the Van Tromps, 
and the Stuyvesants of the manor of Rensselaer remain still 
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in an attitude of open rebellion to the laws of the land, 
equally opposed to good order as to good manors. They 
won’t pay their rent to him whom they style as the pretended 
proprietor, oppose every attempt of the constituted author- 
ities to enforce the demands of justice, and treat with in- 
dignity everything in the shape of legal process. This out- 
rageous proceeding has become so serious that the Governor 
has ordered a body of 1500 of the infantry of this city to 
hold themselves in readiness to repair to Albany at a mo- 
ment’s warning, and has provided two steamboats to trans- 
fer them to the seat of war. Division and brigade orders fill 
a column in the morning papers, the names of major- 
generals, A.D.C.’s, and brigade majors are blazoned in star- 
ing capitals, young men with muskets, unconscious yet of 
murderous lead, parade the streets, “panting for the fray,” 
and anxious to flesh their maiden swords in Dutchmen’s 
blood ; and many a one whose nose looks red this bright frosty 
morning may find it turn blue when he comes to poke it into 
the hostile camp of the belligerent Rensselaerwickers. 

But in truth and soberness this is a serious business. Con- 
duct so disorganizing must be resisted and the law main- 
tained at all costs. The affair is in good hands. Our excel- 
lent little Governor understands what he is about, and if the 
last attempt of the sheriff of Albany County should be un- 
successful, the arm of executive power will not be raised in 
vain. 

A correspondence between the malcontents and Mr. Van 
Rensselaer is published in which it appears to me they are 
all wrong and he all right. The letter of Mr. V. R. contains 
the following description of the boundaries and extent of the 
Van Rensselaer patent. It is enormous, and such a territory 
in the hands of an individual certainly does not conduce to 
the public advantage. At the time of the grant it consisted 
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of little better than wild land, inhabited by Indians and un- 
productive as the prairies of Arkansas or the Rocky Moun- 
tains; whereas it is now in the heart of the State, near the 
capital, and capable of indefinite improvement if the oc- 
cupants held it in fee. But these men do not go the right way 
to work; they have no more right to refuse the payment of 
the trifling rent than the tenants of houses in New York have 
to say they will pay but one half of their stipulated rent or 
none at all. The following (Mr. Van R. says) is “fan extract 
of the extent of the grant, as it is found in the deed of con- 
firmation, dated 20th day of May, in the year 1740, to 
Kilian Van Rensselaer . 

“All that and those tract and tracts of land called 
Rensselaerwyck lying and being in and upon the banks of 
Hudson’s River aforesaid, in the county of Albany in the 
Province of New York aforesaid, theretofore called and 
known by the name of ye colony of Rensselaerwyck, begin- 
ning at the south end or part of Berren Island on Hudson’s 
River aforesaid and extending northward up along both 
sides of ye said river into a place theretofore and yet called 
the Kahoos or the greate falls of ye said river, and extend- 
ing itself east and west all along from each side of the said 
river backward into the woods twenty-four English miles.’ ” 


Gov. Seward shortly brought about a temporary adjust- 
ment without the use of troops; he issued a proclamation to 
the rebellious farmers, warning them against their course, and 
promising attention to their grievance by the Legislature which 
would meet in a few weeks. An effort by those whom Hone 
calls the “‘profligate politicians” of New York to hold a mass- 
meeting at Tammany Hall in favor of the tenants came to 
nothing. 

Meanwhile the diarist’s eyes were fixed upon Washington. 
Congress had met, but the organization of the House had been 
delayed by a grim and bitter contest over the New Jersey 
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seats, which were claimed by rival sets of five Whigs and five 
Democrats. The Whigs hoped to have their delegation seated 
at once, but lost by a tie vote, 117 to 117. Hone was indig- 
nant. “This close division of parties makes sad work among 
politicians,” he writes. “Violence, tumult, and bad feeling are 
the certain consequences. Men can afford to be honest when 
they have what merchants call a broad margin, but are reck- 
less of consequences either to the Constitution, the public 
peace, or their own character when the maintenance of party 
power may perchance depend upon a single doubtful vote.” 
The episode gave the House to the Democrats. The diarist was 
able to rejoice, however, when immediately thereafter a union 
of the Whigs and the Calhoun group elected Robert Hunter 
of Virginia as Speaker. 

Hone was pleased by the manifestations of unity in the 
Whig Party. He described a great Whig dinner at Washing- 
ton, at which Clay had promised his whole-hearted support 
to the ticket; and he says that “I would have agreed to go 
upon short commons for a year after, to have been at that 
dinner.” Many of the delegates who had nominated Harrison 
met in Washington and called in a body upon Clay “to do 
homage,” as Hone says, “to the high moral principle which 
had influenced his conduct.” 


Saturday, Dec. 14.—Mr. Robert Lenox, who has been ill 
for several weeks, died yesterday in the eightieth year of 
his age. He was formerly a merchant and magistrate of this 
city, and died one of its richest citizens. 

Thursday, Dec. 19.—Anthony I. Bleecker has been ap- 
pointed marshal of this district, in the place of W. C. H. 
Waddell. In this appointment the President, it is said, has 
given mortal offence to the butt-enders and indomitables 
who form the élite of his party in New York. These gentry 
had made up their minds to the appointment of a Major 
Hopkins to this office, and sent a deputation of their respect- 
able order to Washington to that effect, demanding that 
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their rescript should be obeyed. . . . This demand, it would 
appear, was urged with a degree of insolence which the 
President could not brook. He smiled, however, upon his 
tools, rough as was their deportment, gave them soft words 
in return for rude enforcements, bowed the unshaven dig- 
nitaries of the Loco-foco body-guards out of his palace, and 
forthwith appointed this Mr. Bleecker to the office, who is 
a gentleman—sufificient, one would think, at this time to dis- 
qualify him. 

Friday, Dec. 20.—The nomination of Gen. Harrison 
works like a charm among the Whigs. They said that the 
choice of the Harrisburg Convention should be the signal 
of union, and that all personal predilections should be of- 
fered up on the altar of patriotism; and nobly have they 
redeemed their pledge. All have forgotten their first choice, 
and every man’s banner is inscribed with the name of Har- 
rison. In this honorable course the friends of Henry Clay 
have been the foremost; and the man of their choice, he 
who has done the country better service than any man alive, 
and better deserves its highest recompense, was the first to 
set the glorious example. Mr. Clay will never be President; 
but why should he wish it? He has reached a higher eminence. 
He has sacrificed personal interest to the public good. Is he 
ambitious? What is there in the title, or troublesome duty, or 
empty distinction, of being President of the United States 
for four years (for that is to be the ultimatum hereafter) to 
fill the measure of a reasonable ambition equal to that of his 
present position? He has drawn off his troops at a moment 
when they were ready to fight for him to the death. He has 
submitted even to the force of prejudices, and acknowledged 
that popularity with the people did not follow from his 
best public acts. 


Saturday, Dec. 21.—Travels in the United States. The 
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present year has been prolific in that fashionable department 
of literature, the offspring of the teeming portfolios of Eng- 
lish travelers in the United States. Three works have made 
their appearance which, deriving their paternity from a 
higher source than most of their predecessors, would seem 
entitled to more notice, and from their respective merits cer- 
tainly deserve more favor at our hands. The first, under the 
title of ““‘Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,” from the 
accomplished pen of Mrs. Jameson, the author of “Charac- 
teristics of Shakespeare’s Women,” has already come in for 
notice. . . . Of “A Diary in America,” by Capt. Marryat, 
I have less favorable to say. I should perhaps have liked the 
book more if I had not been personally acquainted with the 
author. His manners partake more of the forecastle than the 
quarterdeck, and he drinks his grog with the vulgarity of a 
sailor. He is a dull man in company and after shewing him- 
self once or twice in the company of liberal minded and 
well educated people in this country, his opportunities be- 
came less frequent of forming a proper estimate of the state 
of society in that class. Hence his book, like those of many 
other English tourists cf less ability, is made up of sketches 
from the vulgar and uneducated masses. 

The last of this trio of travelers is the Hon. Charles 
Augustus Murray. He has lately put forth “Travels in 
North America During the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836.” 
Here is a book worth reading. I knew this young fellow well. 
He came down to Rockaway on his arrival in New York after 
his long and disastrous voyage, and presented himself to 
his friend, Sir Charles Vaughan, then the British Minister. 
Sir Charles was very fond of him; they were kindred spirits, 
gentlemen in the best sense of the word. Mr. Murray be- 
longs to the noble family of the Earls of Dunmore, and one 
object of his visit to this country was to look after the family 
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estates in the State of Virginia, of which his ancestor was at 
one time colonial governor. His frank manners, noble dis- 
position, and high breeding soon made him a favorite in our 
families and gave him an opportunity to form correct esti- 
mates of the state of society in the better sort of companion- 
ship. 

A few extracts from Capt. Marryat’s “Diary in Amer- 
ica” will serve to shew that he required very slight founda- 
tion for his facts, and took little pains to remove the prej- 
udices under which he evidently wrote for the edification of 
his countrymen. Speaking of the frequency of fires in the 
American cities, he accounts for it in four different ways: 
First, the carelessness of black servants and the constant use 
of cigars. The first is well enough perhaps, the second 
ridiculous. Second, the knavery of the insured, who by set- 
ting fire to their stores frequently realize double and treble 
the value of their stocks. Third, the hasty and unsubstantial 
way in which buildings are erected. These two last reasons I 
cannot gainsay; they are unfortunately true, and we are 
suffering daily from these causes. But he displays the most 
unpardonable ignorance and malice in his fourth reason. If 
he had taken the least pains to gain information upon the 
subject, he would not have risked his reputation by making 
so unfavorable an assertion: “Conflagrations of houses not 
insured, effected by agents employed by the fire insurance 
companies as a punishment to some and warning to others 
who have neglected to take out policies.” 

Describing the celebration of the Fourth of July, he in- 
dulges in the following pleasant roast pig story. “On each 
side of the whole length of Broadway were ranged booths 
and stands, similar to those at an English fair; and on each 
were displayed small plates of oysters, with a fork stuck in 
the board opposite to each plate; clams sweltering in the 
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hot sun; pineapples, boiled hams, pies, puddings, barley 
sugar, and many other indescribables. But what was most 
remarkable—Broadway being three miles long and the 
booths lining each side of it—in every booth there was a 
roast pig, large or small, as the center of attraction. Six 
miles of roast pig! and that in New York city alone; and 
roast pig in every other city, town, hamlet, and village.” 
Now all this he saw in New York. He was not indebted to 
others for his information, but drew largely upon his own 
fancy for his wonderful facts. Here is a whole-hog story with 
a vengeance. Booths the whole length of Broadway on both 
sides! Six miles of roast pig! Now it is certain that if he 
witnessed the scene he is describing anywhere but from the 
windows of his hotel, he must have known that these booths 
extended no farther than around the park, a distance of 
not more than 1,000 or 1,500 feet, and that the rest of 
Broadway was as clear of booths on that day as Regent 
Street. 

Thursday, Dec. 26.—President’s Message. The message 
was not delivered until Tuesday. It is well-written, delusive, 
and calculated to strengthen the President with his party— 
thoroughly Loco-foco. Two thirds of the enormous mass of 
words are used to minister to the bad feelings of the anti- 
Bankites. The President recommends, in the boldest and 
most undisguised terms, the sub-treasury system—an exclu- 
sive circulation for government purposes. State banks are 
condemned without mercy, and the plan of a national bank 
is declared not only unconstitutional, but altogether inex- 
pedient. The government is to be banker, broker, and money- 
dealer for the whole country. These doctrines will probably 
be carried out in their fullest extent, and in a few months the 
whole policy of the country will be changed, and the general 
government (or rather the President and his myrmidons) 
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become the masters of the people, and the regulators of their 
private as well as publie affairs. 

Saturday, Dec. 28.—Arrival of Mr. Webster. The packet 
ship Mediator arrived to-day from London. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster, and his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Appleton, are passengers. There is not much European 
news. Queen Victoria has given notice that she is going to 
marry her young cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. The marriage is to take place early in April. This 
young gentleman is a lucky fellow. He gets plenty of money, 
rank, precedence, distinction, and a charming young hand- 
home wife, who will probably love him and over whom he 
may, if he manages right, acquire the most flattering in- 
fluence. And in all this splendid concern, he is only a sleeping 
partner, with nothing to do, for John Bull won’t let him do 
anything. 

Monday, Dec. 30.—I called yesterday to see Mr. Web- 
ster. He is in good health and spirits, and greatly pleased 
(for he could not fail to be) with his visit. His splendid 
talents and high standing in his own country have been 
suitably appreciated where he has been, and he has met with 
a flattering reception and kind treatment. 

I had half an hour’s agreeable conversation with him. He 
does not appear anxious to go to Washington immediately, 
for he sees no chance of doing any good there. His mind is 
full of gloomy forebodings of the unhappy result of meas- 
ures which it is too certain will now be carried. The acces- 
sion of Mr. Calhoun and his little squad of anti-Federal 
Nullifiers to the grasping reckless policy of the Adminis- 
tration, which sanctions any coalition, however corrupt, and 
consents to any violation of the Constitution, however 
flagrant, which may serve to secure the permanency of their 
power, gives the death blow to the patriotic efforts of the 
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men and true in the House of Representatives are to be 
ruled by eight or ten who are neither good nor true, and if 
anything is to be gained by an occasional assistance from 
that quarter, it must be by a sacrifice greater than the 
object is worth. Mr. Calhoun’s party are the worst poli- 
ticians in the country—enemies to the Constitution, more 
dangerous than Benton and Silas Wright, Frank Thomas 
or Aaron Vanderpoel. 


1840 


4 


Tippecanoe and Tyler Too 


The diarist’s private affairs seemed happier as the year 
1840 opened. The health of his daughter Mary was no longer 
a subject of constant worry; his debts did not press upon 
him so grievously as a twelvemonth earlier. He had sent his 
young son—the young man whose disastrous failure had cost 
the family so heavily—west to make collections of money due 
him, and by this means had obtained some funds. As for public 
affairs, Hone was greatly heartened by the imminent prospect 
of a Whig victory in the national election. Looking back upon 
1839, he had not a good word to say for the year. “It has 
been marked,” he writes, “by individual and national distress 
in an unprecedented degree, the effect of improvidence and a 
want of sound moral and political principles on the part of 
the mass of the people, and bad government and a crushing 
down of everything good and great to subserve party objects 
on the part of the rulers.” But he looked forward to 1840 with 
great hope. 

The year dawned bright, with a continuance of the frigid 
weather which had set in early that season. “It is by far the 
coldest day this winter,” wrote Hone by his crackling fire in 
Great Jones Street that evening; “the ground is partially 
covered with snow, the ice which covers the walks in some places 
is hard as adamant, and the northwest wind blows up the cross 
streets keen and sharp as if it had been whetted upon the ever- 
lasting ice of the North Pole. Notwithstanding all this, the 
gayety of the season has not been diminished. There has been 
as much visiting as usual; bright eyes and warm receptions 
within doors, and blue noses and cold fingers without. I took 
‘my auld cloak about me,’ and trudged about for nearly five 
hours, paying a large number of pleasant visits, and leaving 
many more equally pleasant unpaid. The extent of the visit- 
ing circle in New York has become too great for the opera- 


tions of one day.” 
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The diary begins with the murder of a butcher who had 
seduced a Staten Island girl, and similar bloody items. “I think 
the world is worse than it used to be,” mourns Hone; “at any 
rate, that part of the world which is known as New York is a 
great deal worse.” 


Wednesday, Jan. 1.—Riot and Loss of Life. Riot, dis- 
order, and violence increase in our city; every night is 
marked by some outrage committed by the gangs of young 
ruffians who prowl the streets insulting females, breaking 
into the houses of unoffending publicans, making night 
hideous by yells of disgusting inebriety, and—unchecked by 
the city authorities—committing every sort of enormity with 
apparent impunity. 

One of these gangs from the eastern section of the city, 
after having scoured the Bowery and adjacent streets on 
Tuesday night, attacked the house at 101 Elizabeth Street, 
kept by a man named Major, in which a number of Ger- 
mans were “seeing out the old year” in a decent orderly man- 
ner. Here they proceeded to break the glasses and furni- 
ture, insult the females, and commit the most disgraceful 
excesses. The Germans repulsed them, turned them out of 
the house, and closed the doors. The savages left the place 
but soon returned with a strong reénforcement, and renewed 
the attack upon the house, swearing vengeance against its 
defenders and “Death to the Dutchmen.” The Germans fired 
upon the mob, killed the ringleader, a hopeful butt-ender 
named John Armstrong, aged about 22, and wounded three 
or four others. The police came after some time, but they 
have no energy, and want courage to resist an army like 
this. They are appointed (the watchmen, I mean) as a re- 
ward for party services performed at the polls, not to quell 
riots created by the very fellows who assisted to place the 
men in office from whom they derive their support. 
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Tuesday, Jan. '7.—Passengers in the Ville de Lyons. The 
Cuttings, who were passengers in the unfortunate packet 
Ville de Lyons from Havre, which put into Bermuda dis- 
abled after a long and disastrous voyage, have had addi- 
tional troubles by another long and uncomfortable voyage of 
twenty-six days from the latter place to Savannah in the 
British ship Alexander Grant, which vessel they chartered 
to bring them out at an expense of £500 sterling, and found 
themselves. By the last accounts they were all safe upon a 
plantation in South Carolina, where they will remain for 
the winter. They will not be tempted to tempt the sea very 
soon again, I am inclined to think. 

Wednesday, Jan. 8.—Batile of New Orleans. I was re- 
minded this morning by seeing the flags displayed upon the 
City Hall and Tammany Hall that it is the anniversary of 
the battle of New Orleans, an event glorious in the history 
of our country and consolatory to the pride of every true 
American, but one which in its effects has proved most in- 
jurious to the present prosperity and future prospects of 
the land, ‘and all which it inherit.” For the laurels gained 
by Gen. Jackson on that occasion, and the popularity which 
is certain to follow a successful military chieftain, paved the 
way for his elevation to the Presidency, made him the idol 
of the people, turned his head, and gave him the power to 
indulge his personal prejudices and antipathies at the ex- 
pense of the Constitution and the laws, trample upon the 
rights of the people who were huzzaing for him, and sacrifice 
every interest to promote his own objects and those of his 
party. With a full share of the exultation which all should 
feel in the event of a battle gained, and with no desire to de- 
tract from the well-earned fame of the commanding gen- 
erals, I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion the evils 
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resulting from that event, in its consequences as described 
above, outweigh the benefits of fifty such battles; and so 
posterity will say, to the thirdand fourth generation. 

Tuesday, Jan. 14.—State Printer. Thurlow Weed has 
been appointed for four years by the two houses of the 
Legislature printer to the State in place of Crosswell; a 
capital removal and a judicious appointment. 

Thursday, Jan. 16.—Steamboat Lexington Burnt. We 
have heard of awful disasters by the destruction of steam- 
vessels in various parts of the country, but none of equal 
magnitude so near home as that of the burning of the Lew- 
ington on Monday evening on her voyage from New York to 
Providence. The news was brought here yesterday about two 
o’clock by one of three survivors who escaped miraculously 
from the burning wreck, and the city was thrown into an 
awful state of consternation and alarm. There is no means 
of ascertaining with certainty who was on board. The num- 
ber of lives lost is from 150 to 170. The names of some of 
the passengers are given in the newspapers of this morning, 
and the melancholy list can only be completed as informa- 
tion is obtained from time to time from the friends of the 
sufferers. The Lexington was a very fast steamer lately 
purchased into the regular Providence line. She left New 
York on Monday afternoon at three o’clock, and at seven, 
when in the broadest part of the Sound, off Bridgeport, took 
fire in some bales of cotton which were stowed around (and 
probably too near) the smoke-pipe. The fire spread with 
such rapidity that in a few minutes the whole was in flames. 
The boat, with all the steam that could be put upon her, 
was headed for the Long Island shore, but when within two 
miles of the shore her machinery stopped suddenly, and all 
on board, with the exception of three, as stated above, per- 
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ished miserably. The wreck floated about until three o’clock, 
when she was seen to go, down, and the wide water covered all 
things on board animate and inanimate. 

Bulwer’s Richeliew. I went on Monday evening to the 
Park Theater to see Mr. Vandenhoff and his daughter as 
Richelieu and Julie Montamar in Bulwer’s fine play. The 
part of the old warrior-cardinal was admirably done by 
Vandenhoff. He is the greatest tragedian in this country 
and perhaps in any other; many passages were equal to 
those of the elder Kean. 

Friday, Jan. 17.—Election of Senator. The Whig legis- 
lature of the State of New York have promptly redeemed as 
far as was possible the character of the State by sending 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge to the Senate of the United States. 

. I have a letter to-day from Gov. Seward in which he 
invites me to visit Albany, where he says I will find it agree- 
able. He also says “we have an excellent legislature,” and I 
say in addition we have an excellent Governor. 


Hone decided to go not to Albany, but Washington. His 
daughter Catharine wished to visit relatives in Philadelphia, 
and he seized the opportunity to see his Whig friends at the 
capital. In weather still bitterly cold he took the cars for the 
six-hour ride to Philadelphia; spent a few days there, seeing 
“the famous Chinese museum, consisting of an immense col- 
lection of curious things collected by a Mr. Dunn during a 
residence of twenty years in China”; and went on to Baltimore 
for another day or two. He called in the latter city upon the 
rich Mrs. Caton, whose three daughters had married respec- 
tively a duke, a marquis, and a count, and he was much struck 
by her vivacity, mental alertness, and graciousness of manner. 
On Jan. 23, after a three-hour ride in the train, he reached 
Washington in the winter dusk of seven o’clock, and went to 
comfortable quarters at Gadsby’s Hotel. 

He had no sooner arrived than the hospitalities of his friends 
began. “After tea I had retired to my room and in night gown 
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and slippers was prepared for an hour’s reading and an early 
bedding, when in came one in hot haste with missives from the 
king, informing me that a party was assembled to sup at 
‘Boulanger’s, nearly opposite my lodgings, and that I must 
report myself forthwith.” He went over and found Henry Clay, 
John Crittenden, Gen. Scott, John Minor Botts, and other 
Whigs of eminence. They supped in Boulanger’s best style, 
played whist, and talked politics. Hone remarks that “Mr. 
Clay looks remarkably well. He is almost worshiped by the 
Whigs since his late magnanimous conduct in regard to the 
nomination of Gen. Harrison, and yet ‘this eagle towering in 
his pride of place’ is ‘by an owl hawked at and pecked.’? A man 
from Mississippi, who is known in common parlance and rec- 
ognized by the laws as a Senator of the United States, by the 
name of Walker, abused him yesterday grossly in debate, the 
cause of which was that Mr. Clay refused to reply to some of 
his remarks, but would reply to Mr. Buchanan.” This was 
Robert J. Walker, who was later to become Secretary of the 
Treasury under Polk, and chief author of the “Walker Tariff” 
of 1846. He was a man of ability, but the enthusiastic Hone 
writes that “an attack upon Mr. Clay from such a quarter is 
about as ridiculous as Noah Brown firing a musket-ball at the 
British frigate cruising off Rockaway Beach.” 

Even before Hone left Baltimore, Van Buren’s sub-treasury 
bill had passed the Senate by a vote of 24 to 18. The diarist 
was indignant, but he knew that it would also pass the House, 
now safely Democratic. Before this happened, however, a bat- 
tle royal would be waged. 


Monday, Jan. 27.—Parties are so nearly balanced in the 
House of Representatives that they are afraid of each other. 
However tedious the proceedings may be, the Whigs cannot 
leave their places for fear the others will spring a mine 
upon them and carry some party measure. Of this nature 
are the various propositions to appoint a printer. The Locos 
proper have not strength enough to appoint their pets of 
the Globe, nor can the Whigs do better with the Natzonal 
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Intelligencer; both depend upon a coalition with a few non- 
descripts called Nullifiers, or Southern State Rights men. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28.—'Celeste commenced an engagement at 
the theater last evening, and I am told had not fifty people 
in the house. I wonder why they come here; everybody has 
some better engagement, and you seldom hear the theater 
mentioned. I dined with Mr. Monroe, an exceedingly nice 
dinner and gay party . . . ; after which I went to sup at 
Boulanger’s with Mr. Clay, Mr. Crittenden, Gov. Barbour, 
Mr. Fox the British Minister, Gen. Scott, Gen. Thompson, 
and Mr. Lee. 

William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, has been speaking 
two days on the never-ending, still-enduring, and ever- 
exciting subject of Abolition petitions. He is a fine fellow 
and a true Whig, but an out-and-out Anti-Abolitionist from 
principle—not as Jesse Bynum and other such fellows are, 
to turn it to party purposes and make it a vehicle of per- 
sonal abuse against their political opponents; and so he 
told them in the plainest straightforward manner, and re- 
butted in his person, and by flat contradiction, that the 
Whigs as a body are inimical to the South. A resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Johnson as a standing rule was adopted after 
an animated contest by a majority of six in a full house. 
It goes further than any former action upon this vexatious 
subject. It forbids the reception of any petition against 
slavery in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, or the 
entertaining of anything by the House which relates to 
slavery. It strikes me as an unfortunate measure. It is the 
very thing to please the Abolitionists; the cry of persecu- 
tion strengthens their cause. It is unjust and I am inclined 
to think unconstitutional. .. . 

Wednesday, Jan. 29.—The British Minister. I never met 
Mr. Henry Stephen Fox before last evening. In appearance 
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he resembles the animal whose name he bears much more than 
his illustrious ancestor or the present head of the family. 
He looks like a little shriveled, Frenchman but talks like 
an Englishman, has a rough exterior with a soft voice, 
slovenly dress and white hands, is shrewd and well-informed 
and plays whist with never-ending assiduity. 

I dined with Mr. Grinnell, who lives in handsome style, 
has his family here and his carriage, and gives capital din- 
ners. Our party to-day was a delightful one, consisting of 
the élite of the Whigs, and a more jovial set of men is not 
often to be met with. It consisted of Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Preston of the Senate, Mr. Bell, Mr. Graves, Col. Dawson, 
Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Rice, Mr. Garland, Mr. 
Granger, the host, and myself. Mr. Webster was in the 
midst of his friends, and delighted us with an account of his 
travels, of the places he saw, the visits he made, the atten- 
tion he received, and the results of his deep searches into 
the characters of the eminent men of England. Preston is 
one of the most captivating men I ever saw. His voice is like 
music, and there is a natural eloquence about him, and a 
vein of jocund good humor quite irresistible. Hoffman was 
in high spirits; Bell declamatory ; Dawson gentlemanly ; and 
when I came away (which, in consequence of an attack of 
lumbago I have had for a day or two, and which once in a 
while brings drops of sweat upon my forehead, was earlier 
than I wished), the elements of good fellowship were ad- 
mirably mixed up in this little party. 

Thursday, Jan. 30.—Commodore Chauncey’s Funeral. 
At eleven o’clock I went to the funeral. At the request of 
Mrs. Chauncey, I followed as a mourner in the carriage 
with her three sons, and am now wearing the badge of mourn- 
ing on my hat. She sent for me to her room, took my hand 
on my entrance, exclaimed “Here is my husband’s old 
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friend!” and sobbed aloud in the bitterness of grief. I was 
completely overcome, and left the room without saying a 
word. Commander Mofris, who had charge, of the funeral 
arrangements, told me that Mrs. Chauncey made a point 
of having Mr. Webster and me pall-bearers until she found 
it was to be a military funeral. . . . The President and 
heads of departments attended, with a splendid array of 
naval and military officers in uniform, and there was a hand- 
some escort of marines and volunteers; but they had a hard 
time of it, the ground being covered with ice, snow, and wa- 
ter, and the rain falling at intervals during the tedious 
march of about three miles to the Congressional burying 
ground, where the remains of the noble old sailor were in- 
terred. 

From the funeral I went to the Capitol. The House has 
been engaged all day in fruitless discussions about the public 
printer. . . . But I had a high gratification in the Senate, 
where my good fortune carried me, and I was kept enchained 
until the hour of their adjournment. The whole Whig 
strength was brought out in opposition to the report of a 
special committee, of which Mr. Grundy, the later attorney- 
general, is chairman . . . the object of which is to show to 
the world the amount of the indebtedness of the several 
States, exaggerated in its statements and uncandid in its 
conclusions, charging the States with improvidence and ex- 
travagance, telling the creditor, foreign or at home, that he 
has trusted too much, and it is doubtful if he will be paid; 
and, like a cruel step-mother, the government seeking to dis- 
credit her own children and discourage their future exer- 
tions. 

But what a burst of eloquence was poured from our side 
of the Senate upon the heads of these unworthy forgers of 
lies; these tinkers of government jobs; these false lights 
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of a misguided people! Speeches were made by Crittenden, 
Southard, Webster, and Preston. What a host! There never 
was a time in the British Parliament when four such men 
made speeches upon one subject. They were all great, but I 
was most pleased with Mr. Preston. It was the first time I 
had ever heard the eloquent South Carolinian. He is a tall 
man, of a strongly marked expression of countenance and 
not very graceful manner; but he pours forth a flood of 
eloquence like a mountain cataract—broad and impetuous 
at one time, and clear and sweet and beautiful at another; 
flowing deep and solemn now, and again breaking into 
myriads of shining particles, illuminated by the sunlight of 
a poetical imagination, and reflecting the varied hues of 
classical imagery; solemn and playful, argumentative and 
satirical, by turns. His voice is powerful, with occasional 
touches of surpassing sweetness; and then, in private inter- 
course, he is so playful, his conversation so varied, and his 
spirits so buoyant, that I am of the opinion at this mo- 
ment that I never met a more lovable man. I sat near Mr. 
Preston on the floor of the Senate whilst he was speaking. 
He came to me after he had concluded. “There!” said he; 
“I made that speech on purpose for you. I had no idea that 
you should go home without showing you what I could do.” 

I am curious to know what the colleague of this noble 
gentleman—what Mr. Calhoun thought of his position. . . . 
My eye glanced from the towering height from which one 
of these men launched the thunder of his eloquence upon 
the unworthy associate of the other, to the opposite place, 
where I saw the dark, scowling aspect of disappointed ambi- 
tion and fallen greatness. 

I left Mr. Monroe’s dinner to go to a ladies’ party at Mrs. 
Preston’s, a nice affair; there were a number of agreeable 
ladies, wives and daughters of members principally, and 
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many distinguished gentlemen. And there I saw the master 
of the house, the giant who a few hours before was wielding 
a club of power sufficieht to overthrow and discomfit a host 
of his enemies, now “capering nimbly in my lady’s chamber 
to the lascivious pleasings of a lute.” 

Friday, Jan. 31.—Dinner at the President’s. 1 dined with 
the President. The party consisted of about five and twenty 
gentlemen; a splendid affair, and I think in good taste. The 
President does the honors with dignity and graciousness. 
There is no fuss in the business, and every guest has his full 
share of the attentions of his host. I thought myself partic- 
ularly favored, and so I presume others did. The President 
sat on one side of the table with Mr. Southard on his right 
and Dr. Sturgeon, the new Senator from Pennsylvania, on 
his left. Immediately opposite to him was Mr. Forsyth, 
Secretary of State, with Gen. Scott on his right and me 
on the left; an arrangement which the Secretary informed 
me before dinner was made by the President’s order. The 
President’s first glass of wine was drunk with Gen. Scott, 
and the second with me. 

Saturday, Feb. 1.—My arrangements were made to leave 
Washington to-day for Baltimore on my way home, but my 
plans were frustrated by a snowstorm which has covered 
the streets and roads to the depth of a foot; and travel must 
be suspended for a day or two at least. 

Fires i» New York. Every paper brings accounts of 
dreadful fires and destruction of property in my poor de- 
voted city. On Monday the great store formerly of Thomas 
H. Smith in South near Dover Street was burned, with sev- 
eral adjacent ones. The next day several stores in Pearl and 
Stone Streets were destroyed. 

My son Robert writes me that an awful state of consterna- 
tion exists in the city. Business is at a standstill; all descrip- 
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tions of stock fallen still lower, and the fire insurance com- 
panies refuse to insure any more. I should not be surprised 
if the companies should break again, and if they do they 
will never be resuscitated. Poor New York! a garden sowed 
with sand running fast into desolation. 

New York, Monday, Feb. 17.—Death of an Infidel. The 
following article is copied from the Courier and Enquirer. 
The person to whom it relates had at one time a “bad 
notoriety” as the friend of that wretch Thomas Paine, and 
was in all things qualified for the disgusting fellowship; 
a blasphemous infidel like him. He insulted the majesty of 
Heaven by his principles, and—loathsome and obscene in his 
habits and propensities—he lived a reproach to his fellow 
men, and died as the brutes perish, unhonored and un- 
lamented. I copy the account of the death of this hoary old 
reprobate to justify by another instance the wisdom of the 
ways of God in his dealings with man. 

“Death of old Billy Carver; The Friend of Tom Paine.— 
This wretched old man, who has been for years past seen 
crawling about the streets in a most filthy condition, dis- 
gusting and insulting every one he met by his obscenity, 
vulgarity, and blasphemy—he who boasted that an attribute 
of ‘the friend of Tom Paine’ was ‘glory enough for any man’ 
—died on Saturday morning in a miserable hovel at No. 37 
Walnut Street. Carver was eighty-five years of age. He was 
a veterinary surgeon, born in England, and 44 years ago 
came to this country in pursuance of his profession. He 
became early the bosom friend of Tom Paine, and embracing 
his infidel doctrines, continued so to his dying hour. He was 
very eccentric in his habits.” 

Thursday, Feb. 20.—Mrs. Henry Brevoort’s Ball. The 
fashionable folks about town are remarkably well off just 
now in the possession of an inexhaustible topic of conversa- 
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tion in Mrs. Brevoort’s bal costumé, costumé a la rigueur, 
which is to come off next Thursday evening. Nothing else 
is talked about; the ladies’ heads are turned nearly off their 
shoulders; the whiskers of the dandies assume a more fe- 
rocious curl in anticipation of the effect they are to produce; 
and even my peaceable domicile is turned topsy-turvy by 
the “note of preparation” which is heard. My daughters are 
all going in character, and I am preparing to play the 
harlequin in my old days. If Cardinal Wolseley don’t 
astonish the folk with his magnificence, then have I spent 
in vain my money in the purchase of scarlet merino and other 
trappings to decorate the burly person of the haughty 
churchman. 

Friday, Feb. 21.—My wife, Mary, and I dined at Judge 
Pendleton’s. We had a stylish dinner and an agreeable 
party. I do not like the new fashion of handing round the 
dishes ; it interrupts conversation, and I would rather see my 
dinner that I may be “free to choose.” 

Friday, Feb. 28.—The Fancy Ball. The great affair 
which has occupied the minds of the people of all stations, 
ranks, and employments, from the fashionable belle who pre- 
pared for conquest to the humble artiste who made honestly 
a few welcome dollars in providing the weapons; from the 
liberal-minded gentleman who could discover no crime in an 
innocent and refined amusement of this kind to the news- 
paper reformer striving to sow the seeds of discontentment 
in an unruly population—this long-anticipated affair came 
off last evening, and I believe the expectations of all were 
realized. The mansion of our entertainers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brevoort, is better calculated for such a display than any 
other in the city, and everything which host and hostess 
could do in preparing and arranging, in receiving their 
guests and making them feel a full warrant and assurance of 
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welcome, was done to the topmost round of elegant hospital- 
ity. Mrs. B. in particular, by her kind and courteous de- 
portment, threw a charm over the splendid pageant which 
would have been incomplete without it. 

My family contributed a large number of actors in the 
gay scene. I went as Cardinal Wolseley, in a grand robe of 
new scarlet merino, with an exceedingly well-contrived cap 
of the same material; a cape of real ermine, which I bor- 
rowed from Mrs. Thomas W. Ludlow, gold chain and cross, 
scarlet stockings, etc.; Mary and Catharine as Day and 
Night; Margaret, Annot Lyle in “The Legend of Mont- 
rose”; John as Washington Irving’s royal poet; Schermer- 
horn as Gessler, the Austrian governor who helped make 
William Tell immortal; Robert a Highlander, and our 
sweet neighbor Eliza Russell as Lalla Rookh. We had a great 
preparatory gathering of friends to see our dresses and those 
of several others, who took us “in their way up.” I am not 
quite sure whether the pleasantest part of such an affair does 
not consist in “the note of preparation,” the contriving and 
fixing ... ; and perhaps, after all is over, the greatest 
doubt is st le jew vaut la chandelle. 

And if ever that question is tested, it must be by this ex- 
periment, for never before has New York witnessed a fancy 
ball so splendidly gotten up, in better taste, or more suc- 
cessfully carried through. We went at ten o’clock, at which 
time the numerous apartments, brilliantly lighted, were 
tolerably well filled with characters. The notice on the cards 
of invitation, costume a la rigueur, had virtually closed the 
door to all others, and with the exception of some eight or 
ten gentlemen who, in plain dress with a red ribbon at the 
buttonhole, officiated as managers, every one appeared as 
some one else; the dresses being generally new, some of them 
superbly ornamented with gold, silver, and jewelry; others 
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marked by classical elegance, or appropriately designating 
distinguished characters of ancient and modern history and 
the drama; and others again most familiarly grotesque and 
ridiculous. The cowp d’oeil dazzled the eyes and bewildered 
the imagination. 

Soon after our party arrived the five rooms on the first 
floor (including the library) were completely filled. I should 
think there were about 500 ladies and gentlemen. Many a 
beautiful “point device,” which had cost the fair or gal- 
lant wearer infinite pains in the selection and adaptation, 
was doomed to pass unnoticed in the crowd; and many who 
went there hoping each to be the star of the evening, found 
themselves eclipsed by some superior luminary, or at best 
forming a unit in the milky way. Some surprise was ex- 
pressed at seeing in the crowd a man in the habit of a knight 
in armor—a Mr. Attree, reporter and one of the editors of 
an infamous penny paper called the Herald. Bennett, the 
principal editor, called upon Mr. Brevoort to obtain per- 
mission for this person to be present to report in his paper 
an account of the ball. He consented, as I believe I should 
have done in the same circumstances, as by doing so a sort 
of obligation was imposed upon him to refrain from abusing 
the house, the people of the house, and their guests, which 
would have been done in case of a denial. But this is a hard 
alternative to submit to. This kind of surveillance is getting 
to be intolerable, and nothing but the force of public opinion 
will correct the insolence, which, it is to be feared, will never 
be applied as long as Mr. Charles A. Davis and other gentle- 
men make this Mr. Attree “hail fellow well met,” as they did 
on this occasion. Whether the notice which they took of 
him, and that which they extend to Bennett when he shows 
his ugly face in Wall Street, may be considered approbatory 
of the daily slanders and unblushing impudence of the paper 
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they conduct, or is intended to purchase their forbearance 
toward themselves, the effect is equally mischievous. It af- 
fords them countenances and encouragement, and they find 
that the more personalities they have in their paper the more 
papers they sell. 


The mansion of Henry Brevoort, jr., where this masked 
ball was held, stood in a large garden at a point near the cor- 
ner of Ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. His father, old Henry 
Brevoort, who was still living though in his nineties, owned a 
tract of land extending from Eighth Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue to Thirteenth Street and a line a little west of Sixth Ave- 
nue; land which every year made more valuable. The old gen- 
tleman was a picturesque character, who liked pets, and at 
one time had a bear chained in his watermelon patch west of 
Broadway. His farmhouse stood facing what is now Thir- 
teenth Street. The son had married a Charleston girl, Laura 
Carson, and was now a social leader. Early in life he had been 
an employee of John Jacob Astor’s, and had made long jour- 
neys into the western wilderness to collect pelts. In his bach- 
elor days he was a boon companion of Washington Irving, 
and one of the “nine worthies” who made Cockloft Hall ring 
with gayety. Indeed, all through his life he was Irving’s most 
valued and yoluminous correspondent. Possessing a taste for 
letters, he made some pretensions to notice as a critic and es- 
sayist. Throughout Hone’s diary are scattered references to 
Brevoort, with whom he had been in close contact for most of 
his business and social career. 


Tuesday, March 3.—Bank Fraud. The poor old Man- 
hattan Bank has had another rub. The committee of investi- 
gation not finding things straight in the department of 
Colin G. Newcomb, the first teller, demanded this morning 
explanations from him, which he being unable to give, 
marched off, absconded, or absquatulated (the frequency of 
this crime in our country haying rendered it necessary to 
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coin a word of our own to express it), and a deficiency was 
discovered in his accounts of $50,000. This gentleman has 
excited the envy of some of his brethren in the banks and 
the wonder of all, that he should be able to live in style, 
drive fast trotting horses, and keep a mistress upon a tel- 
ler’s salary. He has had his run, is now found out, and 
there is an end of the matter. This is now a thing of almost 
daily occurrence. An honest man is not only “the noblest 
work of God,” but has of late become one of the rarest. 

Saturday, March 7.—The ancient mansion of the late 
Mrs. E. White, No. 11 Broadway, opposite the Bowling 
Green, was sold at auction one day this week, by order of 
her executors, and brought only $15,000. The lot is 39 feet 
on Broadway, 27 feet wide in the rear, and extends through 
to Greenwich nearly 200 feet. This is the saddest proof of 
the fall in real estate in this devoted city that has been 
realized as yet. There has been no time within my recollec- 
tion that this lot would not have brought more money, and 
before Gen. Jackson’s accursed experiments it would have 
been worth double the price it brought. 

Marriage of the Queen. This ceremony took place on the 
morning of the 10th of February. The particulars are pub- 
lished in the papers. It was a magnificent affair, and the 
warmth of the people’s affections was not damped by a con- 
tinued rain which accompanied the transit of the royal pair 
from St. James’s Palace to the Chapel Royal, thence to 
Buckingham Palace and to Windsor, where the young 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Gotha consummated the best bargain 
he ever made in his life. The queen had twelve bridesmaids 
who bore her train. 

Wednesday, March 11.—My daughter Margaret re- 
ceived as a present from London a piece of the queen’s wed- 
ding cake, enclosed in a letter from Mrs. Stevenson, lady of 
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the American minister, and brought in the Great Western by 
Mr. Cracroft, who was introduced by the same letter. This 
is all very well, but nothing to the present which I am told 
was received by the same conveyance by Miss Rush, daugh- 
ter of the former Minister from the United States. Hers 
came from the queen herself—a piece of the cake, with a 
letter enclosed in a beautiful satinwood box, on which the 
letter V is emblazoned in diamonds. This young lady was 
probably a companion of Victoria’s in their youthful days, 
when perhaps her childish dreams dared not soar to the 
heights of her present greatness, and the sea of glory on 
which she now swims had no place on the map of her imagi- 
nation. 

Thursday, March 12.—The Marquis of Waterford says 
that the New York watch-house is the most shocking one he 
was ever in. 

Wednesday, March 18.—Manhattan Bank. The Man- 
hattan Bank and its affairs engross the attention of the 
Wall Street world and occasion quite an excitement in these 
stagnant times. The report of the investigating committee 
is published in the American of this afternoon, and never 
was a printing press so warmly kept at work to supply the 
curious multitude that crowded around the office. Amongst 
the debts of the bank for loans made upon hypothecation of 
stock and other securities are certain very large amounts 
to directors. The pledged property has fallen greatly in 
value and the losses will be great. Robert White, the cashier, 
was guilty of an outrage this morning which will greatly 
increase the load of public opprobrium under which he 
labors. He and his brother Campbell, meeting Mr. Jonathan 
Thompson in Wall Street, near the bank, the former at- 
tacked him with a club from behind, knocked him down, and 
bruised and wounded him considerably. Mr. Thompson is 
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one of the directors, and was the most active in bringing to 
light the mismanagement of the cashier. 

Thursday, March 19.—“Evelina” and “Cecilia.” The fol- 
lowing is in the Commercial Advertiser: “Among the deaths 
mentioned in the English papers we notice that of Mme. 
D’Arblay, better known as Miss Burney, the author of 
‘Evelina’ and ‘Cecilia,’ two excellent novels that were once 
extremely popular. She died in London, on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, in the 88th year of her age. Her husband was Gen. 
Piochard, Count D’Arblay.”” What a rush of the recollec- 
tions of old times in here! Miss Burney, “Evelina,” ‘‘Ce- 
cilia” !—their palmy days were also mine. When I was a 
lad, the “young idea” first beginning to put on its percus- 
sion caps, fond of reading all things but especially doting 
on novels, with what avidity did I banquet on “Evelina,” 
“Cecilia,” and the host of novels, all of that class, with 
which the British press teemed! They are dear to my recol- 
lection as identified with, and forming part of, the enjoy- 
ment of that period of my life when the curtain of futurity 
was rudely drawn aside by my impatient hands, and I saw 
a bright and beautiful world before me; but its brightness 
dazzled the eyes so that the dark places were not distin- 
guished, and beauty was more pleasant to look upon than de- 
formity. 

This class of writings has completely passed away. The 
plum-cake school of novels, in which love was the raisins 
and sentiment the citron, has given place to Scottish oat- 
cake, English ship-biscuit, and French rolls. Walter Scott’s 
glorious prose stories, in which the substantial dish com- 
posed of traditional history was charmingly garnished by 
familiar dialogue and well known localities; and more re- 
cently the multitudinous offspring of the prolific imagina- 
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tions of Disraeli, James, Bulwer, Marryat, and the incom- 
parable Dickens, have created a new and a better taste: 
and although at this time of day we may go back to Smol- 
Jett and Fielding with some remains of our first love, the 
works of Miss Burney, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Miss Porter af- 
ford no more enjoyment than do the marbles and tops of 
boyhood to the middle-aged man engrossed by the cares of 
this life. 

Saturday, March 21.—Markets. Provisions have fallen 
considerably. Poultry (which is always dear at this season) 
and game are dear enough, but some articles are cheaper 
than I ever knew them. I saw this morning a fine calf’s head 
and feet sold for 25 cents. Vegetables are also very low; 
yellow turnips (an excellent article) 25 cents a bushel, and 
they told me that they are sold out of the boats for 121% 
cents. Best cuts of beef can be had for 12 to 14 cents a 
pound, and other meats in proportion. I saw the first shad 
this morning. 


The political pots in New York, Albany, and Washington 
were now all beginning to boil. In the metropolis the Whigs 
had to put up a man against Mayor Varian, and nominated a 
young assistant alderman, David Graham, who declined. The 
place was then tendered to J. Phillips Phoenix, whom Hone 
thought a poor stick. “The office goes a-begging ; nobody seems 
to be willing to be placed in a situation where he may be called 
upon to sew up the monstrous rents which the present party 
in power have made in the finances and the police of the city. 
I shall pity Mr. Phoenix if he happens to get in, of which I 
have very little hope.” Hone writes bitterly of the evil mach- 
inations in the city of Benjamin F. Butler, a former law- 
partner of Van Buren’s, and for a time Attorney-General un- 
der both Jackson and Van Buren. A Whig meeting was called 
at Masonic Hall at the close of March, to support one of the 
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party measures then before the Assembly at Albany; and some 
of the Loco-foco Democrats, “instigated by the Butlers and 
Edmondses of Tammany Hall,’ used the occasion to provoke 
a riot. 

At Albany much heat was generated by the struggle over 
the so-called registry bill. The Whigs had for years com- 
plained of the dishonesty of elections in New York city, with 
the wholesale stuffing of ballot-boxes. Now they brought in 
a measure for the careful registration of voters in the metrop- 
olis, which the Democrats promptly attacked as unnecessary, 
cumbrous, and costly. It passed the Senate without difficulty, 
but the minority in the Assembly employed their best obstruc- 
tive tactics. Hone wrote that “James J. Roosevelt, the leader 
of the blackguards, in whose person, as its representative, our 
poor city is disgraced, takes the lead in opposition to the law, 
and resorts to every species of vile, disgraceful conduct and 
language, in which he is supported by the whole pack. Order, 
decency, and subordination are openly condemned.” The Loco- 
focos in New York city declared that the bill was an up-state 
attack upon the liberties of the city, and that no such frauds 
occurred on Manhattan Island as in Albany and Hudson. As 
Hone put it, their leaders “blow up the coals of sedition; and 
their Loco-foco followers swear that if the law is passed they 
will not observe it, but vote as heretofore, and send their own 
men to the Legislature in spite of it, and carry by personal 
violence their men and their measures against the laws, if the 
laws do not happen to suit them.” Repeating and the use of un- 
naturalized alien voters were prerogatives which Tammany 
could not afford to give up. 

As for Washington, Van Buren, who now had a clear ma- 
jority in both houses, was proceeding to carry out his long- 
deferred Administration measures. Hone was disgusted by the 
procedure. In order to complete their program by summer, 
the Democrats employed a virtual closure in the House. They 
killed debate by use of the previous question, and took their 
independent treasury bill from stage to stage by a struggle 
that was half silent, the chief interruption being the calling of 
the yeas and nays. Hone wrote of this with the keenest resent- 
ment. “Another of those disgraceful scenes which have followed 
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each other in such rapid succession during the whole of the 
session occurred on Tuesday,” he notes on March 27. “The 
Treasury-note bill was to have been forced through without 
allowing the minority to be heard, and a scene of disorder, 
vulgarity, and personal abuse continued without intermission 
for twenty-nine hours.” But the steam-roller steadily and 
surely triumphed. “An unscrupulous majority,” wrote Hone, 
“rides rough-shod over the Constitution and laws, regardless 
alike of the rules of parliamentary proceedings and good 
manners.” 


Wednesday, April 1.—Registry Law Passed. The gentle- 
men who went up to Albany on Sunday returned yesterday 
morning bringing information that in all probability the 
Governor would return the bill with a qualified veto. There is 
no doubt that he had prepared a very able message justify- 
ing such a course. Public opinion seemed to have settled 
down upon such a result, when to our surprise this morning’s 
boat brought the news of the Governor having signed the 
bill as it passed the Legislature. 

The division of the wards into districts by which the 
votes may be taken in one day is a great improvement upon 
the present system. A great part of all the roguery which 
has heretofore been practiced in the elections has been con- 
cocted on the evenings of the first and second days, when 
violent party men, finding the estimated canvass to be 
against them, have been driven to the commission of frauds 
which might not have been thought necessary had the state 
of the poll been more favorable to their cause. I like the bill 
in all its provisions except those of the tenth section, which 
allows the register to be altered in certain cases during the 
election, and admits voters upon the certificates to be 
granted by the commissioners in such cases. 

Thursday, April 2.—It is stated in the papers that the 
British Queen took out the largest quantity of letters ever 
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received at the news-room; the amount taken by Messrs. 
Gilpin and Hale being $3,232, a sum equal (it is added) 
to the ordinary return freight of a transient merchant ship 
of 400 tons from Liverpool. 

Tuesday, April 7.—Riot on the Water-Works. There has 
been a flare-up amongst the Irish laborers on the Croton 
aqueduct, occasioned by the contractors reducing their wages 
from a dollar to seventy-five cents a day. Large numbers 
turned out, and marching down from Westchester to Harlem 
prevented others from working, and committed some acts of 
violence upon the workers. 

Friday, April 10.—City Election. The Whigs are more 
ardent and active, and, they say, better organized than 
usual, for the charter election which is to be held on Tues- 
day. Immense meetings take place every night at the gen- 
eral and ward places of rendezvous. Processions parade the 
streets at night with music, torches, and banners; the pre- 
vailing device for the latter is the log-cabin; and hard cider 
has become the fountain of Whig inspiration. In an evil 
hour the Loco-focos taunted the Harrison men with having 
elected a candidate who lived in a log cabin, and drank hard 
cider, which the Whigs, with more adroitness than they 
usually display, appropriated to their own use; and now on 
all their banners and transparencies the temple of Liberty 
is transformed into a hovel of unhewn logs; the military 
garb of the general into the frock and shirtsleeves of a 
laboring farmer. The American eagle has taken his flight, 
which is supplied by a cider barrel, and the long-established 
emblem of the ship has given place to the plow. “Hurrah 
for Tippecanoe!” is heard more frequently than “Hurrah 
for the Constitution!” “Behold, old things have passed 
away, and all things have become new.” Thus it is, that our 
opponents by their silly disparaging epithets applied to the 
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Whig candidate furnished us with weapons the use of which 
is understood by every man in our ranks, and whatever may 
be the result of this election, the hurrah is heard and felt in 
every part of the United States. 

Tuesday, April 14.—Election (New System). The 
charter election was held throughout the city under the 
new law. The polls were opened at sunrise this morning and 
closed at sunset in between 70 and 80 different places; each 
ward being divided so as to make the number of voters in 
each district as near 500 as could be ascertained by the 
commissioners. My ward was divided into four districts; in 
that in which I reside 598 votes were taken. Whichever party 
may gain or lose by it I know not, but the system works ad- 
mirably. The people are so divided that no large bodies are 
collected in one spot; the business of the day goes on quietly 
and there is no obstruction at the polls. 

Wednesday, April 15.—The Result. We have been 
beaten, as I expected, but not so badly as I apprehended. 
Mr. Varian’s majority for mayor over Mr. Phoenix will be 
about 1500, and the Loco-focos have gained the same twelve 
wards they have at present. The Whigs have no reason to 
complain; notwithstanding more Irish votes were made in 
the last two days than the whole majority amounted to, and 
that in addition to the army of Reiters or those under the 
orders of the government, whole crews of pirates were 
brought from the vessels of war now in the harbor. We have 
maintained our ground and there is nothing to discourage 
us in relation to the great battle in the fall. 

The long-expected marriage of M. De Bodisco, the Rus- 
sian Minister, to Miss Williams, a pretty little girl of 
Georgetown, was celebrated with great magnificence one day 
last week. An account of the grand affair is published in 
the Washington papers, in a style worthy of the London 
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Court Journal. The Czar’s representative at the Court of 
King Martin is quelque chose magnifique, old enough, to be 
sure, to be the lady’s father, but that is her concern. The 
enamored bridegroom replied, it is said, to some person who 
remarked upon the disparity of their ages: ‘““No matter, we 
shall have a few years of enjoyment, and then I shall die and 
leave her a rich widow and she can get a young husband.” 

Albany, Thursday, April 16.—I left home this morning 
in the steamboat Albany for a short visit to this place, to 
pay my respects to the Governor and to take a look at the 
Legislature; got here at six o’clock, where I found, as usual, 
good quarters at Congress Hall. I divided my evening be- 
tween the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, from both of 
whom I received the warmest welcome. 

Saturday, April 18.—The Senate is a very respectable 
body. Our leading men, besides the incomparable President 
[ Bradish], are Verplanck, who has evinced great ability this 
session, Sibley, Maynard, a very clever man, our Long 
Island Senator Furman, who is greatly respected, and Tall- 
madge, now in New York. Young, who is absent, and Daniel 
D. Dickinson, are the best on the other side. Erastus Root 
is the same turbulent, noisy demagogue he was before he 
joined the Whigs. 

In the House of Assembly we have a strong body of 
Whigs: the Speaker, Taylor of Ontario, Wheaton of Al- 
bany, etc. There are many fine young men in our ranks. 
The other party is led by James J. Roosevelt of New York, 
the chief of a most unworthy delegation of a misrepresented 
city. Roosevelt is a small man, very conceited, and inferior, 
I suspect, to the other leader Chatfield. 

Sunday, April 19.—I went to the Governor’s this morn- 
ing and accompanied Mrs. Seward and him to St. Paul’s 
Church, a beautiful edifice in South Pearl Street which was 
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formerly the theater. The rector is the Rev. Mr. Kip, son of 
Leonard Kip of this city, and son-in-law of Isaac Lawrence. 
He gave us a good sermon and appears to be a favorite of 
a very respectable congregation. The temple of Thespis is 
greatly improved since it has been dedicated to the worship 
of the Most High, and sanctified by the name of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. There is no theater at present in 
Albany, and it is somewhat remarkable that in this large 
city, the resort of persons from all parts of the State, and 
the seat of the Legislature and the Supreme Court during 
a large portion of the year, the theater has never been suc- 
cessful. 

At Home, Monday, April 20.—I left Albany at seven 
o’clock in the North America. She is a fine new vessel and 
burns Lackawanna coal, which answers exceedingly well and 
only costs half as much as wood. The use of coal for steam 
navigation must inevitably become general; the boats built 
hereafter will be adapted to its use. Traveling on the North 
River is cheaper than anything I know of, except American 
shirtings at five cents a yard. Passengers are conveyed 150 
miles in a vessel with every convenience and luxury, and get 
a good breakfast and dinner, all for $2. I wonder people do 
not live on board instead of going to the Astor House. We 
arrived in New York at half past five o’clock. 

Wednesday, April 22.—Modern Vandals. My indignation 
is aroused by seeing in the papers an account of the destruc- 
tion of the noble monument erected on the summit of Queens- 
town Heights to the memory of the British general, Sir Isaac 
Brock, who was killed by the Americans at the battle of 
Queenston. Its site is one of the most commanding and 
beautiful on the face of the earth. I have ascended to the 
top of the column and beheld a most glorious sight: the wide- 
spreading fields of upper Canada and of our own country on 
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both sides, and the noble expanse of Lake Ontario in front, 
with the deep dark waters of the Niagara rolling at my feet, 
and emptying into the lake between Fort.George on the 
British and Fort Niagara on the American side, with the 
little towns of Queenston and Lewiston; all presenting a 
scene which I shall never cease to remember with great 
satisfaction. Nothing I have ever seen in our own High- 
lands of the Hudson, in those of Scotland, or in the pictur- 
esque Alps of Switzerland, is comparable with it. And this 
noble monument . . . was destroyed last Friday morning 
by some wretches to whom the name of men would be grossly 
misapplied. 

Thursday, April 23.—One of those scenes occurred in the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday, the almost daily oc- 
currence of which has, of late, called up the blush of shame 
upon the cheek of every American who retains the least re- 
gard for the honor of the country. That superlatively dirty 
dog, Jesse A. Bynum, whilst Mr. Saltonstall was speaking, 
left his seat and went near to that of Mr. Garland, of 
Louisiana, whom he designated by the courteous appella- 
tion of a “damn’d liar,” whereupon Garland seized Bynum 
by the collar and struck him. The latter seized a knife, which 
he was prevented from using by the interference of the mem- 
bers. This new outrage upon the small remains of dignity 
in the people’s own representatives was submitted to a spe- 
cial committee. 

Tuesday, April 28.—I went this evening with the girls 
and Isaac Hone and Elizabeth Ashurst to see Charles Kean 
and Claude Melnotte in Bulwer’s “Lady of Lyons.” He is 
to act only three nights, when he returns to England, not 
well satisfied with the results of his visit to the United States. 
I do not like his acting. He rants terribly, and the rapidity 
of his utterance renders him unintelligible in all those fine 
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declamatory speeches with which his part in this fine play 
abounds. He is impassioned without sensibility, and ardent 
with very little touch of tenderness. 

Sunday, May 8.—Great Western Arrives. The Great 
Western arrived this morning, in eighteen days from Liver- 
pool, with a great number of passengers, among whom 
are the celebrated opera dancer, Fanny Ellsler, and her sis- 
ter, who are engaged for the Park Theater. She has been 
anxiously looked for, and will create a sensation like that 
which marked the advent of George Frederick Cooke. She is 
second only in Europe to the immortal occupant of mid-air, 
the Taglioni. 

The news hy the Great Western is unfavorable. Cotton is 
dog-cheap ; and American securities, owing I suppose to the 
rascally conduct of the Pennsylvania Legislature in re- 
fusing to provide for the payment of the interest on their 
loans, are in bad odor in England. It must be an embar- 
rassing thing to a true-hearted American (if there is such 
a one in Europe), to know how to act when he hears his 
countrymen designated as a nation of swindlers, to which 
he must be hourly exposed. “ ’Tis true, ’tis pity—and pity 
*tis, ’tis true.” 

Monday, May 11.—Letters of Introduction. On my re- 
turn from Long Island I found two letters which were 
brought by Fanny Ellsler, she who has set New York agog 
for marvelous saltatory exhibitions, and whose heels are 
to turn all our heads. They are from Christopher Hughes 
at Stockholm and Samuel Welles at Paris. Hughes asks me 
to give “to this really excellent and kind-hearted stranger 
the benefit and the honor of your kindness and protection,” 
and adds: “I can assure you that Miss Fanny is as good as 
she is graceful.” Welles’s letter is as warm as Hughes’s, 
making the proper allowance for the difference in the 
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temperament of the two writers. I could not, therefore, do 
less than call and pay my respects to the fair danseuse as 
early this morning, after my return, as possible. I went to 
the American Hotel at twelve o’clock, sent my card, and 
was told the lady was not dressed, but would be charmed to 
see monsieur at four o’clock; now I think, four o’clock 
being his dinner hour, “monsieur” will not find it quite 
convenient to visit mademoiselle at that hour. 

Whig Convention. The papers are filled with accounts of 
the great Whig Convention held in Baltimore on Monday 
last. The number of delegates was prodigious—30,000, it 
is said. There was a grand procession, with banners, log- 
cabins, cider barrels, balls in motion, and every device which 
the fancy could suggest. All the States were represented, 
and each endeavored to outvie the others in the loud, ex- 
ulting shout of “Hurrah for Harrison!” Several dis- 
tinguished members of Congress came on from Washington 
to attend this affair, which is represented, in one of the ac- 
counts from Baltimore, as “the most remarkable assemblage, 
in point of numbers, character, harmony, and zeal, ever 
gathered together in these United States.” Messrs. Webster, 
Clay, Graves, Cost Johnson, and Saltonstall were of the 
number, and made speeches in Monument Square, and at the 
Assembly Rooms, where the meetings were held. It could 
hardly be supposed that the Loco-focos, goaded to mad- 
ness by such an overwhelming foreshadowing of defeat, could 
be restrained from acts of violence. The procession was as- 
saulted by some wretches with stones and brickbats, and a 
respectable carpenter of Baltimore, a delegate to the con- 
vention, named McLaughlin, was killed by one of these mis- 
siles, and the body of another, with a Harrison badge, was 
found with marks of violence in the basin. 

Van Buren Convention. A Van Buren Convention was or- 
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ganized in Baltimore on Tuesday, at which Gen. Carroll 
presided. It appears to have been a sickly concern, a creep- 
ing plant withering under the shade of the mighty Har- 
rison tree, which overshadows the land and keeps the sun 
of popular favor from shining upon its “unwholesome 
neighbor.” At this meeting, on the motion of Mr. Buchanan, 
it was resolved to dispense with a ballot for President, no 
opposition having been raised to Mr. Van Buren; but not 
so with the Vice-Presidency. On this subject the demon of 
discord had already lighted his torches. The Tecumseh kil- 
ler, the present incumbent, has not by any means so clear 
a title, and the claims of Mr. Forsyth of Georgia, and Mr. 
Polk of Tennessee, presented obstacles so formidable to the 
necessary appearance of union, that further drilling was 
thought necessary, and it was voted inexpedient to nominate 
a candidate for the second office in the government. This 
result was so unpalatable to the Southern pride of Mr. 
Forsyth, the Secretary of State, that he has since come out 
with an address to his party, under his proper signature, 
in which he retires from the contest with a very bad grace, 
snarling and showing his teeth... . 

Harrison Jubilee. The Tippecanoe Clubs in this city cel- 
ebrated on Friday the anniversary of the battle of Fort 
Meigs, one of those actions of the last war in which our 
candidate signalized himself and “did the state some serv- 
ice.” Processions of all the wards, with appropriate ban- 
ners, flambeaux, log cabins, and the other popular para- 
phernalia, marched through the streets and were consol- 
idated at Niblo’s Gardens, where they had speeches and 
hurrahs as usual, and kept it up until they were dispersed 
by the rain. 

Tuesday, May 12.—Fanny Ellsler. I called yesterday 
upon Miss Fanny Ellsler. She is an exceedingly fascinating 
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person, not very handsome. Her face has lost its bright 
bloom, and her complexion appears to be somewhat faded— 
the result, probably, of the violent muscular exertions which 
are required in the profession; but her manners are lady- 
like. She is gay and lively and altogether the most perfectly 
graceful lady I have ever seen; further the deponent saith 
not. She is to make her first appearance at the Park Theater, 
on Thursday evening, in the ballet of “La Tarantule,” 
which all the world will witness who can gain admission to 
the theater. Fashion and taste and curiosity are all on tip- 
toe to see her on tiptoe, and the pocket of many a sober 
pa will be drained to furnish the means for his wife and 
daughter to see her pas. 

Thursday, May 14.—Mr. Douglass’s Breakfasts. A de- 
jeuner & la fourchette is something of a novelty in this coun- 
try, and the last imitation of European refinement. This se- 
ries of breakfasts given by Mr. William Douglass at his fine 
mansion, corner of Park Place and Church Street, can 
hardly be called an imitation, for in taste, elegance, and 
good management it goes beyond most things of the kind 
in Europe, and seems to be placed as a bright object in the 
overwhelming flood of vulgarity which is sweeping over our 
land. 

The first of these breakfasts was given last Thursday, 
and they are to be repeated weekly until further notice. 
Margaret and Mary went then, and their favorable account 
induced me to join the throng of beauty and fashion this 
day. The company assembles at about one o’clock and re- 
mains until four. Breakfast is served at two o’clock and 
consists of coffee and chocolate, light dishes of meat, ice 
cream and confectionery, with lemonade and French and 
German wines. The two first floors, elegantly furnished, of 
this spacious house, are thrown open; the dining room opens 
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into a beautiful conservatory in which, amongst other 
pleasant objects, is an aviary of singing birds, the delicate 
notes of the canary mingling sweetly with the shrill pipe of 
the foreign bullfinch, and the whole concert regulated and 
stimulated by the great leader of the feathered orchestra, 
cur own native mocking bird. A band also, of a more ma- 
terial nature, plays at the head of the stairs during the 
whole time of the entertainment, and after the young folk 
have partaken of their breakfast-dinner, cotillions and 
waltzes are danced until the hour of reluctant departure. 
The Great Début. Many and many a night has passed 
since the walls of the Park have witnessed such a scene. 
Fanny Ellsler, the bright star whose rising in our firmament 
has been anxiously looked for by the fashionable astronomers 
since its transit across the ocean was announced, shone forth 
in all its brilliancy this evening. Her reception was the 
warmest and most enthusiastic I ever witnessed. On her first 
appearance, in a pas seul called “la Cracovienne,” which was 
admirably adapted to set off her fine figure to advantage, 
the pit rose in a mass, and the waves of the great animated 
ocean were capped by hundreds of white pocket-handker- 
chiefs. The dance was succeeded by a farce, and then came 
the ballet “La Tarantule,” in which the Ellsler established 
her claim to be considered by far the best dancer we have 
ever seen in this country. At the falling of the curtain she 
was called out. The pit rose in a body and cheered her, and 
a shower of wreaths and bouquets from the boxes proclaimed 
her success complete. She appeared greatly overcome by 
her reception, and coming to the front of the stage, pro- 
nounced in a tremulous voice in broken English the words 
“a thousand thanks,” the naiveté of which seemed to rivet 
the hold she had gained on the affections of the audience. 
All the boxes were taken several days since, and in half 
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an hour after the time proclaimed for the sale of pit tickets, 
the house was full, so that when we arrived, which was a full 
hour before the time of commencing the performance, pla- 
cards were exhibited with the words “Pit full,” “Boxes all 
taken.” This wise arrangement prevented confusion. The 
house, although full in every part, was not crowded, and a 
more respectable audience never greeted the fair danseuse 
in any country she has charmed. We were in Box Thirteen. 
Saturday, May 16.—Resignation of the Postmaster- 
General. The head devil of the Administration, the actor of 
all dirty work, at once the tyrant and the slave of Mr. Van 
Buren, as he was of his “illustrious predecessor,” has re- 
signed the office of Postmaster-General and published a sort 
of manifesto to the people of this country, that they may 
keep themselves cool, the republic is safe, the United States 
may exist a while longer. Amos Kendall resigns because it 
is his pleasure so to do, not that he is dissatisfied with Mr. 
Van Buren or his Cabinet; to prove which and to continue 
his valuable services to his obliged and honored fellow 
citizens he intends to enlighten them by writing articles for 
the Globe, to shew the party the way they should go. 
Wednesday, May 20.—The Senate of the United States 
confirmed on Monday the nomination of John M. Niles, the 
rejected Senator of Connecticut, as Postmaster-General in 
place of that other scamp Kendall, and our beloved but also 
rejected Representative Churchill C. Cambreleng as Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Russia. The Administration have 
used up the very end and refuse of the yarn to knit this 
hopeful pair of appointments. By our new-fashioned party 
tactics the Postmaster-General is expected to do all the dirty 
work, so Niles’s appointment is tolerably fitting; but to take 
the poor little prothonotary for the ought-to-be dignified 
station of Minister at one of the first courts of Europe! 
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Friday, May 29.—Hyde Park. This splendid estate on 
the North River, the property of the late Dr. Hosack, has 
been sold by his heirs to Mr. Langdon, Mr. Artois’s son-in- 
law, for $45,000. The ground sold with it is all on the west 
side of the post-road, and extends to the grounds attached 
to the cottage, which belongs to Mrs. Hosack. The creek and 
waterpower are reserved by the heirs. This is the finest 
place on the North River; indeed, I never saw one anywhere 
which possessed natural advantages so great. 

Wednesday, June 3.—Old Books. I purchased this morn- 
ing at Bartlett & Welford’s bookstore a fine old Oxford 
copy of Shakespeare in six volumes quarto, printed 1744; 
and the original subscription copy, in eleven volumes small 
folio, of Pope’s translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 
printed by the celebrated Lintot in 1715 and 1726; a most 
rare and valuable old book, in fine preservation, beautifully 
printed, and containing many quaint but well-executed en- 
gravings. 

Monday, June 8.—Bloodhounds. The government has 
been much and justly censured for employing an agent to 
import bloodhounds from Cuba to be employed in hunting 
down the hostile Indians in Florida. Humanity shudders at 
a system of warfare so barbarous, and as a measure of policy 
it has proved ineffectual. Thirty-three of these four-legged 
riflemen were imported and have done no service; they are 
more afraid of the Indians than they of them, and the ex- 
pense of bringing them is enormous. 

Tuesday, June 9.—I went to the theater in time enough 
to see Fanny Ellsler in the last scene of “The Sylphide,” and 
a beautiful new Spanish dance. The attraction has expe- 
rienced no abatement; the house is full every night, and the 
stage is covered on her leaving it with chaplets and bouquets 
of flowers. 
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Despite the hard times, which had now extended to every 
class of the population—the farmers received $4 a barrel for 
flour, and the planters found cotton a drug upon the Eu- 
ropean market—Fanny Ellsler took in huge sums. She finished 
her engagement of fifteen nights on June 11, having brought 
the Park Theater approximately $24,000, of which her share 
was $9,000 or $10,000. The house had been sold out every 
night, and Hone thought that one twice as large would have 
been filled. The scene at her last appearance was one of tu- 
multuous enthusiasm. She was “smothered under a shower of 
wreaths and bouquets of flowers. Amidst the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and three full, thundering rounds of hurrahs, she 
came and in a short speech of sweet broken English expressed 
her gratitude, the regret with which she left New York, and 
her determination soon to return.” Then she went on to Phil- 
adelphia, where she was to dance at $500 a night, and where 
the demand for seats was equally strong. If it were not that 
she insisted upon mingling pleasure with business—she was 
determined to see Niagara and other points of interest—and 
that she had to be back in Paris the middle of October, she 
would, Hone thought, have carried “back to France all the 
indemnity money which Brother Jonathan squeezed out of his 
‘ancient ally.’ ” 

Among city events at the beginning of June was a concerted 
attack by the sixpenny papers upon James Gordon Bennett, 
“the infamous editor of the Herald,” as Hone called him. “Some 
of his late remarks,” wrote the diarist, “have been so profane 
and scandalous as to have drawn out the other editors from 
the contemptuous silence which they have hitherto observed 
toward the scoundrel.” His chief offense was in alluding to the 
personal deformity of two journalists of the city with “the 
shocking expression that they are ‘cursed by the Almighty.’ ” 
Hone hoped that the crusade would ruin Bennett. “Write him 
down, make respectable people withdraw their support from the 
vile sheet, so that it shall be considered disgraceful to read it, 
and the serpent will be rendered harmless.” Socially, men like 
Hone would have nothing to do with Bennett. When he soon 
after married, Mrs, Bennett was so effectually sent to Coventry 
that she spent most of her time abroad. But the attacks of the 
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conservative press upon the Herald merely stimulated its cir- 
culation and prosperity. Hone notes the arrival in Boston on 
June 3 of the steamer Unicorn, the first of Samuel Cunard’s 
new mail line, where she was received with firing of guns and 
other rejoicings. This meant that Boston would henceforth 
have a large share of the ocean passenger business, and that 
when the Boston & Albany, now nearly completed, was opened, 
she would “crow as loud as we do.” He pens a regretful para- 
graph upon the death on June 16 of his friend David Lydig, a 
gentleman of the old school, whe was 76 years of age, and “an 
intimate friend and associate for nearly forty years.” 

The Harrison campaign was now engrossing Hone’s best en- 
ergies. There was a great Whig jubilee at Poughkeepsie, ad- 
dressed by Senators Preston, Crittenden, and Tallmadge; and 
stopping in New York on his return, Preston “spoke two hours 
to an admiring, attentive, and melting audience packed as close 
together as a box of Loco-foco matches.” 


Thursday, June 11.—The sixteenth volume of this jour- 
nal is placed upon the shelf, and I now open up the window 
which looks upon a long vista of pages yet unsullied to con- 
stitute the seventeenth. . . . Before this volume is filled I 
shall have completed my sixtieth year, and with some cause 
for repining at my altered circumstances, I have much to 
be thankful for. My health is good, except some occasional 
twitches of lumbago, which causes me to grunt a little and 
make wry faces when I arise from my chair. I live pleasantly 
with all my family around me, but it grieves me to see three 
grown-up sons out of employment. 

The hard times (of which I participate largely) still con- 
tinue with unabated severity. Business of all kinds is com- 
pletely at a stand; the productions of the country at the 
lowest ebb; flour $4 a barrel; cotton a drug in foreign 
markets; American securities, by the bad management of 
some of the State governments, are in the worst possible re- 
pute in those countries where formerly they were relied upon 
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with full confidence; party spirit prevailing over the land 
and obstructing the course of justice and wholesome legis- 
lation; and the whole body politic sick and infirm, and 
calling aloud for a remedy. The only comfort in this dismal 
state of affairs is, that a remedy does seem to be at hand in 
the daily increasing confidence that the administration .. . 
is about to be put down. 

Tuesday, June 16.—Log Cabin Meeting. The great log 
cabin in Broadway near Prince Street was dedicated this 
evening to Harrison and Reform. It is a large edifice con- 
structed of unhewn logs, in the most primitive style, with a 
large pavilion connected with it. The whole occupies the en- 
tire area of ground, 50 feet by 100, and will hold an im- 
mense number of persons; its capacity was tried on this 
occasion—every part of the spacious cabin was full. The 
meeting was organized by the appointment of Gen. Bo- 
gardus as president, with seventeen vice-presidents and three 
secretaries. There were capital speeches by gentlemen of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, among whom Mr. Ewing, the 
former distinguished United States Senator from Ohio, 
whose hand was warm from the recent pressure of Gen. 
Harrison’s, was exceedingly interesting. . . . Never did the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren make so great a mistake as when, 
by their sneers, they furnished the Whigs those powerful 
weapons, “log cabin” and “hard cider”; they work as the 
hickory poles did for Jackson. It makes a personal hurrah 
for Harrison which cannot in any way be gotten up for 
Van Buren, and which will, from present appearance, carry 
him into the Presidency. 

Thursday, June 18.—Federalism. It is strange that this 
term, by which was designated in former times, the purest, 
the wisest, and the most patriotic political party which ever 
existed, should continue to be a term of reproach and the 
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means of exciting the bad feelings and prejudices of the 
people even now, when it has ceased to be a bond of union or 
badge of party, and when all but those who use it for sin- 
ister purposes are more ignorant of its meaning than they 
are of the Talmud. The fact is that the Federal party, as it 
was originally constituted, embraced nearly all the great 
and glorious spirits of the Revolution, and all the real 
friends of the people. It numbered its Washington and 
Greene in the field of battle, its Ames and Morris in the 
halls of legislation, its Jay and Ellsworth on the bench, and 
its Hamilton and Marshall at the forum. But this great 
party is extinct... . 

Even Gen. Harrison, in whose support all the good men 
of the country who are banded together under the name of 
Whigs (a name, by the by, to which I stand godfather, 
having been the first to use it at a political meeting of which 
I was president at Washington Hail) and on whose success 
the permanency of republican institutions mainly depends, 
deems it necessary in order to gain the favor of the people 
to repudiate as the greatest calumny with which he has 
ever been assailed the charge of having formerly been a 
Federalist. In his speech at the recent great Whig celebra- 
tion on the battleground at Fort Meigs, where 30,000 per- 
sons are said to have been assembled, his denunciation of 
the charge of having belonged to a party of which Wash- 
ington was the leader was thus indignantly made and thus 
responded to by the assembled multitude: “I have been called 
a Federalist” (there was a loud cry of “the charge is a lie, 
a base lie! you are no Federalist’). “Well, what is a Fed- 
eralist? I recollect what the word formerly signified, and 
there are many others present who recollect its former sig- 
nification also. They know that the Federal party were ac- 
cused of a design to strengthen the hand of the general gov- 
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ernment at the expense of the separate States. That accusa- 
tion could not and cannot apply to me. I was brought up 
after the manner of Virginian Anti-Federalism. St. Paul 
himself was not a greater devotee of the doctrines of the 
Pharisees than I was, by inclination and a father’s pre- 
cepts and example, to Anti-Federalism.” 

Wednesday, June 24.—Dined at R. B. Minturn’s, where 
we had a famous party of Whigs, with a great deal of jovial- 
ity, for we had good wine and good company ; much speak- 
ing, for we were composed of Congressmen, Senators, and 
lawyers principally; and entire unanimity, inasmuch as we 
were of one mind on the only subject which divides men now- 
adays, and excites personal asperity. 

Friday, July 3.—Sub-Treasury Bill. This great political 
measure of the Administration, to the success of which dur- 
ing the whole of the present session of Congress all the 
other interests of the country have been sacrificed, the rights 
of a most respectable minority trampled under foot, and a 
sovereign State, New Jersey, been deprived of its lawful 
representatives to make votes for this particular object— 
this measure having passed the Senate at an early period of 
the session, was passed in the House by a party vote of 124 
to 107 on Wednesday last. 

Saturday, July 11.—Col. R. M. Johnson. The Vice- 
President of the United States arrived here yesterday, and 
was immediately seized as a good card with which to play 
the Loco-foco game. Troops were ordered out, the Hiber- 
nian Society marched down to the Battery, salutes were fired, 
and the reception at Castle Garden was nearly as great an 
affair as that of Gen. Jackson. Great efforts were made to 
make it an exclusive party business, but the Vice-President 
was not exactly of the same mind, and when in the ad- 
dresses of the party they presented to his lips the cup of 
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pleasant adulation and hailed him the hero of Tippecanoe 
and Fort Meigs, he infused there in the name of his gallant 
commander, Gen. Harrison, and “condemned the chalice,” 
thus poisoned for their taste, “to their own lips.” The truth 
is “Dicky” Johnson, as his political friends familiarly style 
him, is a good fellow, too grave a soldier and too honest a 
man to receive praise at the expense of an old friend and 
brother soldier. 


Hone and his family set off near the middle of July for their 
regular trip to Saratoga. On their way up they stopped at the 
Catskill Mountain House for a view of Kaaterskill Falls; and 
in Albany the diarist went to see “two glorious pictures” which 
his friend Thomas Cole was just finishing. They were the first 
of a series of four representing the four stages of life, and 
Hone thought them magnificent. He put up at Saratoga at the 
United States Hotel, which was crowded with dull people. Hap- 
pily, however, the day after his arrival there came in a delega- 
tion of New York lawyers—William Kent, Dudley Seldon, 
Samuel A. Foote, Charles O’Conor, and others—to argue cases 
in the Chancellor’s court. Hone strolled over to it. 


Saratoga, Thursday, July 23.—I passed a couple of 
hours this morning in the Chancellor’s court and was much 
pleased. It is held in a small office in the wing of his dwelling 
house, which serves as a law library, very extensive, and I 
should judge well selected. His honor sits at his desk on a 
platform raised about a foot, his habiliments not remark- 
ably neat, pantaloons drawn half way up to his knees, drink- 
ing most intemperately of water (his only drink, as he is 
president of the teetotalers), talking familiarly with the 
lawyers on points as they arise in the case, and frequently 
interrupting the speaker in what appeared to me rather an 
abrupt manner, which I think must be a stumbling block in 
the way of young counselors, but I liked it very much. 
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There were about twenty lawyers seated without order, some 
at a green table, but the greater number on chairs with their 
backs against the wall, and their legs cocked up; everything 
was easy and unconstrained, but quiet and decorous. The 
Chancellor does a great deal of the talking himself, but is 
treated with great respect. It looked very much like a school- 
master and his pupils, only the boys were a little too big 
to answer the description of the latter. 

The cause before the court whilst I was there was a mo- 
tion for an injunction to prevent a man named Lance from 
selling a famous nostrum called Brandreth’s Pills, or rather 
from using a counterfeit label with a signature and device 
of the real “simon pure.” Mr. Mulock argued the cause for 
the defendant, and the motion was sustained in an able 
speech by Mr. O’Conor, a distinguished member of the New 
York bar and a very clever fellow. The nature of the cause 
gave occasion for some mirth, in which even the grave Chan- 
cellor was compelled sometimes to join. 

In the course of the argument, a printed paper was pro- 
duced which caused some amusement. It was one of those 
stupendous puffs of Dr. Brandreth in which was enumerated 
all the diseases, fifty-two in number, which were cured by 
the pills, and which leads me to wonder why mankind should 
stupidly refuse to render themselves immortal at so trifling 
an expense. To these modest credentials was affixed the 
signature of Dr. Brandreth, M.D., with the additional let- 
ters in capitals, M.E.V.P.L.V.S. This gave room for sundry 
learned and philological inquiries into the meaning of these 
cabalistical letters, which unfortunately for the cause of 
science led to no successful results. Whilst this was going on 
I wrote with my pencil and handed to Mr. O’Conor the fol- 
lowing solution, which was handed around amongst the 
lawyers and was very near getting up to the schoolmaster’s 
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desk, in which event my impertinence might peradventure 
have been rewarded with the ferule: “Most Excellent, Veri- 
table Pills, Laxative, Vomitive, Sudorific.” 

Adjournment of Congress. Congress adjourned on Tues- 
day last, after a session of nearly eight months; the records 
of which will stand forever in the annals of America a dis- 
grace to the majority, a stigma upon the country, and it is 
to be hoped a beacon and a caution to posterity. Every de- 
scription of injustice has been resorted to to carry the meas- 
ures of a desperate majority, who have become so by an un- 
holy alliance with Southern nullifiers. 

Monday, July 27.—Sub-Treasury Jubilee. The friends 
of Van Buren and arbitrary rule have had a great glorifica- 
tion this afternoon in Castle Garden to celebrate the pas- 
sage of the sub-treasury bill. And so they would if Mr. Van 
Buren, like the Austrian governor Gessler, had succeeded in 
placing his cap upon a pole, to receive the homage of his 
Swiss followers. John Targee presided at the meeting, and 
Aaron Vanderpoel and a celebrated Van Buren serf, Rantoul 
of Boston, addressed them; and a hundred guns were fired 
and caps thrown up and shouts rent the air at the prospect 
of the people of these United States, by the grace of God 
free and independent, as the formula prescribes, having been 
brought under subjection. 

Cunard Jubilee. The good people of Boston are so de- 
lighted at the prospect of rivaling New York that they are 
in perfect ecstasies at the arrival of the steamship Britan- 
mia, and have made a glorification of my little friend Cunard, 
the enterprising proprietor of the line, of the most magnif- 
icent proportions. He was féted and feasted and toasted to 
his heart’s content; a grand pavilion was erected at South 
Boston, where the line of packets have their wharves. Two 
thousand persons partook of the good cheer; Mr. Webster 
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and Mr. Grattan and other eloquent men made speeches, 
and Mr. Cunard did not make a speech, because (as he said) 
he didn’t know how. The bright eyes of hundreds of the fair 
daughters of Boston enlightened the brilliant scene, and the 
roar of cannon might have been heard, had the wind been 
easterly, by the unwilling ears of the chopfallen New York- 
ers. Among the toasts were the following—“not so bad 
either,” as Fanny Kemble said of my poetry: “Mr. Cunard, 
the only man who has dared to beat the British Queen.” 

New York, Tuesday, July 28.—General Jackson. The 
vindictive old man, whose administration of the government 
will be marked in the annals of the country as the period of 
her disgrace and humiliation, has been writing and publish- 
ing another letter to the people, in reply to some remarks 
“he is informed”? Mr. Clay recently made in a speech at 
Nashville. The hoary disturber of his country’s peace has 
coiled up in his unsanctified retreat at the Hermitage, where 
he collects his venom against all who dare to oppose his will 
or dispute his infallibility ; from which he occasionally re- 
lieves himself by squirting it thus through the columns of 
subservient newspapers against men the most distinguished 
amongst his political opponents. This letter is more spite- 
ful than usual. It closes with the following decorous and 
dignified specimen of ex-Presidential eloquence: “Under all 
the circumstances, how contemptible does this demagogue 
(Mr. Clay) appear, when he descends from his high seat 
in the Senate, and roams over the country, retailing slanders 
against the living and the dead.” 

Tuesday, Sept. 1.—T'yrone Power. Power made his first 
appearance last evening at the Park Theater. I went this 
evening to see him in a new farce, “Last Legs,” and enjoyed 
it most heartily. He is the very life and soul of genuine, un- 
adulterated humor, and if laughing be wholesome his acting 
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is a panacea of more value than the far-famed pills of Dr. 
Brandreth, M.D., M.E.V.P.L.V.S. It is a great evidence of 
Power’s powers in the art of drawing that he brings good 
houses now at this dull season, and when the play-going 
people have been so heavily dragged by Fanny Ellsler. But 
the fact is the roast beef and plum pudding of Power does 
not relish the worse for our having feasted upon volaille au 
supréme and ailes de pigeon. His “last legs” pleased me 
quite as much as the last legs I saw of the divine danseuse, 
and his Irish brogue is quite effective, if not so fascinating 
as her “‘tousand tanks.” 


By the beginning of September that great popular frolic, 
the log cabin campaign, was entering its final phase. Monster 
Whig massmeetings——“acres of men”—were being held. One 
on the battlefield of Tippecanoe surpassed all records. Among 
the Whig speakers were Clay, Webster, Choate, Preston, Wise, 
Reverdy Johnson, Everett, and Prentiss. Masses were singing 
“Farewell, dear Van, you’re not our man”; or “With Tip and 
Tyler We'll burst Van’s biler”; or “Old Tip he wears a home- 
spun coat, he has no ruffled shirt—wirt—wirt; But Mat he 
has the golden plate, and he’s a little squirt—wirt—wirt.” 
Great processions showed the barrel of cider, the coonskin, and 
the log cabin with the latchstring hanging out, which typified 
Harrison’s democracy, while in a carriage rode an image of 
the aristocratic Van Buren, seated on English cushions and 
holding the golden teaspoons which he had purchased for the 
White House. Transparencies bore the words, “Little Van’s 
policy, fifty cents a day and French soup; Harrison’s policy, 
two dollars a day and roast beef.” Long banners declared 
that the Whigs would “teach the palace slave to respect the 
log cabin.” 

None of the Eastern meetings approached in size that held 
at Dayton, where 100,000 people were crowded upon a field of 
ten acres. But one of the greatest was to be held at Boston early 
in September, and Hone was invited by Webster to attend. The 
Massachusetts orator had joined in the campaign with vigor. 
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He declared that he had not been born in a log cabin, but 
that his elder brothers and sisters had; he denounced the 
Jacksonian policies; and he asserted that the Whig torrent 
was sweeping all before it from the Carolinas to the Canadian 
line. “Every breeze says change; the cry, the universal cry, 
is for a change.” The diarist took the night steamer on Sept. 
8 to Newport, and spent a few early morning hours “viewing 
the fine houses and noble establishments of the nabobs of that 
wealthy and prosperous place.” On reaching Boston he found 
the city already crowded, with more Whig delegations pouring 
in from every quarter, and the hotels jammed. Happily the 
thoughtfulness of his friends had provided him with quarters 
at the Tremont House, where he was lodged “like a prince.” 
The Whigs of the city were behaving with the most generous 
hospitality. “Mr. Harrison Gray Otis is to have a table spread 
for all comers. The committee of arrangements are constantly 
receiving notices from the most respectable of the citizens: ‘I 
have so many beds’; ‘I shall have a luncheon’; ‘Send me so many 
strangers to take care of.’” Hone remarks that “it is so like 
Boston.” 


Boston, Thursday, Sept. 8.—The great day is over, and 
how shall I attempt to describe it? The weather, which was 
doubtful last night, was bright this morning, and the del- 
egates from other States and from the different towns in 
Massachusetts began to assemble on the Common at nine 
o’clock, with their standards, badges, and other para- 
phernalia. The scene began to be very soon of the most ex- 
citing character. Crowds were pressing toward the spot from 
every quarter. The windows of the fine houses which sur- 
round the Common were filled with well-dressed ladies. 
Horsemen were galloping to and fro, and Old Men of the 
Revolution tottering toward the places allotted to them. The 
marquee of the chief marshal, Franklin Dexter, was placed 
in the center of the Common, from whence issued troops of 
handsome young men on horseback and on foot, with their 
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badges of office, conveying his orders to distant points and 
completing the general arrangements. I was directed to 
join the other invited guests at the State House, where I 
met Mr. Webster, the President of the day, and many other 
distinguished men. The procession did not begin to move 
until twelve o’clock. 

It was headed by an escort of men on horseback to the 
number of 2,000. Then followed forty or fifty carriages con- 
taining the Revolutionary soldiers and some others who 
were too aged to walk; after which the chief marshal and 
committee of arrangements, the president of the day, mem- 
bers of Congress and invited guests, and then the different 
delegations, with flags and banners “flouting the skies,” de- 
vices of all kinds, and mottoes—some excellent, some so- 
and-so, and others displaying more party zeal than either 
wit or good sense. Of those I saw I was most pleased with a 
whaleboat from New Bedford with all the apparatus for 
taking the whale and extracting the oil; she was manned by 
six old masters of whale ships, and drawn on a car by six 
gray horses; and with a colossal shoe from Lynn, in which 
were seated a number of shoemakers from that celebrated 
town of Massachusetts, in which shoemaking is the sole oc- 
cupation. The number of persons in the procession is va- 
riously estimated by some as high as 50,000, but I think 
about 32,000 is nearest right. In the number of banners and 
mottoes, which must have amounted to several hundred, the 
following were noticed as among the best: 

Maryland, a representation of Van Buren under the pres- 
sure of a screw, turned by the hand of a mechanic. Motto, 
“No pressure that an honest man need regret.” Marblehead, 
a representation of a mammoth cod, over which was the 
motto: “A voice from the deep which seemed to say, ‘For 
Benton a rod, And a bounty on cod.’” The banner of the 
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whaleboat which I have described above, representing a pot 
on the fire, with Van, Buren, Woodbury, and Morton in it 
up to their chins, with the following motto: “We have tried 
them in office—now we mean to try them out,” 

The procession moved up Beacon Street and down the 
other side of the Common, thence through several of the 
principal streets in that part of the city, by Faneuil Hall, 
around which it made a complete circuit, and so by the 
wharves and streets occupied by working people to Charles- 
town bridge, which it crossed; proceeded through Charles- 
town and arrived at Bunker Hill after a march of two hours 
and a half. The president and invited guests occupied a 
stage, and the delegations were marshalled in their allotted 
places as they severally came on the ground, a work which 
occupied a long time; and before they all got to it, the cere- 
monies were commenced by a short address from Mr. Web- 
ster. The Bunker Hill declaration (copies of which had 
been printed and distributed on the route) was then read by 
Mr. Winthrop, after which several of the distinguished visi- 
tors were introduced to the audience, and each in turn made 
a short speech much to the purpose. 

This honor was conferred upon me. Mr. Webster pre- 
sented me as his friend, and informed the people that I was 
the person who first distinguished the party by the appella- 
tion of Whigs. I spoke a few minutes and then concluded by 
saying that it appeared to me that all the men in the United 
States were present, and that they had better cut the mat- 
ter short by going into the election at once. “As many of 
you, therefore,” I said at the top of my voice, “as are will- 
ing to have William Henry Harrison for your President 
will please to say aye.” This was responded to by a shout 
that rent the skies, and I came off with flying colors. 

The skies, which had been threatening for some time, 
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waited until the ceremonies were over and then burst into 
a shower which set the mighty mass scampering. I went 
with Mr. Webster and a few other gentlemen to the house of 
a Mr. Pratt near the place of assemblage, where we had a 
cold collation and plenty of cool refreshing drink, and to 
crown the whole were waited upon by the ladies of the family, 
which I understand has been the fashion of the day. 

The most remarkable part of this most splendid spectacle 
was the appearance of the streets through which the proces- 
sion passed, and the enthusiastic participation of the people 
in the triumph. It was after all only a party affair, not one 
of general or national import in which the current of public 
opinion may have compelled some reluctantly to join. We 
took nothing by compulsion, nobody was compelled to shout, 
and yet the whole line of march was enlivened by the cheers 
of the men and the smiles of the women. The balconies and 
windows were filled with women, well dressed, with bright 
eyes and bounding bosoms, waving handkerchiefs, exhibit- 
ing flags and garlands, and casting bouquets of flowers upon 
us; and this, too, was not confined to any particular part of 
the city or any class of inhabitants. Young children were 
exhibited in rows with flags in their little hands, and when- 
ever their greetings were returned, mothers and daughters, 
old women and beautiful young ones, seemed delighted that 
their share in the jubilee was recognized. 

The stores and shops were all closed; flags were suspended 
over the streets ; arches were erected with suitable devices and 
inscriptions at the entrances into the several wards; and 
“Welcome, Whigs” met us at the corners of the principal 
streets. When we had crossed the bridge and entered 
Charlestown the same cheering spectacles were presented, 
and an arch of triumph and welcome, with an extract from 
one of Mr. Webster’s speeches, received the procession. It 
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was Whig all over; there are certainly some Loco-focos in 
Boston, but I am puzzled to know what became of them on 
this occasion. . 

I returned to town with Mr. Webster in a carriage and 
went at a late hour with Ogden Hoffman and Prescott Hall 
to dine with Mr. Sargent. In pursuance of the directions of 
the committee of arrangements, I went at seven o’clock to 
Mr. Webster’s lodgings at the United States Hotel, where 
I found a number of gentlemen, and we accompanied him 
to Fancuil Hall, where he was to preside. When we came to 
the Hall it was crowded to suffocation and it was extremely 
difficult for him or the speakers to get to their places. Mr. 
Webster opened the meeting with some remarks, and Mr. 
Leigh, Gov. Pennington, Gov. Ellsworth, and others spoke. 
It was allotted to me also to speak, but I was overcome with 
fatigue and the crowd and heat of the room, and made my 
escape before I was called. 

New Bedford, Friday, Sept. 11.—This was another day 
of excitement. At an early hour the committee of arrange- 
ments in Boston called upon me to request my attendance 
at Faneuil Hall, where the Whigs assembled to receive and 
do honor to the Revolutionary officers and soldiers who had 
participated in the Bunker Hill jubilee of yesterday. Mr. 
Webster again presided. The noble hall was filled in every 
part, and the assemblage was graced with the presence of 
many ladies. The president opened the meeting with some 
touching and eloquent remarks. The venerable Asher Rob- 
bins of Rhode Island was first called out and made an excel- 
lent speech, but in a voice too low to be heard. My turn 
CAMEMEXt IE. ae. 

We left Boston at half past four o’clock. Judge Warren 
remained in Boston and Mr. Joseph Grinnell and his wife 
came on with us. We came on the railroad with an enormous 
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number of cars, having the Whig delegates from this town 
and Nantucket and a large number of those from New York 
returning. There was shouting and hurrahing all the way. 


The Democrats vainly tried to rally against the Whig on- 
slaught. On Sept. 10 they held what Hone regarded as a feeble 
meeting in Wall Street, called by a dozen respectable merchants. 
“The mecting was addressed,” Hone writes, “by Silas Wright, 
Senator, and Benjamin F. Butler, maid-of-all-work in the 
administration kitchen, who essayed to convince the merchants 
that the times are very good, that all the government has been 
doing is good for us, and that the banking business will operate 
very nicely when it is all in the hands of Mr. Van Buren; that 
gold and silver are more portable and handy than bank rags, 
and that the safety of the country depends upon a continuance 
in power of the present dynasty.” 

Meanwhile Whig massmeetings were being held at one point 
after another. One was arranged at Patchogue, Long Island, 
on Sept. 22, with Webster as the principal orator; but Hone 
knew that there would not be beds enough for so large a com- 
pany, and refused to go. He wrote later that “it was attended 
by several acres of people and went off brilliantly”; that “Mr. 
Webster was the great gun of the day”; and that “fortunate 
was he who got a good shakedown of straw in the barn.” A 
couple of days later he mustered up courage to attend a great 
Westchester massmecting, and gives us a lively account of it. 
The New York delegation of 150, with banners and a band, 
took the steamboat Superior up the Hudson at 7:30 a. m. 


Thursday, Sept. 24.—Westchester Meeting. The day was 
fine but the speed of the boat did not keep pace with the 
enthusiasm of the company and we did not arrive until 
eleven o’clock at Sing Sing. Before we landed a meeting 
was held on board and I was appointed chairman of the 
delegation. We found a large assemblage at Sing Sing wait- 
ing to join the cavalcade, which was arranged and set in mo- 
tion by the Westchester marshals of the day. The road is 
long and hilly, and the dust created by a line of vehicles 
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nearly a mile in length was nearly intolerable. A tedious 
drive of fourteen miles brought us to the place of meeting 
at the Mile Square in the town of Castleton, where there was 
an assemblage of five or six thousand Whigs from the neigh- 
boring country. Our party was received with a salute from 
cannon on the hill and with the shouts of the vast assem- 
blage. We formed and marched to the stage, where Ogden 
Hoffman was speaking, who continued to speak for two 
hours after we arrived; the ceremony of the dedication of 
the Log Cabin having taken place before we came. After 
Mr. Hoffman had finished Gen. Solomon Van Rensselaer 
came forward with a written address which, at his request, 
was read by James A. Hamilton. During this time I went to 
get a cold dinner at a poor tavern where provision had 
been made for hungry and thirsty Whigs. While thus em- 
ployed I was sent for by the committee to speak, but ob- 
serving the people to be fatigued and many of them prepar- 
ing to depart, and the time of our departure drawing near, 
I managed to keep out of the way. The New York delega- 
tion, not “standing upon the order of their going,” now 
got under way and returned by the same rough road and 
through the same clouds of dust to Sing Sing, whence we 
embarked amidst shouts and hurrahs on board the steam- 
boat at half past eight o’clock. We had a noisy, excited 
voyage, with loud music, Whig songs, and patriotic speeches, 
but no riot or intemperance, and I got home soon after mid- 
night. This was the greatest meeting held on any occasion 
in Westchester County and cannot fail to stir up the fire 
of the Whigs in that hitherto Loco-foco county, but I found 
the excursion more fatiguing than pleasant. 

Friday, Sept. 25.—Jamaica Meeting. There was a great 
Whig meeting yesterday at Jamaica, Long Island, at which 
Mr. Webster made another great speech. Silas Wright ad- 
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dressed a Loco-foco meeting at Brooklyn. He works hard 
to stem the overwhelming torrent which is rushing in from 
all quarters to sweep away the party of which he is the 
prominent supporter. 

There is a call for a meeting of Whig merchants to be 
held on Monday opposite the Exchange, Wall Street. The 
call is signed by 2,200 persons, each with his place of resi- 
dence affixed to his name. There is also a call for a meeting 
of the friends of the Administration at the same hour to be 
held in the Park, to which they say there are 7,000 signa- 
tures, so many that they cannot publish any part of them. 
The war has fairly commenced ; the trumpet sounds and the 
forces are marshalled. “I like this rocking of the battle- 
ments.” 

Monday, Sept. 28.—The great meeting of Whig mer- 
chants took place to-day at two o’clock in Wall Street at 
the William Street corner of the Exchange. I got a place 
in a third-story window of the new building occupied by the 
City Bank. I could not hear, but the appearance of the 
mass of people below was perfectly sublime. It was a field of 
heads occupying a space of about six times as large as the 
area of Washington Hall, from which I calculated the 
number at 15,000, all respectable and orderly merchants 
and traders, intent on hearing the words of wisdom and 
patriotism from the lips of “the defender of the Constitu- 
tion,” capable of understanding their meaning, and de- 
termined to follow where they led. 

Jonathan Goodhue was president, with twenty-six vice- 
presidents and five secretaries. The resolutions were read 
by Moses H. Grinnell, and at twenty minutes past two 
o’clock Mr. Webster rose to address the most numerous and 
attentive audience I ever saw assembled. It is agreed by 
all who heard him (which was indeed a small proportion of 
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the number) to have been one of his very best speeches. I 
have reason to know he was better prepared than usual, 
for I lost the pleasure of his company at dinner on Friday 
from his keeping close to his task on that day. He spoke 
until five o’clock. 

Loco-foco Meeting. As a set-off against the merchants’ 
meeting, the Administration leaders ordered a muster of 
their forces at the same hour in the Park. A large number 
assembled ; not one-third as large, however, as the number of 
the opposition party, and as inferior in quality as in quan- 
tity. But they greatly outnumbered the Wall Streeters in or- 
ators. . . . I passed through the Park on the way home 
and heard the missiles in sounds of “Aristocracy—British 
Gold—Hartford Convention—Silk Stockings,” etc., etc. 

Monday, Oct. 5.—Hypocrisy and Cant. Fanny Ellsler 
has just finished a very profitable engagement in Boston. 
She made a liberal offer to the managers of the fund for 
completing the Bunker Hill monument, either to make them 
a donation of $1,000 in cash, or to dance for them one night; 
the latter offer was accepted, and the benefit produced 
$1,100 clear. This kind and generous return of the fair 
danseuse has been assailed by some squeamish, over-delicate 
Pharisees who conduct newspapers in the grossest and most 
illiberal language. The most disgraceful article on this sub- 
ject is in the Journal of Commerce of this morning, an 
editorial article of those pretenders to exclusive morality, 
patent religion, and extreme decency. They quote with ap- 
probation an article in the Polyanthus, and an indecent cari- 
cature in that infamous paper which represents Mme. Ellsler 
exhibiting her person on the summit of the monument. 

Tuesday. Oct. 6—Celebration of the Battle of the Thames. 
The Harrison men had another great jubilee yesterday to 
celebrate one of the general’s battles. An immense collection 
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of Whigs assembled in the Park, with banners, badges, etc. 
Egbert Benson presided, a number of speakers kept up the 
enthusiasm of the people, and the greatest procession was 
formed which has yet been seen here. The bullies of the Ad- 
ministration, goaded to desperation by this manifestation of 
public feelings, which they cannot help seeing as the har- 
binger of defeat, collected in the Park in the absence of the 
Whigs, and attempted to oppose their entrance on the re- 
turn of the procession. Some of the Harrison Clubs were as- 
sailed with stones and brickbats, and a riot took place in 
which the Custom House bodyguards were defeated and 
driven off the ground, and several persons injured. In the 
evening there was a grand supper at Lafayette Hall. My 
dinner at home prevented me from going, as I had promised, 
until after nine o’clock, when I went and was received “with 
all the honors.” 

Wednesday, Oct. 14.—National Opera House. I have 
gotten much out of the habit of going to places of public 
amusement, a proof of which is that the Woods have played 
out one engagement and commenced another at the Park, 
and greatly as I was formerly pleased with their singing I 
have not yet heard them. I went, however, this evening with 
my daughter Catharine to the new National Opera House, 
which has been open a few nights. It was erected on the site 
of the National Theater, corner of Anthony and Church 
Streets, which was burned down the summer before last. The 
theater is a very fine edifice. The exterior is plain but in 
good taste, but the interior is truly magnificent ; the ceilings, 
fronts of the boxes, proscenium, and drop curtain are 
painted with exquisite taste; and the carved work and gild- 
ing, with the rich silk curtains and upholstery work of the 
boxes and saloons, are all in a style of Eastern splendor 
superior to anything we have hitherto seen. 
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They are performing a new opera with which the house 
opened, called “Ahmed al Kamel, the Pilgrim of Love,” the 
story of which is taken from Washington Irving’s “Tales of 
the Alhambra.” The piece is gotten up at great expense, the 
scenery and dresses superb; . . . but I cannot stand these 
everlasting recitations and concerted pieces. 


Whig meetings and early State election returns fill Hone’s 
pages for October. He went to a great jubilee in New Haven 
early in the month, marched in a procession of 2,200 people, 
heard speeches by Ogden Hoffman and others, made one himself, 
more than an hour in length, and enjoyed himself greatly. 
“After the meetings adjourned we were taken by the committee 
to the house of Mr. Webster, son of the lexicographer, where 
a collation was provided. In the interval between the services in 
the morning and the evening we were waited upon by Professors 
Silliman and Woolsley, who took us to the college and gave 
us a hasty glance at the picture gallery and the splendid 
mineralogical cabinet. I had also an opportunity before dark 
to walk about this beautiful city of elms and erudition, porticoes 
and patriotism, good air and good principles.” The next day 
an enthusiastic body of Connecticut Whigs escorted the New 
Yorkers to the wharf, 

Since the beginning of the year the State elections had shown 
a marked trend toward the Whigs. During the spring Virginia, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island had all given Whig majorities ; 
in August North Carolina also had gone into the Whig column. 
Hone was able to write jubilantly in his diary for Oct. 10 that 
the legislative elections in Maryland had shown a “prodigious” 
change. “Last year the legislature was Loco-foco by a large 
majority, but this election gives the Whigs fifty majority on 
joint ballot. ‘The cry is, Still they come.’ A week later he 
was rejoicing that the Congressional elections in New Jersey 
had given the Whigs the entire State delegation, and that the 
party had swept almost every county of Pennsylvania except 
Philadelphia. It appeared, as later proved the fact, that almost 
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every Northern State would go for Harrison—the event showed 
Illinois standing alone in the Van Buren column. 

In desperation, the Democrats of New York attempted a 
roorback. Hone contemptuously records in his diary for Oct. 
23 the details of “a gunpowder plot” which the Loco-focos had 
pretended, with much beating of the drum, to discover. They 
alleged that Moses H. Grinnell, Simeon Draper, and other lead- 
ing Whigs of the city had employed a fellow named Glentworth 
to go to Philadelphia to hire men to vote illegally in the 
municipal election of 1838, promising him $30 for each ballot 
thus obtained. Actually all that the Whigs had done was to 
commission Glentworth to procure some Philadelphians to come 
to New York to assist in detecting illegal voters brought over 
by the Democrats. “The Loco-foco papers of this morning are 
full of the herrible plot,” writes Hone, “with the addition that 
Goy. Seward is arrested, and Grinnell and Wetmore absconded.” 
Of course the Whigs made indignant denials, and the truth was 
soon established. Moses Grinnell had previously declined a re- 
nomination for Congress. But now that these malicious and false 
charges were brought against him, he promptly decided—at the 
urging of his friends—to run after all. Another man resigned 
from the ticket in his favor, he was nominated by acclamation, 
and on Oct, 24 his name went before the voters. “It was an ex- 
cellent move,” comments Hone with great satisfaction, “which 
cannot fail to benefit the party.” 


Sunday, Oct. 25.—My birthday—I am sixty years old. It 
is no cause of rejoicing. I feel old and have certain pains 
which indicate that three score is a pretty heavy score 
against a man. But as to health and strength and preserva- 
tion of my faculties I have great reason to be thankful. If 
my circumstances were such as they were four years ago I 
should be a tolerably happy elderly gentleman, but I am 
doomed to vexations and troubles arising from pecuniary 
embarrassments for the remainder of my life. God grant I 
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may have firmness of mind and strength of body to meet it 
all. 

Monday, Oct. 26.—There is a remark in one of the Phila- 
delphia papers about a prisoner in the State prison, con- 
demned to the utmost punishment of the law for fraud. “If 
he wished to escape punishment he should have committed 
murder.” There is much good sense and truth in this severe 
remark. 

Monday, Nov. 2.—The Election. This day the great elec- 
tion commences in the State of New York, and continues 
three days in all the counties except the city of New York 
and Kings, which by the registry law have but one day, 
which will be Wednesday next. There is great excitement 
in both parties. The State will most probably go for Har- 
rison, and by a large majority. The city is considered doubt- 
ful, but I have very little hope of it. 

Tuesday, Nov. 3.—The greatest excitement prevails. 
Men’s minds are wrought up to a pitch of frenzy, and like 
tinder a spark of opposition sets them on fire. The vote for 
Presidential electors in Pennsylvania is so close that out of 
280,000 votes it is probable that neither will have 500 
majority. Both parties here claim the victory, and every 
hour the wheel turns and each is uppermost; betting is 
going on at enormous extent. Riot and violence stalk un- 
checked through the streets, and lying is no longer con- 
sidered a crime. A gang of several thousand Loco-foco ruf- 
fians paraded the streets last night with clubs, and assaulted 
and drove off several of the Whig processions. The police 
seem to be afraid to oppose the majesty of Democracy, and 
the mayor with oracular wisdom says: “If the people will 
be peaceable there is no danger.” Right, Mr. Sands! 

Meeting in Wall Street. There was a great meeting of the 
merchants at two o’clock in Wall Street in front of the Ex- 
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change, to express their opinion in favor of Moses H. Grin- 
nell, the commercial representative in Congress, who has 
been so shamefully traduced by the district attorney and his 
associates in the Titus Oates plot. James G. King was presi- 
dent, with a number of vice-presidents, of whom I was one. 
The resolutions were presented and read, partly by Mr. 
Perit and partly by myself. I introduced them with a speech, 
as he did also. An excellent speech was made by Daniel 
Lord, jr., and Mr. John R. Hurd made a short address. 

Wednesday, Nov. 4.—City Election. The fire is out, the 
powder expended, and the smoke is passing away. The elec- 
tion throughout the State ended when the sun went down; 
ours was held only to-day, and thanks to the registry law 
43,000 men went to the polls, voted, and came away without 
confusion, and generally without riot or opposition. In some 
of the Loco-foco districts crowds of violent men assembled 
but not to the extent formerly experienced; this beneficial 
change has been produced by dividing the wards into elec- 
tion districts so that not more than about 600 are taken in 
one place and all in one day. Instead of seventeen polls as it 
used to be, there are now eighty odd, and the elements of 
riot and disorder are weakened by being divided. The polls 
are open at sunrise and close at sunset, and by ten o’clock 
two-thirds of all the votes in the city were in... . 

I was selected by the general committee to act as chairman 
this evening at Masonic Hall, where the mighty mass of 
Whigs assembled to hear the reports. It is hard duty and I 
am hoarse and sore, and jaded as a horse in an omnibus. I 
took the chair at seven o’clock. The interval of time before 
the reports came in was filled by speaking and singing Whig 
songs. By and by messengers began to arrive with reports 
from the several wards, which soon satisfied us that we had 
lost the battle. Many of our people had been sanguine enough 
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to calculate upon our gaining the city, and it was most 
desirable that we should have sent again to Congress a Whig 
delegation ; particularly Grinnell, whose election would have 
so severely rebuked the men who assailed him on the eve of 
the election, and the State Senator and members of the As- 
sembly would have been a prodigious gain. But, although 
many of us hoped for such a result, none acquainted with 
the state of the parties calculated upon it, and the result is, 
in fact, a cause of triumph. The administration majority is 
not over 1,200; they reckoned upon 3,000. We were beaten 
a year ago by about 1,800—that was the majority against 
me for the Senate. 

Scenes of violence, disorder, and riot have taught us in 
this city that universal suffrage will not do for large com- 
munities. It works better in the country, where a large pro- 
portion of the voters are Americans, born and brought up 
on the spot, and where if a black sheep comes into the flock 
he is marked immediately. But in the heterogeneous mass 
of vile humanity in our population of 310,000 souls, the 
men who decide the elections are unknown; they have no 
local habitation or name, they left their own country for 
ours to better their condition by opposing everything good, 
honest, lawful, and of good report, and to effect this they 
have banded themselves into associations to put down at all 
hazards the party in favor of order and good government. 
A mighty army of these banditti paraded the streets last 
night under the orders of the masters who, no doubt, secretly 
directed their movements, attacking every place where the 
Whigs met. National Hall in Canal Street, the Conservative 
headquarters, was besieged by this army of Jack Cades, and 
its appearance this morning is a melancholy sample of the 
effects of unrestrained power in the hands of a mob of polit- 
ical desperadoes. All the windows of this large building are 
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broken; bushels of brickbats cover the floors, and the doors 
show where the ruffians tried to gain admission by setting 
fire to the house. The evening thus far has been quiet in my 
part of the city. 

Thursday, Nov. 5.—Elections. The same subject day 
after day, but this week settles all. At present it swallows 
up everything else. No business is done, the hammer is 
suspended on the anvil; the merchant neglects his counting 
house and the lawyer his office. Nobody invites a friend to 
dine and no topic of conversation is permitted but election. 

Connecticut has given 6,300 majority for the Whigs, 
larger than ever was given in the State. The flag which the 
ladies of Cincinnati prepared to be presented to the State 
which would give the largest Whig majority in proportion 
to the whole number of votes polled must be awarded to little 
Rhode Island. She has given 2,000 majority for Harrison 
out of 8,000. Ohio has gone like an avalanche for Harrison. 
Pennsylvania is still undetermined. 

Tuesday, Nov. 10.—The election returns come in from 
all quarters in favor of Harrison and the Whig cause. It is 
thought that Mr. Van Buren cannot get more than 50 votes 
out of 294. In our own State, though the city went against 
us by a greatly reduced majority, and the first accounts 
from the river counties were somewhat discouraging, all has 
been redeemed by the North and South. The Harrison elec- 
toral ticket is elected by 12,000 majority. Seward and 
Bradish are reélected, and the Whigs have majorities in 
both branches of the legislature. Seward runs behind the 
other tickets several thousand, owing to his having recom- 
mended the fee bill, which has disturbed the political con- 
sciences of the lawyers through their pockets, and more 
especially by the ill-judged favor which he has shewn the 
Catholics, by which he has lost many of his friends and not 
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gained the votes of those whom he sought to propitiate. His 
motives were, I believe, correct, but his policy in this latter 
affair is justly condemied. 

Pennsylvania is at last officially declered for Harrison 
and Tyler, after a desperate struggle in the election, and a 
more desperate one since to effect a different result. The 
majority is less than 300, out of 270,000 votes. Little Del- 
aware has given the largest majority for the Whigs which 
she ever did. Massachusetts, Georgia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, all have gone in a cataract for the Whigs, which 
has swept away all opposition. 

Monday, Nov. 16.—There is a chasm of three days in this 
journal, and gracious Heaven, how has the time been filled! 
My strength fails me when I attempt to account for it, and 
yet I feel that it will afford me a sort of melancholy con- 
solation. My heart sinks within me, whenever my thoughts 
are concentrated on the greatest grief which has ever op- 
pressed it. May the indulgent Father of Mercies sustain me 
and my bereaved family in this great hour of my affliction, 
and teach us with resignation to exclaim, “Father, thy will 
be done!” My dear, beloved Mary left this world of trouble 
and affliction, and as I firmly and confidently believe, joined 
her sister angels in Heaven, on Friday morning at half past 
six o’clock. Long and severe as her illness has been, and 
great as her sufferings, at times she has appeared to be so 
much better that the blessed rays of hope have shone round 
her, and we have indulged the delusive expectation that the 
cherished flower would be reanimated and bloom once more 
in its former loveliness. 

Friday was a melancholy day. The body was deposited 
in its coffin, and placed in the back parlor. After the family 
had all gone to bed, I obtained the key of the room and 
taking a lamp went into the chamber of death, seated myself 
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at the side of the cold remains of my darling child, and for 
half an hour held in imagination delightful converse with 
the spirit which had of late animated it. The countenance 
was unchanged, the expression intelligent and lovely as it 
was wont to be, and that smile, sweet as the smile of a seraph, 
still hung upon her half-closed lips, and I gazed with fixed 
eyes upon it, until I almost fancied it moved and spoke to 
me again. It is strange that I could derive consolation from 
looking upon the wreck of that which my heart held so 
dear, and yet it was a half hour of delightful enjoyment. 
Never shall I desire to have it effaced from my remembrance. 

The funeral took place on Sunday at one o’clock. A great 
concourse of sympathizing friends followed the body to St. 
Mark’s Church, and many of them appeared to feel in some 
degree the pangs of the shaft with which “my peace was 
slain.” The funeral service was read by Dr. Taylor, Dr. 
Henry Anthon, and Dr. Wainwright, in a manner peculiarly 
solemn. The coffin with its precious contents was deposited 
in Mr. Schermerhorn’s vault, and the clods of the Valley 
were cast upon the lifeless remains of my dear child. 

Wednesday, Dec. 2.—Presidential Election. This is the 
day which decides the fate of Mr. Van Buren and his Admin- 
istration. The electors of President and Vice-President meet 
simultaneously in each of the States of the Union, and will 
quietly and in discharge of the constitutional rights of the 
people, deposit 234 votes for William Henry Harrison for 
President, and John Tyler for Vice-President, and 60 votes 
for Martin Van Buren for President, and Richard M. John- 
son, or some other person, for Vice-President. And thus the 
dynasty is changed. 

The party which has been in power forty years yields the 
scepter to its adversary, and the policy under which the 
country has heretofore been governed will be abandoned for 
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one more consonant to the opinions and wishes of the present 
majority. This is a beautiful illustration of the operation of 
a popular government. If M. De Tocqueville should publish 
a new edition of his excellent work on the democracy of 
America he will have in this event a striking confirmation of 
his principles, and our institutions will be the subject of a 
new and merited eulogium from his able pen. The late elec- 
tion and its consequences afford a field of deep reflection. 
There is not probably a country in the world where a change 
of such prodigious magnitude could have been effected in 
the same time, with so little apparent machinery, and in so 
orderly and decorous a manner. It does indeed afford en- 
couragement and hope to those patriotic Americans who 
are republicans in feeling and judgment, but may at times 
have doubted of the continued practicability of the opera- 
tion of self-government in a country of so great an extent 
as the United States. 


The electoral vote thus stated by Hone is somewhat decep- 
tive as a measure of Van Buren’s defeat. In an unprecedented 
popular vote of about 2,400,000, the popular majority against 
him was only about 135,000. He actually received about 350,- 
000 more votes than in 1836. Yet he carried only one Northern 
State, Illinois, and only five slave States—Virginia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Missouri, and Arkansas. The defeat seemed 
overwhelming. It is noteworthy as an evidence of how completely 
the Democratic power seemed broken that Hone totally ignores 
the final December message which Van Buren sent to Congress. 
The only remaining political items of importance in the diary 
for the year are a comment upon the election of Levi Woodbury, 
the retiring Secretary of the Treasury, to the Senate by the 
Democrats of New Hampshire, and a few caustic remarks upon 
South Carolina. 


Thursday, Dec. 3.—The legislature of South Carolina 
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(the only State in the Union in which the people are not im- 
mediate electors of the Presidential electors) have given the 
vote of the State to Martin Van Buren and Richard M. 
Johnson, and this they did not from any predilection for 
the great rejected, but to be in opposition to the Northern 
and Eastern States. The high-minded Carolinians (as we 
have been in the habit of coaxingly calling them) are the 
most clannish, selfish people in America. They have no af- 
fection for anything except South Carolina, their patriotism 
is centered in themselves, and Union means nothing more 
than their own sticking together. Their apostle John C. 
Calhoun would coalesce with the Devil (as he has with one 
for whom he has not much greater affection) if he saw in 
such a course the smallest chance of bringing down New 
York to the level of Charleston; and would rejoice in a rev- 
olution of nature which should cause the Atlantic to recede 
from our shores, and leave her ships rotting in the mud of 
her harbors. 

Saturday, Dec. 5.—The Rockaway Muse. A monument 
has been erected at Near-Rockaway, over the remains of 
the unhappy sufferers on board the ships Bristol and Mex- 
ico, wrecked on the Long Island shore in the winter of 
1836-37. The Hempstead people have done well to evince 
their sympathy in this manner, but it was too bad, after the 
cruel sufferings and miserable deaths of these poor stran- 
gers, that their memory should be handed down to posterity 
in such wretched poetry as the following inscription which 
graces one side of the monumental stone: 


In this grave from the wide ocean doth sleep, 
The bodies of those that had crossed the deep, 
And instead of being landed safe on the shore, 
In a cold frosty night they were all no more. 
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Lecture at Clinton Hall. The lecture which I prepared as 
an introductory to the course of the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, having been postponed at my request from the 
17th, was delivered this evening at Clinton Hall. I had a 
highly respectable and intelligent, but not a very numerous 
audience. My subject was “The character and attributes of 
a merchant.” I gave a history of the institution and its con- 
nection with Clinton Hall Association, a brief history of 
commerce, and concluded with a description of what an ac- 
complished merchant should be. 

Wednesday, Dec. 23.—Visit of Mr. Clay. Mr. Clay came 
in town on Saturday to visit (as he gave out) his grandsons, 
who are at school in Jamaica, Long Island, and returned on 
Tuesday to Washington. I passed half an hour very pleas- 
antly with him on Monday morning. He told me some of the 
arrangements of the next Cabinet. Mr. Webster is to be 
Secretary of State and Mr. Crittenden Attorney-General. 
A glorious beginning. The United States do not contain two 
better men for these respective stations, and other heads of 
departments are not yet designated. Mr. Clay was offered 
by Gen. Harrison for himself a carte blanche, but he de- 
clines office, proposing to retain his place in the Senate, 
where he thinks he can most effectually serve the new ad- 
ministration, and be ready to enter the field four years 
hence. To which I say Amen! and success attend him. 
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1841 | 
The Fruits of Whig Victory Lost 


The new year came in with a storm of snow and rain. Once 
more the diarist indulged in some lugubrious reflections upon 
his financial affairs. “My debts have increased and my prop- 
erty is reduced in value,” he wrote, “while those who owe me 
cannot or will not pay, and there is but little hope that they 
ever will; for the most sanguine anticipations of a return of 
prosperity, the result of the late political revolution, scem to 
be founded upon the calculation of a sponge being applied to 
all foregone engagements, and a free course to enter again upon 
the race of commercial speculation.” 

But Hone, despite occasional attacks of gout, rheumatism, 
or lumbago, was as active as ever; his spirits, though he re- 
curred to the death of his beloved daughter Mary, were still 
good. “I am not without many sources of happiness, and have 
great cause for thankfulness in the present condition of my 
family,” he writes. In the opening pages of the diary we find 
him answering a letter of Noah Webster’s, who had inquired 
as to the proper pronunciation of the word “Chartist”; thank- 
ing the aged Gen. Morgan Lewis for his gift of the wine-glass 
which Washington had used during his campaigns ; commending 
Gov. Lewis Cass for an article in Galignani’s denying certain 
English charges as to the prevalence of political corruption in 
the United States; and summarizing the principal points of 
Gov. Seward’s “highly creditable” message. He again notes the 
way in which that novelty, the lyceum, was cutting into the 
theatrical business. 


Saturday, Jan. 9.—Theatricals. Lectures are all the 
vogue, and the theaters are flat on their backs. The Park, 
notwithstanding it has had the talents of Power, the Woods, 


and Braham, the best English singer in the world, has had a 
515 
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wretched season. This theater, and the National, with its 
expensive fitting-up, and strong theatrical corps, were both 
closed on Friday evening, and the Bowery is turned into a 
circus. Whilst the theaters are thus deserted, the Taber- 
nacle, spacious as it is, is filled every night to hear the 
lyceum lectures, and the course at Clinton Hall is well car- 
ried out on the original program. Gen. Gaines and his wife 
have been making fools of themselves at the former place. 
He has given a lecture, secwndem artem, upon “National 
Defense,” and she follows him with most marvelous incon- 
gruity upon “The Horrors of War.” “Jack Sprat could eat 
no fat, his wife could eat no lean.” They began this ridic- 
ulous career of vanity and silliness at the South, and taking 
the applause which was given for the novelty of the exhibi- 
tion as a criterion of the public opinion of its merits, they 
came here an itinerant Punch and Judy, and drew a great 
crowd to the Tabernacle. He holds forth in full regimentals. 

Thursday, Jan. 14.—There is one striking difference be- 
tween the people of Europe and those of our own country, 
which arises perhaps from the nature of our political institu- 
tions, and the newness of everything around us, which af- 
fords greater freedom of action and a larger scope of im- 
agination. The difference I allude to consists in the larger 
proportion of men in the old countries who know each of 
them some one thing better than any one else, in science, 
mechanics, or philosophy; whilst they are comparatively 
ignorant of everything else; persons who make one study, 
one pursuit, one occupation the business of life to the ex- 
clusion of every other, and become in time, on that point, 
the oracles and instructors of their fellow men, who would 
not dream of going to them for information on any other. 
We, on the contrary, know a little of everything and nothing 
to perfection. Everybody here of decent education writes 
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tolerably well, speaks with fluency, has a calculating head, 
and skillful hands; but his knowledge from being more di- 
versified is more superficial. . . . An American blacksmith 
would think meanly of himself if he could not argue a point 
of law with the village lawyer. 

Saturday, Jan. 16.—Yesterday was an important day in 
the money annals of our country. The banks of Philadelphia 
were compelled under a law of the State to resume the pay- 
ment of specie. Some apprehensions were entertained that 
the Bank of the United States, from the crippled state of 
her affairs, might find difficulty in complying with the law, 
from which cause alone the other banks would be embar- 
rassed; but that institution having effected a loan in Eng- 
land of £500,000 sterling, by negotiating their bills were 
enabled to meet their demands, and all things went on well, 
so far. 

Wednesday, Jan. 20.—I dined yesterday with Mr. Wil- 
lian G. Ward—a sort of revival of the Hone Club, with all 
its pleasant rules and social observances. Dinner at five to 
the instant, the stragglers coming in within five minutes 
after the time, and ere the soup was gone, each with watch 
in hand disputing the edict which, like the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians, never changes: a strict observance to the 
limitation of four dishes, so strict that by gastronomic 
sophistry it extends to a dozen; brant being transformed 
into fish, oysters coming under the denomination of vege- 
tables, and veal sweetbreads being pronounced of the genus 
confectionery. The ‘“‘ode” was sung by Major Tucker, with 
a full chorus; and other songs and pleasant converse made 
us forget the bad times which have caused a suspension of 
our meetings. 

Monday, Jan. 25.—City Ball. There was a brilliant ball 
last evening at the City Hotel, a sort of revival of the old 
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city assemblies which were formerly held in that time- 
honored saloon. It was gotten up by the young men. Heads 
of families were not allowed to subscribe -but were invited 
with their wives and daughters. The whole affair was con- 
ducted in a genteel manner; the ball was well attended by 
the most respectable of our citizens, and gave great satis- 
faction. 

Monday, Feb. 1.—Licentiousness of the Press. There is a 
paper published in this city. I am not in the habit of quot- 
ing from it, for I consider it a disgrace to the city, nor 
would I do it now, but to protest against the depraved and 
vitiated taste of newspaper readers, which encourage and 
give currency to such impious ribaldry, for it is an un- 
deniable fact that this filthy sheet has a wider circulation, 
not only here but in other cities, than any other. It lives 
upon lying abuse and libellous personalities, and is sought 
after with avidity by all whose insignificance preserves them 
from being made its subjects, or whose cowardice prompts 
them to purchase exemption from the attacks of the mis- 
creant who conducts it. The article to which I allude is an 
account of the ball given on Friday night, and it is the in- 
troduction of that article which I quote: “This is one of the 
most remarkable, curious, droll, incomprehensible cities, the 
capital of one of the greatest countries, that God ever tried 
to save from damnation, or the devil ever worked like a 
horse to get down below.” 


“There is a panic to-day in the money market,” Hone began 
his entry of Feb. 4. The so-called United States Bank in Phil- 
adelphia had again suspended specie payments and refused to 
pay drafts from New York city. It was expected that the re- 
sult would be another suspension at the South, and “all the 
horrors of a disturbed currency and ruinous exchanges of which 
we thought we were relieved.” The next day the stock of the 
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United States Bank fell nearly ten per cent, selling at $40 and 
$42 a share. Future deliveries were as low as $34. At one time 
it had sold as high as $125 a share, But even figuring on the 
basis of the par value of $60, the fall meant a loss of $21,000,- 
000. “This enormous loss falls heavily upon the European 
holders,” wrote Hone; “who will not in future be disposed to 
trust us. But there is a great deal held by widows and children, 
public institutions and trustees. When Jackson, the old de- 
spoiler, crushed the national institution under the iron heel 
of vindictive power, the plague spot upon commercial pros- 
perity first made its appearance; but the disease was not in- 
curable until it attained, at an unwarrantable expense, a char- 
ter from the State of Pennsylvania to do mischief to the nation, 
without the ability or the obligation to do good in any but a 
local sense. At that time, if the concern had been wound up and 
rested peaceably in the tomb to which party rage and personal 
malignity had consigned it, the loss to the stockholders would 
have been comparatively small... .” 

On the next day, Friday the fifth, the panic increased. United 
States Bank stock sold at $25, and all other stocks dropped 
with a crash; shares in the Delaware and Hudson Canal fell 
from 95 to 88. All Philadelphia and Baltimore banks had sus- 
pended. On Feb. 9 we find the entry: “Matters are still worse 
in Wall Strect. Delaware and Hudson stock sold for 8214, 
a fall of 121% per cent in four days. Dark and gloomy times, 
and dark and gloomy weather, a fierce snowstorm all day.” 
Hone, despairing of business, now had a public office in view. 


Tuesday, Feb. 9.—Gen. Harrison made a sort of tri- 
umphal entry into Baltimore on Saturday, where he was 
received by crowds of citizens who formed a procession to 
conduct him to his lodgings, and he made a speech, which in 
my judgment he might better have Iet alone. Preparations 
are making to receive him to-morrow with similar honors at 
Washington, where he is to remain two or three days. He 
then goes to Virginia to visit his friends, returns to Wash- 
ington towards the close of the month, will be inaugurated 
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on the 4th of March, and then his troubles (not few or small) 
will begin. r 

Thursday, Feb. 11.—The President-elect: made his entrée 
into Washington on Tuesday, his birthday. He is 68 years 
of age. He was received in the midst of a snowstorm, with 
the firing of cannon and waving of banners and handker- 
chiefs, and was escorted by thousands of good patriots, dis- 
interested and otherwise, to the City Hall, where he was ad- 
dressed by the Mayor, Mr. Seaton, and made as usual a 
speech, for he is not behindhand in the universal American 
qualification, speech-making, and was afterwards conducted 
to the apartments of Gadsby’s, prepared for him by the 
municipality of Washington. They say his arm is so lame 
at overexercise in shaking hands that he can no longer use 
it in that way. He will be shaken worse before he is in office 
a year. 

Saturday, Feb. 13.—The day after Gen. Harrison’s ar- 
rival in Washington, he visited President Van Buren, who 
received him with the greatest politeness. They passed half 
an hour in agreeable conversation, and the next day the 
President, accompanied by the heads of departments, re- 
turned the visit at the apartments of the President-elect at 
Gadsby’s Hotel. This compliment was the more marked as 
the etiquette is for the President not to return visits. Gen. 
Harrison was also to dine with the President to-day, and 
the dinner will no doubt be a pleasant one, for nobody knows 
better than Mr. Van Buren how to do such things. His tact 
is admirable, and whatever may be his feelings with regard 
to the success of his distinguished rival, he will never af- 
ford his political opponents the triumph of letting them be 
known. Calm and unruffled as the bosom of a lake under the 
tranquil influence of a summer’s sun, there is nothing to in- 
dicate the storm which may have passed over it. This is in 
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far better taste than the petulant conduct of the elder 
Adams, who left Washington in the night to avoid the 
mortification of witnessing the accession of Mr. Jefferson, 
or of Gen. Jackson when the people in an evil hour wrested 
the scepter from John Q. Adams to place it in his ruffian 
hands. 

Philadelphia, Monday, Feb. 15.—The Bank of the 
United States seems to be in worse “smell” (as young Hug- 
gins said once) here than in New York. Dreadful stories are 
told of peculation and robbery. This unhappy concern 
would appear to have been an immense sack, in which every 
one put in his hand and took as much as he wanted, from 
Mr. Biddle toe the lowest employee. As the contents of the 
sack were dwindling away so fast, and those who had charge 
of it knew that it would soon be empty, perhaps it was as 
well, they thought, to feather their own nests. By this the 
directors are not meant; they did not rob the bank—the 
charge against them is that they knew nothing about it. 
They put it into the hands of “Old Nick,” as Jackson 
called him, and said “the Devil may care” about it. 

The pretty banknotes with this fine banking house on 
the top are at a discount of 12 per cent from other Phila- 
delphia banks, and they must be shaved again to make 
them equal to specie in New York. I have one in my pocket 
of $100. . . . Great hardships are experienced in this mat- 
ter by the country merchants who come here to pay their 
debts or purchase goods, having paid three or four per cent 
premium to turn their notes into the funds of this rotten in- 
stitution. Is it to be wondered at that the people of this 
country should rail against banks? 


Like all Whig leaders, Hone was determined to witness Har- 
rison’s inauguration. On his way he stopped in Baltimore to 
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see his old cronies Gilmore and John P. Kennedy, and listened 
to a lecture by the latter. It was evidently a florid discourse ; 
all “about the state of Society in America, her republican in- 
stitutions, the valor of the men, the indestructibility of the 
democratic principle, and her superiority over the old world.” 
Lecturing was as much the rage in Baltimore as in New York, 
and was ruining the theaters there also. February 18 found 
Hone in Washington, ensconced in “a tolerable room at Gads- 
by’s, that caravansary of long cold galleries, never ceasing 
ringing of bells, negligent servants, small pillows, and scanty 
supply of water.” He messed with two of his Congressional 
friends, Granger and Meredith; but at once he was claimed for 
numerous dinner parties. 

His first engagement was with the rich, eccentric, and con- 
spicuous Russian Minister, Count Bodisco, whose marriage to 
an American boarding-school girl not long before had attracted 
so much attention. The gathering was distinguished—Webster, 
Clay, Crittenden, Caleb Cushing, Reverdy Johnson, Rives, the 
British Minister Mr. Fox, and so on. “The dinner was a mag- 
nificent affair, a ponderous set-out,” writes Hone; “it was like 
dining in a gold mine—immense, lofty, and massy gilt candela- 
bras on the table, in which I counted eighty wax candles burn- 
ing, besides others in different parts of the room, with orna- 
ments of every description; a great variety of wines, some of 
which were good, but the cuisine not comparable with an every- 
day dinner at my own house; servants below stairs with gilt- 
laced cocked hats and surrounding the table with tarnished 
liveries which, from their variety, would seem intended to 
represent all the provinces of Russia.” After dinner there was 
whist, and Hone sat late at a table with Bodisco, Fox, and 
Clay. 


Friday, Feb. 19.—I called this morning upon President 
Van Buren. He received me alone in his study, in the kind- 
est and most graciois manner; talked a little about the 
late political contest, professed an undiminished friendship 
for me, notwithstanding my opposition, which, he said he 
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had been gratified to learn, had been unaccompanied by the 
use of any expression of personal disrespect. He is fat and 
jolly, with the same self-satisfied smile upon his countenance. 
A stranger would be greatly at a loss to discover anything 
to indicate that he was a defeated candidate for the high 
office which he is about to vacate. 

Mr. Webster. The Supreme Court was for two hours the 
point of superior attraction. Mr. Webster was engaged in 
one of those great arguments on a Constitutional question 
in which he stands unrivaled, the interest of which was en- 
hanced from its being one of the last in which he will be 
engaged. He has resigned his seat in the Senate, from 
which he will take leave on Monday, and on the fourth of 
March he commences a new sphere of action as Secretary 
of State in Gen. Harrison’s Cabinet. 

The Supreme Court presented a sublime and beautiful 
spectacle during Mr. Webster’s argument. The solemn tem- 
ple of justice was filled with an admirmg auditory consist- 
ing of a large proportion of well-dressed ladies who occupied 
the seats within the bar. The nine judges in their magisterial 
robes, attentive and thoughtful; and all minds and bodies 
bent upon one great object, and that object a single man, of 
commanding presence and intellectual aspect, not remark- 
ably correct in his costume, nor graceful in his action, but 
commanding by the force of his giant intellect and irresist- 
ible control over the minds of all who heard him, and en- 
chaining all their faculties to one point of observation and 
attention. 

Saturday, Feb. 20.—Mr. Clay brought up in the Senate 
his resolution to repeal the sub-treasury act, on which oc- 
casion he made a beautiful speech. A motion was made by 
the Administration party to lay the resolution upon the 
table, which prevailed by a vote of 27 to 25; a very satisfac- 
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tory result to the mover of resolution. It was not his wish to 
open a discussion on the merits of the sub-treasury policy so 
late in the session, and this close vote (closer than he hoped 
for) will serve to strengthen the hands of the new Admin- 
istration when they come to open a regular attack upon the 
obnoxious system. 

Monday, Feb. 22.—Debate in the Senate. I have been all 
day in the Senate and greatly interested. The principal 
business was an animated debate on a motion made by Mr. 
Crittenden, to bring in a bill formerly presented by him to 
prevent the interference of officeholders in elections. .. . 
Mr. Preston’s speech in support of this measure gave rise 
to an incident of considerable excitement. He closed his 
speech with an eulogium upon Mr. Crittenden on the oc- 
casion of his quitting the Senate to assume the office of 
Attorney-General in Gen. Harrison’s Administration. Never 
did human voice utter anything more beautiful than this 
well-merited panegyric. It was warm and glowing, tender 
and touching, by turns. The Senate was full and the gal- 
leries crowded to the utmost. I was seated on the floor, be- 
hind the eloquent Carolinian. The audience seemed to be 
rapt in mute attention until the close, when the effect was 
irresistible and there was a pretty general applause in the 
galleries. This unwonted outbreak gave great offense to the 
Loco-focos ; several arose at once, and with loud screams and 
violent gesticulations demanded the clearing of the galleries. 
“Turn them out!” said Clay of Alabama, Sevier, Cuthbert, 
and even Calhoun. “Turn out the blackguards!” exclaimed 
the refined Senator Benton, striking the desk with great 
vehemence; and the Vice-President, with evident reluctance, 
proceeded to give the harsh order. 

Mr. Clay, with his wonted suavity, interposed to save the 
ladies ; “he was sure they could not have joined in the of- 
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fense and ought not to be included in the punishment,” and 
the Vice-President, nothing loath, saved them and the men 
in their gallery from being turned away to gratify the 
spleen of half a dozen demagogues who are forever talking 
about the dear people and let no opportunity escape of af- 
fronting them. There was an easier way for them to clear 
out the galleries. Let either of them arise to make a speech 
and the object is accomplished without a resort to violence. 
But what a glorious triumph of eloquence! I would have 
given the world at that moment to have been Preston, but I 
would have given two such worlds to have been Crittenden. 
The latter was greatly moved; those who were near him say 
that he wept visibly. He is beloved by all parties. Mr. 
Buchanan, a political opponent but the most gentlemanly 
Senator on that side, paid him a handsome personal com- 
pliment in a speech in which he opposed his motion. 

This ebullition of vulgar rage gave occasion to the fol- 
lowing jew d’esprit which was handed to me the next morn- 
ing by a Senator: 


“Turn out the blackguards!” If they do, 
Friend Benton, what becomes of you? 


Tuesday, Feb. 23.—The House of Representatives are 
engaged in one of the Appropriation Bills which provides 
for the salaries and emoluments of public officers, and they 
make an awful cutting and slashing. The party in power, 
who have held these offices for forty years and who are now 
about to retire reluctantly from them, have just discovered 
that the incumbents are too well paid, and some of the 
Whigs for the sake of consistency, having talked to the 
“dear people” about reform and retrenchment and thereby 
secured their “sweet voices,” join them most heartily... . 
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They have cut down the fees of the district attorney for the 
southern district of New York to $6,000—Nathan Sanford 
made $100,000 a year out of it, and I dare say the present 
incumbent (the pious Mr. Butler) makes at least a third of 
that sum now. This is the office which public opinion gives 
to Ogden Hoffman. It will hardly be worth accepting to a 
lawyer of his distinction. The postmaster’s maximum is 
$5,000; everything else, boxes, downtown office, etc., which 
have always been considered private property, must be ac- 
counted for on oath and paid over to the Treasury. 

Friday, Feb. 26.—Rufus Choate is elected a Senator from 
Massachusetts to fill Mr. Webster’s place, and Mr. More- 
head, after several ballots, was elected by the relinquishment 
of two of his Whig opponents to fill that of Mr. Crittenden 
as Senator from Kentucky. 

I dined with Mr. Barnard; a small and very pleasant 
party and an excellent dinner of French cookery and good 
wine. The party consisted of Mr. John Quincy Adams, Rich- 
ard Bayard, Gouverneur Wilkins, Abbot Lawrence, Mr. 
Jackson of Philadelphia, and myself. Mr. Adams was, as 
usual, the fiddle of the party. He talked a great deal; was 
gay, witty, instructive, and entertaining. It is a privilege 
and an era in one’s life to see him as he was on this occasion. 
A man must be stupid indeed who can listen to this wonder- 
ful man for three or four hours, as I have done to-day, with- 
out being edified and delighted. 

Mr. Fox (the British Minister) is in a very bad humor, 
and the sooner we get rid of him the better for all parties. 
His habits and manners are not congenial to those of our 
people; he is never seen except after midnight in whist 
parties; he sleeps all day and sits up all night; returns no 
visits ; gives no entertainments; and does not pay his gam- 
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bling debts. It is time this Fox was unearthed and sent back 
to his keepers across the water. 

The President’s Dinner to Gen. Harrison. I have learnt 
since I came here some particulars about this dinner which 
have satisfied me that it was not the kind of compliment 
which we gave him credit for. Instead of inviting to meet 
the general his personal and political friends, such as Web- 
ster, Clay, Crittenden, Southard, etc., the party consisted 
besides Gen. Harrison and Col. Chambers and Mr. Todd, his 
personal suite, the following: the Cabinet Ministers, Mr. 
Gouverneur Kemble, Silas Wright, and Aaron Vanderpoel, 
all Loco-focos of the bitterest stamp and his most decided 
political opponents. He was in the camp of the Philistines ; 
it seemed as if they were there to take advantage of the old 
man’s kind, benevolent openness of disposition, and treasure 
up for future use anything which may have fallen from him 
in an unguarded moment. 

News From Home. They write me from home that times 
are hard in New York; despondency prevails among men of 
business, and melancholy forebodings of worse times to 
come. The State of Illinois will not pay the interest of her 
debt, and doubts are entertained of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. Stocks have fallen very much; Delaware & Hud- 
son down to 80. 

The papers mention the marriage at Manchester of 
Charles Kean to Ellen Tree, in terms not very complimen- 
tary to the gentleman. They speak of him as “Shakespeare’s 
murderer,” and say they blush to record the fact of the mar- 
riage. I hope for the lady’s sake that she may not have made 
a bad choice, for I have a very favorable opinion of her. 

Monday, March 1.—I went yesterday to St. John’s 
Church, where I caused some remarks to be made by my 
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sitting in the President’s pew, for which I had afterwards to 
stand some shots from the Whigs who have not the taste to 
understand how a man’may continue on good terms with a 
gentleman whose election he has worked hard to defeat. The 
truth is the President passed me in his carriage on his way 
to church, and when I arrived I found his son Smith waiting 
for me at the door, to take me to his father’s pew, a civility 
which I accepted most willingly, and did not find my devo- 
tions interfered with, nor my political principles con- 
taminated by the company I had the honor to be placed in. 

Gen. Harrison, Gov. Tyler the Vice-President elect, and 
Mr. Badger, the new Secretary of the Treasury, arrived 
yesterday. I was introduced to Gen. Harrison this morning 
in Mr. Granger’s parlor. He is gay and cheerful, frank 
and sociable in his manners, and appears well pleased with 
his new honors. His health appears to be good, but he stoops 
a little and would not be mistaken for a young man by any 
person however much he might wish to be so. 

Tuesday, March 2.—Broadway on a fine Sunday when 
the churches are disembogued does not present a more an- 
imated spectacle than Pennsylvania Avenue on this bright 
and beautiful morning; there are men here from every State 
in the Union. Our good city of New York has its full pro- 
portion. I have remarked and heard it remarked by others 
that there is not a country in the world where in such a 
crowd, so gotten together, there could be found so large a 
proportion of good-looking and well-behaved persons. I was 
talking about it with Mr. Bell yesterday, and he remarked 
that he was here at the time of Gen. Jackson’s inauguration, 
when the same objects and emotions brought together a 
greater crowd, and the difference in appearance and de- 
portment of the people is most striking; but now they are 
Whigs and gentlemen, then Loco-focos and 
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I was forcibly stricken this morning of a characteristic 
circumstance of which an American can be proud. Passing 
through the crowd of which I was just speaking, was to be 
seen an elderly gentleman dressed in black, and not remark- 
ably well dressed, with a mild, benignant countenance, a 
military air, but stooping a little, bowing to one, shaking 
hands with another, and cracking a joke with a third. And 
this man was William H. Harrison, the President-elect of 
this great empire, whose elevation has been produced by a 
severe throe which has been felt in the most remote corners 
of the land, which has destroyed and elevated the hopes of 
hundreds of thousands, and which is destined to effect a 
change of principles and policy to which the whole world 
looks with interest—and there he went unattended and un- 
conscious of the dignity of his position, the man among men, 
the sun of the political firmament. People may say what they 
will about the naked simplicity of republican institutions. It 
was a sublime moral spectacle. 

Wednesday, March 3.—This city is an immense mass of 
animated Whig matter. Every hole and corner is filled, thou- 
sands have arrived to-day, and happy is the man who finds 
“where to lay his head.” A large building has been erected 
in the court at Gadsby’s, in which four hundred breakfast, 
dine, and sup, and the dining room is a vast camp-bed. This 
has been a day of confusion, everybody running against his 
neighbor, all full of business and nobody accomplishing any. 

I witnessed the last moments of the Twenty-sixth Con- 
gress. At twelve o’clock the refractory old lady terminated 
the career which she so naughtily began. The Speaker sang 
requiem to her departing moments in a very respectable 
speech, somewhat too long and a little too schoolboyish. He is 
an amiable man, but no more fit to be Speaker than I to dance 
on a tight rope. On the whole the scene was imposing, and 
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more orderly and decorous than I had anticipated. The 
aforesaid old lady behaved with propriety “and like im- 
mortal Cesar died with dignity.” 

Thursday, March 4.—The err | The affair is 
consummated. Gen. Harrison has taken the oaths and is 
President of the United States. The day was fine. A great 
procession, consisting of several militia companies in uni- 
form, Tippecanoe clubs, and citizens from different States, 
under the orders of marshals on horseback with sashes and 
batons, escorted the President to the Capitol. He was 
mounted and passed through the streets amidst the shouts 
and hurrahs of fifty thousand men, and almost as many 
women waving their handkerchiefs, whilst he, like the 
haughty Bolingbroke, 


Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

Which his aspiring rider seemed to know, 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 

While all tongues cried, “God save thee, Bolingbroke!’ 
You would have thought the very windows spoke. 


As for Van Buren, ‘No man cried—God save him!” He 
was snug at the house of the Attorney-General, McGilpin. 

After the ceremony of swearing in the Vice-President and 
organizing the Senate in their chamber was concluded, the 
President was conducted to the east front of the Capitol, 
where the oaths were administered by the Chief Justice, and 
he read an address on matters and things in general, very 
good, I believe, but quite too long; not one person in a hun- 
dred could hear it. The display of ladies with military of- 
ficers and the corps diplomatique was very brilliant, but the 
multitudinous mass of sovereigns below and round about was 
the most imposing part of the pageant. After the ceremony 
was over the procession returned, and at three o’clock Tip- 
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pecanoe was snug in the marble Log Cabin, where Mr. 
Granger and myself joined the throng and passed him in 
review. He does not shake hands, having experienced some 
injury by the frequent and too forcible use the “dear 
people” have made of that avenue to his heart. 

Inauguration Ball. I attended the great inauguration ball 
Jast evening at the National Theater. The crowd was very 
great; all the great men of the nation were there; an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant collection of ladies, of whom Mrs. 
Reverdy Johnson, a mother of nine children, was preéminent. 
The President came in about half past ten o’clock with a 
numerous escort, and was marched through files of ladies 
up and down the room. This ceremony, with his previous 
visits to two other balls, added to the severe labors of the 
day, has tried the old soldier’s stamina, but he appears to 
stand it well. If the opponents of the Administration expect 
to make capital out of his imbecility of either body or’mind, 
they make a woeful mistake. He’ll do his duty well and 
faithfully. The gentlemen had a supper in the lower regions 
of the theater, from which in former times ghosts and hob- 
goblins and infernal spirits made their exits and their en- 
trances. I was escorted by the managers to this subterranean 
banquet hall, where I found Senators, Cabinet Ministers, 
military officers, and common men like myself, eating, drink- 
ing, laughing and joking, in a strain somewhat uproarious. 
A pleasant incident occurred here, which was the announce- 
ment of another Whig triumph, in the election of William S. 
Archer by the legislature of Virginia to the Senate of the 
United States in the place of Mr. Roane. 


Hone returned to New York greatly pleased with the political 
outlook. He thought well of Harrison and better of his Cabinet, 
which included Webster as Secretary of State, John Bell as 
Secretary of War, John J. Crittenden as Attorney-General, 
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and Francis Granger—whose confirmation suffered a slight de- 
lay because he was charged with Abolitionism—as Postmaster- 
General. The President: promptly called a special session of 
Congress to meet at the end of May, and Hone rejoiced in the 
promise of Whig reforms. Meanwhile the Senate continued to 
sit to assist in making appointments. One of its acts was to 
dismiss Blair and Rives as printers to the Senate, and Clay, 
making some remarks derogatory to their character, was drawn 
into a personal clash with King of Alabama. The diarist was 
worried for a time lest this result in a duel. When Preston 
brought about a resumption of friendly relations, he wrote 
rather sharply of some of Clay’s traits. 

Clay, he said, is “quick as the lightning’s flash at the slightest 
imputation upon his character, but mild and soothing as the 
summer’s morning when convinced (as he easily is) that him- 
self has been to blame. So I have often seen him at the whist 
table (not the field where his amicable qualities shine brightest ) 
fretful, irascible, and arbitrary; but there is a sort of devo- 
tional feeling on the part of his familiar friends which makes 
them submit to behavior which would not be tolerated in an- 
other. He is in fact the spoiled child of society; everybody 
loves him, subscribes to his opinions, and finds excuses for his 
foibles. And then when it happens, as it sometimes does, that the 
person aggrieved by a momentary act of petulance expresses 
something like resentment, he is so lovely, so soothing, so un- 
conscious of unkind intention, that it all is forgotten in a 
moment, and he who a moment before felt ready to quarrel 
now stands prepared to embrace his assailant. ‘My dear sirs, 
how could you suppose I mean to offend you?—there was 
nothing farther from my thoughts, and I am astonished that 
you should think so’; and in a moment the position of the 
parties becomes changed, and the assailant receives the sym- 
pathy which ought to have been bestowed upon the aggrieved 
party.” 

It was generally rumored in New York, not to Hone’s sur- 
prise, that Harrison would appoint him postmaster of the 
city. He had a keen desire for the office. Another city election 
was drawing on, and Hone helped nominate J. Phillips Phoenix 
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to run against the Democratic candidate, Robert H. Morris. 
He watched the tumultuous popular reception given Van Buren 
when he stepped off the boat in New York on March 23; a 
great procession headed by Capt.’ Brown’s corps of lancers 
and a body of armed firemen escorted the ex-President up 
Broadway and the Bowery to Tammany Hall and thence to 
the Carlton House, a new hotel named in honor of the 
British Prince Regent. A heavy rain did not lessen the 
enthusiasm. Webster came to town on the 30th to see his 
wife’s father, old Herman LeRoy, a worthy citizen who 
was now on his deathbed. The diarist notes that the news- 
papers were jesting about the number of Greek and Roman 
heroes introduced in Harrison’s inaugural address. He speaks 
of the contrast between the general hard times and individual 
extravagance. “Mr. Brecknor’s wine was sold at auction this 
morning: it brought most extravagant prices. Isaac Jones 
bought a lot of Ludlow wine at $11.50 the quart bottle. 
This is the height of folly; there is no excuse for it. You may 
talk to the commonalty until you are hoarse about bad times, 
the destructive measures of the Administration, a disordered 
currency, and they won’t believe you. Wine 10 or 12 shillings 
a glass !—it is madness.” Then comes a graver note. 


Saturday, April 3.—Illness of the President. There was 
a rumor yesterday of the illness of our worthy President, 
Gen. Harrison, which has assumed to-day a shape some- 
what alarming. He has a severe attack of pleurisy or inflam- 
mation of the lungs. The report to-day speaks of danger 
which, till now, was not apprehended, but adds that he is 
better. God grant that he may recover; his death just now 
would be indeed a severe national calamity. 

Monday, April 5.—Death of the President. With a 
mournful heart and trembling hands, I record the sad and 
unexpected (unexpected at least until yesterday morning) 
event which will fill this country with sincere grief and 
melancholy forebodings. The noble and virtuous old man 
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whose recent elevation to the chief magistracy so lately 
established the triumph of our popular institutions and 
lighted up the hopes of a dispirited people, the honest 
patriot whose acts during the brief period during which he 
held the reins of government gave the fullest evidence of 
his intention to pursue that policy which was best calculated 
to redound to his country’s glory and secure the happiness 
of her citizens, has by an inscrutable decree of Providence, 
to which we are bound to bow with cheerfulness and resigna- 
tion, been called away from the exalted station which he 
has occupied during the space of one little month. On the 
third of March I took his hand in Mr. Granger’s parlor at 
Gadsby’s in Washington and congratulated him, but more 
especially his country, on the auspicious event of his elec- 
tion; and on the following day I witnessed at the Capitol of 
the nation the consummation of the people’s will, in his 
solemn pledge before the Almighty to devote all his faculties 
to the just government of the republic. And I heard the ac- 
cents in which the “old man eloquent” poured forth the 
aspirations of his honest heart for the prosperity of that 
people, and the preservation of the free institutions of that 
republic, and in one short month, one month of unremitted 
labor and ceaseless anxicty, in which he was taught the pain- 
ful truth that “uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
that heart has ceased to beat, the account so auspiciously 
opened has been suddenly closed, and his virtuous inten- 
tions now sleep with him in the silent grave. 

Gen. Harrison is the first President who has died in of- 
fice, and Mr. Tyler will be the first Vice-President who has 
ever exercised the executive functions. He will be President, 
if he lives, during the long period of three years and eleven 
months. If he carries out the government on the principles 
avowed by his illustrious chief, and to which his able Cabinet 
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stands virtually pledged, all will go well, for Gov. Tyler is 
an able man and true patriot. But there is some danger that 
his opinions on the leading measures which we in this part 
of the country consider important in the restoration of 
public confidence, such as the establishment of a National 
Bank and the annulling of the sub-treasury system, do not 
coincide with theirs. He is a Virginian and we think their 
policy on these subjects fraught with danger. If this un- 
fortunately be the case, the Cabinet must of course be dis- 
solved, and all our bright hopes in their virtuous and 
patriotic administration of the government be overthrown. 

Gen. Harrison in his last moments expressed much 
solicitude on this subject, and his last words expressed a 
confidence in the wisdom of his successor. Gov. Tyler was 
absent at the time of this melancholy event, and an express 
was immediately sent to inform him of his unexpected eleva- 
tion to the honors and the cares to which he is now called to 
devote himself. 

The disease of which the President died was “bilious 
pneumonia,” or as I understand it, inflammation of the 
bowels. The report on Saturday early in the evening was 
quite encouraging, and he was thought out of danger, but 
he then said to a single female attendant: “Ah, Fanny, I am 
ill, very ill, much more so than they think me.” In the course 
of the evening a violent diarrhea set in, which carried him 
off soon after midnight. 

There seems to be very little doubt that his illness was 
brought on, and its severity increased, by the constant labor 
and deprivation of comfort brought upon him by his new 
duties. He told one of his friends that his time was so much 
occupied that he had been prevented from performing the 
necessary functions of nature. The sudden change from the 
quiet occupations of his life for several years past to the 
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turmoil of public business and the sacrifice of his personal 
convenience and comfort to the impracticable task of attend- 
ing to every man’s business has been too much for the 
debilitated frame of a man nearly seventy years of age; the 
strength of the mortal covering of clay was not com- 
mensurate with the ardor of the immortal spirit within. 

Tuesday, April 6.—That “a prince and a great man hath 
fallen in Israel” seems to be the pervading feeling in this 
city, and the city corporation, opposed as they are in 
politics to the deceased President, have entered into the 
matter and taken the most suitable measures. 

On the receipt of the news here yesterday morning a 
spontaneous exhibition of the badges of woe was seen 
throughout the city. The flags on all the public places, as 
well as on the shipping in the harbor (not excepting Tam- 
many Hall) were exhibited at half mast, and some of them 
shrouded in black. The courts in session immediately ad- 
journed. The newspapers were clothed in mourning, all but 
the Evening Post, whose malignant, blackhearted editor, 
Bryant, says he regrets the death of Gen. Harrison only be- 
cause he did not live long enough to prove his incapacity for 
the office of President; and most of the places of amusement 
were closed in the evening. 

A certificate of the attending physicians, including my 
worthy friend Dr. Alexander of Baltimore, is published, 
detailing the particulars of the last moments of the Presi- 
dent. It contains the following fact, extremely touching and 
indicative of “the ruling passion strong in death” of the 
venerable patriot. He was delirious at the time, and was 
supposed to be addressing in imagination his successor. 
“The last words uttered by the President, as heard by Dr. 
Worthington, were these: ‘Sir, I wish you to understand the 
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true principles of the government—lI wish them carried out, 
nothing more.’ ” 

Wednesday, April '7.—Commencement of the 18th Volume 
of My Journal. This volume commences at a moment when 
great grief overspreads the American nation, and doubt and 
uncertainty mingled with some degree of solicitude has 
taken possession of the public mind in regard to the political 
prospects of the country, and the bearing they must in- 
evitably have upon individual interests. .. . 

The mantle of rule falls suddenly and unexpectedly upon 
the shoulders of the Vice-President for a period, if he should 
live so long, nearly equal to a full Presidential term, for 
good or for evil. We may be permitted to hope for the 
former, of which the honorable character of Gov. Tyler 
would seem to be a guarantee; but the times are so ticklish 
that the effects of this change are looked to with deep 
anxiety. Never was there a time when political measures 
were brought so closely home to men’s bosoms, and men are 
compelled to be politicians in despite of their natural dis- 
inclination. . . . All things are disjointed. Trade is at a 
stand; property diminished in value; confidence shaken to 
the center; and nothing thrives but party spirit and cor- 
poration taxes. As for myself, there is not water enough 
to turn the mill. I expect to be appointed postmaster, which 
may help a little; nous verrons. 

English News. The news of the breakdown of the Bank of 
the United States and of the confinement and indictment of 
Alexander McLeod [a Canadian who had boasted of the 
murder of an American citizen in the Carolina affair] 
caused great excitement in London, and poor brother Jon- 
athan gets all he deserves and something more from his 
brother Mr. Bull. The greatest dissatisfaction was caused 
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by the violent and ill-judged report of Mr. Pickens in the 
House of Representatives [in the McLeod case], and its 
having been adopted by a strong majority. 

Funeral Ceremonies. This is the day set apart in Wash- 
ington for the funeral of the late President. It has been 
observed here with great solemnity and a sort of gloom has 
overspread not only the appearance of the city but the 
countenance of the citizens. In accordance with the program 
published by the joint special committee of the Common 
Council, all business was simultaneously suspended at noon. 
The banks and insurance offices, with the stores generally 
throughout the city, were closed. The flags were suspended 
from the public places, theaters and hotels, at half mast and 
some tastefully enshrouded in black. The vessels in the 
harbor bore a similar badge of grief. The bells were tolled 
from 12 until 2 o’clock, 68 minute guns (the number of the 
years of the deceased’s age) were fired from the Battery and 
from Brooklyn, and the bills of the several theaters an- 
nounced that there will be no performance this evening. 

Thursday, April 8.—The President (for such John Tyler 
now is) met the Cabinet on Tuesday a few hours after his 
arrival in Washington. A letter published this morning 
states: “Mr. Tyler arrived here this morning. He met the 
Cabinet after a few hours of repose, and expressed an earnest 
desire that they would remain with him and assist him in 
carrying out the well-known measures of Gen. Harrison. 
Nothing could be more gratifying to the friends of the 
policy of Gen. Harrison than the promptness of Mr. Tyler 
in declaring his confidence in its wisdom, both as regards 
men and measures.” The President took the oath of office. 

Saturday, April 10.—Fwneral Obsequies. This was the day 
designated by the joint committee of the Common Councils 
of New York and Brooklyn for the grand funeral solemnities 
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to commemorate the death of Gen. William Henry Harrison, 
late President of the United States... . 

The Corporation of the city, a large majority of whom 
were political opponents of Gen. Harrison and his party, 
have done themselves great credit by the zeal and spirit 
with which this great affair was planned and carried into 
execution. The arrangements of the committee were made 
upon the grandest scale, and the citizens of all ranks, pro- 
fessions, and parties entered into their measures with a full 
and spontaneous expression of the most profound grief. 
Business of every description was suspended; all the public 
places, markets, hotels, the shops, and many private houses 
on the route of the procession were covered with festoons 
and hangings of black, and other mournful devices. Minute- 
guns were fired, and the bells tolled during the four hours’ 
progress of the melancholy parade. Flags were suspended 
intertwined with black crépe across the streets, and the whole 
city was clothed in the habiliments of woe. Ours is a remark- 
able population in such matters. Once satisfy their judg- 
ment that the call made upon them either to mourn or to re- 
joice is a proper one, and their spontaneous expression of 
feeling bursts forth without bonds or limitations. On this 
occasion, as in the reception to Lafayette, the populace 
seemed to take the affair into their own hands. The com- 
mittee of arrangements published in advance an admirable 
program, and the people one and all became the actors in 
the great drama. 


Hone describes this spectacular funeral in detail. He was one 
of the 26 pall-bearers, and rode in the same carriage with Peter 
A. Jay. The militia formed in Broadway, and took up the line 
of march, followed by sixty clergymen, under Bishop Onder- 
donk; army and navy officers; five companies of marines; four 
companies of Federal troops; distinguished citizens, including 
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Martin Van Buren; Revolutionary veterans; a thousand fire- 
men, and many other organizations. Immediately following the 
marines came the funeral urn, surmounted by an eagle—the 
same urn used in the funeral ceremonies for Washington, 
Hamilton, and Lafayette, with their names and Harrison’s all 
inscribed upon it in golden letters. It was borne by eight sailors 
who had served on board the Constitution when it defeated the 
Guerriére. “All was order and regularity in the tremendous 
mass of humanity which formed the greatest civil and military 
procession ever witnessed in the city, for spectators occupied 
every window and the housetops, or covered the entire streets, 
leaving only a space sufficient for the passage of the proces- 
sion.” But an hour after the procession set out there came on 
a driving snowstorm, which increased in fury until the exercises 
in front of City Hall had to be given up entirely. “Sauve quit 
peut was the finale of the unprecedented outbreak of a city’s 
grief.” 

Continued snowstorms kept the silk-stockings of the Whig 
party at their firesides during the city election, and so made 
possible the choice of the Loco-foco nominee, Robert H. Morris. 
Hone exclaimed that it was a disgrace. Morris had been re- 
moved from office as Recorder by Gov. Seward for maladminis- 
tration; the Democrats regarded him as a martyr, but the 
diarist wrote that his election was a “foul spot” affixed “to the 
city’s escutcheon.” 


Saturday, April 17.—Bank of the United States. Mr. 
Biddle, late President of the Bank of the United States, and 
who lately was encumbered with the load of his greatness, to 
whom men’s knees were bent and their beavers came off of 
their own accord, and who is now so fallen that there are 
“none so poor to do him reverence,”—this fallen financial 
Lucifer has published three letters on the subject of his con- 
nection with the bank, in which he seeks to prove (and it 
would appear with tolerable success) that the ruin of the 
institution is not attributable to him, but to the jealousy, 
cupidity, and negligence of the directors; that when he said, 
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on leaving the office of President, that its affairs were 
prosperous, they were so in fact, and that the loss of its 
immense capital was all brought about in the short space of 
time subsequent to his abdication. If this be so, these gentle- 
men cannot be charged with a want of industry, for cer- 
tainly the road to ruin, smooth and easy as it is, was never 
before traveled with half the speed. . . . One precious dis- 
closure is made which must brand with infamy the whole 
concern. Mr. Biddle asserts distinctly that certain money 
operations planned and executed some time since by the 
committee of directors, but since he relinquished the presi- 
dency, were intended to compel the New York banks to 
suspend specie payments at the time when those of Phila- 
delphia were compelled to adopt that measure, or rather, to 
use Mr. Biddle’s more emphatic language, “‘to ruin the New 
York banks.” 

This neighborly operation was to be effected by drawing 
bills on the house of Hottinger and Co. in Paris, without 
funds and without advice, and with a knowledge that they 
would not be accepted for any amount beyond the funds in 
hand. These bills were to be sold in New York for any price 
they would bring for New York funds, the specie drawn 
from the banks to be remitted to meet the bills, and thus the 
New York banks were to be broken. . . . But the attempt 
was signally frustrated. Demands were suddenly and unex- 
pectedly made in one day for $1,200,000 in specie and 
notaries were ready to protest the drafts if (as was sup- 
posed) they could not be promptly met. But they were 
promptly met. Those drafts and all others were paid without 
a moment’s demur, and our friendly neighbors were left to 
mourn over their unsuccessful attempt to equalize the cur- 
rency, and to make good the loss upon this hopeful specula- 


tion. 
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Monday, April 19.—Paul De Kock’s Novels. I have just 


finished reading “Madeline,” one of the little French stories 
which have lately proceeded from the prolific pen of Paul 
De Kock. It is the third one I have read with infinite pleas- 
ure. They are lively, witty (or as the French more properly 
express it, spirituelle), sometimes extremely touching, and 
the characters true to nature as nature’s self. There is oc- 
casionally some mawvaise plaisanterie, and some pages which 
ladies should skip when there is company by, but I doubt 
if these novelettes would be so much read if it were not 
known that these passages occurred occasionally. 

Washington, May 5, 1841.—When I arose this morning 
in Washington it was a bright, clear morning with a north- 
west wind, but by ten or eleven o’clock it changed, as usual 
of late, to northeast, and has rained without interruption 
ever since. I called upon President Tyler, Mr. Bell, Secre- 
tary of War, and Mr. Badger, Secretary of the Navy, who 
all received me with the utmost kindness. 

Mr. Tyler is a fine, good-hearted gentleman, and I be- 
lieve a disinterested patriot, but he has some Utopian no- 
tions of government which if he does not abandon, will leave 
him and his administration as they did poor John Quincy 
Adams, high and dry ashore, with ‘None so poor to cry God 
save King Richard.” Mr. Tyler is opposed to turning out 
the officeholders appointed under the late Administration, 
and devoted heart, soul, and conscience to their party (with- 
out which they would never have been appointed) unless in 
cases where they have interfered improperly and corruptly 
with the elections. 

Gadsby’s House at Washington is without controversy the 
dearest house in proportion to the amount of comfort it af- 
fords that I have ever known. The most splendid and 
fashionable hotels in London and Paris, where every luxury 
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can be obtained and every want be supplied, charge moder- 
ately in comparison with the caravansary where loafers as- 
semble from all parts of the Union; where the meats all 
taste alike, and the bells ring from morning until night. My 
bill this time deserves to be recorded: 


Pint bottle of champagne $1 


One day’s board 5 
Use of parlor one day 3 
Total $9 


These unconscionable publicans must suppose all their cus- 
tomers to be bank clerks or government officers, to stand 
such a charge. 

At Home, Saturday, May 8.—Hath Not a Jew Eyes? 
Mordecai Manasseh Noah, an Israelite, former editor of the 
Star, sheriff under the Regency, surveyor of the port under 
Jackson, I believe; a disciple of St. Tammany for many a 
long year, but of late a Conservative inclining to Whiggism, 
has been appointed an associate justice of the Court of Ses- 
sions in this city, and has entered upon the duties of his 
office. This appointment, which stuck some time in the 
Senate, was finally confirmed without a division, notwith- 
standing Charles King of the American protested against it 
totis viribus. He protested that Mr. Noah knew no more 
about law than he did about the Gospel, which he seemed to 
think of some little importance in the qualifications of a 
judge. This is something, to be sure, but not so strong an 
objection as Noah once told us in his paper goodhumoredly 
was made to his appointment as sheriff by a tender-hearted 
loafer, who perhaps spoke feelingly and made the case his 
own, namely: “What a shame it would be and how disgrace- 
ful to the city to see a Christian hung by a Jew.” 
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Hone, surrounded by financial difficulties, lived in hope dur- 
ing these weeks of the appointment as postmaster of New York. 
Had President Harrisoh lived, he would doubtless have been 
given it, for Harrison was grateful to him, and Postmaster- 
General Francis Granger was his close friend. But it was Tyler’s 
policy, as Hone has noted, to remove no officeholder except 
for good reason. The incumbent, a Mr. Coddington, was quite 
satisfactory. On May 17 the diarist was excited by the news 
that an official packet, franked by the Postmaster-General, 
was waiting for him at the postoffice. He hurriedly sent his son 
for it, but was disappointed to find that it contained only a 
private communication—a letter of introduction. James Watson 
Webb, the editor of the Courier and Enquirer, was another 
applicant for the position. 

The diarist gives much indignant space to the trial of the 
ruffian Ezra C. White for murder. There was little doubt of 
his guilt; but “more than 200 jurors were rejected until a suf- 
ficient number of the prisoner’s friends were empanelled to 
ensure an acquittal, or a verdict which will be tantamount to 
it,” and he got off with a sentence of four years for man- 
slaughter in the third degree. Hone regarded this as a mockery 
of justice second only to the acquittal of Robinson after the 
murder of Helen Jewett. “I have no doubt,” he writes, “that the 
banditti who infest our city, of which this murderer was a 
prominent member, have already celebrated their detestable 
orgies on the escape of their brother ruffians and devised plans 
to disturb the peace of the city, commit outrages upon peace- 
able citizens, and murder as many as shall obstruct them in 
their unhallowed excesses.” Among other events, he mentions 
the national fast day proclaimed by President Tyler, and the 
great Conservative dinner of May 26 to Senator Nathaniel P. 
Tallmadge, given at the Tivoli Gardens and attended by five 
or six hundred men. 


Saturday, May 29.—National Theater Burned. The Na- 
tional Theater, corner of Leonard and Church Streets, was 
destroyed by fire this morning. The naked walls are stand- 
ing a stupendous ruin, as the former edifice was after the 
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fire which happened on the same spot on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1839. The theater then was under the government of 
Wallack, a most beautiful edifice originally built for an 
Italian opera-house. After the first conflagration a new one 
was raised, the interior of which was even more splendid than 
its predecessor, the finest theater in the United States. This 
is another of those diabolical acts of incendiarism which have 
become so frequent of late, the outlet for all the bad passions 
of revenge, malice, fanaticism and cupidity, and which in- 
crease with the confidence inspired by the sympathy and 
fellow-feeling of the juries who have to try the perpetrators 
of such offenses against the laws. 

Wednesday, June 2.—The Message. At eleven o’clock 
yesterday the President sent in his message to Congress. The 
rapidity with which the message was brought on by the 
railroad exceeds all precedent; it absolutely seems like fly- 
ing. It left Washington at three minutes before twelve 
o’clock noon, and was in the city of New York at half past 
nine last evening. It arrived at the following places as fol- 
lows: At Baltimore in one hour six minutes; at Wilmington 
in four hours; at Philadelphia in five hours fifteen minutes ; 
at New Brunswick in eight hours; at Jersey City in nine 
hours one minute. 

There is much difference of opinion amongst the wise- 
acres of the Whig party about the message. Some say it is 
not sufficiently explicit on the leading measures to be adopted 
by those who rule the roost in Congress. I think otherwise. 
It is a plain, sensible speech. The President says there must 
be a new fiscal agent, a sort of Jupiter to help the state 
wagon out of the mud. Pet banks, sub-treasury, and treas- 
ury notes have been repudiated by the people and now he 
leaves the matter with their representatives, and whatever 
they agree upon shall have his sanction, provided he does 
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not deem it unconstitutional. If this does not mean a Na- 
tional Bank it is difficult to say what it does mean. Mr. 
Tyler is a good old-fashioned Republican and with his able 
Cabinet will do all that can be done to get things right. 

Monday, June 7.—Mr. Clay has broken ground in the 
Senate and come fairly out as the leader of his party in the 
great measures to be adopted at the extra session. He has 
brought in a bill to repeal the sub-treasury system, which 
he says the people have condemned. In this bill is a clause 
making the pecuniary defalcation of public offices felony. 
He comes out boldly for a National Bank. In the course of 
his remarks the other day, he used the words “‘fiscal agent.” 
“Why not,” said Mr. Buchanan, “say Bank at once?” 
“Aye,” replied Mr. Clay; “Bank be it then—that is my 
object.” 

Trinity Church. The ceremony of depositing certain 
documents and mementos under the cornerstone of one of 
the principal buttresses of the magnificent church now be- 
ing erected on the site of the old Trinity, which is intended 
to inform the people of New York five hundred years hence 
what their ancestral worms were about in these times, took 
place last week during my absence. I was invited to attend 
but was employed just then, a fool at one end of the rod 
(according to Dr. Johnson’s amiable definition) and a worm 
at the other. 

Wednesday, June 9.—Fanny Ellsler. The great danseuse 
has returned from her successful Southern tour, and is to ap- 
pear to-morrow evening at the Park. The good newspapers 
rail dreadfully at the bad people who will go to see her, and 
work themselves into a passion not by any means comfort- 
able and healthful in this warm weather, but the more they 
rail the more the people won’t mind them. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than these abortive attempts to stem the current 
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of public opinion in relation to the people’s amusement. If 
they choose to give their dollars to see this personification of 
female grace, you cannot prevent them. 

Monday, June 14.—Fanny Ellsler appeared this eve- 
ning at the Park Theater after her long tour of profit and 
pleasure to Havana, New Orleans, etc. She performed in the 
ballet of “Nathalie,” and danced the Cachuca. The house 
was so full that it could hold no more. She was well received 
and much applauded, and on being called out after the per- 
formance made a very neat little speech in broken English 
which every one in the audience thought was worth his dol- 
lar. 

Tuesday, June 15.—The House of Representatives is all 
in confusion. Mr. Adams has thrown a firebrand among the 
combustibles of the South, and Mr. Wise, the most inflam- 
mable among them, blazes away to the utter destruction of 
all that is orderly and dignified in legislation. The rule .. . 
which rejected without reading all petitions on the subject 
of slavery . . . has been rescinded, and another vote car- 
ried which annuls the resolution adopting the rules of the 
last session; so that after being in session a fortnight, and 
the most violent proceedings having taken place, the House 
is in precisely the same situation it was at the commencement 
of the session, with no organization and no rules to govern 
their proceedings. The Whigs neglect the urgent business 
which occasioned the meeting of Congress at this unusual 
season, and indulge in violence and recrimination against 
each other, and the Loco-focos take every occasion to fan the 
embers. The South is arrayed against the North. Mr. Adams 
brings forward “in season and out of season” his anti-slavery 
opposition; and Mr. Wise drives over friend and foe, call- 
ing the best men of the party with which he pretends to act 
nullifiers. He spoke yesterday six hours on this exciting 
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subject, to the bitter annoyance of all the members who wish 
to get through the important business of the extra session. 
He is either crazy, or has not so good an excuse for his con- 
duct. He apes John Randolph, without a scintillation of the 
genius which gave to that talented and eccentric man so 
great a popularity. . . . It would be happy for the coun- 
try, and I doubt not agreeable to their colleagues, if the fox 
of Massachusetts and the wild-cat of Virginia were both tied 
up in some menagerie for the remainder of the session. 

Monday, July 5.—This has been celebrated as the 65th 
anniversary of American independence; the usual military 
parade, booths at the Park, ringing of bells, firing of guns in 
a regular way, and “independence file firing,” as we used 
to call it in the artillery, of muskets, pistols, and crackers 
from the juvenile lazzaroni of the city, to the bitter an- 
noyance of all persons of quiet habits and sensitive nerves. 
Added to all these, and the divers amusements at theaters, 
gardens, and other public places, there was a great proces- 
sion of temperance societies, with banners, water-carts, and 
other diluting emblems and devices, with Benjamin F. Butler 
in the midst, who was the orator of the day, and enforced, no 
doubt, by his own precept and example, sound doctrines of 
temperance in all things but politics, and honesty, too, when 
it is not crossed by party discipline. Another gentleman, a 
Mr. Brownson, delivered another oration to another section 
of the teetotalers. This is all very well, and may be made 
productive of good, if it is not perverted by designing men 
to improper ends, or led by mistaken zealots out of the paths 
of cool reason, in which case reaction may be produced 
very highly injurious to morality, temperance, and good 
order. 

Gov. Seward came in town to review the troops, which 
ceremony I witnessed in front of the Astor House. His Ex- 
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cellency did us the honor of a visit yesterday, and I called 
upon him just in time to “see the review” (as Caleb Quotem 
says) from the window of his room. I dined at Blanchard’s 
Globe Hotel, with the State Society of the Cincinnati. The 
dinner was capital, but the interest of the occasion was les- 
sened by the absence of the little band (only five or six in 
number) of original members. Their venerable limbs have 
no longer the strength to bear them to the festive hall, and 
the independence they fought for must in future be cele- 
brated without their presence. 


To add to his worries, Hone suffered another financial blow 
at the end of June, when the flourishing cotton-print factory 
at Rocky Glen, N. Y., in which he held stock worth $15,000 
—one tenth of the whole—was destroyed by fire. All the valu- 
able machinery went with it. There was $80,000 in insurance, 
and another factory could be erected, but the works would 
stand idle for at least a year, and three hundred workpeople 
would be scattered to the winds. In sore distress, Hone went up 
to Matteawan to view the ruins. All hopes of the diarist for the 
New York postmastership had by now been abandoned. 

Among the events of the day which Hone records are the 
publication of Stephens’s “Travels in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan”; the thirty-seventh passage of the Atlantic, 
without any accident or material delay, by the steamer Great 
Western; the death of Major-General Alexander Macomb, 
which he regretted as tending to “renew the implacable rival- 
ship between Scott and Gaines, the other major-generals” ; and 
the indictment of the “scoundrel” Bennett, editor of the Herald, 
for alleged libels upon two grave judges of the city, M. M. 
Noah and Lynch. He rejoiced on July 11 in being elected Presi- 
dent of the Bank for Savings, a highly honorable post; for 
this bank stood first in the United States in the influence which 
it exerted over the community, and in the volume of business it 
transacted. The labor connected with the distinctions was ar- 
duous, and there was no pay, but he did not begrudge his time. 

In the middle of July Hone, his wife, and some friends drove 
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out on a visit to Thomas W. Ludlow’s home below Yonkers. 
They had a delightful time exploring the Sawmill River, ate a 
good dinner, and then went on up the river valley to Tarry- 
town. “In the course of our drive,” Hone writes, “Swe went to 
see Mr. William Paulding’s magnificent house, yet unfinished, 
on the bank below Tarrytown. It is an immense edifice of white 
or gray marble, resembling a baronial castle, or rather a 
Gothic monastery, with towers, turrets, and trellises; minarcts, 
mosaics, and mouse-holes; archways, armories, and air-holes; 
peaked windows and pinnacled roofs, and many other fantastics 
too tedious to enumerate, the whole constituting an edifice of 
gigantic size, with no room in it; great cost and little comfort, 
which, if I mistake not, will one of these days be designated as 
‘Paulding’s Folly.’ ” 

But the most interesting element of the diary as the summer 
progresses is its reflection of Hone’s growing disgust and dis- 
illusionment as regards Tyler. He and others were beginning to 
find that the accidental President was not a Whig. He was a 
strict constructionist, State-rights Virginian. His message to 
the extra session of Congress was condemned by many Whigs, 
as Hone noted, for being a half-way, wishy-washy, indefinite 
set of opinions, It was not clear whether he was for or against 
a United States Bank. It was not clear whether he was for or 
against a protective tariff. He stood in an equivocal position. 
His State-rights friends of the South were around him urging 
him to veto any recharter of the bank, to block any tariff for 
protection, and to annex Texas at the first opportunity. Mean- 
while, Clay boldly assumed the leadership of Congress, and 
attempted, with the tacit support of the Cabinet, to drive 
through some of the measures which the Whig party had long 
championed. The most important of these measures was the 
incorporation of a new United States Bank, with certain fea- 
tures which were expected to conciliate Tyler. Hone tells us 
what was its fate. 


Saturday, July 10.—Courier and Enquirer. Webb, after 
sundry mutterings of distant thunder foretelling a storm, 
and suppressing with considerable difficulty an occasional 
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outbreak of his mortification at not being appointed post- 
master of New York, has at length broken ground in his 
papers of yesterday and to-day in a regular attack upon 
President Tyler, his Cabinet, and several of the leading 
Whigs and Conservatives. There is certainly some reason 
to complain of timidity and something like a time-serving 
policy on the part of the Cabinet who enlisted under Gen. 
Harrison, and do not find it so entirely conformable to 
their principles to adopt the half-and-half Virginia policy 
of his successor. But it is ungenerous to charge them with 
sacrificing their principles in order to retain office. God 
knows they sacrifice enough in remaining where they are, 
and deserve the people’s gratitude for their patriotism. 
What would be the situation of the Whig party, and what 
would become of the reforms which their elevation of office 
gave the country a right to hope for, if they were to resign 
at such a time as this? Every day brings us fresh cause to 
lament the untimely decease of the “good President.” It 
was, to be sure, the signal for all the discordant elements 
of the Whig party to ferment and boil over... . 

Friday, Aug. 6.—A meeting of citizens was held at the 
National Hall on the evening of the 26th July, of which 
John L. Lawrence was president, with twenty-six vice- 
presidents. The object of this meeting was to urge on the 
passage of Mr. Clay’s Bank Bill, and covertly and by im- 
plication, to condemn the Cabinet. 

Wednesday, Aug. 11.—Fiscal Bank of the United States. 
The Bank Bill (known as Mr. Clay’s bill) having passed 
the Senate with amendments, was passed in the House of 
Representatives on Friday last by a vote of 128 to 97. 
All the yeas are Whigs. And now expectation is on the tip- 
toe and the greatest anxiety prevails in regard to the 
course of President Tyler. He has had a Cabinet council 
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on this important subject, and the advices from Washing- 
ton seem to favor the opinion that he will send back the 
bill with his veto. If so, it is not unlikely the measure will 
be abandoned, the extra session adjourned, and what is of 
the most consequence, the present able and patriotic Cabinet 
may be broken up, and in the end Mr. Tyler may be found 
in the arms of the party who have always villified the “good 
President,” thwarted his measures while living, and treated 
his memory with disrespect. 

Tuesday, Aug. 17.—Bank Veto. The long agony is over. 
The man who was elected by the Whigs to the second office 
in the government, and has by the death of the good Presi- 
dent been unfortunately elevated to the first, has put his 
veto upon the most important measure of Whig policy. 
The Bank Bill, having been in his possession ten days, was 
returned to the Senate yesterday with the President’s ob- 
jections, in a message which in my humble judgment is one 
of the weakest and most puerile state papers we have ever 
had from the executive department. It is all his own; for 
every member of the Cabinet is opposed to his principles, 
and not one of them (if it were not so) would be desirous 
to claim any part of the paternity of this confused, ego- 
tistical, inconclusive argument. It wants more talent than 
Mr. Tyler has evinced in this document “to make the worse 
appear the better cause.” ‘He has always been opposed 
to a Bank,” and therefore to sanction one would be “‘to com- 
mit a crime which he would not willingly commit to gain 
any earthly reward, and which would justly subject him 
to the ridicule and scorn of all virtuous men.” If this is 
not the quintessence of twaddle, I know not what it is. Why 
did he accept the nomination for Vice-President, involving 
the dreadful contingency which has occurred, opposed, as 
he says he was, to a National Bank in any form—one of the 
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cardinal points to which was directed the ultimate success 
of the party which nominated him? 

Gov. Tyler has, however, succeeded in making friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness. Tammany Hall was in 
ecstasies on the receipt of the news. Mr. Walker, of Missis- 
sippi, when that jackass Benton was making a fuss about 
some fellow in the gallery of the Senate who hissed on the 
reading of the veto message, begged his friend to withdraw 
the motion. “His heart was so full of joy and gratitude to 
the acting President” for his course in this business, that 
he could not bear to have these feelings interrupted by any- 
thing of a less pleasant nature. Poor Tippecanoe! it was 
an evil hour that “Tyler too” was added to make out the 
line. There was rhyme, but no reason in it. 

Wednesday, Aug. 18.—President’s Veto. One of the con- 
sequences most to be dreaded of the late measures of ‘*Mon- 


sieur Veto,” 


viz., the resignation of his Cabinet, seems not 
to be so much apprehended now as it was before the veto. 
It would be madness—treason to the people. There is no 
analogy between their position and that of the King’s Min- 
isters in England when Parliament goes against their meas- 
ures. Gen. Harrison’s Cabinet resign because the gentleman 
who was elected Vice-President entertains opinions differ- 
ent from theirs on one of the great leading measures which 
they were pledged to carry into effect! No, if there is to be 
any resignation it should be his. Webster, Ewing, Bell, 
Badger, Granger, and Crittenden represent the sovereign, 
which in this case is the people. Mr. Tyler was a sort of 
adjunct to the administration, a kind of fifth wheel to the 
political coach, which we now discover could have gone on 
much better without him. If his opinions are unsound, the 
greater necessity for his wise and patriotic Cabinet to re- 
main in their places. 
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As we shall see, Hone was mistaken in thinking the Tyler 
Cabinet unlikely to resign. The indignation of the diarist at 
the President was reasonable. Tyler had acted like a very small 
man. It is true that he had made no promises about the Bank; 
it is true that he did the country a service by vetoing Clay’s 
bill, for the Bank did not have sufficient popular support to 
enjoy certain stability in the face of attacks by the Democrats. 
But his course had been that of a vacillating and scheming if 
not tricky person. He made equivocal statements ; he blew first 
hot and then cold about important measures; he placed his 
Cabinct in a false position by authorizing members to confer 
with Congress upon bills which he later rejected. He was under 
the influence of a household cabal of Virginians, led by the 
erratic Henry A. Wise. The excitement and anger of loyal 
Whigs at the moment were intense, and Hone expresses himself 
with remarkable moderation. 

Hone occupied the latter part of July with an excursion to 
the coal mines of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, 
made doubly interesting by the company of Washington Irving 
and Henry Brevoort. “The gentle Geoffrey Crayon,” he says, 
“has enjoyed himself to the very top of his bent. He has been 
in perfect raptures all the way; I have never known him so 
entertaining; he jokes and laughs and tells stories and actually 
does not sleep in the day time. In fact, the whole voyage has 
been one of mirth and good humor.” They took pleasure in 
the very inconviences of life on a little canal boat, sleeping on 
hard planks, eating in a primitive fashion, and traveling three 
miles an hour. Incidentally, Hone found the coal business at 
Honesdale flourishing. “The basin is full of boats loading with 
perfect regularity and wonderful dispatch, and the railroad 
is bringing over 900 tons of coal a day, fifty per cent more 
than the business of last year.” 

Among the events of the day which Hone mentions was the 
return of the defaulter Samuel Swartwout, whose accounts as 
Jackson’s Collector of the Port had been found short more than 
a million dollars, to stand trial; and the famous murder upon 


which Poe founded his story, “The Mystery of Marie Rogct.” 
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Friday, Aug. 6.—Shocking Murder. The body of a 
young female named Mary Cecilia Rogers was found on 
Thursday last in the river near Hoboken, with horrid marks 
of violation and violence on her person. She was a beautiful 
girl, an attendant in the cigar shop of John Anderson in 
Broadway. She left home for a walk on the Sunday previous 
and was seen near Barclay Street in company with a young 
man, as if on an excursion to Hoboken; since which no trace 
of her was found, until the dreadful discovery on Thursday. 

She is said to have been a girl of exceeding good charac- 
ter and behavior, engaged to be married, and has no doubt 
fallen victim to the brutal lust of some of the gang of 
banditti that walk unscathed and violate the laws with im- 
punity in this moral and religious city. No discoveries have 
yet been made. Some examinations have taken place, but 
the parties were proved to have been innocent. Great pains 
is taken to find the young man who accompanied the ill- 
fated girl, but as yet without success. 

Thursday, Aug. 19.—Washington Irving is very ill with 
a bilious fever at his cottage at Tarrytown. I regret exceed- 
ingly to hear that his case is considered dangerous. A news- 
paper giving an account of his illness attributes it to his 
excursion to the coal mines, Honesdale, etc. It may be so, 
but he certainly was never in better health and spirits than 
during the whole time of our pleasant trip. And he and I 
separated on our arrival here, delighted with all things we 
had done and seen, and with no indication that either of 
us was the worse in health, spirits, or experience. As the 
boys say in such cases, he will die after it, but I should say 
not by any means of it. 

Monday, Aug. 23.—New Bank. Mr. Sargent brought in 
his project of a new bank on Saturday in the House of Rep- 
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resentatives. This measure is the result of a conference be- 
tween the Whig members of both houses.-It will, they say, be 
carried, and being free from those features of the former bill 
which shocked the constitutional conscience of President 
Tyler, will probably receive his signature. The bill was op- 
posed by some of the leading Loco-focos, but by none of 
them with so rabid and reckless an opposition as Henry 
A. Wise of Virginia. 

Tuesday, Aug. 24.—Artistic Enthusiasm. There is a let- 
ter published of Greenough respecting his statue of Wash- 
ington which arrived in this country the other day from 
Leghorn. It appears there was some difficulty about the 
freight, from which a deduction was to be made of $1500 
in consideration of permission being given after the ship- 
ment of the statue for the vessel to touch at other ports in 
the Mediterranean to take on freight. This the artist ob- 
jected to, and wrote to Fitch Brothers & Co. at Marseilles 
proposing to pay the difference himself, and preferring, 
as he says, “the risk of ultimately sacrificing that amount 
to the disgrace and danger of trading about in this sea with 
a national monument of Washington under the hatches.” 

Died on Saturday last at the great age of 94, Mr. Henry 
Brevoort. He lived all his life upon his farm, now in Broad- 
way a short distance above my house, which cost him a few 
hundred dollars and is now worth to his heirs a half a mil- 
lion. 

Monday, Aug. 30.—Appointment at Washington. One 
nomination not acted upon by the Senate, and which rumor 
says will be rejected, is that of Edward Everett of Massa- 
chusetts as Minister to England; the result of which is in 
my judgment of more consequence than President Tyler’s 
veto of the Bank, the rejection of all the great Whig meas- 
ures, the dissolution of the Cabinet, and all the other mis- 
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chievous consequences realized and anticipated as the fruits 
of Whig inconsistency and Southern impracticability. If 
Mr. Everett’s nomination is not confirmed it will be upon 
the ground that he is a Northern man, and by inference an 
Abolitionist. And some general remark upon slavery in the 
abstract which was used by the gentleman whilst Governor 
of Massachusetts is now brought up to strengthen the un- 
holy cabal... . 

This dreadful question comes now broadly and clearly 
before the American people. All extraneous matter is cast 
away from it, and Edward Everett stands forth, the embodi- 
ment of a principle upon which is to be made an issue of 
the deepest solemnity, one on which the Union of the States 
and the prosperity of the country depends. Gov. Everett 
is acknowledged on all hands to be perfectly qualified in 
every respect for the dignified appointment to which he 
has been nominated. No mere party objections can be 
brought against him, for the opposition cannot hope or 
expect by defeating him to get a man of their own. Mr. 
Stevenson, the present Minister . . . has solicited his re- 
call and is waiting in London for the arrival of his suc- 
cessor. The case therefore stands in all its naked beauty or 
deformity. If the nomination is rejected it will be by the 
union of pseudo Whigs with exterminating Loco-focos to 
punish a patriot and a statesman because he is in favor 
of the right of petition, which it would be treason in any 
public man to deny, and because he has refused to exclaim 
with Mr. McDuffie and the other Hotspurs of the South that 
slavery is a positive blessing to the land. Perhaps it is as 
well that this star of baneful influence should appear now 
when the political horizon is enveloped in darkness, and 
“the planets shoot madly from the spheres.” Let us settle all 
the hash at once. If Everett’s nomination is rejected upon 
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the grounds above stated, and the people of the East and 
the North and the Northwest submit to it, they deserve to 
change places with Mr. McDuffie’s troops m South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Monday, Sept. 2.—A Mile a Minute. Double the speed 
of race-horses! The English papers mention the fact of 
a match against time having been recently performed on 
the Great Western Railroad by Mr. Brunel, the engineer, 
with the “Hurricane” locomotive. The distance, more than 
120 miles, was done in two hours. This is at the rate of more 
than 60 miles an hour, and well may the principal per- 
former in this exploit be called “Hurricane.” 

Friday, Sept. 8.—Duel. A duel was fought on Thursday 
of last week at Elkton in Maryland between two well known 
New Yorkers, Mr. August Belmont, an agent of the Roths- 
childs, and Mr. Edward Heyward, one of the exquisite sons 
of Mr. William Heyward of this city. The quarrel took place 
at Niblo’s. . . . Belmont was shot in the thigh, from which 
the ball has not yet been extracted. 

Saturday, Sept. 4.—The Wrong End. A Florida paper, 
speaking in terms of warm and no doubt well-merited eulo- 
gium of my gallant friend Gen. Worth, the present com- 
mander of the army in the disturbed quarter, relates the 
following. While Gen. Worth was at St. Augustine lately, 
some one asked him where he would establish his head- 
quarters during the summer. “In my saddle, sir,” was the 
prompt reply. This was a spirited answer, characteristic of 
the General. 


Hone noted on Sept. 6 that the new Bank bill, ‘“‘as amended to 
meet Mr. Tyler’s objections and remove his scruples,” had just 
passed the Senate by a vote of 27 to 22. It now went to the 
President, and all the reports were that Tyler would veto it; 
“notwithstanding it is alleged by several leading Whigs and 
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more than one member of the Cabinet that Mr. Tyler promised 
his approval of the bill so constructed. The affair becomes now 
one of veracity, and the effect of a veto will be a dismissal or 
resignation of the present able and patriotic Cabinet. I fer- 
vently pray it may not be the latter. I have said over and over 
again they have no right to resign. They are emphatically the 
people’s Cabinet and the embodiment of the principle upon 
which Gen. William H. Harrison was elected.” The diarist was 
totally disgusted. 

Another event which called forth a caustic comment was a 
“fracas in Congress,” as Hone phrased it. In the course of de- 
bate on an appropriation bill, the hot-tempered and irrespon- 
sible Henry A. Wise of Virginia called Stanley of North Caro- 
lina some opprobrious names, Stanley retorted with the epithet 
“lar,” and the two began a fist-fight on the floor of the House. 
Before the Speaker could restore order, their respective friends 
had joined in the fray, and there was a general mélée. When 
the fight ended many members were in favor of expelling Wise 
forthwith, but instead a committee was appointed to investigate 
the circumstances and report. “Mr. Wise’s conduct and de- 
portment during the whole of the last and present sessions,” 
wrote Hone indignantly, “has been unruly, arrogant, and un- 
gentlemanly, and if he is not crazy he has no excuse. His ex- 
pulsion would give equal satisfaction to all parties. He calls 
himself a Whig, but he has done the Whig party more injury 
than any half a dozen of their most violent political opponents.” 

While the crisis caused by the quarrel between President 
Tyler and his Cabinet was coming to a head, Hone set out with 
his wife on his annual pilgrimage to Saratoga. His route this 
year was of special interest as indicating the growth of trans- 
portation facilities. He took the Sound steamboat to New 
Haven; went by rail to Hartford, a fine bustling town; caught 
the stagecoach to Springfield, where he found the Hampden 
Hotel “crowded with travelers to take the great Western Rail- 
road to and from Boston and Albany, which is nearly com- 
pleted, and of which this town is one of the principal depots”; 
and rising early the next morning, stepped aboard a train which 
carried them to Hudson, eighty miles distant. Thence a steam- 
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boat took them to Albany before dark. All central New England 
was excited by the new railroad. 


Albany, Saturday, Sept. 11.—Second Veto. On my ar- 
rival in Albany I found bad news from Washington. Presi- 
dent Tyler sent in to the House of Representatives, where 
the bill originated, his veto message of the act to create 
a fiscal corporation, a National Bank, framed, as was 
thought, to make it acceptable to the fastidious palate of 
the accidental executive. The message is weak and devoid of 
argument as the former one. He was always opposed to 
a National Bank, and therefore his oath and conscience for- 
bid him to sanction one. A very good Jacksonian sort of 
argument, which being the only one, we are bound to abide 
by. Congress has done all they can, and will adjourn on 
Monday, unless the measures necessary to be adopted .. . 
should render a longer session necessary. 

Saratoga, Monday, Sept. 13.—The weather is perfectly 
delightful. I received a letter to-day from Margaret en- 
closing the following note. 


Saturday, three o’clock. 
Dear Sir:—Ewing, Bell, Badger, Crittenden resign to- 
morrow. Let me know whether the Whig public expect me to 
follow suit, or to hold on a while for the sake or on account 
of the foreign relations of the country. Yours, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


Mr. Webster’s situation is a very trying one. If he re- 
mains after the abdication of his colleagues, his old political 
enemies will attribute it to an unworthy desire to retain 
office; and the factious, meddling men of his own party will 
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charge him with deserting his friends and endangering the 
unity of the Whig Party. On the other hand, if he quits 
now when more than ever his services are required (for there 
is not a man in America so capable of bringing the impor- 
tant pending negotiations with Great Britain to a favorable 
conclusion) many judicious men who care more for their 
country than for either party will say that he ought to have 
stood by her, even at the risk of sacrificing himself. 

Tuesday, Sept. 14.—Resignation of the Cabinet. The 
prediction of Mr. Webster is verified. The Cabinet, with 
the exceptions of Mr. Webster and Mr. Granger, sent in 
their resignations on Saturday, which were accepted by 
President Tyler and their successors nominated to the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Webster holds on as yet by the advice of the 
Massachusetts delegation, and it is thought Mr. Tyler is 
anxious that he should remain to settle the important ne- 
gotiations with Great Britain. These are troublous times. 
It was a dark day for the country when the brief but glori- 
ous reign of Gen. Harrison was brought to an end, and Vir- 
ginia abstractions and fine-spun theories came in. 


Hone does not state what advice he gave to Webster. The 
concerted resignation of the Cabinet was the work of Henry 
Clay, and merely anticipated the dismissal which Tyler had 
planned for most of them. Granger resigned within a few days 
as Postmaster-General. As for Webster, John Tyler, jr., tells 
us that he asked in his deep-toned voice: ““Where am I to go, 
Mr. President?” The President replied merely, “You must de- 
cide that for yourself, Mr. Webster.” Thereupon Webster in- 
stantly rejoined, “If you leave it to me, Mr. President, I will 
stay where I am.” At that Tyler rose from his seat, and ex- 
tending his hand said warmly: “Give me your hand on that, 
and now I will say that Henry Clay is a doomed man from this 
hour.” 
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New York, Monday, Sept. 20.—Mr. Everett. The dread- 


ful question which was set up by the Southern men (some 
Whigs among them) in relation to the appointment of Mr. 
Everett to be Minister to England has been set to rest for 
the present, but the votes in the Senate on his confirmation 
afford little ground to hope that the sore is healed. “We 
have scotched the snake, not killed him.” The list of the 
votes shows how near the opposition came to defeating the 
nomination, and they would have succeeded if Silas Wright 
and some others of the Van Buren party, afraid to sanction 
a measure so obnoxious to their constituents as the rejection 
of a candidate upon the sole ground of his not being in 
favor of slavery, had not absented themselves when the vote 
was taken. Discouraging indeed is the prospect for future 
harmony in the Whig Party, and the preservation of union 
between the North and the South, when such men as Archer 
of Virginia and Preston of South Carolina give themselves 
up to so unworthy a prejudice. 

American Press. The infamous paper published in this 
city called the New York Herald is now understood to be 
the champion of President Tyler, and if report speaks true, 
its correspondent in Washington (a person named Parmely) 
is his confidential adviser, enjoys in the most enlarged de- 
gree the run of the Presidential kitchen, and is favored 
with copies of his messages and other public acts before they 
have been submitted to his Cabinet ministers. For these high 
privileges and distinguished favors he, of course, evinces his 
gratitude, and does his share of the dirty jobs about the 
palace by abusing in the most gross and vulgar language 
the members of the late Cabinet; and Mr. Ewing, the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, having been the most prominent 
among the abdicators, comes in for the largest share of this 
reptile’s venom. A long article is published in the Herald, 
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filled with the grossest vituperation against this gentleman, 
against whom the tongue of slander has never until now 
been raised. 

Wednesday, Sept. 22. Cabinet Manifestos. Messrs. 
Badger and Bell, late Secretaries of the Navy and War, 
have published in the National Intelligencer their several 
statements on the circumstances which led to their resigna- 
tions and those of their colleagues. They are both clear and 
explicit. That of Mr. Badger particularly places the fact of 
Mr. Tyler having suggested the plan of the second Bank 
bill beyond dispute or contradiction. 

Mr. Granger. The ex-Postmaster-General came to sce 
me on Monday evening, when I was not at home, and I 
called upon him yesterday and had a long and interesting 
talk with him about the unhappy state of things which had 
lately existed in Washington, and the difficulties and morti- 
fications to which he has been subjected in the discharge 
of his official duties by the faithless and wayward conduct 
of Mr. Accidental President Tyler. To the embarrassment 
which this conduct has caused him, more than to the famous 
veto of the Bank bill, the resignation of the Postmaster- 
General is to be attributed. The most active and violent op- 
posers of the Whig Administration have been retained in 
important postoffices against his most urgent remonstrances, 
to serve the ulterior views of the President and to create 
personal partisans out of political adversaries, by which 
temporizing policy our friends have been disgusted and 
their accustomed exertions in the “good cause” been par- 
alyzed. . . . Assurances have been given from time to time 
and promises made, which have been violated and broken 
with a want of good faith and the comity supposed to exist 
between official characters standing in so intimate relations 
with each other, for which no excuse can be found but in 
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the utter inability of the present Executive for the dis- 
charge of his high and responsible duties. 

Amongst other matters, of which I have now been for the 
first time made acquainted, is one in which I was concerned, 
and which satisfies me that Mr. Granger has been true to me. 
He informed me that on one occasion he succeeded so far 
in obtaining Mr. Tyler’s consent to the removal of Mr. 
Coddington and my appointment, that he was about to leave 
him with directions to send up my name, when he was called 
back, and told that more time was wanted to determine upon 
the propriety of removing an active and violent political 
opponent from the important office of postmaster of New 
York, and putting in his place a true and undoubted Whig. 
This vacillating and time-serving policy has broken up the 
party, and my friend Granger could not remain in a place 
where he was exposed to contumely and deprived of power. 

Thursday, Sept. 23.—Railroad Excursion. Having re- 
ceived from the president and directors of the New York 
and Erie Railroad Company an invitation to attend the 
ceremony of the opening of the first section of the road from 
Piermont on the North River through the county of Rock- 
land to Goshen, Orange County, I was one of the 450 guests 
who assembled yesterday morning on board the steamboat 
Utica and started on our excursion at eight o’clock. Such a 
crowd of important and distinguished men, official and un- 
official, I have seldom or never seen collected. An accident 
like that of the Lexington on the Sound, or the Erie on 
Lake Erie, would have vacated more offices, broken up more 
establishments, and broken more hearts than a seven years’ 
war or a general conflagration of the city. We had the 
Governor, judges of all grades, bishop and other clergy- 
men, mayor, recorder, members of the common council, ex- 
mayors, merchants, bankers, generals . . . ; and thus hud- 
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dled together with scarcely standing room on the deck of 
the steamer, we arrived at the company’s pier at Piermont, 
25 miles from New York, were stowed away as close as Loco- 
foco matches in a box (but happily not rendered equally 
combustible by attraction) into the cars prepared for the 
occasion, some of which were temporary platforms with 
seats of rough plank calculated for 100 persons each, and 
exposed to a constant shower of sparks and cinders like 
those which accompany a visit to Vesuvius or Etna, only 
not half so romantic and worthy to be talked and written 
about. Thus placed and toted by two whizzing, snorting, 
fire-and-smoke vomiting locomotives, we set off under the 
discharge of cannon, the hurrahs in English and Irish of 
the men, and the occasional waving of handkerchiefs (when 
they had them) by the women, by which we were also saluted 
on the whole line of the road. We went on rather slowly to 
be sure, but fast enough for so great a weight on a new and 
untried road, and arrived at Goshen, 46 miles, at two o’clock. 
Here the cannon were firing, bells ringing, and such a col- 
lection of people from the adjacent country as were prob- 
ably never before assembled in the “land of Goshen.” 

Instead of a large table being spread out of doors, for 
which the fine weather would have been exceedingly favor- 
able, several were arranged “up stairs and down stairs and 
in my lady’s chamber.” I got to one with about fifty or sixty 
good fellows (besides the lookers-on at the door and win- 
dows) at which Aaron Clark presided, where there was some 
speaking and toasting, and a great deal of noise, with fat 
hams, raw beef, tough fowls and cold potatoes, but plenty 
of good champagne. There was a crowd in front of the 
house of more than a thousand persons. 

Saturday, Sept. 25.—French Frigates. The arrival of the 
Prince de Joinville and the two French vessels of war La 
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Belle Poule and La Cassarde has made our bay and harbor 
exceedingly gay, to which the fine weather has contributed. 
The Common Council“have appointed a joint committee 
to tender the hospitality of the city to the sailor-prince 
as a recognition of the gratitude the nation feels to its 
ancient ally, their personal regard for himself, and their 
high estimate of the character of his illustrious father Louis 
Philippe. 

Saturday, Oct. 9—More Hoboken Mystery. Yesterday 
afternoon the body of Daniel C. Payne was found at Ho- 
boken on the spot where the horrid violation and murder of 
Mary C. Rogers is supposed to have been perpetrated. This 
was the lover and betrothed husband of the young woman, 
who was examined at the time of the discovery of the body, 
and although he was fully exonerated by the police of all 
suspicion of guilt, there was an unfavorable impression on 
the public mind in relation to him. He went over to Ho- 
boken on Thursday morning, wandered about the fields, 
was seen by many persons who supposed him to be a drunken 
vagabond and paid very little attention to him, and was 
finally found on the fatal spot in the agonies of death. 
It does not appear that he committed suicide, and the cir- 
circumstances of his death seem calculated to remove all 
doubt of his innocence, and rather to justify the remark 
of one of the published accounts: ‘Thus perished the lover 
and betrothed husband of the murdered Mary C. Rogers, 
the victim of feelings caused by her melancholy death.” 


The mysterious death of Mary Rogers, which caused great 
excitement and was not at the time explained, was not the 
work of Payne but of another lover. In “The Mystery of 
Marie Roget,” first published in November and December, 
1842, Poe anticipated the solution of the mystery which was 
later furnished by the confessions of two of the persons chiefly 
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implicated. Mary Rogers had surrendered to a seducer; and he 
was responsible for her murder, if so we may term the unex- 
pected death arising from an attempt at abortion. 


Wednesday, Oct. 13.—Our townsman John L. Stephens 
the traveler, with his friend Mr. Catherwood, have sailed 
again to Central America to pursue further their researches 
among the interesting antiquities of that country, and have 
taken with them a complete set of daguerrotype apparatus 
for the purpose of taking on the spot sketches of the ruins. 
Well may Mr. Stephens follow up this laudable and inter- 
esting pursuit; he has already acquired high fame by his 
former publications. “Travels in Arabia,” etc., and those 
more recent on this continent, and—what may not be un- 
interesting even to a traveler and a man of letters—has 
made a heap of money by them. Bartlett & Wilford, the 
booksellers, cleared $150,000 by his last book, the sale of 
which was still going on rapidly and profitably. This is 
creditable to the people and honorable to the author, who 
deserves it all; but it is much more than Prescott made by 
his “Ferdinand and Isabella,” a work which as a literary 
production ranks infinitely higher than this of Stephens. 

Thursday, Oct. 14.—‘“London Assurance.” I went last 
evening to the Park Theater to see this new comedy, which 
has made a great noise in London, having had a run of 
twenty nights, and being puffed here prodigiously. Poor 
Simpson, like the apothecary in “The Honeymoon,” has 
“new gilt his pestle and mortar in the jaws of bankruptcy” ; 
the scenery and furniture are all new, and gotten up in the 
highest style of fashionable splendor. The piece itself, al- 
though not quite entitled in my opinion to the extravagant 
praise it has received, is a fine representation of English 
life and manners both in town and country, and conveys 
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a severe satire upon the one and a just eulogium upon the 
other. The dialogue is, unusually spirited, with occasional 
successful attempts at wit, calculated to keep the audience 
in good humor without the slightest violation of good taste 
or delicacy. The three principal parts were well played 
by Miss Cushman as Lady Gay Spanker, a horse-racing, 
steeple-chasing, fox-hunting lady of Gloucestershire, the 
daughter of an earl and the wife of an honest simple gentle- 
man of £10,000 a year; Placide as Sir Harcourt Courtly, 
an antiquated city beau, a leader of fashion who runs away 
with other men’s wives; and Browne as Dazzle, a superlative 
sample of “London assurance,” distantly related to every- 
body and known to nobody but the bailiffs. 

Friday, Oct. 15.—John Jay. The October number of the 
New York Review has an admirable article on “The Life 
of John Jay” by his son William Jay. The article occupies 
62 pages of the review, almost a book in itself. I have seldom 
read anything with so much satisfaction. It is so comfortable 
in these days of bastard politics, of selfish views, and simu- 
lated patriotism, to look back upon those of Washington, 
Jay, and Hamilton, Hancock, Adams, and Marshall, the 
days in short of uncorrupted Federalism, when the people’s 
good was consulted, not their prejudices, and the incense 
of truth was administered to the popular will free from the 
nauseous alloy of flattery. 

Saturday, Oct. 16.—Picnic Dinner. [Ten gentlemen, in- 
cluding Robert Tyler, son of the President, dined with 
Hone.] This was a picnic for wine; each gentleman sent 
his own bottle of Madeira. I decanted and numbered them, 
in such a way that nobody could recognize his wine but by 
its taste. There was a great display; it is not extravagant 
to say that such another could not be made out of an equal 
number of other wines. After tasting around a vote was 
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taken, and a bottle furnished by Mr. Moses H. Grinnell 
bore off the palm by all the votes except two. This was wine 
formerly belonging to John B. Coles; besides this our board 
was graced by Kirby wine, March and Benson 1809, Butler, 
Helicon, etc. 


Hone gives much space in his diary to the end of the vex- 
atious case of Alexander McLeod, the foolish British subject 
who had boasted that he had killed an American citizen in the 
Caroline affair, and whose seizure by the American authorities 
had aroused the British government. He was duly acquitted in 
a New York court and set free. Gov. Seward had told Hone 
that if he were found guilty, he would instantly pardon hins 
The real fear of sober observers was that a mob of New Yorkers 
would seize and lynch McLeod, and thus embroil the two coun- 
tries. 

Equal space is given by the diarist to the difficulties into 
which the Whig Party in the State had fallen over the question 
of Catholic schools. In his first message Gov. Seward had made 
a costly mistake. He had recommended—with the approval of 
certain Protestant divines—that the legislature authorize the 
use of State money for the establishment of separate schools 
for the children of foreigners, and their instruction by teachers 
of their own faith and language. The storm was immediate. 
Both Whigs and Democrats charged him with trying to curry 
favor with the Catholics. They alleged that the Catholic Bishop, 
Hughes, had inspired the proposal, though actually Seward 
had never held any communication with Hughes. In October an 
effort was made to renominate Gulian C. Verplanck for the 
State Senate; but Verplanck supported Seward on the question 
of State money for parochial schools, and a deafening outcry 
was raised against his selection for the ticket. Hone wrote that 
the Whigs, “who are almost to a man opposed to the plan of 
distributing the school money, and thereby, as they say, pre- 
paring the way for that formidable old lady ‘the whore of 
Babylon, ” would simply not accept the nomination. The 
clamor was so great that Verplanck sent a letter to the New 
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York American withdrawing his name, and Morris Franklin 
was chosen in his place. 

The diarist mentions the completion of the new Church of 
the Ascension, at Tenth Street and Fifth Avenue—another 
evidence, like Grace Church, of the northward march of the 
city. It was a noble Gothic building of hammered stone, which 
Hone did not hesitate to compare with the much larger Trinity 
Church now being erected at Wall Street. The proportions he 
considered faultless, and the interior excellent in taste. But 
a much more important structure was now being built well 
above the existing city limits. 


Thursday, Oct. 28.—Croton Water-Works. Mr. Franklin 
and I went out to the reservoir on Murray Hill, a short 
drive from the city, which I have not seen for more than 
a year. I fortunately found on the spot Mr. Thompson 
Price, the contractor, who showed and explained to us 
everything about the gigantic work which is nearly com- 
pleted; and the whole work is in such a state of forward- 
ness that the Fourth of July next is already fixed upon 
for the ceremony of letting in the waters. 

The principal reservoir, which will contain a surface 
equal to thirty acres of water, is near to Yorkville, about 
four miles farther from the city, from which the water 
is conveyed by double rows of enormous iron pipes to this 
which is called the distributing reservoir, of less extent but 
of more costly workmanship. This is divided into two equal 
compartments which together will contain nineteen mil- 
lions of gallons. The walls are of granite of prodigious 
thickness, finely wrought on the exterior, and affording a 
pleasant promenade on the top from whence to view these 
two Mediterranean seas, so well calculated to carry out the 
objects of the temperance teetotallers. Some idea may be 
formed of the whole expense of this great work from the fact 
that the contract for this one item amounts to half a mil- 
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lion of dollars. The Philadelphians may boast of their Fair- 
mount Works, but they are no more to be compared to this 
than the Schuylkill to the Hudson. I doubt whether there 
is a similar work in Europe of equal extent and magnificence 
with the Croton Aqueduct, its dams, bridges, tunnels, and 
reservoirs. 

Saturday, Oct. 30.—Catholic Movement. The excitement 
in relation to the school fund and its distribution for the 
exclusive benefit of the Catholics, per se (as President Tyler 
would say), is increased to fever heat by the proceedings 
of a meeting of citizens of that religious faith held last 
evening at Carroll Hall, at which the Catholic Bishop 
Hughes was the prime mover and generalissimo, and at 
which he made an inflammatory speech, urging his flock to 
come out at the election “upon their own hook”; repudiat- 
ing the candidates on both sides who were opposed to the 
alteration of the school system as at present conducted; 
and presenting a new ticket composed of those who were 
supposed to be in favor of such a law as they desire. 

The senators on both sides came under the bane of the 
Right Reverend Regulator; and Charles O’Conor and a Mr. 
Goetzberger are nominated in their places, and a ticket for 
Assembly containing the names of ten Loco-focos, who the 
bishop says are favorable to his views, and three new ones 
in place of that number of impracticable heretics. This is 
certainly a most impudent interference with the rights and 
privileges of native Americans; an unblushing attempt to 
mix up religion with politics—an unpalatable dish in this 
country; but it may be the means of assuring the success 
of the Whigs, particularly the Senate ticket. Good may 
come of evil, but evil it undeniably is. 

Monday, Nov. 1.—Attended this evening the monthly 
meeting of the trustees of Columbia College. At this meet- 
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ing leave of absence was given to President Duer until June 
next, a period which the worthy president will never arrive 
at; he cannot live a month, I think. When the board granted 
this permission with a resolution to advance him six months’ 
salary, this excellent man, with his head sunk upon his bosom 
and the stamp of death upon his countenance, thanked the 
trustees, observing it was too much, but adding in an under- 
tone the affecting words: “It will answer to pay funeral ex- 
penses.” It was a melancholy spectacle for those who love 
him as I do. 

Friday, Nov. 5.—Election Returns. The Loco-focos have 
triumphed throughout the State; there will be a majority 
for them of two in the Senate, and in the Assembly there will 
only be 20 or 80 Whigs to tell the story of their former 
victories and the short-lived ascendancy of the party. All the 
public improvements will be stopped and the wholesome laws 
passed by the Whigs repealed; the ease and comfort of vot- 
ing under the salutary registration law will be succeeded by 
violence, fraud, and intimidation; the State will be divided 
into Congressional districts in such a way as to prevent the 
honest voice of the people from being ever again heard in 
the hall of their representatives. The good cause is down, 
and so like to be. 

Monday, Nov. 15.—Lectures. The people will be amused ; 
they must have some way of passing their evenings besides 
poking the fire and playing with the children. The theater 
does not seem to be exactly the right thing. When it re- 
vives a little and raises its head, the legitimate drama, good 
honest tragedy, comedy, and opera, has to encounter a host 
of competitors, ready to administer to a vitiated public 
taste. The good is mixed up with the bad, Shakespeare and 
Jim Crow come in equally for their share of condemnation, 
and the stage is indiscriminately voted immoral, irreligious, 
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and what is much worse, wnfashionable. But the good folks 
as well as the bad must be amused, and at the present time 
lectures are all the vogue. Regular courses have commenced 
at the Mercantile Library Association, the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, the Lyceum, and the Historical Society, at all of 
which some of the ablest and most distinguished men of this 
and other States have agreed to contribute their learning 
and eloquence. 

Jared Sparks, for the Historical Society, is engaged in a 
course of eight lectures on the “Events of the American 
Revolution,” to which crowds so numerous are attracted that 
the chapel of the new University cannot hold them, and they 
have to adjourn to the Tabernacle, the omnium gatherum 
and holdall of the city. Concerts, vocal and instrumental, 
are also well attended. Mr. Knoop fiddles and Braham sings 
to large audiences, whose $400 or $500 a night is made as 
easily as a barker’s commissions, and ladies’ recitations come 
in for a good share of public patronage. This is all right; it 
is more rational than the expensive parties for which New 
York was formerly celebrated, where friendly intercourse 
was stifled in a crowd of oyster-eating parasites, modest 
merit put to the blush by reckless extravagance, and good 
fellowship voted vulgar by parvenu pretension. But I can- 
not help thinking that the theater, well conducted, should 
come in for a better share of support. Its morals will always 
be regulated by the countenance it receives from the re- 
spectable part of the community. Vice naturally shrinks 
from the contact with virtue. If good plays are encouraged 
and decent theaters frequented by respectable persons, none 
but such will be presented to the public. 

Wednesday, Nov. 17.—Merchants’ Exchange. The ro- 
tunda of the Merchants’ Exchange in Wall Street, the mag- 
nificent room in which the merchants of New York are to 
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“congregate,” was opened this day for their use. The 
facade wants three columns to be complete, and the offices are 
all occupied by brokers, banks, money-changers, and those 
who deal in pigeons if not “those who sell doves.” The fol- 
lowing memoranda are taken from the account in one of 
the morning papers of this superb edifice, which will be an 
ornament to the city, but a very bad concern for the stock- 
holders, of which number I am one to the amount of $2,500. 
I may say as Gomerts, the Philadelphia Jew, said to me when 
I congratulated him on the news of peace: “Thank you, 
thank you, Mr. Hone, but I wish I had not bought them 
calicoes.” 

The Merchants’ Exchange Company was incorporated 
in 1823 or thereabouts with a capital of a million; the 
building with the ground cost $250,000. This building was 
burnt down in the great fire of 1835. The present build- 
ing occupies the whole block of which the old one formed 
a part. It is 198 feet on Wall Street, 140 feet-8 inches on 
Hanover Street, and 190 feet on William Street. The cen- 
ter of the edifice is to be occupied as the Exchange. It is in 
the form of a rotunda, 80 fect in diameter in the clear. . . . 
The ground on which the building stands cost $750,000. 
The cost of the building will be about $1,100, 000, so that 
the whole expense will not be much short of two millions, 
and it is doubted whether the revenue of all kinds... . 
will be more than sufficient to pay the interest on the 
foreign debt contracted over and above the amount of sub- 
scriptions raised from such simpletons as myself for the 
erection of this costly temple of mercantile pride. 

Thursday, Nov. 18.—Having nothing better to do this 
evening, I went over the way to the Stuyvesant Institute to 
hear Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt recite poetry. This lady is 
a daughter of Samuel G. Ogden, young and genteel in her 
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appearance, and handsome for aught I know, for a black 
curtain of curls hanging down the side of her face, like the 
unsightly wig of an English judge or barrister, concealed 
her features from all except those who were immediately 
in front of her; a vile fashion. 


New York at this season was agog over the advent of two 
distinguished foreigners, Lord Morpeth and the Prince de Join- 
ville. Hone deals at some length with the entertainments offered 
them. He himself gave a dinner for Lord Morpeth, whom he 
found a shrewd and charming man; the guests included Wash- 
ington Irving, Henry Brevoort, and Ogden Hoffman. The dia- 
rist attended a magnificent ball for the Prince at the “elegant” 
house of Dr. Mott in Bleecker Street, and was almost over- 
powered by the crowd. “The fine women and lovely girls,” he 
says, “‘were squeezed in corners by fat men in black, and boys 
with long beards which the bloodthirsty Venetian Jew might 
have envied in his day. And as for dancing, one cotillion was all 
that could find room and that only the one in which the Prince 
and his happy partner were exhibited from time to time to the 
admiring multitude who gazed upon him, the tall ones over the 
heads of the short ones and the short ones under the arms of the 
long ones.” The Corporation gave a grand civic feast to the 
Prince at the Astor House, where there were toasts and 
speeches, and from which Hone was glad to find that the Mayor 
had excluded “the vulgar hanger-ons” of the city government. 

Among other events of the day Hone mentions the launching 
of the new Havre packet St. Nicholas, which was christened by 
the president of the St. Nicholas Society. The owners provided 
an appropriate banquet. “We were treated with coffee, spiced 
rum (known in the Dutch nomenclature as hot stuff), nice bread 
and butter, Dutch cheese, herrings, waffles, doughnuts, New 
Year’s cookies, crullers, mince pies, and waffles.” American ship- 
building continued to flourish. But the general commercial de- 
pression continued. Hone copies from the New York American 
a “record of ruin” in a table of the depreciation of important 
stocks. United States Bank stock had fallen from 122.5 within 
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three years to 4; the Illinois State Bank from 80 to 35; the 
Farmers’ Trust from 113 to 30; the Stonington Railroad from 
70 to 23; and the Harlem Railroad from 74 to 18. Stock of 
the American Trust Company had dropped from 120 to zero, 
and of the Morris Canal Bank from 75 to zero. 


Monday, Dec. 6.—Greenough’s Statue. The marble statue 
of Washington executed in Italy by the American artist 
Greenough was placed in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington on the first instant. It is pretty severely criti- 
cised by some of the newspaper correspondents, one of whom 
goes so far as to condemn it as another of the caricatures 
which disgrace that spacious apartment; but these folks are 
so much in the habit of furnishing lies to their employers 
about living subjects that they cannot tell the truth when 
marble is to be treated of. Everybody, however, seems to 
agree that the position of the statue is so ill-chosen that 
the artist has not a fair chance. It stands in the middle of 
the rotunda directly under the great dome, by which means 
the shadows fall unnaturally. 

Thursday, Dec. 9.—Queen Victoria was safely delivered 
of a son on the 9th November at 48 minutes after 10 o’clock 
a.m. (we wish to be particular). This joyful event was an- 
nounced by the firing of the Park and Tower guns. Prince 
Albert has been industrious in his vocation; the Princess 
Royal was only a year old on the 21st November. 

Tuesday, Dec. 14.—Mr. Biddle. Bills of indictment have 
been found by a grand jury of Philadelphia against Nich- 
olas Biddle, Samuel Jaudon, John Andrews, and others to 
the jury unknown, for robbery, cheating, swindling, and all 
the other crimes, true and technical, known to the criminal 
law, and described in its exuberant phraseology. “How are 
the mighty fallen!” The great financier, the golden calf of 
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Chestnut and Wall Streets, at whose approach the well- 
brushed hat of the cosy millionaire or the businesslike cap 
of the money-broker instinctively came down . . . indicted 
for high crimes and vulgar misdemeanors by a secret con- 
clave of greasy householders! 

Wednesday, Dec. 15.—I attended the sale of Commodore 
Chauncey’s wine at the City Hotel to-day. The fine old sherry 
of 1786 and 1789 brought $4 to $4.50 a bottle, much less 
than I expected; but I doubt if it is the wine which we used 
to extol so highly. 

Monday, Dec. 20.—Fiscal Agent. President Tyler’s plan 
of a machine to go without wheels, a mill without water, a 
steam engine without fuel, a sort of bank and no bank, has 
been received and referred in the Senate to the Standing 
Committee of Ways and Means, of which Evans is chair- 
man, and in the House of Representatives to the special 
committee of which Cushing is chairman. 

Thursday, Dec. 23.—New England Society. This society 
celebrated their anniversary yesterday by an oration at the 
Tabernacle from Prof. Hadduck of Dartmouth College, and 
afterward a dinner at the Astor House. The last was re- 
markable for two circumstances, Yankee inventions—one 
wise and in good taste, the other exceedingly doubtful in 
both these characteristics. The tables were graced by the 
presence of ladies, but chilled by the exclusion of all bev- 
erages but water, the “pure element,” as they call it. The 
water, it is true, was brought from the neighborhood of 
Plymouth, but the spirit of the Pilgrims has evaporated 
long since... . 

There is a scandalous report prevailing that after the 
dinner was ended and the company had dispersed, the bar- 
rooms and oyster cellars in the neighborhood of the Astor 
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House had an unusual run of custom, and soon gave evi- 
dence that this grand temperance jubilee was to them at 
least no empty boast. 

I dined to-day with Prescott Hall. The hae consisted 
of Messrs. Curtis, Grinnell, Minturn, De Wolf, Draper, 
Gerard, Coster, Brigham, Dr. Sparks, etc. Several of these 
gentlemen were leading men yesterday at the New England 
dinner. They made ample amends to-day for their unwonted 
abstinence on that occasion; their libations gave evidence 
of a “foregone conclusion” destructive to the capital wine 
furnished by our hospitable entertainer. This descendant of 
the Pilgrims has no particular predilection for the “pure 
element.” 

Friday, Dec. 31.—This has been a hard day in Wall 
Street. Money is scarce, distress prevails in every quarter, 
and confidence seems to be extinguished. 

The completion of the great railroad from Boston to 
Albany was celebrated on Monday last in the latter city 
by the Albanians and Bostonians who are engaged in this 
successful enterprise, which is to put an extinguisher, as 
they say, upon the Empire City. 


1842 
Dickens’s Visit; Dorr’s Rebellion; Croton Water 


Hone spent a sunny and balmy New Year’s Day, as usual, 
“fairly on the go from noon until five o’clock,” paying visits. 
He thought that financially the city and the nation had gone 
from bad to worse during the twelvemonth just passed. “Real 
and personal property is diminished greatly in value, and the 
confidence which promotes success in the dealings of men seems 
to have fled. Here, in the city of New York, trade is stagnant. 
Local stocks are lower than ever. Real estate is unsalable at 
any price; rents have fallen and are not punctually paid, and 
taxes have increased most ruinously.” The Federal Government 
was, he wrote, upon the verge of bankruptcy, while some of the 
States were resolving upon the repudiation of their debts. 
‘Elections have gone in favor of this damnable principle, and 
we shall stand before a jury of nations, a nation of swindlers, 
not entitled to the ordinary courtesies of the civilized world, 
and a byword and a reproach; all of which New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Ohio must suffer for the rascality of Mississippi, 
Michigan, and I greatly fear, Pennsylvania.” 

During January the diarist was much interested in the famous 
trial of Samuel Colt for the murder of Samuel Adams. The 
previous September a box addressed to New Orleans had been 
delivered aboard a vessel about to sail from the harbor; its 
noisome odor had attracted the attention of the mate; and 
opening it, he had found dissected portions of a human body, 
wrapped and salted. The police made an investigation, and 
suspicion fell upon Colt. The occupant of an office next Colt’s 
testified that he had seen Colt acting in a queer manner, and 
that peering through the keyhole of the door, he had beheld 
him wiping a pool of blood from the floor. Judge William Kent 
presided over the trial, at which Hone was a constant attend- 
ant. At the close of the month the jury unexpectedly brought 


in a verdict of willful murder. Nobody doubted that Colt had 
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killed Adams, and his inhuman disposal of the body had ex- 
cited the deepest disgust. But there was some doubt whether 
the crime was premeditated, and Kent had supposed that the 
verdict would probably be manslaughter. 

Hone also records the death (Jan. 15) of Judge Francis L. 
Hopkinson, who he thought would be remembered chiefly for 
his authorship of “Hail Columbia”; the riots in Cincinnati 
against the banking houses, which were broken into and gutted 
by a mob; the death in Switzerland of Isaac Iselin, formerly 
of the house of LeRoy, Bayard, and Co., and a banker dealing 
largely in Paris exchange, who had long lived at Basle “in the 
dull, aristocratic style of the dullest and most aristocratic city 
in Europe”; and the agitation for the repeal of the Federal 
bankruptcy law. On Jan. 24 he notes the arrival of the steamer 
Britannia at Boston. She brought news of the appointment of 
Lord Ashburton (better known as Alexander Baring, head of 
the great mercantile house of Baring Brothers, and incidentally 
married to a Philadelphia woman) as a special envoy to settle 
the northeastern boundary dispute and other matters. She also 
brought the most eminent visitor America had seen since La- 
fayette. 


Monday, Jan. 24.—Arrival of Charles Dickens. Among 
the passengers in the Britannia is Mr. Charles Dickens and 
his wife. This gentleman is the celebrated “Boz,” whose 
name “rings through the world with loud applause”; the 
fascinating writer whose fertile imagination and ready pen 
conceived and sketched the immortal Pickwick, his prince 
of valets and his bodyguard of choice cronies, who has made 
us laugh with “Mantalini,” and cry with “poor little Nell,” 
caused us to shrink with horror from the effects of lynch 
law, as administered by the misguided Lord George Gordon, 
and to listen with unmitigated delight to the ticking of 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock.” The visit of this popular 
writer has been heralded in advance. He was expected by 
this packet, and I signed three or four days ago, with a 
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number of other persons, a letter to be presented to him on 
his arrival in this city, giving him a hearty welcome and 
inviting him to a public dinner, which, from the spirit which 
appears to prevail on the subject, will be no common affair. 

Tuesday, Jan. 25.—Congress. The House of Representa- 
tives presents every day a scene of violence, personal abuse 
and vulgar crimination, almost as bad as those which dis- 
graced the National Assembly of France in the early stages 
of the Reign of Terror. Mr. Adams, with the most pro- 
voking pertinacity, continues to present petitions intended 
to irritate the Southern members, and by language and man- 
ner equally calculated to disgust his friends and exasperate 
his enemies, and does something every day to alienate the 
respect which all are disposed to render to his consummate 
learning and admirable talents. To these outbreaks of ill- 
temper Wise replies in language which the veriest demagogue 
of a porterhouse would blush to use to his vulgar associates. 

Among other insane movements of the ex-President, he 
has presented a petition praying for a repeal of the Union, 
because the petitioners are deprived of the privilege of agi- 
tating the terrible question of slavery; and their right to 
bring forward a proposition so monstrous, and his to be 
their organ of communication with the Congress of the na- 
tion, is enforced with the indomitable obstinacy which 
marks all his conduct of late. Wise calls him “black-hearted 
traitor,” and Adams in return pours out the vials of his 
wrath upon the fractious Virginian. Happy would it be for 
the country if these two firebrands were expelled from the 
House. Indeed, a motion has been made to expel Mr. Adams 
for subornation of treason in the presentation of the ob- 
noxious petition above mentioned, and in the present temper 
of the members, it will require all the reverence which is felt 
for his age, his talents, and the exalted office which he for- 
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merly bore, to save him from that or some other signal 
mark of disgrace. 

Thursday, Jan. 27:—Reception of Boz, In addition to 
the dinner which it is intended to give to Mr. Dickens on 
his arrival at New York, a grand ball is to be gotten up for 
him and his lady at the Park, where it is proposed to have 
tableaux vivants and other devices illustrating some of the 
prominent scenes in his admirable stories. For this object, 
a meeting was held last evening at the Astor House, which 
was attended by fifty or sixty very respectable gentlemen. 
The mayor presided, and a letter, of which I was selected 
to be the author, was agreed upon, signed by all present, 
and entrusted to David Colden to be delivered by him in per- 
son to Mr. Dickens in Boston, inviting him to the féte and 
requesting him to name the day on which it shall take place. 
This is all very well, but there is danger of overdoing the 
matter and making our well-meant hospitalities oppressive 
to the recipient. 

Monday, Jan. 31.—Signs of the Times. Another sign has 
been exhibited in the House of Representatives; another 
movement towards the accomplishment of the melancholy 
prediction in the close of the last article. That indomitable, 
pugnacious, wonderful man of knowledge without tact, John 
Quincy Adams, has presented a petition from some people 
in Haverhill, Mass., praying for a separation of the Union, 
as the only means of obtaining the right of petition, the 
maintenance of which they consider of more importance than 
the union of the States. A monstrous doctrine, the very 
whispering of which has a sound as of thunder, more awful 
than that of foreign war. But after all, it is precisely the 
same threat, founded on better ground, as that made by the 
Southern anti-tariff-nullifiers; but now that the brat is 
born of Northern parents, these patriotic hotspurs are hor- 
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rified beyond all example; their indignation knows no 
bounds. “Treason!” “Expulsion!” “The guillotine!” re- 
sound from the whole slaveholding part of the House, both 
Whig and Tory. Wise vomits fire like the Dragon of Want- 
ley. Gilmer and Marshall seem ready, like Curtius, to spring 
into the gulf to save the Constitution, when such parts of 
it as happen to suit them are thought to be in danger; and 
all the little dogs—Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart—join in 
the cry, and snap at the heels of the sturdy mastiff of Massa- 
chusetts. . . 

Tuesday, Feb. 1—I went to two Boz meetings last eve- 
ning; one at the Carlton House of the dinnerites, at which 
Chief Justice Jones presided. A committee of arrangements 
was appointed and the officers of the dinner selected. They 
consist of Washington Irving, John Duer, John A. King, 
Judge Betts, and myself, and we are to determine on the 
presiding officer and the names of the vice presidents. The 
other was a meeting of the ballites at the Astor House, the 
mayor in the chair. A long report from the committee was 
adopted. This affair is in a forward state and promises to 
eclipse the Lafayette ball at Castle Garden. 

Friday, Feb. 4.—The Boz mania which prevails here and 
in Boston is happily ridiculed in the following lines in the 
Journal of Commerce: 


They’ll tope thee, Boz, they’ll soap thee, Boz— 
Already they begin! 

They’ll dine thee, Boz, they’ll wine thee, Boz, 
They'll stuff thee to the chin! 

They’ll smother thee with victuals, Boz, 
With fish and flesh and chickens, 

Our authorlings will bore thee, Boz, 
And hail thee “Cousin Dickens.” 

While ladies, spite thy better half, 
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Blue, yellow, foul and fair, 
Will coax thee for thy autograph, 
And likewise locks of hair. 
Beware, Boz! Take care, Boz! 
Of forming false conclusions ; 
Because a certain sort of folks 
Do mete thee such obtrusions; 
For they are not the people, Boz, 
These templars of the cork, 
No more than a church steeple, Boz, 
Is Boston or New York. 


I attended last evening a meeting of the committee of 
arrangements for the ball to Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. There 
has been the deuce to pay about the tickets. It was at first 
determined that the number should be limited to 800 gentle- 
men’s tickets, with a corresponding number of ladies’. This 
number was immediately sold, and then the members of the 
general committee who had been backward in making appli- 
cation, and many who had incautiously promised their 
friends, not apprehending any difficulty in their being sup- 
plied, got at once in a serious fix, as we say in these parts. 
I was myself in this predicament; having taken but a few at 
first, I disposed of them, promised more, and left myself 
unprovided. We met this evening to see what could be done. 
Two thousand is the greatest number the house can hold 
comfortably, but after sifting down the applications from 
members of the committee, reducing all, and throwing out 
without ceremony those who had no friends at court, we 
were compelled to agree to issue an additional number 
amounting altogether to 2,200, two hundred more than the 
theater will hold; and that is final. 

Wednesday, Feb. 9.—Mr. Adams Acquitted. The vote of 
censure in the House of Representatives which has caused so 
great an excitement was laid on the table on Monday by a 
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vote of 106 to 93. This is a triumph for the pertinacious ex- 
President, who it is to be feared will be encouraged by it 
to keep the floor to the exclusion of all other business 
but the presenting of petitions for the remainder of the 
session. 

Minster to Spain. Washington Irving is nominated Min- 
ister to Spain, and will be, or has been by this, confirmed 
by the Senate. In many respects this is a good appointment. 
Mr. Irving has spent some time in Spain, and some of his 
best works were written in that country from materials col- 
lected on the spot. The appointment, he says, was altogether 
unexpected to him, but I have no doubt from his manner 
of speaking of it that he is pleased and will accept it. The 
place has been vacant since the return of Major Eaton. 

Monday, Feb. 14.—Bennett’s Sentence. This impudent 
disturber of the public peace, whose infamous paper the 
Herald is more scurrilous and of course more generally read 
than any other, has been tried in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, and convicted on two indictments for a libel on 
the Judges Noah and Lynch of the Court of Sessions; he 
was sentenced this morning to pay a fine of $250 on one, 
and $100 on the other. This will do him more good than 
harm; he will make money by it; the vitiated appetite for 
slander which pervades the mass of the people will be whetted 
by the notoriety which this trial will give him, for dearly do 
people love the scandal of which themselves are not the sub- 
ject. The court consisted of the Hon. William Kent, presi- 
dent, and two Loco-foco aldermen, Purdy and Lee. The two 
latter birds of a feather overruled the judge in making up 
the sentence, of which he took care to inform Bennett in 
the address which he made to him in announcing it; telling 
him plainly that if he had his way, he would have sent him 
to the penitentiary, and intimating that whenever he gets 
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a chance he may expect it at his hands, on the commission 
of another such offence. 

Death of Barhyte. Old Mr. Barhyte died one day last 
week at his farm near Saratoga Springs, where he had lived 
so long that “the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.” He was closely identified in my memory with many 
pleasant trout dinners and card parties at his plain Dutch 
house, situated on the brow of a hill at the foot of which 
was his fish-pond, surrounded by a beautiful forest of dark 
green pine trees, whose tall spiral tops seemed to bow into 
the clouds. This was formerly a favorite resort of Gov. 
Clinton, whose moments of ease and hilarity I have often 
shared. Many a joke of his have I enjoyed when he laid aside 
his state to be a boy once more, and many a good dinner 
have I helped him to eat in the old Dutchman’s house. Here, 
too, have I enjoyed pleasant intercourse with Mr. Otis, Mr. 
Van Buren, Col. Drayton, Louis McLane, Gov. Lewis, and 
many other distinguished men; listened to the charming 
notes of poor Tom Lynch, and enjoyed the enjoyment of 
my brother John. Old Barhyte would permit us to use his 
house and eat his trout as a special favor, and charge us 
double price for everything, with a fair understanding, 
fairly expressed by him, that if we did not like it, we need 
not come again. His civility was extended rather sparingly 
and only to those to whom he had a liking, of which number 
I was always one. Presidents and Governors, judges and 
generals, all fared alike. He sold his trout, his cool drink 
and his pleasant seat on the piazza only to those who found 
favor in his eyes, and as for the rest “they might go whistle.” 

Tuesday, Feb. 15.—The Boz Ball. The agony is over; the 
Boz ball, the greatest affair in modern times, the tallest 
compliment ever paid a little man, the fullest libation ever 
poured upon the altar of the muses, came off last evening 
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in fine style. Everything answered the public expectation, 
and no untoward circumstance occurred to make anybody 
sorry he went. . 

The theater was prepared for the occasion with great 
splendor and taste. The whole area of the stage and pit 
was floored over and formed an immense saloon. The decora- 
tions and paintings were all “Pickwickian.” Shields with 
scenes painted from the several stories of Dickens, the titles 
of his works on others surrounded with wreaths, the dome 
formed of flags, and the side walls in fresco, representing 
the panels of an ancient oaken hall. A small stage was 
erected at the extreme end opposite the main entrance, be- 
fore which a curtain was suspended, exhibiting the portly 
proportions of the immortal Pickwick, his prince of valets, 
and his bodyguard of choice cronies. This curtain was raised 
in the intervals between the cotillions and waltzes to disclose 
a stage on which were exhibited a series of tableaux vivants, 
forming groups of the characters in the most striking in- 
cidents of “Pickwick,” “‘Nicholas Nickleby,” “Oliver Twist,” 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” “Barnaby Rudge,“ etc. The 
company began to assemble at half past seven o’clock, and 
at nine, when the committee introduced Mr. and Mrs. Dick- 
ens, the crowd was immense; a little upward of two thousand 
tickets were handed in at the door, and, with the members 
of committees and their parties who came in by back ways, 
the assembled multitude numbered about two thousand five 
hundred. Everybody was there, and every lady was dressed 
well and in good taste, and decorum and good order were 
preserved during the whole evening. Refreshments were pro- 
vided in the saloons on the several floors, and in the green 
room, which was kept for the members of the committees and 
their families. This branch of the business was farmed out 
to Downing, the great man of oysters, who received $2,200. 
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On the arrival of the “observed of all observers,” a lane was 
opened through the crowd, through which he and his lady 
were marched to the upper end, where the committee of 
reception were stationed. Here I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, received him, and made a short speech, after which 
they joined in the dancing. Everything went off well except 
the arrangement for receiving coats, hats, etc., which by the 
time I came away were all “in pie,” as the printers say of 
their types, and I was fain to make my way home as best 
I could, without coat or hat. I went this morning and got 
the former, but the hat is “no more office of mine.” The 
scene in the box office was amusing; there was a pyramid of 
integuments which had, like mine, been abandoned in de- 
spair, large enough to form the stock in trade of a clothing 
store—hats, cloaks, coats, ladies’ shawls, caps, and over- 
shoes, waiting to be claimed by such persons as had not 
gotten better ones in their stead. 

The author of the “Pickwick Papers” is a small, bright- 
eyed, intelligent-looking young fellow, thirty years of age, 
somewhat of a dandy in his dress, with “rings and things 
and fine array,” brisk in his manner and of a lively conver- 
sation. If he does not get his little head turned by all this, 
I shall wonder at it. Mrs. Dickens is a little, fat, English- 
looking woman, of an agreeable countenance, and, I should 
think, a “nice person.” 

Wednesday, Feb. 16.—Charles Augustus Davis invited a 
number of us yesterday to meet Dickens at dinner; but lo 
and behold! an apology was received from him, stating 
that he was confined to his room by a sore throat and was 
inhibited by the doctor from going out. Two very good- 
humored notes were received from him, and so we had to 
perform the tragedy of “Hamlet,” the part of Hamlet 
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omitted; but we made a good thing of it, notwithstanding 
the hiatus in our ranks. 

Saturday, Feb. 19.—Dinner to Dickens. The great din- 
ner to Dickens was given yesterday at the City Hotel, and 
came off with flying colors. Two hundred and thirty persons 
sat down to dinner at seven o’clock. The large room was 
ornamented with two illuminated scenes from the works of 
Boz, busts of celebrated persons, and classical devices all 
in good taste, and the eating and drinking part of the af- 
fair was excellent. The president was Washington Irving 
(I beg his pardon, “His Excellency”). “Non Nobis” was 
sung by Mr. Horn and his little band of vocalists, who 
gave several vlees during the evening. After the unintellec- 
tual operation of eating and drinking was concluded, the 
president rose and began a prepared speech, in which he 
broke down flat (as he promised us beforehand he would), 
and concluded with this toast: “Charles Dickens, the literary 
guest of the nation.” To this the guest made his acknowl- 
edgment in an excellent speech delivered with great anima- 
tion and characterized by good taste and warm feeling. 


There were no regular toasts at this dinner, but the several 
vice-presidents, including Hone, were called upon in order and 
made speeches. Hone copies his remarks, which consumed per- 
haps fifteen minutes, into the diary. The mayor also spoke, and 
the Rev. Mr. Henry Bellows made a few remarks on behalf of 
the clergy, closing with the toast: “Our vernacular tongue, 
the English language: A recovery from the confusion of Babel, 
destined yet to build a tower which shall reach to Heaven.” 
The diarist tells us that a group of charming women, who 
were stowed away in a small room at the upper end of the 
hall, were so consumed by curiosity that they edged into the 
room, and finally got possession of the stage behind the presi- 
dent. They included Mrs. Dickens, Miss Catherine M. Sedg- 
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wick, Mrs. Brevoort, and Mrs. Colden. “The dinner, with the 
ball on Monday night,” concludes Hone, “is a tribute to lit- 
erary talents greater than any I remember, and if the English 
people do not repay it in some shape to our eminent men they 
are no great things.” 

For nearly a month at this point the diary is filled with a 
variety of small matters. One is Mr. Gebhard’s bequest to 
Columbia College to found a professorship of German; one is 
the completion of the new marble custom house at Pine, Wall, 
and Nassau; one is the wreck of the warship Peacock at the 
mouth of the Columbia River; and one is Clay’s resignation 
from the Senate to attend to his private affairs. The diarist 
mentions that he has had a small bust of his daughter Mary 
made by Mr. Battin, a sculptor, and that “the likeness is so 
striking that I could spend half my time in gazing upon it.” 
His Friend Clement C. Moore, the author of “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas,” sent him some touching verses upon the bust. 
On March 10 Hone, his daughter Catharine, and his niece 
Emily set off for Washington, arriving at nightfall the next 
day. 

Dickens had preceded the diarist to Washington, and Wash- 
ington Irving followed him. Not much fuss had been made 
about the novelist. “He has been invited to dine by several 
gentlemen to whom he brought letters,” writes Hone. “Amongst 
the rest Mr. Adams invited him and his wife to dinner on 
Sunday, at half past two o’clock. (This early hour was fixed, 
I suppose, to keep up the primitive beauty of New England 
republican habits.) Some clever people were invited to meet 
them ; they came, he in a frock coat and she in her bonnet. They 
sat at table until four o’clock, when he said, ‘Dear, it is time 
for us to go home and dress for dinner.’ They were invited to 
dine with Robert Greenhow at the fashionable hour half past 
five.” Hone talked with Webster, who was impressed with the 
“melancholy situation” of the domestic affairs of the nation, 
but who, “with the volcanic fire flashing from out of the caverns 
of his dark eyelashes,” assured the diarist that the difficulties 
with Great Britain would all be settled. Hone also went to 
Mrs. Webster’s drawing-room, called upon Dolly Madison— 
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“she is a young lady of four-score years and upward, goes to 
parties and receives company like the ‘queen of this new 
world’ ”’—and attended President 'Tyler’s last levee of the sea- 
son. 


Tuesday, March 15.—The crowd was very great. The 
East Room, which was one of the most splendid I ever saw, 
was a complete jam, but considering the facility of access, 
the sort of people who do the honors, and those who receive 
them, the company was highly respectable. The first people 
in the land were there, and the women were well dressed. I 
witnessed no gaucheries, no vulgarity, and I doubt if any 
society in the country so organized could have turned out so 
decorous and respectable an assemblage. As for the host 
and his immediate satellites, they seemed to be in the situa- 
tion of King George’s apple in the dumpling, wondering 
how the devil they got there. It struck me that a majority of 
all the men over the age of thirty were more fit to be Presi- 
dent than Mr. Tyler. He walked from one magnificent apart- 
ment to another holding a little child by the hand, to show, 
I suppose, how amiable he was, how simple in his habits, 
how affectionate in his feelings. Shades of Washington, 
Adams, Madison, Monroe, do turn aside your heads from 
such an exhibition! Even the hickory face of Jackson would 
smile, and the courtly nose of Van Buren turn up at such 
an absence of dignity. 

Dickens was at the levee, and Washington Irving, and as 
far as I could judge Irving out-bozzed Boz. He collected a 
crowd around him; the men pressed on to shake his hand, 
and the women to touch the hem of his garment. Somebody 
told me that they saw a woman put on his hat, in order— 
as she told her companions—that she might have it to say 
that she had worn Washington Irving’s hat. All this was 
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“fun to them,” as the frogs said, but “death to” poor Irving, 
who has no relish for this sort of glorification, and less tact 
than any man living to get along with it decently. I was, 
however, rejoiced to see it; it showed that the refreshing 
dew of popular favor could be shed upon the indigenous as 
well as the exotic plants of literary talents. 

Baltimore, Tuesday, March 22.—Dined at Meredith’s, 
with the addition at seven o’clock of Mr. Gilmor, Dickens, 
and Washington Irving, the latter having just arrived in 
the afternoon cars from Washington. We had a right merrie 
and pleasant time of it, as one is sure to have at John Mere- 
dith’s table. 

Thursday, March 24.—I passed the morning in walking 
through the streets of Philadelphia. Notwithstanding the 
dreadful times they have experienced, many new buildings 
are going up; the shops exhibit their accustomed display 
of costly merchandise. he markets are well supplied with 
provisions, and there seems to be no lack of customers. The 
marble fronts of the houses in the fashionable streets are 
kept bright and clean, as usual, and the noble portico of the 
Bank of the United States looks down proudly as ever upon 
the ruin which the institution has occasioned. Such of the 
banks as are not hopelessly crippled have resumed the pay- 
ment of specie, and the Philadelphians clap their wings and 
crow at the triumph of exchange on New York being a quar- 
ter per cent below par. But the merchants are suffering. 
There is no business, and the Western exchanges are worse 
than ever. 

At Home, Friday, March 25.—We left Philadelphia at 
nine o’clock this morning and got home at three. Washing- 
ton Irving joined us at starting and made a very pleasant 
addition to our little party. He is more gay and cheerful 
than he is wont to be, and talks a great deal, enlivening his 
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conversation with stories of old times, literary reminiscences, 
and pretty fair jokes. He is evidently much gratified with 
his unexpected elevation to diplomatic dignity, and is mak- 
ing his preparations to sail for England on his way to 
Spain in the packet of the 7th of April. 

Abolition and Fanaticism. A firebrand was thrown into 
the combustible matter of the House of Representatives 
since I left Washington by Mr. Giddings of Ohio. This 
gentleman introduced a set of resolutions justifying the 
rising of the slaves on board the Creole and asserting other 
ultra-Abolition doctrines, which he afterwards withdrew, 
but he had gone too far. A vote of censure was passed upon 
him by a strong majority, all the Southern men and many 
of the Northern Loco-focos voting for it, upon which the 
offending member resigned his seat. 

Saturday, April 2.—Mr. Clay’s Valedictory. If I had de- 
layed for a fortnight my visit to Washington I might have 
been present at one of the most interesting scenes ever 
witnessed in the American Senate. Henry Clay’s last speech 
in that body was made on Thursday last, on the occasion of 
presenting the credentials of his distinguished successor, Mr. 
Crittenden. The whole of Mr. Clay’s address of leave-taking 
(for such in fact it was, and public expectation had been 
on tiptoe for such a speech from the eloquent Kentuckian) 
was affecting in the extreme; calm, dignified, and conciliat- 
ing toward his political opponents, and warm, tender, and 
affectionate to his fellow-laborers in the Whig cause. In the 
number of “outward and visible” signs of emotion caused by 
this affecting display of eloquence, some mischievous letter- 
writer cites as a phenomenon that of Benton shedding tears. 
Joy brings tears as well as grief; the great Missouri dema- 
gogue has good reason to rejoice at his escape from the 
scourge of his Kentucky adversary. 
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Monday, April 4.—The anniversary of the death of 
William H. Harrison, the good President. The flags are sus- 
pended at half mast from the Whig public houses and some 
other conspicuous places, and well may they be! The bells 
should be tolled, and if the people were to put on sackcloth 
and ashes such manifestations of grief would not transcend 
the cause. The decease of the good old man, much to be 
lamented by his personal and political friends, was to him 
of small importance. He had arrived at the summit of a 
man’s ambition in this country, and could not have died at 
a better time for himself; but how little did the American 
people comprehend the extent of their bereavement! One 
year of the rule of imbecility, arrogance, and prejudice has 
taught them the folly of selecting for Vice-President a man 
of whose fitness for the office of President they had no rea- 
sonable assurance. The New York Herald, which is said to 
be in high favor with Mr. Tyler, and considered a sort of 
semi-official, says that he is about to resign. God grant it 
may be true! . . . But the report can have no foundation. 
It is only raised to keep Bennett’s hand in, who lives by ly- 
ing. John Tyler resign! Why, he is Just weak enough to be- 
lieve himself the strongest man in the United States! He 
has all the self-conceit of him who announced in the pleni- 
tude of his ignorance that “the would administer the laws as 
he” (not the Supreme Court) “understood them”; while at 
the same time he does not possess a tithe of his force of 
mind and strength of intellect. 

Tuesday, April 5.—Lord Ashburton’s Arrival. The Brit- 
ish ship of war Warspite, with Lord Ashburton on board, 
arrived at Annapolis on Saturday, and his lordship was to 
depart immediately for Washington; so that by this time it 
is probable he and Mr. Webster have gotten toe to toe. . . 
The sending out on this mission of so distinguished a man, 
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nay, the sending of a special Minister at all, ought to be 
considered a strong proof of the desire on the part of the 
British government to preserve friendly relations, if pos- 
sible, with this country. So it is distinctly understood by 
Mr. Webster, with whom the negotiations will of course be 
conducted, and who assured me the other day that he had 
the fullest confidence in being able to settle all the differences 
with England before the first of September. 

Wednesday, April 6.—Mr. Astor’s Library. Mr. Cogges- 
well of this city, who was appointed secretary of legation to 
accompany Mr. Irving, does not go. Mr. Astor, who en- 
joys his society, has bribed him to remain. He is willing to 
pay as much for the velvet cushion on which it is his pleasure 
to rest his head as the secretaryship would have produced, 
and it comes in the shape of a permanent salary to Mr. 
Coggeswell as librarian of a great public library which Mr. 
Astor has signified his intention to establish and endow in 
this city, which he proposes now to anticipate. That gentle- 
man wisely determines to receive his equivalent and stay at 
home, write articles for the New York Review, and accom- 
pany his patron in his daily drives from Broadway to Hell 
Gate. Macaenas keeps Horace near him, and Horace knows 
when he has a good thing. 


Irving took with him instead Alexander Hamilton, jr., the 
son of James A. Hamilton, and “an exceedingly bright and 
talented young man.” An effort was made by a large com- 
mittee, including Hone, Verplanck, Brevoort, Bryant, and Wil- 
liam B. Astor, to persuade Irving to accept a farewell dinner. 
Hone wrote the invitation, and copies both it and the essayist’s 
refusal. Irving replied that he was pleased with these marks 
of public favor, which thickened rather than declined with the 
passage of years. “When I have made up my mind to find 
myself naturally waning in popular favor, and rightfully giv- 
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ing place to younger and fresher candidates, I am surprised 
by new marks of popular esteem and national confidence, sur- 
passing all that have gone before. Thus have I continually 
been paid, and overpaid, and paid again, for all the little good 
I may have effected in my somewhat negligent and fortuitous 
carcer ; until at times I fecl as if in receiving such unmeasured 
rewards, I am tacitly pocketing what is not due to me.” 

The city elections of April resulted in the re-seating of 
Robert H. Morris as mayor by a majority of almost 2,000 
over J. P. Phoenix. They resulted also in disgraceful riots in 
the sixth ward. “The combatants in this scrimmage,” says 
Hone, “consisted of two factions of Irish who, to keep up a 
pleasant recollection of their interesting amusements in their 
own country, retain the designations which they had there of 
Catholics and Orangemen, or as the terms are softened down 
here, ‘Spartans’ and ‘Faugh-a-ballaghs’; and the scene of ac- 
tion Center Street in the vicinity of the ‘Egyptian tombs,’ a 
location chosen probably by the belligerents for the conven- 
ience of the police in convoying the captured forces to prison, 
where some fifty were sent for safe-keeping.” The riots included 
an assault upon the house of the Catholic Bishop Hughes, 
whom Hone describes as “justly obnoxious as the instigator 
of the famous School Bill, the passage of which by the un- 
principled legislature is the cause of all this trouble.” A troop 
of horse was kept on duty all night near the scene of the 
trouble. 


Thursday, April 21.—Rhode Island. A terrible hubbub 
has been going on in the redoubtable little State of Rhode 
Island for some time past; a party of disorganizing, radical 
demagogues, unable to accomplish their object of changing 
the politics of this steady State and bringing themselves into 
office by fair means, have set about defeating the will of the 
people . . . and having made a Constitution of their own, 
have elected a governor (one Mr. Dorr) and State officers; 
while the sober part of the community, proceeding accord- 
ing to law and the Constitution, have reélected the present 
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governor (King) and the State officers as at present con- 
stituted. So the smallest State of the Union is the only one 
which can boast of two governors, and the sword of evil 
commotion is likely to be drawn in a quarter hitherto dis- 
tinguished for good order and obedience to the laws. The 
incendiaries, headed by Dutee J. Pierce and other such war- 
riors, many of whom are auxiliaries from other States, im- 
pelled solely by a love of liberty and reverence for other 
men’s rights (!), swear that the State belongs to them and 
that they will govern it, whilst the other party swear that it 
doesn’t and that they shan’t, and so they are preparing to 
go to blows about the matter. President Tyler, on being ap- 
plied to by the regulars, has written a letter, which is pub- 
lished, in which he avows his intention, in a manly frank 
manner, to carry out the duty prescribed to him in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by supporting the Constitu- 
tion of the State and standing by the right, and if more 
gentle means are unavailable, United States troops will be 
sent to settle the hash. 

Tuesday, April 26.—When I returned home I found that 
Dr. Wainwright had called in the course of the morning to 
invite me to a family dinner, to meet Mr. William H. Pres- 
cott of Boston—the accomplished author of the “History of 
the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella”—who had just ar- 
rived in town on a very short visit. I joined the pleasant 
little party after they had dined and enjoyed a highly intel- 
lectual treat. The party consisted of the doctor, Mr. Pres- 
cott, Henry Brevoort, Geo. Griffen, John C. Hamilton, 
Henry Cary, and myself. Mr. Prescott is rather a handsome 
man of about six and forty, of intellectual appearance, good 
manners, agreeable conversation, and much vivacity. Mr. 
Prescott reminded me that we had met before, at dinner at 
Gen. Lyman’s in Boston. 
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Wednesday, April 27.—Incendiary Meeting. Our city 
was disgraced by a meeting last evening at Tammany Hall, 
called by Alderman Purdy, Messrs. Slamm, Vanderpoel, and 
such persons to approve the proceedings of the insurrection- 
ists in Rhode Island, who are in arms against the Constitu- 
tions and laws of the State, and to encourage them in their 
factious opposition to the constituted authorities, and their 
contempt for the expressed opinion of the general govern- 
ment. Aaron Vanderpoel (the Kinderhook roarer, as he is 
familiarly called by those who have listened to the dulcet 
tones of his voice in the House of Representatives), was most 
appropriately chosen chairman. . . . What would these fel- 
lows have said if the people of Providence had held a meet- 
ing to denounce the law of the last legislature of New York 
repealing the late salutary registry act, or that which de- 
stroyed the beneficial influence of the public schools to pro- 
pitiate the Irish Catholics and secure their votes at the ex- 
pense of the rights of native Americans? 

Thursday, April 28.—Steam. This powerful agent, which 
regulates just now the affairs of the world, this new element, 
which like the other four is all-potent for good and for 
evil . . . has become a substitute for war in the philosoph- 
ical plan of keeping down the superabundance of the human 
race, and thinning off the excessive population of which po- 
litical economists have from time to time expressed so much 
dread. Scarcely a day passes that we do not hear of some 
steamboat being blown up . . . or of a locomotive running 
off the railroad and thus bringing many to an unexpected 
termination of their journey. These are some of the whole- 
sale operations of steam; the retail business is of compara- 
tively no importance, and we hear only of those cases which 
occur in our immediate neighborhood; but they are most 
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deplorably frequent. One day last week a young man jumped 
from the car on the Harlem railroad to recover his hat, 
which had blown off, fell on the rails, and was killed in a 
shocking manner; and yesterday a fine lad, eleven years of 
age, son of Mr. John Seward, jr., an old acquaintance of 
mine, was killed near Elizabethtown, N. J., by a similar act 
of carelessness and in the same manner. 

Saturday, April 30.—Hawking on a Large Scale. The 
noble, aristocratic sport of hawking having gotten out of 
use in these democratic times, it is attempted to be revived 
on a grander scale and in a new element. I observed it stated 
in one of the newspapers that the captain of the Eastern 
whale-ships has reduced the labor and danger of his pro- 
fession by employing the sword-fish and thresher, the two 
mortal enemies of the “leviathan of the deep,” the object 
of his pursuit. He keeps them confined in cages, tamed and 
fed I suppose, and lets them out when he comes into a school 
of whales, from which they select the largest and of course 
the one which will produce the greatest quantity of oil; the 
swordfish soon dispatches him, and returns with great do- 
cility. These Nantucket men are famous whalers, and so is 
this story. 

Monday, May 2.—The following gentlemen dined with 
us: Mr. Wm. H. Prescott, Dr. Wainwright, Mr. Brevoort, I. 
S. Hone, W. B. Astor, D. C. Colden, Lieut.-Gov. Bradish, 
James G. King, and Charles A. Davis. Mr. Prescott is ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the attentions he has received in New 
York, and in truth he deserves them all. He is agreeable in 
manners and bright in conversation, free from pedantry, 
and modest as we always wish to find a man of such talents. 
He is engaged at present in writing a history of Mexico 
which requires about a year to be finished. His “Ferdinand 
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and Isabella’ has been eminently successful, in having passed 
through eight editions since it came out in 1838, and still a 
very salable book. 

Saturday, May '7.—On Thursday Mr. Giddings, member 
of Congress from Ohio, who resigned his seat in consequence 
of haying been censured by the House for presenting ultra 
abolition petitions, having been reélected by increased ma- 
jorities, appeared, was qualified, and took his seat. 

Tuesday, May 10.—Hon. Thomas F. Marshall. The lion 
of the day is the gentleman whose name is at the head of this 
article, a member of the House of Representatives from 
Kentucky, a man of talents undoubtedly, a fierce, impas- 
sioned declaimer, and as he is proud of declaring to the 
world, a “reformed drunkard.” He is now in this city, come 
on for the purpose of attending the temperance meetings, 
and going about from place to place, to tabernacles and 
taverns, churches and fire engine houses, all of which over- 
flow when it is announced he is to speak, inveighing against 
the use of all liquors from wine down to whiskey, and ex- 
tolling water as the only panacea for soul and body. His 
strongest argument is his own case. 

Wednesday, May 11.—Great Match Race. The great 
match race took place yesterday on the Union course, Long 
Island, between Fashion, a mare belonging to Mr. Gibbons 
of New Jersey, and Boston, a horse belonging to Col. 
Johnson and Mr. Long. It was in many respects similar to 
the great race between Henry and Eclipse: North against 
South, the Southern horse—the favorite before the race— 
beaten by his Northern competitor, the amount of the stakes 
exceedingly large (in the present case $20,000 a side, be- 
sides great bets outside). I went over in the barouche with 
Mr. Phelps and Robert, and at Brooklyn we took up Mr. 
John C. Stevens. The day was favorable, and so far as cir- 
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cumstances can combine to make a race exciting and inter- 
esting they did on this occasion. But the crowd and the dust 
and the danger and difficulty of getting on and off the 
course with a carriage are scarcely compensated by any 
pleasure to be derived from the amusement. . . . The tens 
of thousands of the sovereign people who wished to see this 
race made their arrangements to go by the railroad from 
the South Ferry, but the numbers were so great that the 
locomotives refused to draw. They balked and would not go 
ahead; the mob who had provided themselves with tickets, 
finding it was “no go,” became riotous, upset the cars, placed 
obstructions on the rails, and indulged in all sorts of vio- 
lence, in which some persons were hurt. 

Friday, May 13.-—Union Club. The Union Club is now 
pretty well settled in their new quarters, Mr. William B. 
Astor’s large house on Broadway, higher up the street, and 
on the opposite side from their former location. The house 
is exceedingly well calculated for the club, or will be after 
a new building is finished in the rear, intended for the 
public dining room and kitchen below. It has been newly 
furnished and put in handsome order at an expense (in- 
cluding the new building) of seven thousand dollars, an 
excellent lounging place for young and old beaux, each 
of whom would fain be thought what the other is; where 
horse racing and politics are discussed by those who know 
little about either of those abstruse sciences; where the 
“voung idea” is taught to shoot billiard balls and study the 
mystery of whist; and where I frequent, notwithstanding 
the satirical tone of the present remarks. Such is the incon- 
sistency of man’s desires! Happy at home, I seek amusement 
abroad; and preferring my library to all other places, I 
join the society of men who know nothing of books but 
the “history of the four kings.” 
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Saturday, May 14.—Rhode Island. The Loco-focos in 
New York, high and low, leaders and led, seem determined 
to throw aside all regard for decency; they espouse openly 
the cause of the Rhode Island rebels, and respond to the 
call to send men and arms to support them in their opposition 
to the laws. Dorr, the leader of the insurrection and Gov- 
ernor, as he styles himself, by the choice of the people, with 
his right-hand man and bottle-holder, Dutee J. Pierce, have 
been here receiving company in form, as has been the prac- 
tice with regular legitimate governors and lawful Presidents ; 
after which discreditable pageantry they were escorted to 
the steamer this afternoon, which is to have the honor of 
conveying them to the scene of their future triumphs, by a 
precious rabble of soap-locks and butt-enders. 

Wednesday, May 18.—Incendiary Meeting. A meeting in 
the Park was held yesterday afternoon in pursuance of 
the call of the party leaders, to encourage the Rhode Island 
rebels in their incendiary weakness, and to denounce the gen- 
eral government for the interference to which they are 
expressly enjoined by the Constitution. Many hundreds of 
the rabble and a few of their masters assembled. Churchill 
C. Cambreleng, late member of Congress by the grace of 
the New York Loco-focos, and more lately by the grace of 
Martin Van Buren Minister to Russia, was most appropri- 
ately appointed chairman with a long array of vice- 
presidents and secretaries. Speeches were made full of trea- 
sonable violence by Mr. Vanderpoel of Kinderhook, Major 
Davezac of New Orleans, and Mr. Arnold from Rhode 
Island, the seat of war, and resolutions worthy of the ora- 
tors and acceptable to their audience were adopted tender- 
ing aid to the insurgents and threatening hostility to the 
President and his advisers, with the usual quantity of slang 
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about liberty, people’s rights, free suffrage, tyranny, black 
cockades, and Federal standing armies. 

Thursday, May 19.—Rhode Island. The face of affairs 
has changed in Rhode Island. Gov. Dorr, the supernumerary 
governor of that redoubtable little State, who came to New 
York a lamb and was sent on to Providence a lion by the 
Tammany sympathizers, drew his sword, planted his can- 
non, fortified his castle, issued his proclamation, and doomed 
to death, without benefit of clergy, every man opposed to 
him. But finding that his friends fell from him and _ his 
enemies gathered strength and courage, he sheathed his 
durandina, withdrew his blocdy sentence, as he did his own 
person, and, his cannon refusing to go off, went off himself 
in the middle of the night; and when Gov. King, accom- 
panied by the sheriff, went to arrest him yesterday morning, 
he had absquatulated, mizzled, made tracks (either of which 
terms may be used, each being considered equally classical 
in the slang nomenclature of the day, and particularly ap- 
propriate and expressive in the present case), 


And Governor Dorr, 
Was seen no more. 


Friday, May 20.—I received a letter yesterday from Mr. 
William H. Prescott acknowledging the receipt of a Ms. 
copy of my review of “Ferdinand and Isabella” and of 
Chancellor Kent’s letter which he addressed to me after 
reading it, which I sent him the other day when he was 
here to dinner. Mr. Prescott’s letter is, like himself, refined 
and modest. He expressed the highest gratification at his 
friendly reception in New York, and a wish to improve the 
acquaintances he made at his late visit. “I only hope,” he 
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says, speaking of Chancellor Kent and myself, “that I may 
merit half the good things you have been pleased to express 
of me. Success in authorship is undoubtedly ‘a very pleasant 
thing, but if I know myself the greatest boon it has been to 
me is the number of estimable friends, formerly strangers, 
whom it has procured for me.” 

Saturday, May 21.—Poor Stone, editor of the Commer- 
cial, who is really one of the most decent of the city editors, 
seems to be made the scapegoat of the Whig press. Feni- 
more Cooper is here trying him before arbitrators for one 
of the hundred libels which so greatly disturb his tranquil- 
lity. The plaintiff tries his own cause and displays forensic 
abilities equal to those he possesses as a novelist. What a 
pity it is that so good a head should be joined to so bad 
a heart! He will not let people like him. 

Tuesday, May 31.—Courtesy of Rivals. Ex-President 
Van Buren, who is on an excursion to the South and West, 
accompanied by Mr. Paulding, late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, after having paid his respects as in duty bound to 
his “illustrious predecessor” of the Hermitage, went to Lex- 
ington, Ky., where, as the account states, “he was immedi- 
ately called upon by Mr. Clay with an invitation to go to 
Ashland (Mr. Clay’s residence) ; on the next day, in com- 
pany with Mr. Paulding, he went to Ashland, in compli- 
ance with Mr. Clay’s invitation, where he remained for a 
day or two.” I wonder if they talked about Tyler. 

Thursday, June 2.—Great Fire. A fire took place yester- 
day morning, not very great in its extent, but exceedingly 
destructive and disastrous in its consequences. The great 
book establishment of the Brothers Harper, No. 32 Cliff 
Street, was discovered to be on fire at four o’clock, and the 
third and fourth stories, with all their valuable contents 
consisting of stock, tools, etc., were entirely destroyed. By 
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this calamity two or three hundred persons are thrown out 
of employ, an immense amount of books in different stages 
of production burned or irreparably injured, and the 
greatest publishing concern in the United States left in a 
state of utter derangement; and all this mischief caused by 
some of those nightly robbers who infest the city at this 
time, and in this case set fire to the building to conceal a 
robbery of some $18 or $20. 

Wednesday, June 8.—Departure of Dickens. Yesterday 
was quite a day of jubilee with me. On coming down to 
breakfast I found a kind note from Mrs. James G. King, to 
attend with one of my lady-folk a parting breakfast given 
at Highwood to Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. Margaret and I 
went over at ten o’clock, where we found the Boz and Bozess, 
Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Gracie, Miss Wilkes and the Doc- 
tor, Mr. and Mrs. Colden, Miss Ward and the charming 
family of our host and hostess. We had a breakfast worthy 
of the entertainers and the entertained; and such strawber- 
ries and cream! The house and the grounds and the view 
and the libraries and the conservatory were all more beauti- 
ful than I have ever seen them. Having been favored with an 
invitation from Grinnell, Minturn, and Co., the owners of 
the ship George Washington, to accompany Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens to Sandy Hook, I left Margaret to take Mrs. 
Colden and Miss Wilkes in the barouche to town, and was 
driven down to Jersey City, where by previous arrange- 
ments a steamboat was sent to take us on board, and we 
embarked with a “hurrah” from the people assembled on the 
deck. We found on board the steamboat a large party of 
gentlemen... . We went delightfully down to Sandy 
Hook, where the ship lay at anchor. Soon after we came on 
board a cold collation was spread, to which, and to an in- 
finite number of bottles of champagne wine, the utmost jus- 
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tice was done. Speeches and toasts and bright sayings went 
around, of all which Dickens was the most fruitful theme. 
I gave his health in the following toast: “Charles Dickens: 
the welcome acquired by literary reputation has been con- 
firmed and justified by personal intercourse.” 

At the conclusion of this jolly repast, we took leave of 
the passengers with many hearty shakings of hands and 
good wishes, returned to the steamer, towed the ship to the 
point off Sandy Hook, and having cast her off and given 
three cheers which were returned in proper style, she went 
“on her way rejoicing” and was soon out of sight, and the 
party returned to the city about six o’clock. 


Hone’s diary is full of the famous trial of Monroe Edwards, 
“the boldest faced villain and the most impudent scoundrel 
I ever saw,” a swindler who, possessed of an expert knowledge 
of business and commercial affairs, had fraudulently obtained 
$50,000. The trial brought to New York an almost unparalleled 
array of legal talent. Edwards was defended by Senator J. 
J. Crittenden, Congressman Thomas Marshall, Thomas A. Em- 
mett, Wm. M. Evarts, and others. The diarist felt sure that 
with such counsel the adroit rogue would escape. But after a 
hearing of seven days, with enormous crowds besieging the 
courtroom, Edwards was found guilty and sentenced to five 
years in the penitentiary. “I have never witnessed such gen- 
eral satisfaction in the conviction of a criminal as in this 
case,” writes Hone; “sober, grave citizens, men too of kind, 
liberal feelings, stop and congratulate each other on the re- 
sults.” 

Under date of June 27 Hone had to record that Dorr’s 
Rebellion had not by any means subsided. Trouble had broken 
out afresh. “Gov. Dorr, as he is styled, is regularly encamped 
at a place called Chessacket, between Providence and the Con- 
necticut line, and about six miles from the latter, with a force 
of about 800 ragamuffins, of whom a large proportion are 
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volunteers, sympathizers from New York and Connecticut, in- 
stigated by such men as Walter Bowne, John J. Morgan, and 
Stephen Allen, none of whom are understood as yet to have 
gone to the wars.” Gov. King was taking energetic measures to 
meet the threat. He had issued a proclamation of martial law, 
closed the banks, and dispersed the students of Brown College, 
turning the halls into barracks. No person was allowed to enter 
or leave Providence without a permit ; all shops and houses had 
to be closed by ten o’clock; and a force of 3,000 troops had 
been organized under Major General Wm. Gibbs McNeill. 
The city of Providence had been suddenly turned into an armed 
garrison town. 

But on June 30 the diarist was able to chronicle the blood- 
less termination of the affair. McNeill’s troops had marched out 
against Chessacket, and had found the enemy gone. Gov. Dorr 
had once more run away. “There was some little skirmishing 
between a portion of the insurgents and the regular troops, in 
which one man was killed and two wounded; but the camp was 
taken quiet possession of, with the arms and ammunition, pow- 
der and pumpkins, guns and geese, pikes and potatoes, and by 
this time the good people of Providence have returned to their 
peaceful pursuits. “This was the way to treat rebellion,” wrote 
Hone,—meet it boldly. “I saw young Blatchford, who was sent 
by Goy. Seward to ascertain if any of the arms or munitions 
belonging to the State of New York had been surreptitiously 
_conveyed to Rhode Island, or any of our citizens taken in arms 
among the insurgents. He told me he saw my neighbor, Charles 
H. Russell, with his sword at his side and spurs on his heels, 
serving as aide-de-camp to Gen. McNeill, with whom he rode 
out to the camp of the insurgents when a battle was expected. 
. . . Insurrection and rebellion have no terrors when met thus, 
and boldly confronted by patriotism and loyalty.” 

There is not a word in the diary to indicate that Hone per- 
ceived or sympathized with the very real grievances of the 
insurgents. The suffrage was narrowly restricted, the large 
cities had no proper representation in the legislature, and the 
government was in the hands of a narrow clique. Efforts to 
obtain reform by orderly means were all frustrated, and armed 
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rebellion seemed the only recourse. After a short exile in Con- 
necticut, Dorr was convicted of high treason, and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life; but was soon released. 


Tuesday, June 29.—Duel. A duel was fought on Satur- 
day morning at sunrise near Marcus Hook in the State 
of Delaware by James Watson Webb, editor of the Courier 
and Enquirer, and Thomas H. Marshall, member of Con- 
gress. . . . There has been a quarrel of some standing be- 
tween these parties. Webb abused Marshall rather indeco- 
rously in his paper, and the latter took an unwarranted ad- 
vantage of his situation in summing up in the court of oyer 
and terminer, where he was employed as counsel for Mon- 
roe Edwards, to retort upon Webb in a scurrilous attack 
whilst he was sitting by, and of course precluded from mak- 
ing any reply. . . . To this attack Webb replied bitterly 
in his paper, and the controversy ended in a challenge from 
Marshall, which was accepted and the parties met as above 
stated. At the first fire both missed, and at the second 
Webb was wounded in the left leg, the ball passing through 
just below the knee and severing the tendons. Marshall 
(who it appears was savagely bent on blood) demanded an- 
other shot, but Webb’s second and surgeon declared him 
unable to stand. 

The Flow of the Waters. Yesterday the ceremony took 
place of letting in the waters of the Croton River into the 
upper reservoir at Yorkville, from which the city is to be 
supplied with “pure and wholesome water” at an enormous 
expense. The Corporation made an affair of the arrival of 
the waters, troops were ordered out, a salute of thirty-four 
guns, being the number of miles the water had traveled to 
reach us, fired; the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor as- 
sisted at the ceremonies with the court of errors, Lord Hay 
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of the British frigate, several members of Congress, and 
other distinguished persons. 

Saturday, July 2.—Fanny Ellsler’s Last Appearance. 
Fanny Ellsler made her last appearance last evening at the 
Park Theater. The proceeds of the night were given to found 
a theatrical fund, similar to those which have been established 
in London and other cities of Europe. . . . She realizes 
$150,000, it is said; a tolerably good remuneration for the 
“wear and tear” of her legs, in these times when so few 
are able to stand on theirs. 

Tuesday, July 12.—Croton Works. My spouse and 
Philip and I drove out this afternoon to see the two reser- 
voirs in which the Croton water was introduced a few days 
since. This great work is thus far completed with the ex- 
ception of the magnificent aqueduct by which it is intended 
to convey the water across the Harlem River, where pipes 
are now temporarily laid down from one bank to the other 
on a level with the water. 

We visited first the receiving reservoir near Yorkville, 
consisting of two basins which cover about thirty acres— 
a solid fabric erected on a height sufficient to convey the 
water to the tops of the houses in the city. The outer walls 
are of handsome wrought stone, the basins lined with a dry 
slope wall, one twenty and the other thirty feet in depth. 
They are at present about half full, and the clear, sweet, 
soft water (clear it is, and sweet and soft, for to be in the 
fashion I drank a tumbler of it and found it all these) is 
flowing in copiously and has already formed two pretty 
limpid, placid Mediterranean seas, of wholesome temperance 
beverage, well calculated to cool the palates and quench 
the thirst of the New Yorkers, and to diminish the losses of 
the fire insurance companies. There were a great number 
of visitors at this place, pedestrians, horsemen, railroad 
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travelers and those who, like myself, came in their own car- 
riages (which, if they had no more right than me to do, was 
very reprehensible), for it has become a fashionable place 
of resort, and well it may, for it was well worth seeing. 

We then came down and stopped at the lower cr dis- 
tributing reservoir at Murray’s Hill, about two miles above 
my house, which I had not seen since the arrival of the 
waters. The two basins here have about one-third of their 
quantity of water and the distributing pipes are filled and 
the water being supplied to such places in town as are pre- 
pared for it. This reservoir is not more than half as large 
as the upper one, but much higher and the stone work more 
solid and finished in a style greatly superior. The basins are 
laid in cement with the sides of finished stone likewise ce- 
mented. A wide flagged walk surrounds the whole which will 
form a delightful promenade for the millions who will visit 
it in all future time for centuries after the present genera- 
tion shall have passed away. The walls, buttresses, towers, 
gates, and coping are of solid masses of gray granite elab- 
orately finished. Indeed, I doubt if any modern work of a 
similar nature can be compared with it. The Philadelphians 
crack about their Fairmount Water Works. The situation 
is certainly picturesque, but the extent and cost of the works 
are no more to compare to the Croton Works than Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, to our new Trinity, or their Exchange 
to the Wall Street Temple of Commerce. This great enter- 
prise will cost ten millions of dollars. 

Wednesday, July 13.—New York Custom House. The 
splendid edifice fronting on Wall, William and Pine Streets 
is now entirely completed and has been occupied as the New 
York Custom House in all its manifold and complicated de- 
partments since the first of May. . . . The building of the 
Custom House was commenced in May, 1834, and the edifice 
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finished, with its furniture complete, in May, 1842; cost, 
$985,000. 

The statement of the cost of this magnificent winding 
sheet of departed commerce is taken from an elaborate and 
well-written description published in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of this afternoon. A stranger walking from Broad- 
way down Wall Street would laugh heartily at these lugubri- 
ous expressions of mine, and be apt to remark: “If these are 
the grave-clothes of commerce, of what materials were her 
bridal garments composed?” With his back to “New Trin- 
ity,” the most beautiful structure of stone in America (and 
I know of none more beautiful anywhere), he passes the 
Custom House, which cost a million; eight or ten banks, 
each a palace for the worship of mammon; and the new Ex- 
change, with a portico of granite columns such as Sir Chris- 
topher Wren had no notion of; worthy, indeed, of Palladio 
or Michelangelo—an edifice the cost of which sunk all the 
money of myself and other fools who subscribed for it, be- 
sides contracting a debt of which nothing but the interest 
will ever be paid out of the income. These, with brokers’ of- 
fices and the “seats of money-changers” . . . would convey 
to the mind of the wayfaring man an image wholly differ- 
ent from that of commercial distress and pecuniary em- 
barrassment; and yet that these do exist at this moment, 
in a degree altogether unprecedented, there can be no doubt. 


Hone sect out late in July for Honesdale, Binghamton, and 
Ithaca, in company with a party of friends. They had a de- 
lightful trip up the canal and the Lackawanna, “Never were 
the great points on this route seen to greater advantage. But- 
ler’s Falls, Muchick, the Delaware Dam, the Pooipit, the nar- 
rows of the Lackawanna, and the valley of Honesdale, seen 
by daylight and by moonlight, were all properly appreciated.” 
The coal trade was flourishing. At Carbondale Hone wrote 
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that “the business of the company here and at Honesdale is 
prodigiously great, much greater than is to be seen at present 
in the whole extent of*Pearl Street.” A new courthouse had 
been built at Honesdale, the seat of Wayne County, and the 
town was crammed with lawyers. 

Binghamton was reached at five o’clock on a cool summer 
day. “I never was more surprised at the appearance of a place 
I had not previously visited. Instead of a dirty depot of lumber, 
which I expected to find, here is one of the handsomest towns 
I ever saw. I really do not think there is so handsome a one 
in the State. There is a long street of business with brick stores, 
spacious hotels, a magnificent court house, academy, female 
seminary, and such other buildings as mark the progress of 
wealth and enterprise. And the dwellings are in excellent taste, 
some of them superb, with spacious grounds and handsome 
fruit and flower gardens. The Chenango river forms a junc- 
tion with the Susquehanna at the lower end of the town, which 
furnishes some of the best sites, and the flats of the former river 
are even and green as a bowling green.” From Owego he 
traveled by a newly finished railway twenty-nine miles to 
Ithaca. 

Ithaca also greatly pleased Hone—“five or six churches, a 
court house, academy, three banks, and other public buildings 
and many private houses of high pretensions to architectural 
taste with beautiful gardens. It is a busy looking place, with 
a number of stores. The port on the inlet of Cayuga Lake is 
crowded with canal boats, which are employed in carrying 
lumber, gypsum, and cement to the Erie Canal.”? The diarist 
walked up to the heights on which Cornell University now 
stands, and was particularly delighted with the waterfalls of 
Fall Creek Gorge. “The scenery is picturesque, the rocks mag- 
nificent, and the trees glorious,” he writes. “The view of the 
lake from the heights, to which: we ascended just as the sun 
sank behind the hills on the opposite side, was exceedingly fine.” 
Next day, taking the steamboat Simeon DeWitt down Cayuga 
Lake, he again went into exclamations of delight. “The water 
is clear and blue as that of the ocean, the banks sloping to the 
water on both sides, in a high state of cultivation, and a heav- 
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enly day in which to view it all. We travel in Europe to see 
lakes and scenery, climb mountains and dive into valleys in 
search of the picturesque, and write books about Como and 
Leman, Windermere and Lomond, and here is a lake, beautiful 
and picturesque as any of them, and with much better accom- 
modations in passing it, which I see and enjoy now for the 
first time. How strangely we disregard and undervalue the 
things which are within our reach, and most easily obtained.” 

Among city events Hone mentions a great Clay meeting at 
National Hall (June 27), where Tyler was abused and Clay 
cheered as the next President; the death of his old friend Goold 
Hoyt; the burning of the Rotunda, a circular brick building 
on Prince Street which had been erected “for the purpose of 
exhibiting Mr. Catherwood’s panoramas of Jerusalem and 
Thebes”; and the unexpected election of Dr. Nathaniel P. 
Moore (Aug. 1) as president of Columbia College. Hone had 
supported first Dr. Wainwright and then Dr. McVickar for 
the post, but he wrote that “Dr. Moore will be a more popular 
president than Dr. McVickar, and in his intercourse with the 
students will prove himself to possess the qualities requisite to 
govern the college in a higher degree than his reverend com- 
petitor.” 


Tuesday, Aug. 2.—Negotiations with England. Mr. 
Webster’s emphatic declaration which he made to me in 
March that all the negotiations between us and Great Brit- 
ain would be settled before September, seems to be in a fair 
process of accomplishment. The ugliest knot is now said 
to be disentangled. Nothing official has been published, but 
it is generally understood at Washington that the basis of 
a treaty in relation to the Maine boundary has been settled 
between Lord Ashburton and the Secretary of State with 
the concurrence of the Commissioners who represent the 
States of Massachusetts and Maine. 

In confirmation of the report that this difficult question 
is in a certain train of amicable adjustment, Mr. Webster 
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gave a dinner the other day to Lord Ashburton, at which 
were present the President, the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Commissioners of Massachusetts and Maine, at which much 
mutual good will was exhibited, and loving toasts and ten- 
der speeches were made by the reconciled lovers. Lord Ash- 
burton gave “the President,” with a complimentary senti- 
ment to Brother Jonathan, to which the Secretary re- 
sponded, coaxing John Bull through his lovely queen, and 
the President gave “The Commissioners,” with “Blessed 
are the peace-makers”; from which latter circumstance it 
may be inferred that no danger is to be apprehended in 
that wayward and unreliable quarter. 

Wednesday, Aug. 3.—In my late interesting little tour in 
the valley of the Susquehanna, I frequently heard used the 
word “dickering,” which until then was new to me. It means 
“barter” and is an expression indicating the signs of the 
times. The valleys in that part of the State stand thick with 
corn, the hills are covered with sheep, and the farmers’ barns 
are bursting with the burthen of hay and oats, but there 
is no money or its representative. The measures of Gen. 
Jackson and his successor, and the wayward policy of the 
man who, by the want of foresight in the Whigs and the 
subsequent melancholy dispensation of Providence unex- 
pectedly obtained the power of doing mischief, have de- 
stroyed the currency of the country. There is no money in 
circulation, and the farmer is compelled to “dicker” his 
wheat for molasses and tea and sugar, his wool for broad- 
cloths, and must part. with a horse or an ox to get fodder 
for the rest of his stock. 

Riot in Philadelphia. The city of brotherly love has been 
for the last two or three days a scene of riot and confusion 
arising from the same cause which produced the same effects 
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there a few years since, and which is destined to be the fruit- 
ful source of similar evils for years and years to come— 
the infernal firebrand of Abolition. . . . The populace be- 
came excited on this occasion by some indiscreet conduct of 
the blacks in one of their celebrations, and the whole of that 
unhappy race are the victims of popular violence. Two or 
three of their places of worship have been burnt, and serious 
affrays have taken place between the white savages and their 
persecuted victims. The prisons are filled with rioters, and 
the negroes who are placed there for protection. 

Saturday, Aug. 6.—Tariff Bill. The tariff bill passed the 
Senate yesterday as it came from the House of Represen- 
tatives. This important bill, the last hope of our suffering 
people, was sent to Monsieur Veto, who (it is confidently 
predicted) will return it with objections. Congress will then 
probably adjourn, after receiving each man eight dollars 
a day for a session of eight months, in which nothing has 
been done but the making of ineffectual speeches, and the 
Nation has got nothing for their money but vituperation, re- 
crimination, and oppugnation. 

Wednesday, Aug. 10.—Veto. The veto of the tariff bill 
was sent to Congress yesterday, and was sullenly, silently, 
and gloomily laid on the table. His [Tyler’s] principal ob- 
jection to the bill is that it incorporates and reénacts the 
“distribution of the proceeds of the public lands among the 
several States,” a measure founded in justice and patriotism, 
to which the Whigs were pledged, as Mr. Tyler very well 
knows. . . . The last paragraph of this important state 
paper (which is better written than anything we have hith- 
erto had from that quarter, and carries therefore the evi- 
dence of a doubtful paternity) is the coolest, most insulting 
and impudent thing conceivable. 
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A new tariff act, with an increase in rates, was an urgent 
necessity if the treasury was to be saved from an enormous 
deficit. The Whigs wished the bill to provide.a surplus for in- 
ternal improvements. President Tyler stood with the Democrats 
in opposing this, and refused to sign any measure which did 
not provide for the stoppage of the distribution of the sales 
from the public lands as soon as the tariff should have passed 
the 20 per cent mark. The indignation of Clay’s friends 
was intense. They talked of impeaching the President. Yet 
there was nothing to do but yield, modify the tariff bill, 
and pass it in a form suitable to the President. Before 
the month of August was ended the Whig members of Congress 
grumblingly did this. 

Hone gives much space in his diary to an alleged letter of 
Charles Dickens, said to have been copied from the London 
Morning Chronicle, which was going the rounds of the Ameri- 
can press. It abused the republic unmercifully, speaking of “the 
awkwardness, the uncouth manners, and the unmitigated selfish- 
ness which you meet everywhere in America.” Other expressions 
showed plainly that it must be a forgery. But Hone at once 
sat down and wrote Dickens a letter, calling for his dis- 
avowal or denial of the offensive communication; “and,” says 
the diarist, “he must stand or fall in my estimation by his 
answer, if he chooses to make one.” 


Tuesday, Aug. 23.—T'reaty and Tariff. This day should 
be marked with a white stone. Two gleams of sunshine have 
broken through the dark clouds which obscure the political 
horizon, and men look round upon each other as who should 
say, “May not these things lead to better times?” This day 
we have two pieces of agreeable intelligence: the treaty with 
England is ratified by the Senate and promulgated, and the 
tariff bill has passed the House of Representatives. The 
former event was consummated on Saturday evening by the 
strong vote of 39 to 9. Mr. Calhoun is said to have come 
out with great magnanimity in support of the treaty, which 
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he advocated and supported by one of his most eloquent 
speeches. 

Lord Ashburton. His mission of peace having been accom- 
plished, this distinguished nobleman, who has “bought 
golden opinions” during his sojourn in Washington, came 
this way on a short excursion previous to his sailing for 
England in the Warspite frigate, which has been lying in 
our harbor to await his departure. His lordship came to New 
York on Monday, where the Governor’s Room in the City 
Hall had been handsomely appropriated by the Com- 
mon Council to his use, but which from his short stay 
he did not avail himself of. He dined yesterday with a party 
of gentlemen at James G. King’s splendid seat at High- 
wood, Weehawken. Mr. King took much pains to find me to 
partake of this splendid feast, and to pass the night at 
Highwood, where I should probably have gone if I had 
known of it; in which case I should have avoided Francis’s 
dose, and perhaps not have been so well as I am to-day. 

Friday, Aug. 26.—The Courier and Enquirer attacks the 
treaty with great violence and sets at naught the votes of 39 
Senators to 9; notwithstanding this foolish opposition, which 
arises from personal bad feelings toward Mr. Webster, the 
treaty is popular with all parties in New York. 

Staten Island, Wednesday, Aug. 31.—The weather is now 
fine, and the drives and walks on this beautiful island per- 
fectly delightful. It has been a sort of terra incognita to the 
people of New York until within the last seven years, when 
by means of the establishment of a regular line of steam 
ferryboats, which leave each side every hour with the utmost 
punctuality, and the establishment of New Brighton, they 
have become better acquainted with its beauties. T'wenty 
years of peace and prosperity (the first twelve of which will 
be required to get us upon our legs) will make Staten Island 
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one of the most beautiful spots on the face of the earth. It 
will be covered with villas and cottages, and hang like a 
jewel around the neck of its parent State. * 

Friday, Sept. 2.—Dinner to Lord Ashburton. The dinner 
to Lord Ashburton was given last evening at the Astor 
House. Mr. Peter A. Jay presided, with James D. P. Ogden 
and Moses H. Grinnell as vice-presidents. . . . Several 
speeches were made by the guests. That of Lord Ashburton 
was plain and sensible, and made eloquent by the warmth 
of his feelings, and his extreme sensibility to the kindness 
which he has received in this country. Lord John Hay’s 
speech was short and much to the purpose, and Mr. Grattan 
was bright and witty as he usually is on such occasions. 

The dinner was exceedingly good, the decorations of the 
room in admirable taste, and everything went off success- 
fully, although some of the papers find fault with the com- 
mittee of arrangements for some alleged neglect to that 
tenacious body of gentlemen, the reporters. For this, and be- 
cause the toast to the President was not cheered, some of 
them (especially the abusive Herald) are pouring out the 
vials of their wrath upon the devoted heads of the committee 
as if it was their business to indicate to the company the 
amount of approbation with which the toasts they had 
prepared should be received. . . . It is true that a dead 
silence was spread over the room on the drinking of that 
toast, and it is equally true that the next one, “The Queen,” 
was differently received; and I could have wished it other- 
wise. Mr. Tyler certainly had no claims upon the affection 
or respect of the individuals present; but I am quite sure 
that a sentiment of respect for the exalted office he holds 
would have prompted all present to receive the toast with 
the accustomed honors if the Chair had set the example, 
whose duty I think it was; and as there was none of that 
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spontaneous feeling in favor of the individual which some- 
times sets a company to cheer and applaud, the toast passed 
off with the ominous silence which has been complained of ; 
but it certainly was not the fault of the committee. 


September opened with a great reception in New York to 
the Whig members of Congress, five or six thousand loyal party 
men crowding the Tabernacle. Millard Fillmore and others 
spoke. A few days later Hone set out as chairman of the New 
York city delegation to attend the Whig convention at Syra- 
cuse. He was much pleased when Luther Bradish was nominated 
for Governor, against the opposition of a group who were 
interested in obtaining State aid for the Erie Railroad, and 
who supported a Mr. Collier from the “southern tier” for that 
purpose. Gen. Root presented a resolution endorsing Henry 
Clay for the Presidency, “which was of course carried by ac- 
clamation.” From Syracuse Hone hurried off by rail to Sara- 
toga Springs, which he found half empty; but among the guests 
were Winfield Scott, General Wool, General Worth, and Stephen 
W. Kearny. On their way back from the springs he and Scott, 
lured by a promise of sundry bottles of good wine, stopped at 
Wool’s home, “and to my surprise I found a very delightful 
ladies’ party and an elegant dinner.” 

Returning to the city, Hone noted the death (on Sept. 26) 
of his old friend Richard Riker. “He was recorder of this city 
during a period of thirty years, an ancient pillar of the crim- 
inal law, who without much learning and a very moderate share 
of talents, has by dint of long practice become a sort of oracle 
in the practice of the Court of Sessions, perfect in the routine 
of business.” He described also the Commencement of Columbia 
College (Oct. 4). The Governor was there; “and the inaugura- 
tion of the new president, Dr. Nathaniel F. Moore, with the 
address made to him by the president of the board of trustees, 
Peter A. Jay, Esq., formed an interesting feature in the exer- 
cises of the day.” 


Wednesday, Sept. 14.—Bowing. The amusement of prize 
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fighting, the disgrace of which was formerly confined to Eng- 
land, to the grief and mortification of the moral and re- 
spectable part of her sub jects and the disgust of travelers 
from other countries, has become one of the fashionable 
abominations of our loafer-ridden city. Several matches have 
been made lately. The parties, their backers, betters, and 
abettors, with thousands and tens of thousands of degraded 
amateurs of this noble science, have been following the 
champions to Staten Island, Westchester, and up the North 
River, out of the jurisdiction (as was.supposed) of the au- 
thorities of New York; and the horrid details, with all their 
disgusting technicalities and vulgar slang, have been reg- 
ularly presented in the New York Herald to gratify the 
vitiated palates of its readers, whilst the orderly citizens 
have wept for the shame which they could not prevent. 

One of these infamous meetings took place yesterday on 
the bank of the North River in Westchester, the particulars 
of which are given at length in that precious sheet and others 
of a similar character. Two men, named Lilly and McCoy, 
thumped and battered each other for the gratification of a 
brutal gang of spectators, until the latter after 119 rounds 
fell dead in the ring, and the other ruffian was smuggled 
away and made his escape from the hands of insulted justice. 

. McCoy went into the battle, it is said, expressing a 
determination to conquer or to die. He was deficient in 
science, but a bulldog in courage. The fight lasted two hours 
and forty-three minutes. McCoy received one hundred square 
blows and was knocked down eighty-one times. 

Saturday, Sept. 17.—Ezecutive Proscription. The people 
seem at last to be a little aroused at Mr. Tyler’s tyrannical 
and proscriptive administration of the government. His 
last act is intolerable, and if there was any spirit in the 
people it would be visited with impeachment. He has re- 
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moved from the office of collector of Philadelphia a fine old 
American gentleman—Jonathan Roberts, a man of his own 
appointment, who has acted in all things upon the very 
principles in relation to political matters in the discharge of 
his official duties which our inconsistent President laid down 
on his entrance into the office which he so unworthily fills. 
Mr. Tyler ordered the collector to turn out of office thirty 
inferior officers, tide-waiters, measurers and weighers, for the 
alleged crime of being friendly to Mr. Clay, and to appoint 
in their places others whom he designates—Tyler men. The 
mandate is given in a tone worthy of the Grand Sultan— 
“for reasons satisfactory to myself.” When Mr. Roberts at- 
tempted to remonstrate with the President, saying that the 
present incumbents are capable and honest, and that they 
are men of family and come up to the President’s standard 
of non-interference in politics, the savage order is further 
enforced by the sapient son and secretary of the unfeeling 
despot, who closes his official rescript in the following lan- 
guage, worthy of that amiable autocrat, Paul of Russia: 
“He, therefore [his honored papa], has ordered me to say 
to you that he desires the requisition he has made on you in 
the matter to be at once and to the letter complied with.” 
Saturday, Oct. 1.—-Mr. Webster’s Speech. Great interest 
has been excited in political circles by a promised speech to 
be made by Mr. Webster to his friends in Boston. He had 
declined the offer of a public dinner, expressing his prefer- 
ence for a meeting of the Whigs, before whom he might de- 
fine his position in relation to Mr. Tyler’s Cabinet. This 
meeting took place and the great speech was made yester- 
day in Faneuil Hall, the cradle of liberty, and the theater of 
many of the proudest triumphs of the accomplished orator 
and statesman. . . . The speech is published in several of 
our newspapers, reporters having been sent from this city, 
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who appear to have done justice to the important subject. 
It is a great speech; on such an occasion, and from such a 
source it could not be otherwise, but it will throw the whole 
Whig party into confusion. Mr. Webster defends his con- 
tinuance in the Cabinet and gives good and sufficient rea- 
sons for it, in the labors he has performed and the success he 
has achieved in the negotiation of the British treaty; and 
in this all the good men of his party, and all candid men 
in the nation, would now willingly bear him out; but un- 
fortunately he goes further. He intimates pretty clearly 
that he means to remain, and justifies in many particulars, 
to which his friends will not consent, the course of Mr. 
Tyler’s administration. For these causes moderate Whigs 
are sorry, and violent ones are abusive; and the latter de- 
scription of politicians are for hauling neck and heels out 
of the party the man who has heretofore been its ornament 
and pride—the theme of their extravagant panegyric, as 
he is now of their violent denunciation. How uncertain is 
the favor of the people! . . 

Mr. Webster’s recent movement will, no doubt, be prej- 
udicial to the prospects of the Whig party; but for himself 
personally there is much palliation. The flood which has set 
in with a force so irresistible for Mr. Clay as the next 
candidate for the Presidency can never convey Mr. Web- 
ster on its bosom to personal honor or political distinction. 
These two eminent men are undeniably rivals; their talents, 
public services, and exalted rank in the great Whig army of 
the Union have raised for each a personal party, and their 
pretensions being equal, the elevation of one forbids that 
of the other; the sun of popular favor shining on one must 
inevitably throw the other into the shade; and whatever 
simulated expressions of good will may pass between them, 
it is impossible they should be friends. It is perhaps un- 
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fortunate for the party that it has two such men in its ranks; 
their opponents are not so troubled. 

Friday, Oct. '7.—I found on my return last evening the 
following letter from Mr. Dickens, in reply to one I wrote 
him on the 19th of August. It turns out as I supposed. The 
scurrilous remarks on the United States, to which his name 
is subscribed, and which were so promptly taken up by the 
rascally penny papers and published through the country, 
were a base forgery, gotten up vrobably by one of the craft 
on this side of the water. 


Broadstairs, Kent, England. 

16th September, 1842. 

My Dear Sir:—I am very much obliged to you for your 
friendly letter, which I have received with real pleasure. It 
reached me last night, being forwarded from London to this 
seaside fishing town, where we are enjoying ourselves quietly 
until the end of the month. I answer it without an hour’s delay, 
though I fear my reply may lie at the postoffice some days 
before it finds a steam packet to convey it across the ocean. 
The letter to which you refer is, from beginning to end, in 
every word and syllable, the cross of every t and the dot of 
every 7, a most wicked and nefarious forgery. I have never 
published one word or line in reference to America, in any 
quarter whatever, except the copyright circular, and the un- 
hung scoundrel who invented that astounding lie knew this as 
well as I do. It has caused me more pain, and more of a vague 
desire to take somebody by the throat, than such an event 
should perhaps have awakened in any honorable man. But I 
have not contradicted it publicly, deeming that it would not 
become my character or elevate me in my self-respect to do 
so. I shall hope to send for your acceptance next month my 
“American Notes.”? Meanwhile, and always, and with cor- 
dial remembrance to all friends, I am, my dear sir, faithfully 


yours, 
Cuaruwes DICKENS. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 12.—Croton Water. Nothing is talked 
of or thought of in New York but Croton water ; fountains, 
aqueducts, hydrants, and hose attract our attention and 
impede our progress through the streets. Political spouting 
has given place to waterspouts, and the free current of 
water has diverted the attention of the people from the 
vexed question of the confused state of the national cur- 
rency. It is astonishing how popular the introduction of 
water is among all classes of our citizens, and how cheer- 
fully they acquiesce in the enormous expense which will 
burden them and their posterity with taxes to the latest gen- 
eration. Water! water! is the universal note which is sounded 
through every part of the city, and infuses joy and exulta- 
tion into the masses, even though they are somewhat out of 
spirits. 

Friday, Oct. 14.—Croton Water Celebration. The fine 
weather which has continued without interruption twenty- 
five days held out one day longer to smile upon the great 
pageant. . . . I was invited, as ex-mayor, to take a place in 
the procession, for which purpose I went to the City Hall at 
nine o’clock. At this time the whole population of the city, 
and as many more from other places, were in motion. At 
ten the procession began to move. I was placed in a barouche 
with Aaron Clark, another ex-mayor, Mr. Hart, ex-mayor 
of Troy, and Mr. Murphy, mayor of Brooklyn. This detach- 
ment consisted of about a dozen barouches, in one of which 
was Gov. Seward; his staff was under the orders of Mr. 
Morris, the mayor of the city. We went down to the Battery, 
where we were placed in the line immediately after a splendid 
military escort, and proceeded up Broadway to Union Place, 
where the Governor reviewed the troops. Thence the pro- 
cession continued down the Bowery to Grand Street, through 
Grand Street to its junction with West Broadway, and down 
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the latter street to the Park, where the whole was reviewed 
in front of City Hall by the mayor and council. 

The whole line of the procession extended about five 
miles ; it embraced, besides the different regiments of troops, 
firemen, of whom there were fifty-two companies, including 
several from Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Newark, and Pough- 
keepsie. This part of the procession was a mile and a half in 
length, and beautiful it was, with the machines, banners, 
and other devices; and a finer looking set of men nor a more 
orderly one I never saw. Then there were the butchers on 
horseback, the temperance societies, the different scientific 
anu civic institutions, mechanic associations, among whom 
were the printers, with a car on which was placed the iden- 
tical press at which Dr. Franklin once worked. This was em- 
ployed during the transit of the procession in printing and 
distributing an ode written in honor of the occasion by 
George P. Morris, which was sung in front of the Hall by a 
choir of two hundred male and female performers, who 
were placed on a stage erected for the performers. The 
whole of this great “turn-out,” which embraced everything 
and everybody, did not finish its round until five o’clock. . . . 

It was certainly a great affair; but nothing struck me 
with more pleasure than the perfect order and propriety 
which prevailed among the immense masses of male and 
female spectators on the route of the procession; not a 
drunken person was to be seen. The moral as well as the 
physical influence of water pervaded everything. Ardent 
liquors were not proof against its predominating powers; 
there was no quarreling, no resistance to authority, no un- 
ruly behavior; the people stood and looked on delighted and 
unfatigued during the three hours occupied in the passage 
of the pageant. It was a day for a New Yorker to be proud 
of. Many of the public houses on the route were tastefully 
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decorated with wreaths and garlands of flowers. The public 
fountains in the park and Union Place, besides several very 
pretty ones temporarily gotten up by private hands, ex- 
hibited all the forms of aquatic magnificence, some of which | 
were beautifully illuminated in the evening; and while the 
streets were filled by men, every window and balcony pre- 
sented a tableau vivant of women and children. 


Hone was improving his leisure by reading Gibbon’s “De- 
cline and Fall,” and includes frequent short extracts in his 
diary. He comments indignantly upon the conduct of the swin- 
dler Monroe Edwards when that ‘accomplished scoundrel” 
was tried on a second indictment and sentenced by Judge 
Kent. Edwards said in his address in court that he had only 
one request—that he hoped Kent would not make any severe 
remarks in delivering sentence. “My situation is extremely 
painful, and any addition would be unnecessary.” The diarist 
notes the suicide of Dr. James Cornell, who had broken his 
engagement with Eliza Hosack on the ground that his practice 
was insufficient for a family, and had since been chronically 
melancholy. He comments from time to time on the progress 
of the State campaign, but without any keen interest. On Nov. 
8 the election was held under the new law, which re- 
stricted the voting to one day; “an excellent alteration, 
by which time and money are saved and much mischief 
prevented.” There was no excitement. “The Whigs,’ wrote 
Hone, “are disheartened and dissatisfied.” Their candi- 
date for Governor, Luther Bradish, was beaten by the 
Democratic nominee, William C. Bouck, in an overwhelming 
landslide—a majority of 22,000. The Whig party for the mo- 
ment seemed almost wrecked. Only one State senator and a 
handful of Congressmen—among them two city men, Mr. Phoe- 
nix and Hamilton Fish—were saved from the general crash. 
While these events were passing Hone celebrated his sixty- 
second birthday. 


Monday, Oct. 31.—Governor Seward. Now that this 
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gentleman is about retiring from office, the people of the 
State seem willing to give him credit for the talent which 
he certainly possesses in an eminent degree, and some of his 
own party cease to cavil at some of his public acts, and pass 
complimentary resolutions at their political meetings. It has 
been said (and I think not without reason) that he has 
courted popularity a. little too much, especially in some in- 
judicious concessions to the Roman Catholics; but I believe 
he was always influenced in this measure by good motives, by 
a sincere desire to serve the cause which is supported by his 
political friends, and which we Whigs at least must uphold 
as the people’s cause. There can be no doubt, however, of 
Gov. Seward’s talents, especially as a writer of pure Eng- 
lish. His style is perspicuous and nervous, free from the 
tawdry and unmeaning embellishments of our modern public 
documents, and equally fitted for the good taste of the 
scholar and the comprehension of the plain man of sense. 
Friday, Nov. 4.—Mr. Webster. This has been a great day 
for the Secretary of State. He has recovered much of the 
ground he lost by his late speech at Faneuil Hall and his 
continuance against the wishes of his Whig friends (such at 
least as go for Mr. Clay) in the cabinet of Mr. Tyler. The 
common council having assigned to Mr. Webster the use of 
the governor’s room in the City Hall for that purpose, he 
received the visits of the citizens from eleven until two 
o’clock. An immense crowd waited upon him, the number of 
which was probably enhanced by the announcement that the 
Chamber of Commerce was to attend his levee in a body, 
agreeably to a resolution which had been previously adopted. 
At one o’clock the members were received by the Secre- 
tary on the platform in front of the hall, when an address 
was made by the president, Mr. James D. P. Ogden, on 
presenting the resolution of the chamber. It was a pleasing 
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coincidence that during this interesting ceremony one hun- 
dred guns were being fired in the park on account of the 
news, which had just béen received, of the ratification of the 
treaty by Great Britain, which were answered by an equal 
number from several other places in the vicinity of the city. 

Saturday, Nov. 5.—Dinner to Mr. Webster. This gentle- 
man having declined the invitation to a public dinner which 
was signed by seventy of our most respected citizens, a 
select knot of four and twenty Whigs had him all to them- 
selves yesterday at the Astor House. I was one of the fortu- 
nate number, and “it was well to be there.”” This dinner was 
an event not soon to be forgotten. . . . By previous ar- 
rangement, Messrs. Moses H. Grinnell and Charles A. Davis 
were placed at the head and foot of the table, and Mr. Web- 
ster in the center, with Mr. John I. Palmer on his left hand 
and I on his right. The dinner was capital; Stetson’s heart 
was in the matter. The honored guest appeared to be de- 
lighted, and was in turn delightful, full of anecdote and 
pleasant gossip; his expressive eyes shone with unusual 
luster from under the dark canopy of his overhanging brows, 
and the infection of his brilliancy pervaded the whole table, 
and made the occasion a feast of reason and a flow of soul. 

After the cloth was removed there was a temporary pause 
in the conversation, and I was requested by two or three to 
say something which would bring out the lion of the day. 
This I did. After this Mr. James W. Gerard made a speech 
in his usual good taste, with a sentiment complimentary to 
the Ashburton treaty and to the American negotiator. Then 
the dark brow at the head of the table became contracted ; 
the noble intellect began to arrange itself and the bright eye 
to gather up its lightnings, piercing but benignant as those 
which irradiate the darkness of a summer evening. 

Mr. Webster, after having gained the attention of the 
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company, began to talk, not a speech, without rising from 
his seat, with no declamation, no oratorical nor rhetorical 
ornaments; without gesture, in a plain, businesslike, col- 
loquial strain; but in language pure as the dew of heaven, 
and full of such instruction as might proceed from such a 
mind as his to the minds of men to whom he paid the high 
compliment of considering his equals. He gave a full history, 
in all its stages, of the negotiation which resulted in the 
treaty, from his first interview with Lord Ashburton at his 
seat in Hampshire to its completion in Washington. He took 
up each point separately—the eastern boundary, the case of 
the Caroline, that of the Creole, the subject of impressment, 
the right of search, the suppression of the slave trade, and 
other incidental questions; stated the difficulties which had 
occurred, the mutual concessions arising out of a sincere 
and earnest desire on both sides to consult the interests and 
honor of both nations in a spirit of good feeling and honest 
intention, rather than to resort to the exploded arts of 
diplomacy or to insist upon advantages merely technical. It 
was agreed, said the eloquent speaker, that such arts were 
unworthy of two such nations as Great Britain and the 
United States. They had met in a spirit of unity to settle 
important questions, and went to their work like men of 
business. This exposition lasted an hour, and left every 
auditor as well acquainted, in his own mind, with the treaty 
and all that appertained to it, as he who made it. This 
branch of his subject being finished, Mr. Webster turned to 
me and meeting my bow by a graceful one of his own, he 
said: “And now as to my friend Mr. Hone, and in reply to 
his allusion; if I mistake not, that gentleman gave its name 
to the Whig party. I was christened at his font, and have 
continued firm in his faith. I am too old to change my politics 
or my religion.” 
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He then went on in a strain similar to that which had 
characterized his former remarks. He attributed the un- 
happy divisions which exist at present in the Whig party in 
relation to the course of the executive, to the unfortunate 
alteration of the Constitution which made it necessary to 
designate in the presidential election the candidates for 
President and Vice-President. Previously to this change, 
which like all others, has been productive of much mischief, 
the candidates were selected with reference to the fitness of 
both for the highest office, to which either was equally liable 
to be elected; and since that change, the second officer was 
usually selected with a view to personal predilections, sec- 
tional interests, or party preferences, to fill an office of no 
political importance. . . . He then defined his position in 
relation to Mr. Tyler’s administration. In his judgment it 
was better for the people and for the Whigs to make the 
best of existing circumstances during the remainder of the 
present term of the President; to secure the appointment of 
wise and patriotic Whigs in the foreign diplomatic depart- 
ment, rather than, by opposition, to throw the Executive 
bodily into the arms of our opponents. 

The whole of this exposition of his sentiments was given 
in a frank and confiding manner; the interest excited was 
intense, and a stillness prevailed in the room during its 
delivery such that you might literally “hear a pin drop”; 
not a word was lost, not a glance passed unnoticed. A sketch 
of the speaker and his audience at the moment when the 
former said, “And now one word for Mr. Hone,” would have 
been a sublime moral study, a noble illustration of the 
omnipotent power of intellect. 

Monday, Nov. '7.—The Great Western brings out the 
much-talked-of “Notes on America for General Circula- 
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tion,” by the celebrated author of the “Pickwick Papers.” I 
am much afraid that the desire of the illiberal and malev- 
olent penny-paperists and fault-finders, who confidently 
expect to find “offense in it,” will be disappointed. I have 
not read the book; but one of the extracts, which is much 
abused in the Herald, and held up as its greatest mon- 
strosity, viz., a most glowing picture of the mischief effected 
by just such papers as the Herald, and the national dis- 
grace attending their wide circulation, is precisely to my 
taste. It is true, every word of it, and if there is nothing 
worse in the book I say with all my heart, “ditto to Mr. 
Burke.” 

Saturday, Nov. 12.—Mr. John Delmonico, the respect- 
able proprietor of the great hotel and restaurant in William 
Street, died on Thursday morning in a strange and awful 
manner. He was with a party deer-hunting at Snedecor’s, 
Islip, Long Island. He was placed on a stand up the creek, 
and a deer coming, he fired. The deer being wounded took 
to the water, and was killed by one of the hunters on an- 
other stand. After some time his companions, going to join 
him, found him lying on his face in the same spot where he 
had fired, quite dead of apoplexy, probably produced by the 
excitement which the sport of deer hunting always occasions 
with persons unaccustomed to it. Mr. Delmonico was an 
amiable man, very obliging in his house, and will not fail 
to be remembered as long as good dinners dwell pleasantly 
upon the recollection of gastronomes. 

Monday, Nov. 14.—“‘American Notes for General Cir- 
culation.” This is the somewhat singular title of Dickens’s 
new book, which has just been received here. Its advent was 
expected with a vast deal of curiosity, and no notes have 
ever had a more prompt or rapid cerculation, nor in my 
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opinion has any writer been more unfairly treated by my 
countrymen. Lies were circulated in advance; sentiments 
were attributed to him which he never uttered. His name was 
forged to papers which he never saw; his distinct and in- 
dignant disavowal was refused the publicity which was ac- 
corded with satisfaction to the slanders regarding the un- 
worthy character of the present work. These slanders have 
been refuted by the appearance of the book itself. And all 
because a few hospitable people here and in Boston made a 
little too much fuss about him on the occasion of his late 
visit to the United States, but more especially because Mr. 
Dickens saw with an unprejudiced eye the horrible licentious- 
ness of the daily press in this country, and uttered in the 
language of truth his denunciation of the stupendous evil, 
and would fain assist in wiping out the foul blot from our 
national escutcheon! ... It is for sentiments like these 
that this lively writer, whose works have been hitherto so 
popular in this country, is now villified and misrepresented. 
And so will any man be who has the moral courage to make 
battle against this frightful monster who stalks unrebuked 
through the land, blasting with its pestiferous breath every- 
thing bright and lovely which is too sensitive to resist its 
influence. . 

The truth is that, contrary to the predictions of the con- 
ductors of the vile penny press, and greatly to their disap- 
pointment, Mr. Dickens has written a very fair and im- 
partial book about this country ; not very creditable, I think, 
to its author as a literary production and not by any means 
so amusing as might have been expected from a writer who 
in his previous works has afforded us so much and such 
highly wrought and varied amusement. It is written care- 
lessly ; his sketches are slightly drawn from hasty observa- 
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tion, and it is evident that his volatile wing has not rested 
long enough in one place to enable him to understand its 
localities or discourse wisely upon its characteristics. But 
the public institutions of the country, its manufacturing 
establishments, hospitals, prisons, courts, and colleges are 
praised or censured with equal justice and impartiality, and 
not unfrequently most favorably contrasted with similar 
institutions in his own country. 

The black coachmen of the South and their peculiar 
vernacular are the subject of some merriment; and as for the 
never-to-be-exhausted theme of English animadversion, our 
republican accomplishment of spitting, he makes “war upon 
it to the knife.” My vivacious friend is savage upon this 
subject as a Choctaw. . . . It is all true enough, that is 
certain; the people of the South and some of the West and 
some of us in a higher latitude do go a little too far in the 
encouragement of that noxious weed which presents itself in 
so many shapes, all equally fascinating and indefensible, 
and when we chew we cannot help ejecting the saliva; but I 
would submit to our delicate tourist whether the use of it 
even in this way is more disgusting than in that which ren- 
ders necessary such vile pocket handkerchiefs as every 
Frenchman carries about him, or the atmosphere which John 
Bull creates in the dark recesses of his porter house, redolent 
with the fumes of an hundred often smoked and never cleaned 
pipes. Bad is the best of these practices, but there is no use 
in exaggerating the evil. I have seen my full share of Amer- 
ican society, and have been rather longer in this country than 
Mr. Dickens, but it has never fallen to my lot to see gentle- 
men, while sitting with ladies in a drawing-room, amusing 
themselves in the manner so jocosely described in the follow- 
ing anecdote. “On another occasion when I dined out and 
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was sitting with two ladies and some gentlemen round a fire- 
place before dinner, one of the gentlemen fell short of the 
fireplace six distinct times.” 


Most Americans readers, adds Home, would expect on every 
page of this book the portrait of an American Pickwick or 
Sam Weller, and would be disappointed by the commonplace 
character of the text. He thought the “dullness” of the work 
was due largely to “the caution observed by the writer, his 
extreme fastidiousness in not introducing the names of his 
personal friends or alluding to any circumstances in which 
they were concerned or could in any way be compromised.” 
Dickens made no allusion whatever to the exuberant receptions 
given him in Boston and New York. The diarist quotes with 
appreciation Dickens’s remarks upon the universal gallantry 
of American men toward women, and the passage in which he 
speaks of the deep regrct he felt in parting at New York from 
the group of friends—of whom Hone was one—who saw him 
off in the ship George Washington. 

Efforts were being made in New York to save the murderer 
Colt from the gallows, and Hone describes indignantly a meet- 
ing of members of the city bar who hoped somehow to prevent 
his execution. One indictment of James Watson Webb, the 
editor of the Courier and Enquirer, for his duel with Congress- 
man Thomas Marshall, had been thrown out, on a technicality ; 
but the grand jury found another. He was duly convicted (in 
fact, he had pleaded guilty) and was sentenced on Noy. 26 to 
State prison for two years. Hone thought. this most unjust. 
But he was able to say that “there is very little doubt that 
this sentence will be followed immediately by an unconditional 
pardon from Gov. Seward, to whom petitions to that effect 
have been forwarded, signed by 14,000 citizens of New York. 
In this large number are included most of the leading men 
of the party in politics opposed to Col. Webb, fourteen of the 
seventeen members of the grand jury who found the bill, every 
alderman and assistant of the city save one, a great many 
of the clergy, judges of the several courts, and members of the 
bar. The roll was upward of 400 fect in length.” Gov. Seward 
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had already intimated his intention of pardoning Webb, and 
this was at once carried out. Hone went to see the fiery editor 
in prison to convey his sympathy. 

The diarist notices on Nov. 14 the death of William Ellery 
Channing, the eloquent Unitarian divine, and the glowing and 
“metaphorical” eulogy pronounced upon him by the Rev. 
Henry Bellows of the Church of the Messiah in New York. 
He also copies the strange card in which the widow, brother, 
and nephew of the late John Delmonico combined a word of 
thanks to the friends and societies which had assisted in his 
burial with a business announcement that “the establishment 
will be reopened to-day under the same firm of Delmonico 
Brothers, and no pains of the bereft family will be spared 
to give general satisfaction. Restaurant, bar-room, and private 
dinners No. 2 South William Street; furnished rooms No. 76 
Broad Street, as usual.” Then he came back to the strange 
end of the murderer John C. Colt. Nov. 18 was the date fixed 
for his execution. 


Saturday, Nov. 19.—Last Act of the Tragedy. Among 
the other transactions of this fatal day, the most extraor- 
dinary was Colt’s marriage to Miss Henshaw, his kept mis- 
tress, which took place at noon. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rey. Dr. Henry Anthon, who has been for 
the last five days his chosen spiritual attendant and ghostly 
comforter. If this ceremony could be supposed the effect of 
penitence and the return of better thoughts it might excite 
our sympathy and approbation, but such feelings are for- 
bidden by the sequel of this man’s story, and the knowledge 
of the desperate thoughts which occupied his mind during 
the performance of that holy rite. If he intended (dead as 
he was in the eye of the law) to wipe out the shame of his 
wretched companion and legitimize his child, the advice of 
his legal counselors was no better in this than in some other 
particulars of his case. 

Now comes the dramatic incident of this romantic tragedy. 
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An hour before the final one, he requested to be left alone, 
to perform his devotions uninterruptedly! A few minutes 
before four o’clock the sheriff opened his cell to bring him 
forth to execution. Dr. Anthon entered first, and the un- 
happy man was found lying on his cot, dead, with a small 
Spanish stiletto driven directly into his heart. This was no 
doubt premeditated from the first. How the instrument came 
into his possession is not known; at the coroner’s inquest, 
which was held last evening, the sheriff and keepers, the 
brother of the deceased and his mistress, all swore they knew 
nothing about it. 

The doubts alluded to were raised and greatly increased 
by a circumstance which, although satisfactorily accounted 
for now, was from its coincidence very mysterious and alarm- 
ing. At the moment when all within the walls were expect- 
ing the prisoner to be brought out, and he was engaged in 
the dreadful act of suicide, a fire suddenly broke out in the 
cupola of the prison; which being made of wood and inac- 
cessible from its height to the firemen and their engines, 
burnt with great fury until the combustible part was con- 
sumed. Many persons no doubt thought, as I did, of the 
description in Schiller’s tragedy of “The Robbers” of the 
burning of the village and the rescue from the gallows of 
their brother-robber, and apprehensions were excited with- 
out cause; for by this time all other means of escape but 
the dagger had been abandoned. The fire was occasioned by 
a stove in the cupola, which was left by the guard who went 
below to witness the execution. 

Monday, Nov. 28.—Prize Fighters. The trial in West- 
chester before Judge Ruggles of Sullivan, McCluster, and 
Kensett, seconds in the battle fought at Hastings by Lilly 
and McCoy which resulted in the death of the latter, closed 
on Saturday. The jury brought in a verdict of “guilty of 
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manslaughter in the fourth degree,” which will probably 
subject the accused to two years’ imprisonment in the State 
prison. It remains to be seen whether executive clemency will 
find the same extenuating circumstances in this case as in 
that of Webb... . 

I was wrong the other day in stating that Lilly, the prin- 
cipal in the fight, was on trial at White Plains. That worthy 
“absquatulated” immediately after the “Olympic games” 
were over at Hastings, and the paper this day announces his 
arrival in Liverpool by the George Washington on the 30th 
of October. He will be all the fashion in that refined country, 
whose sensitive tourists faint at the recollection of the 
tobacco chewing and spitting Yankees, and lose their del- 
icate appetites at our vulgar substitution of the knife for 
the fork. The man who killed his man here will, by that 
heroic exploit, have un-Yankeeized himself there. He will 
become an associate of the magnates of the land. His name 
will be enrolled in the court calendar with the Belchers and 
the Springs, the Cribs and the Dutch Sams, and his portrait 
will adorn a page of the elegant literature of British science; 
the Yankee Lilly alongside the black champion in a hot- 
pressed volume in superb binding—one of a set which sells 
at a guinea and a half a volume, such as I saw last evening 
at Prescott Hall’s, and which occupy a place in the boudoirs 
of the British fair alongside of “Flowers of Fancy” and 
Mills’s “Chivalry.” 

Monday, Nov. 28.—Robert’s Marriage. A happy addition 
was made to my family circle this evening by the union of 
my second son Robert Hone with Eliza Rodman, eldest 
daughter of my friend and neighbor Mr. Charles H. Russell. 
This marriage has been a long time in abeyance, for in truth 
the times have been sadly impropitious to “marrying and 
being given in marriage,” but the love and constancy of 
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these folks gathered strength from delay. The ceremony was 
performed in St. Bartholomew’s Church at 7 o’clock p.m. 
by the Rev. Mr. Balch, the excellent rector: A few friends 
were present by special invitation. 

Thursday, Dec. 8.—Gen. Cass. The steamer Columbia ar- 
rived in Boston on Tuesday, having left Liverpool on the 
19th ultimate. In the number of her passengers is General 
Cass, late Minister of the United States to France. . . . The 
United States has been well represented by the late Min- 
ister, whose kindness and hospitality have endeared him to 
his countrymen, while his upright honorable conduct ren- 
dered him an especial favorite with the king and royal 
family, whose expressions of regret at his departure were no 
doubt sincere, for sincerity is equally to be looked for from 
the royal donor of the compliment and its republican re- 
cipient. 

Tuesday, Dec. 13.—The late Minister to France is all the 
fashion in New York. He receives company in presidential 
and gubernatorial style at the City Hall. He has defined his 
political sentiments in a letter to Gov. Dickinson of New 
Jersey, which is published with a flourish of trumpets for 
the benefit of all good Republicans who may have been 
troubled with doubts and misgivings on that important sub- 
ject. He professes to be a Democrat of the Jefferson school, 
and opposed to a national bank. The return of Gen. Cass at 
this time, his reception, and the declaration drawn from him 
in the above-mentioned letter indicate pretty clearly that 
he is to add one to the number of candidates for the Presi- 
dency. He will be a thorn in the side of Mr. Van Buren, 
whose chances will be more affected by this aspirant than by 
that of the Southern candidate. Whether all will work to- 
gether for the benefit of the single Whig candidate remains 
to be seen. It is pretty difficult for me to find out the claims 
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of Gen. Cass. But in that respect he stands about on a par 
with Gen. Harrison at the time of his nomination. If Mr. 
Clay cannot be elected, I do not know that I shall not be 
prepared to hurrah for Cass. Anybody but Calhoun, even 
Van Buren. I am a Northern man, and a New Yorker. As 
such I can never consent to be ruled by one whose paramount 
object is one of opposition to the interests and prosperity 
of this part of the Union. Mr. Calhoun has talents of a 
superior order. So much the worse, for his enmity is the more 
effective. The canker of envy, hatred, and malice against 
the Northern and Eastern States lies deep in his heart. He 
would prefer that the cotton of Carolina should go to 
Europe in British vessels rather than in those of New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia. 


Hone was reading Samuel Lover’s “Handy Andy” and was 
delighted with the “many smart and original things in it”; 
it was running in one of the New York weeklies. He also at- 
tended another course of lectures by Dr. Francis L. Hawks 
at the New York Historical Society, and notes with approba- 
tion the long and exact reports of them given in a newly- 
established journal—the New York Tribune. This is the first 
mention (Dec. 1) of Horace Greeley’s newspaper. T'yler’s 
message at the opening of Congress excited no special animos- 
ity upon his part . . . “I think it as good as the run of such 
papers generally,” he says. In the middle of December he went 
on an excursion to Paterson to dine, with other New Yorkers, 
at the magnificent new home of Roswell L. Colt. This, he says, 
was “‘decidedly the finest private residence I ever saw.” It had 
cost $140,000, and the grounds were so extensive that the 
owner employed six gardeners. 

On Dec. 15 the United States brig Somers, under command 
of Capt. Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, arrived in the bay from 
Monrovia, Africa, and for a whole day lay mysteriously apart 
from the other shipping, permitting nobody to come on board. 
It was then learned that while at sea a midshipman on board 
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had marshalled a mutinous group (the crew was made up 
largely of apprentices from the schoolships) with the design 
of murdering the officer’, seizing the ship, and embarking on a 
career of piracy. This leader was Philip Spencer, a youth of 
twenty who was son of Tyler’s Secretary of War, John C. 
Spencer. Capt. Mackenzie was informed of the plot. He took 
instant and decisive measures. The mutineers were clapped 
under hatches, a court martial was held, and young Spencer 
and two of his confederates were hanged at the yard arm. 

The news of this occurrence filled the city, as Hone says, with 
excitement. The first impression of the public was that Capt. 
Mackenzie had been completely justified in his act. “Young 
Spencer is a worthless fellow,” writes Hone, “who would have 
been cashiered for some misdemeanor on a former cruise but 
from feelings of delicacy for the respectable character and 
high station of his father, whose severe affliction is entitled to 
the deepest sympathy.” Then there occurred a revulsion in 
feeling. Had the harsh executions really been necessary? The 
diarist wrote on Dec, 21 that Secretary Spencer had published 
a long protest dealing with what he called an outrageous 
act. “It is one of those strong, forcible documents for which 
he is celebrated; fierce in style, rigid in argument, and certainly 
presents the subject of his son’s execution in a light some- 
what different from that in which it was received at first. 
If there exists any reasonable doubt of the absolute necessity 
for this exercise of power, Capt. Mackenzie may wish sincerely 
that he had not been born to meet such a responsibility. A 
more dangerous opponent than John C. Spencer could not be 
found in the United States; stern, uncompromising, obstinate 
in temper, determined and energetic in action, and with talents 
equal to any effort which his feelings may prompt, or his duty 
call him to execute.” The result was a court of inquiry 
which sat at the Navy Yard in New York, with Commodore 
Charles Stewart presiding and Ogden Hoffman as judge Ad- 
vocate in charge of the prosecution. 


Saturday, Dec. 24.—The following party, most of whom 
were members of the Hone Club, dined with me to-day and 
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passed a merry Christmas eve; we sat honestly until twelve 
o’clock, and ate and drank, and laughed and talked, as if the 
times were as good as ever: R. M. Blatchford, Moses H. 
Grinnell, John Ward, William G. Ward, Simeon Draper, 
jr., Samuel Jandon, James Watson Webb, Edward Curtis, 
James Bowen, Dr. J. W. Francis, Robert B. Minturn. 

Monday, Dec. 26.—There never was a more beautiful 
Christmas than this day. . . . Broadway from the Battery 
to Union Place has been an animated scene of new bonnets 
with happy faces under them, and little gentlemen and ladies 
bending under the weight of toys and riding on the top of 
Christmas, and shops disregarding the injunction “lead me 
not into temptation,” spreading their tempting treasures 
which are all the time connecting themselves by the in- 
visible chains of sympathy and attraction to the coin in 
the pockets of the passers-by. The “stunning sounds of 
rival museums,” too, with a grand display of fiags, invite 
the curious, and put in their claim to a “contingent re- 
mainder,” and altogether combine to send home the happy 
children and their doating mothers pleased, fatigued, and 
penniless. When I was in the Fulton Market on Saturday 
I wondered where mouths could be found for the turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and chickens which I saw there, and to-day 
when walking up Broadway I was tempted to exclaim: 
“Where can ducks and chickens, turkeys and geese, be found 
to fill all these mouths?” 

Thursday, Dec. 29.—Court of Inquiry. Great interest is 
excited by the proceedings of the court of inquiry, now sit- 
ting at the navy yard on the affair of the Somers. The first 
testimony was the production of the report sent on to the 
navy department by Capt. Mackenzic, immediately after his 
arrival in New York; and well would it have been for him if 
it had never seen the light. “O that mine enemy should write 
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a book!” was the vindictive exclamation of some such per- 
son as the Secretary of War. .. . 

Not only the character of Capt. Mackenzie but that of the 
flag under which he sails and the nation which he serves 1s 
deeply concerned in his making out a complete justification. 
There is no middle ground in this business ; it was altogether 
right or altogether wrong. And here, instead of a concise, 
manly statement of his proceeding on the discovery of 
mutiny, the necessity which, in his judgment, existed for 
his summary exercise of power, and his regret that he had 
been called upon to adopt measures so painful to his feel- 
ings, we have a long rigmarole story about private letters 
discovered on the person of young Spencer, orders to blow 
out the brains of “refractory men,” religious ceremonies, 
cheers for the American flag, and conversations with the 
accused, in one of which he said to Spencer that “he hung 
him, because if he took him to the United States he would 
escape punishment, for everybody got clear who had money 
and friends”—a national reproach which, even allowing it 
to be true, came with a bad grace from an officer of the Amer- 
ican navy... % 

The oral testimony of his (Capt. Mackenzie’s) officers thus 
far is greatly in his favor, and I trust he will stand justified 
before God and his country, notwithstanding his ill-judged 
report; but, as the Unitarian divine said of St. Thomas’s ex- 
clamation “My Lord and my God,” I wish he had not 
said it. There is abundant testimony of the utter depravity 
of young Spencer ; but doubts are freely expressed by many 
reflecting people of the guilt of Cromwell and Small, and of 
the sufficiency of the evidence on which they were condemned. 


1843 . 
The Somers Case; Bunker Hill Monument; Macready 


New Year’s in 1843 fell on Sunday, and Hone’s excellent 
pastor Dr. Wainwright marked the day hy “an exceedingly in- 
teresting sermon.” The festivities were all reserved for Monday, 
and were not seriously interrupted by flurries of snow, which 
made the sleighing better than ever. The diarist sallied out in 
his sleigh at twelve o’clock, and made forty-odd visits before 
five. “The ladies smiled and looked beautiful, the fires sparkled 
and looked warm, the furniture shone and looked comfortable, 
the whiskey-toddy smoked and looked strong, and everything 
was gay as it used to be in good times. The heads of the people 
were up to-day, however certain it may be that many of them 
will be bowed down by misfortune, and some laid low, before an- 
other year calls them to similar festivities.” 

Looking back upon 1842, Hone had little that was good to 
say of it. “The old year was marked by public calamity and in- 
dividual misfortune, the former relieved only by the successful 
termination of the negotiations with England, and the latter 
by abundant harvests and the consequent low prices of provi- 
sions; but business is unprofitable, confidencc impaired, stocks 
and other personal property of little value, taxes nearly 
doubled, rents reduced, tenants running away, debts wiped out 
by the bankrupt law, and Loco-focoism triumphant. So ends the 
year 1842, and so begins the year 1843.” Hone declared that 
if times did not grow worse instead of better, then he was a 
false prophet. Among other “calamities” was the retirement of 
Gov. Seward to give place to Gov. Bouck. The inaugural mes- 
sage of the latter convinced the diarist that he was a man 
devoid of talents, 

Wall Street was agog over the defalcation of Edward Nicol, 
secretary of the Life and Trust Company, who had made 


away with between two and three hundred thousand dollars. 
643 
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It was a serious blow, for Nicol had been looked upon as a 
man of the highest integrity, and had been chosen by many of 
the best old families to act as executor of their estates and 
guardians of their children’s property. The Hone Club was still 
flourishing, and met on Jan. 3 for a pleasant dinner at the 
house of Moses H. Grinnell. A few days later the diarist went 
down to the waterfront to see a new ship belonging to Grinncll’s 
firm—Grinnell, Minturn, & Co.—called the Ashburton, in 
honor of the treaty maker. She weighed 1100 tons, and Hone 
thought her cabin and staterooms “the ne plus ultra of elegance 
and convenience.” But the great topic of the winter was the 
naval court of inquiry into the Somers case. Hone visited it 
on Jan. 5, and was “received with flattering respect by the 
president and members of the court, who invited me to a seat 
at their table.” The proceedings were impressively dignified. 
The witnesses were made to give a narrative, in their own words, 
of the events attending the mutiny and execution on board ot 
the Somers, after which questions were put them in writing by 
the defendant—Capt. Mackenzie—and orally by the judge ad- 
vocate. “Their answers are prompt and manly,” writes Hone. 
“The evidence looks well for the commander. He looks care- 


worn and anxious, as well he may. God send him a safe deliver- 
ENG 


Monday, Jan. 9.—I begin to be tired of serving the public 
without serving myself. I have been a slave all my life to 
an ungrateful master, but somehow I cannot break the 
shackles which pride and a foolish love of distinction caused 
me to assume, and which are now so deeply worn into the 
flesh that the effort would be painful to cast them off, and I 
must “go on my way” not rejoicing, but grumbling. At 
one o’clock to-day I served as inspector of the election in 
the Merchants’ Exchange Committee, attended a meeting of 
the trustees of Columbia College at five, trustees of Clinton 
Hall Association at seven (where as usual we could not 
make a quorum and must meet again on Thursday), and 
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afterwards a meeting of the vestry of Trinity Church. And 
so it goes from day to day. 

Saturday, Jan. 14.—Botts vs. Tyler. A resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. Botts in the House of Representatives to 
appoint a committee to report on the subject of an impeach- 
ment of President Tyler, on charges brought in by the 
mover of the resolution, was negatived 127 to 83, ali the 
friends of Mr. Tyler voting in the majority. This is the 
best course to adopt. The session is too short to take up so 
momentous a subject. Let him serve out his time, and go 
back to Virginia, from whence the Whigs have bitter cause 
to lament that they ever called him forth. 

A Dr. Something who was speaker of the new House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts for a day or two, long 
enough however for him to satisfy himself that he was not 
“up to it,” resigned his place, and his resignation was ac- 
cepted with the very undesirable compliment of a vote of 
thanks. While he occupied this station, one of the Loco-foco 
members said to another: “Well, darn me if I don’t think 
the Whigs are making a fool of our president.” ‘They 
needn’t try,” said the other. “Natur’ has got the start 
on ’em.” 

Tuesday, Jan. 24.—Kent’s “Commentaries.” I was 
greatly surprised and pleased to learn from the gifted and 
amiable ex-Chancellor of the continued sales and large 
profits afforded by this highly popular work. Ten thousand 
copies have been printed in four editions, which are sold by 
him at $9 a copy. His profits ever since the work came out 
have been $5,000 a year—double the amount of the Chancel- 
lor’s salary—and from the undiminished demand for the 
work from all parts of the United States, as well as from 
England, where it is established as a textbook, the learned 
author does not apprehend any diminution of the profits 
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of the sale for twenty years to come. I doubt if any Amer- 
ican book has ever produced so much money. It gives the 
author a noble and mést honorable independence for life; 
and that God many grant that life to be extended to its ut- 
most term of usefulness, and to the full measure of his 
family’s desire, is my most sincere and fervent prayer. I 
venerate him as a father, while I love him as a brother; and 
the reverence I feel for him as an instructor is sanctified by 
my affection for him as a friend. The hour I pass in the 
twilight of every Sunday evening with Chancellor Kent and 
his amiable family (including the “wise young judge” from 
next door and his wife) affords me the highest gratification, 
and I come away delighted with my visit as a young lover 
from the society and the smiles of his mistress. 

Friday, Jan. 27.—National Character. The English 
papers do abuse us shamefully for swindling, repudiation, 
cheating, and other trifling departures from rectitude, which 
abuse is all the harder to be borne from the difficulty we have 
in many of the cases of contradicting the truth of the 
charges. A man may know his wife to be a » but if he 
has the spirit of a man he will not allow others to call her 


so. We are not the less disposed to resent an injurious epi- 
thet from the consciousness of meriting it; but on the con- 
trary our revenge is stimulated in proportion as we are de- 
prived of the proud satisfaction of condemning a charge 
which we know to be false. John Bull, smarting under the 
loss of his money, charges the whole of us indiscriminately 
as a nation of swindlers; and such of us as are honest, be- 
sides defending our own characters, are bound by a sort of 
family pride to a much more difficult task, that of palliating 
the rascality of our brethren. Pennsylvania, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have more to answer for at home 
than abroad. It is as much as we in New York and here- 
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abouts can do to keep on our legs, without having the burden 
to carry of the disgrace of the dishonest part of the family. 

Wednesday, Feb. 1.—This is the quarter day of the ruin 
of landlords. Rents are fifty per cent lower and taxes fifty 
per cent higher; nearly the whole burthen of taxes falls 
upon real estate, for it is the only tangible property. The 
pressure is severe enough upon the owners of houses and 
stores who are out of debt; but if the property is mortgaged 
and the seven per cent interest must be regularly paid, the 
Lord help the owners! Several of my tenants are unable 
to pay the rent of last year; all the good ones are going 
away, and the reduction of rent in the few cases where they 
remain is ruinous. Clinton Hotel, the lease of which to Mr. 
Hodges at $4,500 per annum expires on the first of May, is 
rented to the same person for another year at $2,500; but 
this year must determine the fate of New York; the patient 
is in extremity, and must die or be relieved before another 
comes round. 

Tuesday, Feb. 14.—Death of Commodore Hull. The noble 
old Commodore Isaac Hull, the Hull of the Constitution, died 
yesterday morning in Philadelphia, where he has resided 
since his return from the cruise in the Ohio. He was the 
oldest officer in the navy, with the exception of Barron and 
Stewart. He it was that “plucked up drowning honor by the 
locks” on the ocean at the same moment that his namesake 
on the land was shoving it under. Hull’s capture at Detroit, 
and Hull’s capture of the Guerriére, stood side by side in the 
chronicles of the day, and the exultations of John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan were equally restrained by the one and 
the other. 

Tuesday, Feb. 21.—Death of Mr. Jay. I am grieved to 
record the decease of Peter Augustus Jay. Few more learned 
and accomplished men, and none more upright and honor- 
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able, are to be found in this city than Mr. Jay, the son of 
the illustrious John Jay, the purest of patriots and the 
wisest of statesmen. Mr. Jay inherited a large share of those 
noble qualities which distinguished his sire. He was a gentle- 
man of the old school; he adorned society by the example 
of his deportment and manners; by his strict integrity he 
rebuked the corruption of the times, and by his religious 
principles he set an example to his professional brethren. 

Thursday, Feb. 23.—There is an absolute plethora of 
specie in this country; no more certain indication of the 
prostration of commerce and disordered state of trade. The 
banks in New York have two dollars in gold and silver for 
every dollar in circulation, lying like an ingot in the vaults, 
producing nothing and unable to get into circulation. What 
must be said by the croakers about an occasional scarcity of 
specie (which shows that something good is doing) when 
they read the . . . list of consignees by the steamer Acadia! 
She brings out £200,000 sterling, and the Great Western 
will have £300,000—two millions and a half of dollars; I 
wonder if Mr. Benton has a purse large enough to contain 
all this humbug personification of national prosperity. 


Early in the year the largest river steamboat yet built in 
America was launched at the shipyard of William H. Brown. 
Built to make daily trips to Troy, and night trips back to 
New York, it was 330 feet long by deck measurement, and 
36.5 feet wide. Among other deaths Hone notes (Jan. 19) that 
of Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and “greatly respected as a man of talents, learning, and high 
national character.” He describes at length a great temperance 
celebration held on Feb. 22 at the Tabernacle, the occasion 
being the presentation of a fine standard to the Washington 
Temperance Guards. It was an interesting evidence of the grow- 
ing strength of the anti-liquor movement. “The ruling themes 
which exercised the eloquence of half a dozen orators and the 
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voices of an hundred male and female vocalists were Washington 
and water, the triumphs of temperance and the prowess of 
patriotism. The total abstinence men, among whom is the 
learned and eloquent Chancellor Frelinghuysen of the New York 
University (in whose address were some beautiful passages), 
would fain claim the pater putriae as a cold water man.” 

At the end of January the naval court of inquiry submitted 
its report on the Somers case, which was not made public, but 
which was understood to be unanimously and entirely favorable 
to Mackenzie and his officers. At Capt. Mackenzie’s request, he 
was then brought before a court-martial, in order to make his 
exculpation complete. This trial dragged its slow length along 
through February and most of March. The American public 
quickly lost interest in the matter. The London press, however, 
was giving it much space, and was assailing Capt. Mackenzie 
with the epithets of “murderer,” “coward,” and “fool.” The 
navy and the governmental institutions of the United States 
were at the same time derided and attacked by British journal- 
ists. Hone was particularly angry because “the editor of the 
infamous Herald blazons these offensive articles in the public 
view with evident satisfaction, and makes their publication the 
ground of insulting remarks to the court.” In the diarist’s 
opinion, of course quite unjust, Bennett had probably been 
bribed. Hone did not feel altogether sure that Mackenzie was 
blameless. He wished there were fuller and better evidence of 
an overt act of mutiny. But he was certain that the captain’s 
motives had been unimpeachable, and he was indignant that a 
pack of irresponsible Britons should seize the opportunity to 
revile America, with nauseous diatribes, “and that a wretch 
should be found among us base enough to ladle them out to the 
last loathsome drop.” 


Thursday, March 2.—Cabimet Changes. In the wayward, 
unsettled, inconsistent reign of President Tyler there are 
reports almost daily of changes in the counting-house ; Web- 
ster going out, Spencer promoted, Cushing coming in, etc., 
and to-day’s news makes stale that of yesterday ; but at least 
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one change is certain. The Boss with his usual self-satisfied 
conceit having differed from his principal cash-keeper (Mr. 
Forward, the Secretary of the Treasury),:and contradicted 
some of his calculations . . . the latter takes the pen from 
behind his ear, gives his master the key of the iron chest, 
and tells him plainly he may get somebody else to take care 
of his empty money bags. 

Monday, March 6.—Adjournment of Congress. The 
House of Representatives and the Senate adjourned on 
Saturday; so there is an end of the Congress which floated 
into power on the great Harrison wave of 1840—the people’s 
Congress, from which so much was expected, but which by 
untoward circumstances, by treason, misplaced confidence, 
and unchastened ambition has been thwarted and check- 
mated at every move; which has done little to redeem its 
pledges, and of that little has undone much. Like a goodly 
vessel, the pilot lost overboard, the rudder broken, and sey- 
eral of the crew in a state of mutiny, but with timbers sound, 
chart accurate, and a voyage planned which could not fail 
to prove profitable to the owners, she was soon cast adrift, 
made no headway, and has at last returned into port to 
refit, and if possible to recommence her voyage under bet- 
ter officers and crew. Much of this, however, will depend 
upon the owners, and they are not much to be relied upon. 
The closing scene in the House of Representatives was 
marked by less asperity of feeling than might have been 
expected from the previous squabbles of the members. They 
seemed to be afraid to trust themselves and so, like wise 
men, they opened the galleries and laid themselves under 
petticoat government. 

But the prettiest political exhibition was in the Senate, 
where Mr. Tyler ran upon the spikes in every direction. 
Henry A. Wise was nominated thrice as Minister to France 
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in place of General Cass, and thrice rejected. On the first 
vote he had twelve, on the second seven, and on the third 
two! Caleb Cushing, another recreant Whig, was also thrice 
nominated Secretary of the Treasury in place of Mr. For- 
ward, and thrice rejected ; each time, as in the case of Wise, 
by a diminished vote. The Senate thereby administered a 
deserved rebuke to the ill-mannered pertinacity of Mr. 
Tyler. Finally John C. Spencer was nominated Secretary of 
the Treasury, and confirmed by a close vote of 22 to 20. 

Thursday, March 9.—I dined with Mr. William B. Astor 
in his noble mansion in Lafayette Place, one of the finest 
houses in the city. 

Friday, March 10.—Launch of the Liverpool. I witnessed 
yesterday the launch of the Liverpool, a noble ship of 1,150 
tons, built for the new Liverpool line of Woodhull & 
Minturn. She was built by Bell & Brown, and launched from 
their extensive dockyard, foot of Houston Street, East 
River. It was a beautiful exhibition. She is the largest packet 
ship yet built; her figurehead is a fine full-length figure of 
Jenkinson, late Earl of Liverpool, in his peer robes, taken 
from an accurate likeness of that distinguished British Min- 
ister. What must John Bull think of these superb specimens 
of Yankee skill and enterprise, arriving in his ports one 
after another, and each more admirable than all that went 
before it? If we run in debt in some States of the Union 
more than we can pay, we have something to show for it by 
sea and by land, and like Dickens’s raven we say, “never die 
yet.” 

Tuesday, March 14.—Mr. Webster. The Madisonian, the 
organ of Mr. Tyler in Washington, which speaks his lan- 
guage, supports his doctrines, and registers his edicts, has 
the following official notice on Saturday: “Mr. Webster has 
expressed a wish, because of certain considerations well 
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understood between the President and himself, and which 
did not in the least affect their public or private relations, 
to retire from the Cabinet. The President has been pleased 
to grant him permission to retire. This fact was publicly 
stated in the Senate; and it was declared by a Senator au- 
thorized to do so that Mr. Webster would retire in thirty 
days after Mr. Cushing’s confirmation.” 

O Gog and Magog! John Tyler pleased to grant Daniel 
Webster permission to retire from office! Daniel Webster, 
the personification of pure Whig principles, consorting with 
treachery and corruption—a giant shrinking before a dwarf 
—Daniel Webster standing, cap in hand, before John Tyler 
like a hard-pressed schoolboy, asking from the pedagogue 
permission to go out! But it may be that necessity, which we 
are told knows no laws, and which bows the neck of pride 
to the footstool of imbecile power, may have something to do 
with the humiliation of intellectual greatness. 

Saturday, March 18.—Tyler Meeting. There was a gen- 
eral meeting of the Tyler men last evening at the Taber- 
nacle. Mr. Caleb Cushing, the apostate Whig, the man of 
two votes in the Senate, made a speech in favor of Mr. 
Tyler, but the whole affair was one of noise, riot, and con- 
fusion. A large proportion of the assembled multitude con- 
sisted of regular Whigs and Loco-focos, neither of whom in 
my judgment had a right to be there. But so it was, and 
every shout for Tyler was drowned by a louder one for Clay, 
and three cheers for “the patriotic no-party President” were 
sure to be followed by nine for “the farmer of Ashland,” 
and so the meeting broke up with no demonstration for Mr. 
Tyler, and served only to prove the allegiance and servility 
of the officeholders. 

Tuesday, March 21.—Clay Ball. Gen. Harrison was sung 
into the Presidency, and if Mr. Clay should succeed it will 
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be effected in some degree by dancing. . . . Clay balls are 
quite in vogue. They answer a good purpose; for while they 
assist by a little surplus of funds to furnish the ways and 
means of electioneering, they enlist the women on our side, 
and wives and daughters are famous auxiliaries in a right- 
eous cause, and good supporters of a tottering conscience. 

I went last evening by invitation to one of those political 
jollifications, given by the Clay Club of the third ward at 
Washington hall. The large ballroom was handsomely 
decorated and well filled. There was a fair collection of 
ladies, some of whom were fair, dressed generaily without 
much pretension and of modest deportment; but the male 
division of the dancing part of the company would hardly 
have passed muster in former days at the Bath assemblies, 
when Beau Nash was the arbiter elegantiarum, or at present 
in the courtly saloons of Almack’s. Colored handkerchiefs 
and unpolished boots declared the determination of their 
wearers not to be laid neck and heel by the mandates of 
fashion; and O Terpsichore! how they did dance! Their in- 
dependent ears scorned to be controlled by the arbitrary 
measures of the music, and their pliant legs described every 
letter in the alphabet from A to Z. But it went off very 
well. The elderly ladies were pleased with their children, 
the young ones with their beaux, and the beaux with them- 
selves. The Whig common councilmen and other politicians 
gave their august countenance with solemn jocularity to the 
affair as a piece of political machinery, and the third ward 
gets $250 towards the charter election. 


On March 22 Hone recorded that the court-martial of Capt. 
Mackenzie of the Somers had come to an end. He had been 
present the previous day to hear the reading of Mackenzie’s 
defense, which occupied an hour and a half. “Never was an 
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audience more attentive, and from the indications I observed, 
never was there one better prepared for a verdict of complete 
and honorable acquittal—a result of which I think there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt.” Some passages in the defense were 
genuinely eloquent. The lawyer who had written it, George 
Griffin, drew a graphic picture of the terrible results that 
might have ensued if Mackenzie had not acted instantly and se- 
verely. “I suppose that the execution had not taken place; that 
the unconfined malcontents had risen and released the pris- 
oners ; that the mutiny had triumphed, and the brig been turned 
into a piratical cruiser; that the faithful officers and members 
of the crew had been all massacred, except the commander 
alone; that, from a refinement of cruelty, the pirates had spared 
his ertines life and sent him on shore that he might be forced 
to wend home his solitary way, and become himself the dis- 
graced narrator of what would then have been indeed ‘the 
tragedy of the Somers’ with what a burst of indignation would 
the country have received his narrative!” The court martial’s 
verdict, when reached, was sent to Washington sealed, but few 
doubted that it carried a complete exoneration. 

Meanwhile the city campaign was again under way. The dis- 
heartened Whigs had nominated Robert Smith for mayor, and 
the Democrats had again put up Robert H. Morris. 


April 10.—Naval Court-Martial. The agitation of the 
public mind in relation to the trial of Commander Mackenzie 
is put to rest by the promulgation of the decision of the 
court-martial. The character of the navy is sustained and 
the majesty of the laws vindicated by the full and honorable 
acquittal of the accused from all the charges brought against 
him. This verdict is approved and confirmed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the gallant officer who has 
been the subject of these investigations is relieved from the 
anxiety which his unpleasant situation has caused him, ex- 
cept the painful reflection arising from the necessary act 
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of severe discipline which he was called upon to per- 
form by the circumstances in which he was unfortunately 
placed. 

April 12.—The Election. Tout perdu, sauf Vhonneur. 
. . - Morris is elected mayor by 6,000 majority, and the 
Loco-focos have carried twelve aldermen and fourteen as- 
sistants out of seventeen in each board. . . . There has 
never been an election in which frauds have been so openly 
and shamefully practiced. Under the present system no re- 
straint nor check upon illegal voting can ever be rendered 
available. I am thoroughly convinced that it is impossible 
for the country to sustain itself against the desolating ef- 
fect of universal suffrage. Public virtue is the only founda- 
tion of a republican form of government, and that is utterly 
swept away. The edifice must fall; what comes next? And 
through what scenes of blood and violence are we to pass 
before we settle down into the death-like paralysis of despotic 
power? The old-fashioned honest men of both parties (for 
there are honest men in both) have nothing to say in the 
matter. The power is in the hands of a rabble, vile and sav- 
age as the canaille of the Faubourg St. Antoine at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution. .. . 

Thursday, May 11.—A letter is published, signed by 
three hundred merchants and others of our most respectable 
citizens, addressed to Commander Alexander S. Mackenzie, 
expressing their approval of his conduct in the unhappy 
affair of the mutiny on board the Somers, and their con- 
gratulations on his honorable acquittal by the court of in- 
quiry and courtmartial. His answer to this high compliment 
is much better written and in better taste than his un- 
fortunate statement made to the government on his arrival. 
. . . The merchants have raised a sum of money by sub- 
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scription to pay the lawyers’ fees and other charges at- 
tending the trials; but this fact is delicately kept out of 
view in the correspondence. 

Saturday, May 13.—New Volwme. The last page of 
volume twenty is filled and finis written upon the closing 
line. . . . Taxes are doubled and rents reduced one-half. 
From the stagnation of business gold and silver are plenty 
as culinary metals, which is no benefit to me, as I have noth- 
ing to buy it with, and stocks have risen greatly—a natural 
consequence of the redundancy of the precious metals—with- 
out enriching me, for I have none to be enhanced by it. All 
I have to do is to pray for resignation under my losses and 
disappointments, and gratitude for the blessings which I 
still enjoy ; among which are to be enumerated my own good 
health and that of my family, a tolerably good name, and a 
quiet conscience. 

Monday, May 15.—Riot. The passage of the Harlem 
Railroad through some of the streets has always been un- 
popular, and I think deservedly so. It is an inconvenient ob- 
struction, and injurious to the property in the streets 
adjacent; and with all the care and prudence which might 
be, but which I doubt is not always exercised by the con- 
ductors, accidents will frequently occur, especially on Sun- 
day afternoons when the cars return into the heart of the 
city overloaded with passengers who have been Sabbath- 
breaking in the country, and many of whom are not in a con- 
dition to take proper care of themselves. I do not object to 
an innocent enjoyment of the pleasures of a short excursion 
into the neighboring country; I object to a concentration 
of hundreds of half-drunken apprentice boys and women of 
light character. .. . 

Sitting at Chancellor Kent’s yesterday about sunset, a 
long train of cars passed downward loaded as I have de- 
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scribed. One of them, it appears, while on its passage 
through Center Street near Anthony Street, a spot of all 
others where King Mob has established his throne, ran over 
or overthrew or knocked over or frightened over a little girl 
of eleven years of age, one of the scions of Anthony Street 
royalty. She was hurt and carried to the hospital, and a re- 
port soon obtained belief that both legs were dissevered by 
the wheels of the car. The subjects of the sovereign took up 
the matter, attempted to tear up the rails, assailed the cars 
with brickbats and stones, and a very tolerable riot was got- 
ten up in a very short time, but was checked by the timely 
interference of the police in whose precincts the battle com- 
menced. 

Saturday, May 20.—French Opera. A French operatic 
corps, lately arrived from New Orleans, commenced their 
performances last evening at Niblo’s with a prospect of 
great success. I have seen several good judges of such mat- 
ters who speak in terms of unqualified approbation of the 
company. The little man has made a good hit, as he gen- 
erally does and always deserves to. 

Tuesday, May 23.—Died this morning at his seat in 
Westchester County, Mr. Peter Lorillard, in the eightieth 
year of his age. He was last of the three brothers of that 
name, himself the eldest—Peter, George, and Jacob—all 
rich men; he the richest. He was a tobacconist and his mem- 
ory will be preserved in the annals of New York by the 
celebrity of “Lorillard’s Snuff and Tobacco.” He led people 
by the nose for the best part of a century, and made his 
enormous fortune by giving them that to chew which they 
could not swallow. 

Wednesday, May 24.—Mr. Webster. Mr. Webster, ac- 
companied by some of the LeRoys, went down on Long 
Island fishing yesterday. His object, I suppose, is to get 
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away from the crowd who press upon him here and to pre- 
pare his thoughts in retirement and quiet for the address 
which he is to deliver ‘hext month on the occasion of the 
celebration of the completion of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, on which occasion President Tyler, the heads of de- 
partments, and many other distinguished characters are ex- 
pected to be present. Mr. Tyler’s officeholders must hold 
themselves in readiness to receive him with all due reverence 
on his transit through New York, for woe be to him whose 
stubborn knee and ungrateful neck refuse to do proper 
homage to the master whose livery they wear. 

Tuesday, May 30.—Death of Noah Webster. Died on 
Sunday evening at his residence, New Haven, Conn., Noah 
Webster, LL.D., in the 85th year of his age. He was a lawyer, 
schoolmaster, grammarian, and lexicographer, a man of 
great learning, deep research, and laborious investigation ; 
a patriot of the Revolution, in which he also took a part as a 
volunteer while yet a junior student in Yale College; a stiff 
Federalist and Washingtonian, a cause which he supported 
by his writings with great ability in his younger days, and 
in which good, old-fashioned faith he was content to die. As 
an author he was best known by his works on elementary 
education, and his fame will rest principally on his ‘“Web- 
ster’s Spelling-Book” and ‘“Webster’s Dictionary.” 

Saturday, June 3.—The cold this week has been so great 
as to require fires with little interruption. The frost on 
Thursday night was severe in parts of the country adjacent 
to New York. On Long Island the ground was frozen (as 
Mr. Carman informed me this morning in the market) and 
much injury done to the garden vegetables and early fruits. 
The effect of this is experienced in the enhanced price of 
asparagus, which has doubled since last week. 

Monday, June 5.—Attended the monthly meeting of the 
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trustees of Columbia College. Dr. Tellkampf, at present a 
professor in Union College, was elected professor of the 
German language. He is an amiable gentleman of high 
literary acquirements, with an abundance of the best cre- 
dentials from the German universities as well as those of 
our country, in both of which he has been advantageously 
employed. How different is the estimate which men make of 
the sum required to fill the measure of their desires! The 
interest of the $20,000 left by Mr. Gebhard to found this 
professorship can never be more than $1200, and this of 
course is the maximum of the new professor’s stipend; and 
here is a gentleman in the prime of life, endowed with the 
fruits of long and laborious study, willing to settle down 
upon this small salary, perhaps for life, and considers him- 
self as rich in its enjoyment as Mr. Astor with his ten or 
fifteen millions. And so in fact he is; his desires will all be 
gratified, and in the old woman’s homely phraseology, 
‘‘What is the use of money, only for its useness?” 
Thursday, June 8.—In the packet George Washington, 
which sailed yesterday for Liverpool, went passengers Thur- 
low Weed and Mr. Schoolcraft of Albany. The former is the 
able and influential editor of the Albany Evening Journal, 
a firm supporter of the Whig cause; somewhat of a radical, 
however, and in Whig times Gov. Seward’s conscience keeper. 
In the same ship went two Roman Catholic Bishops, Hughes 
of this diocese and Purcell of Ohio. I do not believe that Mr. 
Weed is an adjunct of the right reverend apostles of papacy, 
or that he is to assist them in preparing a report to the 
sovereign pontiff of their successful efforts to introduce the 
true faith into this susceptible country by means of a 
judicious exercise of the political influence of their band of 
foreign dictators. But this I do believe, that he by his late 
efforts and the late governor by his, have done more to give 
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efficacy to this mischievous foreign influence than any other 
two men in the State. As for Bishop Hughes, he deserves a 
cardinal’s hat at least for what he has done in placing Irish 
Catholics upon the necks of native New Yorkers. 

Gov. Seward presided last night at a meeting of Irish 
repealers, and made a speech and assented to resolutions 
subversive of union and encouraging rebellion in a country 
with which we have just been kissing and making friends; 
an impertinent interference, unbecoming a private citizen, 
but doubly mischievous in one who has so recently filled 
the distinguished office of Governor. ) 

Monday, June 12.—President Tyler’s Visit. The ac- 
cidental President, attended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Postmaster-General, and young Mr. Tyler, made a 
triumphal entry into the good city of New York this 12th 
day of June, on his way to Boston, where he is to be present 
at the great Bunker Hill jubilee and the delivery of Mr. 
Webster’s oration on the 17th. Great preparations were 
made for this auspicious occasion by the civil and military 
authorities. I was honored by an invitation from the joint 
committee of the corporation. But “my arrangements would 
not permit.” I did not go, because I did not choose to pay 
homage to the man who has deceived his friends, and be- 
trayed those who spent time and money and comfort and 
lungs to place him where he is. 


Hone describes the President’s visit to the metropolis in 
rather sarcastic terms. The committee met Tyler at Perth Am- 
boy, there were a dinner and toasts on board the steamboat 
coming up the bay, and after a formal welcome by the mayor 
at the Battery, the President was escorted up Broadway by a 
grand procession. The civilian marchers were mainly Irish, or 
as Hone puts it, “repealers.” Some of the banners bore por- 
traits of Tyler. Others carried pictures of Danicl O’Connell, and 
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compared him with Washington, Still others contained various 
mottoes: “Justice to Ireland”; “Honest John Tyler”; “The 
people must rule—peaceably if they can, forcibly if they 
must.” After all the festivities of the day President Tyler 
showed himself at the theaters to gratify the people, and was 
conducted to his apartments at Howard’s Hotel on Broadway. 
Two days of general visiting and sight-seeing followed. On the 
first Tyler went to the navy yard, and was escorted about the 
harbor by an “aquatic procession,” which Hone tells us was 
very beautiful. On the second he was taken to the chicf public 
institutions, and went to inspect the new Croton reservoir of 
which the city was so proud. 

The diarist did not go to Boston on the 17th to attend the 
great Bunker Hill celebration, made memorable by Webster’s 
fine oration, but he gives a detailed description of the affair 
from the newspapers. The weather was perfect. “The heavens 
and the earth and the works of man all conspired to make the 
affair equal in all respects to the anticipations of those who 
planned and executed it.” Troops from all parts.of New Eng- 
land, with a fine detachment of New York militia, furnished 
a striking military display. Most of the Cabinet was there, 
and of course the President in all his dignity. “And there was 
the immortal Dan, the orator of the day, who added the bright- 
est and the greenest leaf to the chaplet which adorns his brow, 
by the oration with which he invested with the toga virilis the 
monument, the offspring of New England patriotism, in strains 
of eloquence bright and impressive as those in which he an- 
nounced its birth. And there were 107 soldiers of the Revolution, 
of whom thirteen fought in the battle of Bunker Hill on the 
17th of June, 1775; and three, namely A. Bigelow, L. Harring- 
ton, and P. Johnson, were present and mingled in the fight 
when the first blood of the Revolution was shed at Lexington 
in the month of April preceding, when, in the inspiration of 
prophetic patriotism, Samuel Adams exclaimed to his brother 
patriot, John Hancock, ‘O, what a glorious morning is this? 
All accounts agreed that this jubilee was a great affair, even 
for Boston, where they certainly do excel in such matters; and 
as for Webster’s speech, no praise can do it justice, no ex- 
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tract can be fairly made, no passage can be selected as un- 
equaled, while all are unsurpassed in the same great oration.” 

Hone continued much interested in the New Orleans company 
which was giving French opera at Niblo’s, and attended several 
times with enthusiastic gratification. Among the deaths which 
he notes during June were that of Hugh S. Legaré, the Attor- 
ney-General, who was stricken with appendicitis—“inflamma- 
tion of the bowels”—during the Bunker Hill celebration, and 
that of Christian Bergh, who dicd on June 23 at the age of 
eighty-one. Bergh was the oldest ship carpenter in the city, the 
first designer of swift packets, and “the father of that great 
system of naval architecture which has rendered the city of 
New York famous throughout the world.” He was the pioneer, 
writes Hone, in raising “the character of Yankee packet ships 
to a height which as yet has been unapproachced by any foreign 
nation.” As the month closed the diarist recorded the death of 
Thomas Swords, the octogenarian bookseller of the famous 
firm of T. and J. Swords, long the leading dealers in literary 
wares in the city. 


Thursday, June 22.—Repeal Meeting in Boston. Such 
an Irish howl as we had in New York the other day was got- 
ten up in Boston in honor of their “distinguished visitors,” 
and Mr. Robert Tyler, son of the President, heir apparent 
of his office as he thinks, and heir de facto of his talents, 
made a violent inflammatory speech, in which England and 
her throne, her government and her constitution, were at- 
tacked with all the fury of big words, sharp epithets, and 
senseless declamation. The son of the President of the United 
States, under the eye of his father, and as it is understood 
with his sanction, uniting with rebels and disorganizers in 
opposition to their government, and exciting civil war in a 
country with whom we are on terms of amity and friend- 
ship, is in the worst possible taste, to say the least of it; 
but there is reason to fear it is something worse than that. 
I wish with all my heart that the people of England knew 
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what fools these men are—father and son; it might be the 
way to turn their anger into contempt. 

Tuesday, July 4.—I spent a delightful Fourth of July 
at Mr. Grinnell’s, at Throg’s Neck; the old club set had 
been duly warned, and at ten o’clock Prescott Hall and 
Gerard Coster called to take me out. On arriving at Mr. 
Grinnell’s we found our party engaged in pitching quoits 
under the noble trees, with a flowing bowl of champagne 
punch to prepare them for the labors of the day. . . . Our 
dinner was of course excellent, and the drink capital, and we 
left the quantity of the latter considerably diminished on 
coming away. 

Wednesday, July 12.—Washington Allston. This dis- 
tinguished artist died at his residence in Cambridge near 
Boston on Saturday evening last, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. He was a native of Charleston, S. C.; was educated 
at Harvard University, went early in life to England, where 
he became a pupil of Benjamin West, and an associate of 
Reynolds, Fuseli, and the other eminent painters of the 
day. He spent several years in Europe and returned to this 
country one of the most distinguished painters among us. 
It may not be too high praise to say the most distinguished. 
The last twenty-five years of his life were spent in Cam- 
bridge, where he has been employed in his profession, paint- 
ing not much but well. For many years he has had in hand 
a great work, “Belshazzar’s Feast,” which was gotten up 
by the liberal subscriptions of some of the rich men of Bos- 
ton. Great expectations were formed of this painting, which 
was intended as a national specimen of American art; but 
the unaccountable dilatoriness of the artist has left the 
subscribers nothing but “hope deferred” to repay them for 
their advances, and many of them have died without seeing 
the picture, as it is feared the artist has without finish- 
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ing it. Money spent does not excite to exertion so much as 
money expected. Mr. Allston was equally successful in his 
literary as in his artistic labors. ; 

Tom Thumb. I went last evening with my daughter 
Margaret to the American Museum to see the greatest little 
mortal who has ever been exhibited ; a handsome well-formed 
boy, eleven years of age, who is twenty-five inches in height 
and weighs fifteen pounds. I have a repugnance to see hu- 
man monsters, abortions, and distortions . . . but in this 
instance I experienced none of this feeling. Gen. Tom 
Thumb (as they call him) is a handsome, well-formed, 
and well-proportioned little gentlemen, lively, agreeable, 
sprightly, and talkative, with no deficiency of intellect, as a 
phrenologist would certainly infer from his perfectly shaped 
head. At his birth he was of a proper size, but stopped grow- 
ing when five months old, and is now about as large as in- 
fants usually are at that age. His hand is about the size of 
a half dollar and his foot three inches in length, and in 
walking alongside of him, the top of his head did not reach 
above my knee. When I entered the room he came up to me, 
offered his hand, and said, “How d’ye do, Mr. Hone?”—his 
keeper having apprised him who I was. 

Friday, July 14.—Visit to Chancellor Kent. Catharine 
and I went on Wednesday afternoon by the Morris Rail- 
road to make a visit to Chancellor Kent at his delightful 
little cottage at the summit near Chatham in New Jersey. 
. . . He will be eighty years of age on the last day of this 
month, but I cannot believe it. Not only does his well-stored 
mind appear bright and fresh as it ever was (at twenty years 
beyond the period at which the wiseacres of the State of 
New York have decreed that a man is incapacitated by age 
from being chancellor or judge of the supreme court) but 
his physical faculties have experienced no visible declension 
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(except at times a difficulty in hearing). He walks and runs 
erect and with agility. I should be sorry to run a race with 
him of a mile if I had money bet upon it. He busies himself 
about his little Tusculaneum, watering and pruning the 
young trees, gathering the fruit and looking after his one 
wagon and pair of horses; and when fatigued with bodily 
exercises sets his mind to work in writing and reading. He 
eats and drinks and sleeps well; temperate as he always has 
been, but not abstinent, he enjoys a glass of good wine. 
He rises at five o’claek and goes to bed before ten, and some- 
times throws himself at length upon the carpet in the day- 
time, where he sleeps soundly for an hour and rises re- 
freshed and cheerful. 


Hone, who felt ailing in health, went to Saratoga for a week 
late in July, and found the Congress water “restorative as 
Brandreth’s pills.” As table mates he had two good friends, 
James DePeyster Ogden and Daniel Giraud; while there were 
various prominent members of New York society there—Daniel 
Lord and his family, “a large lot of LeRoys,” Richard Haight, 
and so on. The diarist came back on the night boat from Troy, 
had a good sleep, landed at five o’clock in the morning, did his 
marketing at Fulton Market, and was home before the family 
was stirring. This rapidity of travel astonished him, for he 
could remember “when a week was consumed in the voyage to 
Albany and it was a day’s journey (and a hard one, too) from 
thence to Saratoga.” He noted also the fact that Albany had 
lost her old monopoly of navigation. “The superior enterprise 
and public spirit of the Trojans have drawn away travel from 
Albany. Here I have been up the river and returned, stopping 
for a few minutes at the wharf in Albany, but not even landing, 
and continuing my voyage to Troy in going up, and embark- 
ing there in returning, turning a ‘cold shoulder’ upon the good 
old city of the Van.” 

Meanwhile, New York Episcopalians were much excited over 
the question of Puseyism. Two of the ministers had protested 
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against Bishop Onderdonk’s ordination of a young man whom 
they considered tainted with “Romanism.” Hone was busy 
preparing an address to be delivered before, the Mercantile 
Library Association of Boston. A good deal of gossip was heard 
in literary circles regarding the forthcoming publication of 
Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” and how it was to be trans- 
lated into French, Spanish, and German as soon as issued. 
Early in August the New York bar tendered a public dinner, 
with many expressions of veneration and esteem, to Chancellor 
Kent. Another aged statesman, John Quincy Adams, was 
simultancously receiving public honors. ‘This glorious old man, 
the type of the Revolution, the apostle of pure, exalted, genuine 
Republicanism, has been making a tour for the first time to 
the falls of Niagara and Canada,” wrote Hone; “and to the 
honor of our people, and all the people with whom he has come 
in contact, he has been received wherever he went with demon- 
strations of respect.” At Albany his reception was especially 
fervent. 


Saturday, July 29.—Dickens, Boz—For Shame. Dickens 
has just published as one of the chapters of “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit” an account of the arrival of his hero in New York, 
and what he saw, and heard, and did, and suffered, in this 
land of pagans, brutes, and infidels. I am sorry to see it. 
Thinking that Mr. Dickens has been ungenerously treated 
by my countrymen, I have taken his part on most occasions ; 
but he has now written an exceedingly foolish libel upon 
us, from which he will not obtain credit as an author, nor 
as a man of wit, any more than as a man of good taste, good 
nature, or good manners. It is difficult to believe that such 
unmitigated trash should have flown from the same pen that 
drew the portrait of the immortal “Pickwick” and his ex- 
pressive gaiters, the honest locksmith and his pretty Dolly 
of Clerkenwell, and poor little Nell, who has caused so many 
tears to flow. Shame, Mr. Dickens! Considering all that we 
did for you, if, as some folks say, I and others made fools 
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of ourselves to make much of you, you should not afford them 
the triumph of saying, “There! We told you so!” “It serves 
you right!” and such other consolatory phrases. If we were 
fools you were the cause of it, and should have stood by us. 
“Et tu, Brute!’’ 

Tuesday, Aug. 8.—I went down with the girls to see the 
fountain in the Bowling Green which has been lately put 
into operation and plays at night, illuminated with gas 
lights. The jet d’eaw rises from a mass of granite rocks, 
thrown together with an affectation of rude simplicity, 
picturesque perhaps but not beautiful. But the appearance 
at night is novel and attracts crowds of visitors. 

Wednesday, Aug. 9.—The city banks are discounting all 
the paper they can get at four per cent. Money is plenty 
enough for all who have anything to buy it with, but there 
is no confidence in securities. Real estate will not sell, rents 
are greatly reduced and badly paid, and taxes enormously 
increased. The more houses a man has the poorer he is. 

Wednesday, Aug. 30.—Licentiousness of the Press. Com- 
ing from market yesterday I saw on one of the corners a 
placard in large letters: ‘“‘Crim.-con. Reporter, for sale at 
98 Nassau Street. Newsboys supplied at $4 per hundred.” 
This is only a sample of the literary food supplied daily to 
the reading public of this great city—something worse, to 
be sure, than the run of it; but the same character prevails 
in all the transient publications. Licentiousness, no matter 
how disgusting, lies, however glaring, personal abuse with- 
out a shadow of foundation, must be served up to gratify the 
taste of the people, or the papers will not sell. And this is 
the case, too, in a church-going community, which boasts of 
its Sunday Schools and temperance societies. The moral 
sense of a majority of our people is opposed to this enormous 
evil, but none have the courage to come out and assist in 
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putting it down. An association for this object, fearless of 
the attacks of profligate editors and the ridicule of their 
supporters, would do more good at this time than all the 
societies for sending missionaries among the Tartars and 
Scythians, or the total-abstinence men who are working so 
hard in their pious vocation. 

Friday, Sept. 1— Buffalo Hunt. One of those traps to 
catch the sovereigns of New York was set yesterday at 
Hoboken. A buffalo hunt with the lasso was advertised to 
take place “without money and without price,” except what 
was spent in ferriage and groggage. Thirty thousand men, 
women, and children went over, but the hunt turned tail fore- 
most; the buffaloes became the hunters instead of the hunted. 
One of the herd being caught by the lasso broke through the 
enclosure, and followed by the rest dashed into the crowd, 
overturning everything in their way and occasioning such 
screaming and scampering among their persecutors as was 
never before heard of in the peaceful precincts of the Elysian 
fields. One man was killed by falling from a tree to which 
he had fled for refuge. The imprisoned buffalo dragged 
the hunter into a marsh where he left him, and the herd 
cantered off for the Rocky Mountains for aught that is 
known to the contrary. So far as the ferry and the tavern 
were concerned, I presume the speculation turned out as 
well as was anticipated. 

Saturday, Sept. 2.—Rejected of O’Connell. Bennett, the 
editor of the Herald, is on a tour through Great Britain, 
whence he furnishes lies and scandal for the infamous paper 
which has contributed so much to corrupt the morals and 
degrade the taste of the people of New York. If the follow- 
ing article, which is published to-day in the Courier and 
Enquirer, be correct (and it is too circumstantial to admit of 
its being doubted), it will require all his impudence to get 
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over the effects of it. Such a rebuff from such a quarter 
must have been unexpected as it was mortifying. “The re- 
jected of O’Connell” is not an enviable title. The occurrence 
took place at a great repeal meeting held at Dublin on the 
7th of August, at which the “great repealer” was of course 
the most prominent actor. The statement relating to Mr. 
Bennett is as follows: “A gentleman who had for some time 
been sitting beside Mr. O’Connell here addressed Mr. Steele, 
and handing him his card, requested an introduction to Mr. 
O’Connell. Mr. Steele accordingly presented a card, and 
intimated that Mr. James Gordon Bennett of New York 
was present. Mr. O’Connell replied, ‘He is a person with 
whom I can have nothing to do. He is the editor of the New 
York Herald, one of the most infamous gazettes ever printed, 
and I shall have nothing to say to him.’ This was a reception 
that Mr. Bennett did not count upon, and he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to take his departure. The room being very full, his 
movement was much retarded; but by the aid of the chair- 
man, he struggled out amid the groans of the meeting.” 

Since writing the foregoing, I have met with the report of 
a speech of O’Connell’s, made at another meeting in Dublin 
subsequent to that in which Mr. Bennett’s repudiation took 
place. In this speech “the great agitator” relates the cir- 
cumstance and justifies himself in his contumelious treat- 
ment of the Herald man. “TI set him at defiance. And I would 
not consider myself the friend of liberty if, while I attacked 
kings and emperors and great men, I allowed a degraded 
press to pass without expressing for it my contemptuous 
scorn.” 

Tuesday, Sept. 5.—These are glorious times for the 
penny papers. The yellow fever at Rondout, a prolific source 
of lying and vituperation, the quarrel among the Episcopal 
clergy, the squabbles between the Calhounites and the Van 
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Burenites for the Presidential nomination, a great murder 
trial in New Jersey, robbery, forgery, and defalcation—all 
these things furnish food for the taste of our “reading 
public” to repletion. 

Saturday, Sept. 9.—Queen of the West. I went with my 
wife and daughter this morning to visit the last new packet, 
the Queen of the West lately launched from Brown & 
Bell’s yard for Woodhull & Minturn. She is taking in cargo 
and will sail for Liverpool on Saturday next. The improve- 
ment in this class of vessels is so uniform that each one is 
perfect until the next one is built, when perfection itself 
becomes a convertible term. Certain it is that the Queen of the 
West exceeds all others in strength, beauty, and convenience, 
as she does in size. Her burden is 1350 tons, and her length 
198 feet. The length of the gentlemen’s cabin is 60 feet, 
and that of the ladies’ eighteen feet. The staterooms are 
double the size and better arranged than any I have seen. 
But her superiority is not confined to the cabin accommoda- 
tions; those in other parts of the ship are equally good; the 
steerage and forecastle, the kitchens, cooking apparatus, 
and icehouse are admirable. When I went to Liverpool in 
1821 with my friend Captain Rogers in the James Monroe, 
we thought our ship a splendid affair. She was 400 tons 
burden, not one third as large as the Queen. 

Saturday, Sept. 16.—A state of things exists in the com- 
merce of this country unprecedented and worthy to be noted 
down among the memorabilia of the day. This ship [the 
Queen] has taken out to England a cargo consisting of 
articles all (with the exception of the naval stores) of 
Northern production, and the Ashburton, which sailed a day 
or two since, has not a Southern article on board. Not a 
single bale of cotton in both cargoes. The Stephen Whitney 
has only 119 bales of cotton. ... The large shipments 
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of provisions may be accounted for by Sir Robert Peel’s 
new tariff. Cotton is higher in the United States than in 
England, and rising. 

Mr. Webster came in town yesterday on his way to Wash- 
ington. He goes up on Monday to attend the cattle show 
at Rochester, when another great speech will be expected 
—agricultural, statistical, and perhaps a little political. It 
is announced that ex-President Van Buren will be there, and 
Gov. Bouck; but the great Dan will be the lion of the day, 
and of the thousands who go to hear him none will be dis- 
appointed. 

Thursday, Sept. 21.—An Irish repeal meeting was held 
at the Tabernacle yesterday; a convention from the dif- 
ferent States, to play into the hands of O’Connell, and en- 
courage a portion of the subjects of a foreign country with 
whom we have relations of amity and good-fellowship to 
rebel against their government. The whole number of del- 
egates was something over two hundred. Robert Tyler came 
on from Philadelphia at the head of forty delegates, and 
was appointed president of the convention. If the disgrace of 
this silly affair rested upon the head of this silly young man 
and his equally silly father, it would be of little consequence. 
But every citizen of the United States is concerned 
in it, and must participate in the shame brought upon the 
country by this impertinent interference of the Chief Magis- 
trate and his son, whom he is understood to encourage. 

Tuesday, Sept. 26.—Mr. Macready. The tragedian made 
his first appearance last evening in Macbeth. It was a great 
performance, as might be expected, and he had a great 
house, notwithstanding it was the hottest night we have had 
this summer. His next appearance will be in Hamlet to- 
morrow evening. I am invited to meet Mr. Macready at din- 
ner on Thursday at Mr. Colden’s and the following Thurs- 
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day at Mr. Astor’s, but declined both in consequence of my 
projected visit to Boston. 


4 


Hone and his daughter Catharine set off on Sept. 28 for 
Boston, where he was to deliver his Mercantile Library oration. 
They made a leisurely trip of it, for the diarist was eager to 
show Catharine some of the beauties of New England. At Hart- 
ford they went out to see the great plowing match, a feature 
of the agricultural fair then being held there. “Many thousand 
farmers and others were present, vehicles of all descriptions, 
and the plows which contended for the premiums were drawn 
by oxen, every one of which was worthy of being sacrificed to 
the gods.” Hone was particularly struck by one fact, very 
honorable to the people of Connecticut. “In this vast assem- 
blage of persons of all ranks, professions, and ages, there were 
stands with pies, cakes, fruits, and confectionery, but not a 
single drop of liquor of any description. What a change is 
here! and what a cause of exultation that this change is spread- 
ing far and wide over our whole land!” 

The diarist learned in Hartford that they were preparing to 
build a railway from that city to Springfield, a cheap and easy 
undertaking which would be finished in 1844. This would fur- 
nish a continuous road from New Haven to Boston, “by which 
means,” doefully added Hone, “travelers will come from New 
York to Boston by daylight and then good-by to Stonington, 
Newport, and Providence, and good-by to my stock.” He meant 
his stock in the steamship route between New York and Provi- 
dence. 

In Boston there was a great deal of interest. They saw Har- 
rison Gray Otis, of course, and Col. Thomas W. Perkins. In 
fact, Otis took them out to the Perkins mansion in Brookline, 
where Hone was duly impressed by the splendid furnishings, the 
extensive grounds, and the delicious grapes. “It was a pleasant 
sight to witness the meeting of these two gouty old gentlemen,” 
he says. He and Catharine ascended Bunker Hill monument “in 
a sort of cage by steam power,” and came down by 294 steps. 
It was completely finished, and an iron railing was being built 
about it. They also went out to Cambridge and called upon 
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President Quincy, who showed them some of the improvements 
at Harvard College. The new library, with an endowment by 
the late Christopher Gore, had just been finished, and the New 
Yorkers ascertained that it contained 42,000 volumes, in addi- 
tion to which there were some 6,000 in other buildings. “Mr. 
Quincy told me that in an address which he made in assuming 
his office ten years ago,” writes Hone, “he proved that from the 
foundation of the college up to that time $1,800,000 had been 
expended upon it in grants from the State and private benefac- 
tions. O, that poor Columbia could be revived by dews of this 
kind!” 

The Odeon, formerly the Federal Street Theater, was the 
scene of Hone’s speech. A burst of applause greeted his en- 
trance. “My reception was exceedingly flattering,” he states, 
“and during the reading of my address I had the satisfaction to 
perceive that every person in the vast assembly paid the utmost 
attention and not an individual changed his position for an 
hour and twenty minutes, the time which it occupied.” On Oct. 
9, after a stormy trip down the Sound, he and his daughter 
were at home again. 


Wednesday, Oct. 11.—There was a handsome affair 
to-day at Highwood, the splendid seat of Mr. James G. 
King, near Hoboken. I went over at one o’clock with my 
daughter, my son, and Miss Callender. . . . Everything 
was arranged with the good taste and elegance which is to 
be expected from the host and hostess. 

Thursday, Oct. 12.—Martin Chuzzlewit. Speaking of the 
United States, Mr. Dickens says in the story which he is spin- 
ning out in one of the London periodicals, “That republic, 
but yesterday let loose upon her noble course, and but to- 
day so maimed and lame, so full of sores and ulcers, foul to 
the eye and almost hopeless to the sense, that her best friends 
turn from the loathsome scene with disgust.” If the scamp 
had no regard for his own character, he ought to have had 
for ours, who made fools of ourselves to do him honor. 
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Saturday, Oct. 14.—Mr. Macready. I went last evening 
with my daughter to the Park Theater to see Macready for 
the first time. He played Claude Melnotte in the pretty play 
of “The Lady of Lyons’; but I did not like him as well as 
I expected. The part does not suit him; he is too old for it. 
His reading is good, but his love wants tenderness, and his 
sorrow is too obstreperous. The last time I saw this play 
Charles Kean pleased me more in the part of Claude, and 
I should like Wallack still better in it. Lear, Macbeth, 
Richard, and Hamlet are better suited to Mr. Macready. 
When the age is in, love ought to be out. 

Saturday, Oct. 21.—The packet ship Argo arrived this 
morning from Havre. Among the passengers are Mrs. Gen. 
Winfield Scott, and her four daughters. This lady, like 
others of her fashionable countrywomen, preferring France 
to her own country, has expatriated herself for the last five 
years and left her distinguished husband to encounter his 
laborious official duties, his irksome travels from place to 
place, comfortless sojournings in hotels and taverns, and the 
unsocial solitariness of a bachelor’s bed, deprived of the 
solace of a wife’s society, and the endearing caresses of his 
children. The devil take such women. They break their part 
of a solemn contract, and would have no right to complain 
if their husbands were to seek in other arms the comfort 
and consolation which they deny them. 

Wednesday, Oct. 25.—My birthday—I am sixty-three 
years of age, a great part of which have been prosperous 
and happy years; but pecuniary troubles and embarrass- 
ments have embittered the few last, and rendered the re- 
currence of this anniversary anything but a joyous occasion. 
With the perversity of human feelings I am sometimes 
tempted to forget the former blessings of my life in my 
present deprivations, and to overlook those which are still 
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left to me; but I struggle against this rebellion of my na- 
ture, and pray that I may be taught to say, in heart and in 
judgment, “Thy will be done.” It is a consolation to me 
that my wife is better. I think that she will be well again. 
For this I ought to be thankful. My children walk in the 
paths of honor and integrity. This demands my gratitude. 
As far as I know, I am respected by my fellow-citizens, and 
possess the affections of my friends. Why, then, should I 
despond? 

Thursday, Oct. 26.—Hone Club. The members of the 
club dined to-day at Mr. Simeon Draper’s. We had a 
pleasant, jovial dinner in true club style. Seven of the old 
members were present, with a number of other gentlemen. 
The club was reorganized . . . ; the meetings are to take 
place once a fortnight under the old regulations, and each 
member drew for the day on which he was to give the dinner. 

Friday, Oct. 27.—Gen. Bertrand. This fine old veteran 
of the army of Napoleon, who fought in many battles at the 
side of his master and followed him into exile; true to him 
in adversity as in prosperity, and never forsaking his for- 
tunes until death rendered his services no longer necessary 
—this steady follower of the great captain is now in New 
York. He came here from the West Indies by the way of New 
Orleans, on his return to Europe. He is a lion of great mag- 
nitude in our wonder-loving city. Civil and military honors 
were showered upon him; the Corporation, Mayor, and all 
wait upon him. He receives company in the Governor’s room 
in the City Hall. Troops escort him from place to place. He 
visits all the public institutions; is received with military 
honors at the naval and military stations. 

Monday, Oct. 30.—I had a long and interesting visit 
yesterday from the friend and favorite of Napoleon. He 
came to see me, accompanied by Mr. Louis Peugnet. There 
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is much of the affability and bonhomie about this veteran 
soldier which characterized Lafayette, and no more of the 
warrior in his looks or manner than was seen in him. He 
likes to talk about his residence in St. Helena, and told me so 
much of the wonderful man, to whose fortunes in adversity 
as in prosperity, in death as in life, his devotion was un- 
wavering and unceasing, that I could have listened to him 
all day long. It seemed to me as if we had been acquainted 
half our lives. This fine old Frenchman is an interesting link 
in the chain of recollections of modern events, and revives in 
his person the image of his great commander. 

Saturday, Nov. 4.—Daniel O’Connell. This demagogue 
who has reigned so long over his discontented countrymen 
and has made himself the rallying-point of sedition in Ire- 
land, has been stopped in his career by an arrest for treason- 
able practices with several of his-associates, on the eve of the 
great meeting which was to be held in Dublin. There seems 
to be a suspicion that this arrest is not altogether so un- 
pleasant an occurrence to the great liberator as might be 
supposed; there have been symptoms of late of a desire on 
his part to get out of the scrape, and his deluded followers 
are beginning to get tired of him. 

In the meantime O’Connell has left his favorite theme of 
repeal, and amuses his countrymen by abusing the United 
States. He opens his battery upon our most vulnerable point, 
slavery, and advises his disciples here to come out from 
among us. I wish they would take his advice. There is noth- 
ing from which “we would more willingly part withal.” But 
what say Mr. Robert Tyler and his ridiculous father ; Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, who harangues the repealers in a red jacket 
which he ostentatiously wears as a trophy of his victory in 
the pretended killing of Tecumseh; and John McKeon and 
other patriots, who have lauded this O’Connell at the ex- 
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pense of all honest American feeling? Let them hurrah in 
the Park and harangue in the Tabernacle for Ireland and 
O’Connell. But they should, to be consistent, renounce their 
allegiance to this country of slave-holders and tyrants, and 
stand ready, if needs be, to join O’Connell if he should come 
over to mend our manners. This Mr. Tyler hopes to be re- 
elected President, and Col. Johnson is also an aspirant for 
the same office. 

Tuesday, Nov. '7.—The election was held to-day. Besides 
the two great party tickets, there is a new party which has 
polled most unexpectedly five or six thousand votes. They 
call themselves the American party, and are opposed to the 
extension of suffrage to foreigners; their principles as they 
have publicly avowed them are good enough for me. I do 
not desire better Whig doctrine than is contained in their 
circular, and with this powerful demonstration of popular 
opinion in their favor, I should not be surprised if ere long 
they should swallow up the Whig party. This new move- 
ment has occasioned a great defection from both parties. 

Friday, Nov. 10.—Mr. Adams. This eminent statesman, 
who, with all his simple habits and unostentatious manners, 
is as fond of distinction as other people, was so much pleased 
with the honors which were showered upon him wherever he 
went last summer that he is now on a similar tour to Cin- 
cinnati, with the avowed object of assisting in the founda- 
tion of a public work for the promotion of scientific ob- 
jects. The same glorification attends him wherever he goes; 
every city and town at which he arrives sends out its multi- 
tudes to welcome “the old man eloquent.” Guns are fired, 
bells are rung, branches strewed in his path, speeches made 
and answers returned. ... He is a noble specimen of 
straightforward American Republicanism, firm as a rock in 
his principles, as sharp in his angles and as unyielding in 
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his materials, and deserves from the American people all 
the honors they are so fond of bestowing and he of receiving. 

Thursday, Nov. 16.—I have engaged myself most actively 
in the business of getting up a fire and marine insurance 
company on the mutual plan, of which I am to be president 
and Mr. John C. Delprat vice-president. The charter was 
obtained last winter; the style of the company is the Amer- 
ican Mutual Insurance. My friends have embarked zealously 
with me in the undertaking, especially those two capital 
fellows, Moses H. Grinnell and Samuel G. Howland, who 
accompany me all over among the merchants to obtain their 
signatures. They work for me with all the zeal and industry 
which they could display if they alone were to be bene- 
fited by the success of the enterprise; and under such aus- 
pices and with such fellow laborers I should be inclined to 
think we may succeed. It would be an eligible situation, hon- 
orable and lucrative, but I have been so unfortunate of late 
that I dare not hope. 

Friday, Nov. 17.—‘Sending Coals to Newcastle.’ One 
of the great articles of exportation to Great Britain at the 
present time is cheese. Who would ever have thought of 
John Bull eating Yankee cheese? It sells in England at 
forty to fifty cents a hundred pounds, which pays freight 
and charges, and leaves Brother Jonathan a pretty good 
profit. This is a strange turn in commercial operations, 
but does not illustrate so forcibly the saying at the head 
of this article as a circumstance of which I am informed. 
The Prince Albert, Grinnell, Minturn & Co.’s splendid new 
ship, which sails on her first voyage on the first day of next 
month, takes out as freight a quantity of anthracite coal! 
America shipping coal to England! Who knows how soon 
we may fit out Chinamen with outward cargoes of tea con- 
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signed to the successors of our old acquaintances Houqua, 
Chinqua, & Co.! 

Saturday, Nov. 25.—Mr. Wallack and Charles Clinton 
dined with us. Wallack delighted us with recitations and 
dramatic readings. He was exceedingly agreeable, more so 
perhaps than he would have been in a larger party. 

Monday, Nov. 27.-_I went with Grinnell on board his 
splendid new packet ship Prince Albert, which is loading 
to sail on her first voyage to London on Friday next. She 
is equal to the noblest; the best and most beautiful of her 
unrivaled class. This vessel is taking one of those anomalous 
cargoes which we send nowadays to John Bull, consisting 
of provisions, oil, lard, oilcakes, cheese, coals, and Yankee 
clocks. This last is one of the triumphs of Yankee skill and 
ingenuity. Five hundred thousand clocks are made annually 
in Connecticut. I saw one of these clocks the other day in 
a merchant’s counting house. It was enclosed in a handsome 
mahogany case, with a looking-glass plate in front, as fair 
a face as many of its betters can boast, keeps good time 
and goes well, of which it gives striking proofs; and all this 
costs $1.75. John Bull thought when he first traded in this 
article at $7 or $8 that Brother Jonathan had stolen them. 
They seized some at the custom house in Liverpool as un- 
dercharged. But Jonathan told them he would supply them 
with as many as they wanted at half the price. 

“An eagle towering in his pride of place.” A circum- 
stance occurred on Saturday which among the ancient 
Romans would have been considered an omen of high im- 
portance. Augurs and soothsayers would have drawn from 
it presages of victory and triumph, and legions would have 
marched with confidence under its auspices. A large eagle, 
after sailing in the air of this busy city, so unlike his usual 
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haunts, until his gyrations had attracted the notice of a 
large number of spectators, perched upon the truck of the 
foremast of the Prince Albert, now preparing for her first 
voyage, at the wharf in South Street near Fulton market. 
He sat there for some time, looking down in solemn dignity 
upon the busy scenes beneath him, and wondering, I sup- 
pose, how the “unfeathered bipeds” could make such fools 
of themselves. After resting himself sufficiently he spread 
his wings and took to flight again; not, however, without 
receiving a shot from some fellow below (privileged to kill 
game, I presume) which made the feathers fly a little, but 
did not impede the progress of the “bird of Jove.” 

Ole Bull. The ravishment of the musical dilettanti had 
reached its highest pitch by the power of M. Artot’s violin, 
when here comes another performer on the same instrument, 
with the unmusical name at the head of this article—a Nor- 
wegian bull, who drives monsieur out of the arena, and roars 
so much louder that his performance is all “‘fiddle-de-dee.” 
The last man appeared at the Park Theater on Saturday 
evening, and all agreed that his performance is admirable. 
I presume he is the best violinist (how much prettier that 
word is than fiddler) now living. Wallack says he plays 
better than Paganini did. 


Hone was able to announce at the close of November that 
the new mutual insurance company, designed to restore his 
shattered fortunes, was a complete success. No less than $220,- 
000 had been subscribed, or $20,000 more than the charter re- 
quired. They had taken rooms in the Exchange on Wall Strect, 
and expected to go to work as soon as they could organize a 
board of trustees. Hone’s salary, as president, was fixed at 
$3500 a year. In the formation of this company his admiring 
and affectionate associates of the Hone Club had lent inval- 
uable assistance. 

Among other events of the season mentioned by Hone were 
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the death of Col. John Trumbull, the painter and Revolution- 
ary veteran, at the age of eighty-seven; the arrival from Bel- 
gium of still another famous musician, Henri Vieuxtemps; and 
the publication of Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” or rather 
the first of the three large octavo volumes of which it was to 
consist. Prescott sent a copy to Hone with a courteous note. 


Saturday, Dec. 23.—New England Society. The anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims was celebrated in 
greater style than usual, and the éclat of the occasion was 
enhanced by the presence of Messrs. Webster and Choate, 
of Massachusetts, and Evans, of Maine. The oration was 
delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle by Mr. Choate. The 
subject, of course, was the landing of the Pilgrims, and never 
has this fruitful and exciting theme given scope to anything 
more thrilling, eloquent, and affecting than this splendid 
address. The other performances, consisting of several orig- 
inal hymns and choruses, were in good taste. The Taber- 
nacle was full, notwithstanding the rain, which was hard 
and incessant. Having joined in the exercises in the former 
part of the day, I finished at the great dinner, which was 
given at the Astor House, and by one o’clock this morning, 
at which time I came away, was as good a Yankee as ever 
ate pumpkin pie on Thanksgiving Day. 

There was, of course, a great deal of speaking; some 
very good. Mr. Choate was short, but brilliant and effec- 
tive; Mr. Evans, not as good as I expected; Dr. Wainwright 
happy; and Mr. Henry W. Bellows, the Unitarian clergy- 
man, one of the very best of the day. Being called upon, I 
gave as a toast: “New England, and New England clocks; 
their striking qualities enhanced by the modesty which 
prompts them to place their hands before their faces. They 
look well, perform well, and speak well, and are less ex- 
pensive than any others equally valuable of their species.” 
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The Princeton Disaster; Anneaation of Texas; 
Polk Defeats Clay 


The New Year was the happiest Hone had witnessed in a 
long time. His insurance company was fairly launched and had 
begun writing policies, Its list of directors read like a directory 
of the eminent business men of the city, and Hone, who was 
especially grateful to his friends Moses Grinnell and Samuel 
Howland, declared that the most gratifying feature of the 
enterprise was the.evidence of general cordiality and affection 
toward him which it had disclosed. His new salary was not large, 
but it would remove all anxiety from his mind. 

New Year’s Day was bright, clear, and bracing, and every- 
one turned out in good spirits. “New York seemed to enjoy 
a general carnival,” writes Hone. “Broadway, from one end to 
the other, was alive with private carriages, omnibuses, cabs, 
and curricles, and lines of pedestrians fringed the carriage- 
ways. There must have been more visiting than on any former 
New Year’s Day. I was out more than five hours, and my 
girls tell me they received one hundred and sixty-nine visits.” 
The diarist was pleased that the old New York custom was so 
well kept up. Foreigners were delighted with it. “There is so 
much of life and spirit and heartiness in it, that it is to be 
hoped no freak of fashion will ever interpose to prevent its 
observance.” 

In his comments on the business outlook the diarist was still 
a bit pessimistic. His own new income had come in the nick of 
time, for in recent months, what with rising taxes and falling 
rents, “my revenue has been insufficient to pay the interest of 
my loans.” Many were in the same boat with himself. However, 
people had perforce learned the lesson of economy, and were 
at last practicing it. His own family expenses had been reduced 
one half from what they were seven years earlier. The skies 
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returning into its own channels, commerce reviving, and con- 
fidence gaining strength; and if all these encouraging appear- 
ances shall be realized, speculation, extravagance, and rash- 
ness, there is reason to fear, will follow in their train. The 
stream, in this busy trading community of ours, may run dry 
for a while, but it never returns without a freshet.” 

New York was still talking of the marvelous violin concerts 
of Ole Bull at the Park Theater, and Henri Vieuxtemps at the 
Tabernacle. Meanwhile Macready, whom Hone considered the 
greatest of living tragedians, was playing his finest parts to 
very indifferent audiences. The theater was still unfashionable, 
while the foreign violinists were the height of fashion. Other 
events of the day which attracted notice were the appointment 
of a new British Minister, Richard Packenham; the announce- 
ment of the Hon. W. C. Rives of Virginia, a Democrat, that he 
would support Henry Clay for President in preference to Van 
Buren—an indication, in Hone’s eyes, that the Southern Demo- 
crats, including Calhoun, were not going to let a Northerner be 
rammed down their throats at the coming Baltimore conven- 
tion; and the departure of Gen. Tom Thumb to begin the con- 
quest of England. 


Monday, Jan. 15.—My daughter Catharine, Robert and 
I went to a bachelors’ party this evening at Mr. Caselli’s. 
It was the most elegant affair I remember to have wit- 
nessed. The rooms superbly ornamented and lighted; Mme. 
Castellan sang and played in the intervals of the dance; 
each lady on her entrance received a bouquet; and japon- 
icas and other rare and beautiful flowers and plants were 
tastefully placed all over the house. The supper was in the 
utmost perfection of taste and elegance. 

Saturday, Jan. 27.—Christmas Carols. Dickens has been 
writing a little thing called “Christmas Carols,” which is 
published by the Harpers in a pamphlet, price six cents, 
and in the Sun newspaper, with plenty of other matter, for 
three cents. For its intrinsic merit it is worth as many dol- 
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lars. It is a perfect jewel, an opal with light beaming from 
every part; one of those quaint, simple, affecting things 
which make you laugh and cry to your heart’s content, and 
then wonder how you could laugh and cry so much over 
thirty pages of nothing at all. But this is a miniature 
“Oliver Twist,” fresh from the same casket which produced 
the “Pickwick Papers,” and sparkling with the same mild 
radiance. What a pity that his ill-will toward the United 
States should lead him to deal in stupid vituperation against 
a country the people of which certainly did not deserve 
it from his hands (though it must be confessed that the 
way we pirate his works and sell the coinage of his brain 
at three cents a volume is not calculated to keep him in good 
humor). — 

Tuesday, Jan. 30.—I have finished reading Prescott’s 
> and am greatly pleased with it. It 
is full of information, much of it new, and full of instruc- 


“Conquest of Mexico,’ 
> 


tion. Higher praise need not be bestowed upon this work 
than that it is worthy of the author of “Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” I intend hereafter to say something more on this 
subject if I ever should get time, but the duties of my of- 
fice have greatly abridged my opportunities to keep up 
this diary. It would be a sad discomfort to me to be com- 
pelled to discontinue it, nor will I so long as the ability 
to write at night is spared to me. 

Saturday, Feb. 3.—Death of a Patriot. Died yesterday 
Benjamin Romaine, aged eighty-two years. This octoge- 
narian was formerly a Democrat of the right stamp, a friend 
of the people and a patriot of the first water. He got an 
act of the legislature appropriating a goodly sum to dis- 
inter the bones of the martyrs for liberty who died on board 
the prison ships at the Wallabout, and to erect a mausoleum 
over them near the scene of their sufferings in the flesh. He 
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made a grand funeral procession through the streets of 
New York, with coffins and hearses and banners inscribed 
with 11,500 martyrs, with scarfs of hum-hum, most appro- 
priately named, and cotton gloves, white as the bones, and 
other habiliments of woe; and then buried the bones in his 
cellar, or some other ignoble spot, and put the money in 
his pocket, from whence it never again emerged. 

Monday, Feb. 5.—Business Redivivus. The receipts at 
the New York Custom House for the month of January 
amount to the enormous sum of $1,876,000. . . . Business 
has certainly revived greatly; the speculations in cotton 
have given animation to trade, and created a demand for 
money; and store and office rents have risen in anticipa- 
tion of a good spring business. 

Wednesday, Feb. 28.—Nicholas Biddle died yesterday 
morning at Andalusia, his country seat on the banks of 
the Delaware eighteen miles below Philadelphia. Mr. Biddle 
was born in 1786. His father was a worthy of the Revolu- 
tion, and the family have ever been known as staunch Whigs 
of the right sort. In the year 1804 he went out to France 
with General Armstrong, studied law on his return, was 
subsequently member of the Assembly and of the Senate 
of Pennsylvania. In 1819 he was appointed a government 
director of the Bank of the United States, and in 1823, on 
the resignation of Langdon Cheves, was elected president 
of that institution. 

The result of this last responsible trust is a matter of 
history, and a sad page it is in the history of this country: 
the record of ruin and distress to thousands here and in 
Europe, moistened with the tears of widows and orphans, 
and sullied with reproaches and vituperations which un- 
happily attach to the national character, and of which every 
American citizen is compelled to take his share. How much 
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of all this is to be charged to the ungovernable passion of 
General Jackson, and how much to the uncompromising 
pertinacity of Mr. Biddle, is a question in which personal 
prejudice and party predilection are so much mixed up that 
the present generation can never come to a just decision. 
Posterity, not being so immediately interested, will come to 
better conclusions on the subject. One thing is certain: that 
between them they caused a shock to be given to commercial 
credit, a stab to national character, and ruin to innumer- 
able families, which the grave cannot hide nor party spirit 
palliate. 

The great financier is no more. He whose appearance in 
Wall Street at a certain period broke like a ray of sun- 
shine through the clouds of financial difficulty; he whose 
word established and overthrew banks, whose fiat governed 
the rate of exchange and regulated the price of cotton, is 
now laid low. “And none so poor to do him reverence.” 
He left, amongst a host of enemies, a few firm friends, who 
lament the misfortunes which attended his management, but 
are unwilling to attribute them to his incapacity or im- 
prudence, and entertain no doubts of his honesty. 

Bryant, the editor of the Evening Post, in an article 
of this day, virulent and malignant as are usually the 
streams which flow from that polluted source, says that Mr. 
Biddle “died at his country seat, where he had passed the 
last of his days in elegant retirement, which, if justice had 
taken place, would have been spent in the penitentiary.” 
This is the first instance I have known of the vampire of 
party spirit seizing the lifeless body of its victim before 
its interment, and exhibiting its bloody claws to the view 
of mourning relatives and sympathizing friends. How such 
a blackhearted misanthrope as Bryant should possess an 
imagination teeming with beautiful poetical images aston- 
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ishes me; one would as soon expect to extract drops of honey 
from the fangs of a rattlesnake. 

Thursday, Feb. 29.—The Princeton Disaster. Horrible! 
Most horrible! An express arrived at two o’clock bringing 
an account of an awful disaster which occurred yesterday 
about four p.m., on board Capt. Stockton’s steam-frigate 
Princeton—the vessel which was here a few weeks ago, fitted 
up with Ericsson’s propellers, and carrying an enormous 
wrought-iron gun, which threw, by the force of forty-five 
pounds of powder, a ball of proportionate size three miles 
at each discharge. This murderous projectile was called 
“The Peacemaker”; and most deplorably has it earned its 
name, by making in an instant the peace of several of the 
most distinguished men of the country, and sending them 
“‘where the wicked cease from troubling.” As far as the ac- 
counts have reached us, it is certain that in discharging this 
gun with a ball, near to Alexandria on the Potomac, it ex- 
ploded at a time when there was a party on board of five 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, including the President and 
heads of departments (all except Mr. Spencer) with their 
families, naval and military officers, senators and members 
of the House of Representatives, and all the distinguished 
persons resident and visiting at Washington. The effect of 
this tremendous explosion was the immediate death, under 
the most shocking circumstances, of Mr. Upshur, Secretary 
of State; Governor Gilmor, Secretary of the Navy; Virgil 
Maxcy, late chargé @ affaires at Belgium; Mr. David Gar- 
diner, late State senator of New York, from Long Island; 
Commander Beverly Kennon, U.S.N.; and some others 
whose names are not yet given. Several persons are wounded ; 
in the number Capt. Stockton dangerously, Col. Benton 
slightly, etc. 

There were two hundred ladies on board; but fortunately 
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they were all below, dining and drinking toasts. 'The noise 
of mirth and jollity below mingled with the groans of the 
dying on deck. By this circumstance they were saved. Not 
one of the ladies was injured. But oh the anguish of wives 
and daughters on the sight of the mangled remains of their 
husbands and fathers! Nothing so dreadful has ever hap- 
pened in this country, except the shipwreck of the Rose-in- 
Bloom and the conflagration of the Richmond theater. The 
wife of Governor Gilmor was on board. The story of her woe 
is melancholy and touching in the extreme. Her lamented 
husband entered upon the office of Secretary of the Navy a 
few days since, and the estimation in which he was held is 
proved by his nomination having been unanimously con- 
firmed by the Senate. .. . 

Bad Taste. President Tyler gave a new instance of folly 
and bad taste in a toast which he gave at the entertainment 
which terminated so tragically on board the Princeton. It 
was “Oregon, the Peacemaker, and Capt. Stockton.” Ore- 
gon is the bone of contention at this time between Great 
Britain and ourselves, to settle which difficulty a new Minis- 
ter had just landed on our shores. It is a subject which re- 
quires to be handled with the greatest delicacy. The “Peace- 
maker” is the great gun which was to hurl defiance at Great 
Britain or any other nation which might stand between the 
wind and Col. Benton’s popularity; Capt. Stockton is the 
firebrand which was to ignite the whole; and in the excited 
state of the public mind on this subject the President gives 
this mischievous sentiment. The “Peacemaker” at the same 
moment broke the peace in the manner which has been de- 
scribed, and amidst the melancholy reflections arising from 
this fatal day’s excursion will be mingled a feeling of con- 
tempt for this act of folly. 

Wednesday, March 6.—Having on my hands a quarter 
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of an hour before going to Mr. David S. Kennedy’s to dine, 
I walked on the Battery—a luxury which the distance of 
my residence from the spot does not permit me frequently 
to enjoy; and a more delightful scene can nowhere be found. 
The setting sun threw a bright glow over the tiny waves; 
there was just wind enough to give motion to hundreds of 
vessels of all sizes; a golden haze was spread over the Jersey 
shore and Staten Island; every now and then a steamboat 
came puffing and blowing with the speed of a race-horse 
across the Bay, or a barge skimmed rapidly around the cor- 
ner of the Battery, and vanished under one of the openings 
of the bridge; groups of children were sporting under the 
still leafless trees, and the air was so mild that one might 
well doubt the authority of the almanac, which points to the 
6th of March. 


Among the deaths of the period Hone records that of old 
General Morgan Lewis, of Revolutionary fame, who passed 
away on April 7 at the age of ninety. The diarist was kept at 
his office during most of the day, and could not attend so many 
public events of interest. However, he does mention a number 
of dinner parties. Late in March he dined at Simeon Draper’s 
with Daniel Webster. The orator, he says, was in a happy 
mood. “He talked like a book and was pleasant as the morn- 
ing twilight; his dark eyes looked like stars in their deep cav- 
erns. He has none of those moody fits of abstraction which 
were wont to come over him at times when his great mind was 
overtasked with public or professional business. On the con- 
trary, he was the fiddle of the party, full of anecdote and amus- 
ing gossip; by turns instructive and amusing, he found his 
auditors willing to indulge a very natural desire he has to be 
well listened to; nor did he withhold his fair quota of hearty 
laughter at the wild, enthusiastic extravagances of our learned 
and jolly Dr. Francis.” Another dinner party was at the house 
of David S. Jones in Fifteenth Street. Among the other guests 
were Dr. Wainwright, “all mildness and grace”; James Gerard, 
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“brisk as a bee and loquacious as a whip-poor-will” ; William 
B. Astor, “who thinks twice before he speaks once” ; and James 
Watson Webb, “who speaks a great deal and does not think 
at all.” ; 

As for political events of the day, Hone was especially in- 
terested by the appointment of Calhoun to be Secretary of 
State, which the Senate unanimously confirmed. ‘This is a pop- 
ular appointment,” wrote the diarist, “and is on the whole I 
think the best, with the exception of Mr. Webster, that could 
be made.”? Hone did not wish Calhoun, with his narrowly sec- 
tional views, to become President; “but I honor his talents, and 
admire his gallant deportment, and do not apprehend any dan- 
ger in his discharge of his duties as Secretary of State.” A 
little later we find a highly indignant note upon Tyler’s sum- 
mary removal of Edward Curtis from the office of collector of 
the port. A Loco-foco had been nominated in his stead, pledged 
to support Tyler’s ambitions for renomination and reélection. 
“Shame, shame!’ writes Hone. “As as American, I blush.”? But 
the subject of greatest interest and importance was the steady 
progress of the Administration toward the annexation of Texas. 
Upshur as Secretary of State had been negotiating for this 
purpose before he was killed on the Princeton. Calhoun, his 
successor, was an even more ardent annexationist. The treaty 
was actually signed with Texas on April 12, but we meet Hone’s 
first comment a month earlier. 


Tuesday, March 19.—Tewas. The annexation of Texas 
to the United States—a measure which many of our best 
and wisest citizens have looked at with most anxious appre- 
hension—seems now likely to take place. The Executive in- 
cubus of the country, to gain Southern capital for his 
personal and political objects, has been for some time past 
flirting with the Texan government, the result of which is 
said to be a treaty of annexation, signed and ready to be 
submitted to the Senate. The belief in this report, and the 
dread that a majority of the Senate will ratify this alarming 
act of executive power, caused a panic in Wall Street. Stocks 
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fell; United States six-per-cents fell four per cent; men 
looked alarmed and shook their heads in fearful doubt. A 
war with Mexico would be the immediate consequence of this 
measure, and privateers would be fitted out in the Mexican 
ports of the Gulf of Mexico, to prey upon the immense com- 
merce of the United States, having themselves little or noth- 
ing to risk in return. The Mexican flag would be made to 
cover a predatory marine fifty times larger than belongs to 
them, and I fear much that many of my virtuous country- 
men are already rejoicing in the chance of expatriating 
themselves, to appropriate to their use the treasure and 
merchandise of their fellow citizens. 

Saturday, April 6.—‘‘Life in Meaico.” A very engaging 
book in two duodecimo volumes, written by Mme. Calderon 
de Barca, an American lady, the daughter of Mrs. Inglis, 
who kept a young ladies’ boarding school at Brighton, 
Staten Island, has just appeared. She resided in 1840—41 in 
the beautiful city of Mexico, where as the lady of the Span- 
ish Minister she enjoyed great advantages, was of course in 
the best society, saw sights prohibited to common eyes, and 
gained the best sort of information from the highest sources ; 
the result of all which is embodied in these two pretty little 
volumes of familiar letters to her friends in the United 
States, where events are recorded fresh as they occurred, the 
reflections of the author bright as they came from a vivid 
imagination, and descriptions true to nature, are presented 
in a captivating style. This gossiping little work comes in as 
a pleasing adjunct to the more abstruse and learned history 
of Mr. Prescott. 

Thursday, April 11.—Charter Election. The Native 
Americans have carried everything. An overwhelming tor- 
rent, which a twelvemonth since was an insignificant rivulet, 


has swept away Whig and Loco-focos. Mr, James Harper 
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is elected mayor by a majority of 4,000 over Mr. Cadding- 
ton; the strongholds of the old belligerents are broken up by 
this new irruption, and: nobody knows where he stands or 
who are his associates. 

Thursday, April 18.—I dined to-day with a pleasant 
party at Mr. Moses H. Grinnell’s. . . . In the evening 
Judge Jones, King, Hall and I went to Dr. Wainwright’s, 
to a large party of gentlemen assembled to meet Mr. Pres- 
cott, the popular historian, to whom we and the reading 
world are indebted for “Ferdinand and Isabella” and “The 
Conquest of Mexico.” We had all the clergy—Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Unitarian, high church and low church, 
Puseyite and liberal; but there were no Roman Catholics on 
the one side, nor do I believe that the tolerant principles of 
my reverend friend went so far as to invite on the other his 
bitter and uncourteous antagonist, the self-sufficient Dr. 
Potts. It was a pleasant reunion; all the literary men of the 
city were there, all the distinguished men; the learned and 
the wise, by their own estimate or that of their compeers, 
were assembled to honor the man who has raised so proud a 
monument of the literary glory of his native country. 

Thursday, April 25.—Tewas. I attended last evening a 
great meeting at the Tabernacle, convened to protest against 
a favorite measure of the administration—the annexation of 
Texas to the Union. This is one of Mr. Tyler’s electioneer- 
ing schemes, fraught with injustice to others, and danger to 
ourselves; and if it is adopted, and the treaty which is now 
before the Senate should be approved, it will lead us into 
external difficulties, and endanger the Union of the States 
The venerable Albert Gallatin presided, with the usual array 
of vice-presidents. Good speeches were made and strong res- 
olutions passed, and all things would have gone well had not 
a gang of ruffians, headed by one Mike Welsh, and formed 
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of prize-fighters and pardoned felons, got possession of one 
corner of the room and interrupted the speakers by groans 
and hisses, and exclamations of “Hurrah for Texas!” “For 
Calhoun!” and vituperative epithets of British gold, Wall 
Street brokers, etc. But their number was too small to make 
head against the immense multitude of respectable persons 
who were there to condemn the measure which these “minions 
of the moon” are concerned in supporting. 

Disturbance in Congress. The spirit of the “fierce democ- 
racy,” a sample of which is recorded in the preceding article, 
blazed forth with more luster on Tuesday in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, which is now the “Tive 
Points” of America. Mr. White in defending the character 
of Mr. Clay from the ribaldry of several of the blackguards 
who represent a portion of the people of this happy land, 
was insulted by a Mr. Rathbone, and blows passed between 
these “grave and reverend” Senators. A general mélée took 
place; a man named Moore (not a member) mixed in the 
fight and discharged a pistol, the ball of which passed 
through the door and lodged in the thigh of Mr. Wirt, one 
of the House police. How long will it be before this libcriy 
of ours becomes so licentious that we shall be compelled to 
take refuge in the arms of despotism? 

Philadelphia, Friday, April 26.—In pursuance of my 
design to attend, as a looker-on and supernumerary, the 
great Whig Convention to be held at Baltimore on Wednes- 
day next, I left home this morning at nine o’clock, and came 
by the railroad to Bordentown and thence by steamboat to 
this city, where I arrived at three o’clock. I found myself 
surrounded in the cars by as noble-looking a set of Whig 
worthies, wending their way as delegates, or amateurs (like 
myself) as ever were assembled. The very air was redolent 
of good principles. Such a cause as ours, supported by such 
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men, could never fail of success if honesty was in fashion 
and reason held sway. 


on 


Hone went through to Washington for a short stay there 
before stopping in Baltimore, and found quarters at a board- 
ing-house, “Mrs. Whitwell’s, on the hill near the Capitol.” On 
his first day he called upon old John Quincy Adams, “who talks 
as no man ever talked before,” and upon Clay. He also hunted 
up Gen. Winfield Scott, and walked with him from church. The 
veteran was in great distress. “I cannot imagine a more severe 
trial, for a heart susceptible as his, than that which he is about 
to undergo. His daughter, a lovely young woman, twenty-two 
years of age, has determined to take the veil in the convent at 
Georgetown, and shut herself out of the world forever. No 
entreaties of her parents have the least effect to divert her 
from her rash resolution, and their tears are unavailing to save 
her from self-immolation. I know what it is to resign a beloved 
daughter to the hands of him to whose bounty I was indebted 
for the precious gift; but the bereavement had its accompany- 
ing consolation: she died in the faith of her sorrowing parents, 
her Heavenly Father received her back from the arms of her 
earthly one, and her dying words were not breathed into 
strangers’ ears.” Hone added that he blamed the mother 
severely. She had taken the girl to Europe and exposed her to 
the influence of the Catholic proselytisers, 

Greenough’s heroic statue of Washington had been removed 
from the rotunda to a temporary octagonal building in the 
beautiful grounds at the rear of the Capitol. Hone looked at 
it carefully and expressed his disgust in violent terms. With the 
whole upper half of the body naked, “it looks like a great 
Herculean, warrior-like Venus of the bath; a grand martial 
Magog, undressed, with a huge napkin lying in his lap and 
covering his lower extremities, and he, preparing to perform his 
ablutions, is in the act of consigning his sword to the care of 
the attendant until he shall come out of the bath.”? A Roman 
toga or a Continental uniform would have been far more appro- 
priate than this nudity. On April 30 the diarist was in Bal- 
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timore, staying with friends opposite the Cathedral. “The 
gathering,” he reported, “is immense—multitudinous, over- 
whelming.” 


Wednesday, May 1.—Whig National Convention. This 
has been a day of excitement, of jostling and crowding, in 
the good city of Baltimore, beyond anything I have wit- 
nessed elsewhere; and it is not difficult to account for it in 
the fact that the number of males within a certain space is 
double, nay, within these precincts quadruple, that which is 
usual. At ten o’clock the masses began to move toward the 
church in which the convention was to assemble, and by the 
time I reached the spot every avenue to the church seemed 
to be filled, and I did not entertain a hope that I should be 
admitted; but by good fortune, or some other cause more 
flattering to my vanity, I found myself carried forward by 
two members of the delegation and placed in the midst of 
that august body of patriotic Whigs, in one of the best seats 
of the middle aisle. 

Judge Ambrose Spencer of New York was escorted to the 
chair by Mr. Archer of Virginia and Mr. Johnson of Mary- 
land, on assuming which he read an appropriate and elo- 
quent address. Mr. Benjamin Watkins Leigh of Virginia 
then arose and with a few remarks presented the following 
resolution: ‘Resolved, that this convention unanimously 
nominate and recommend to the people of the United States 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, as President of these United 
States.” 

The question on this resolution was put at ten minutes 
past twelve o’clock, and, in the language of the reporter of 
the ceremonies, “A thousand voices sounded Amen and 
Amen, accompanied by such cheers and clappings of hands 
as the world never heard before. The cheers were prolonged 
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for many minutes, and with such deafening shouts as made 
the church quake.” i 

This was certainly one of the most sublime moral spec- 
tacles ever exhibited: the twenty-six States of the American 
Union, by their representatives, consisting of the best tal- 
ents, virtue, and patriotism of that portion of the several 
communities which constitute the great Whig party, voted 
by acclamation to present to the people, as the choice of the 
party for the highest office in the republic, a citizen who 
stood so prominent in their ranks as to preclude all the forms 
usually adopted on such occasions, and without a doubt or 
the shadow of dissent to place him before the people as their 
first and only choice; “and the people said Amen.” It was 
all done in less time than I have taken to record it. 

Now came the nomination for Vice President, and Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen was then declared by an unanimous vote 
the candidate of the convention, and the delegates from the 
States who had preferred other candidates gave their most 
hearty concurrence in the choice. Thus in the most perfect 
harmony ended this sublime and exciting ceremony, the re- 
membrance of which will never be effaced from my mind. I 
shall always rejoice that I was present. 

Thursday, May 2.—I went to bed last night before my 
companion, Mr. Grinnell, came in, and was fast asleep when 
suddenly, about half past one o’clock, I was awakened by his 
entrance, accompanied by a man who stood erect and silent 
at my bedside. There I was, stuck up in bed like that “wicked 
Captain Smith” quailing before the ghost of “poor Miss 
Bailey,” unpacified by the “the one-pound note.” Is this a 
constable? thought I, with my companion in custody for 
some irregularity committed in this Saturnalia, and shall I 
be his bail, if required? “I certainly will,” continued I to 
myself, “for he would do the same for me.” But my doubts 
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were soon removed when, with one more rub of my eyes, I 
perceived the dark brows of Daniel Webster hanging over 
me. “I have no hat on,” said I, “but off goes my night-cap” ; 
and I sat uncovered in the presence of the great man of the 
East. 

The solution of this spectral visitation is, that Mr. Grin- 
nell waited for the arrival of the cars from Philadelphia in 
which Mr. Webster was expected, and escorted him to Mr. 
Birckhead’s, where he was to be lodged; but at this late hour 
access could not be obtained, and he brought him to Mr. 
Morris’s to put him to bed in my room, and there he re- 
mained, enjoying a good sleep, until six o’clock this morn- 
ing. Mr. Webster comes to Baltimore at the solicitation of 
his Whig friends, to give in his adhesion to the nominations. 
And right glad does he seem to be to have an opportunity 
to define his position in relation to Mr. Clay and his friends, 
and to assume the lofty rank among Whigs from which some 
have thought he was inclined to swerve. But he told them all 
about it to-day. His appearance here and the part he has 
played is one of the most interesting incidents in the great 
drama. 

Ratification Convention.—Yesterday was the solemn for- 
mula enacted by the Whigs of the United States in the selec- 
tion of candidates for President and Vice-President of the 
United States ; but this has been the day of jubilee. Ten thou- 
sand men of the other States came to Baltimore to ratify 
the choice. This great mass of noble, fine-looking fellows, 
from the granite hills of New Hampshire to the green prai- 
ries of the great West, formed in procession this morning ; 
and each State under its proper banner, and each individual 
swelling out its numbers, with flags and patriotic devices, 
badges and the weapons of peace, passing under triumphal 
arches, cheered on by the bright eyes of the prettiest young 
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women in the world, for whose use every window sash on the 
route of the procession was taken out, and with handker- 
chiefs waving overhead and wreaths and bouquets thrown at 
their feet, did this mighty army march out to the Canton 
race-course. Being in the procession myself, in the New York 
ranks, I cannot judge what appearance it made; but the 
street, the whole of Baltimore street, presented a pageant 
more bright and brilliant than any I ever beheld. The field 
to which we marched is about three miles from the part of 
the city with which I am acquainted. The weather was doubt- 
ful and the sun did not shine; the dust was the only annoy- 
ance. But everything went off well, and the rain which 
threatened during the morning had the politeness to keep 
away until nothing was left undone but a few speeches, 
which are a commodity so plentiful just now that the people 
can afford to wait. 

Of this great meeting John M. Clayton of Delaware 
was appointed president, with the usual number of vice- 
presidents. After the presentation of the prize banner given 
by the Whigs of Baltimore to the State having the greatest 
number of delegates on the ground in proportion to its Con- 
gressional representation, and which was awarded to Dela- 
ware who sent 992 from her small population, the venerable 
chairman of the committee of nomination announced the re- 
sult of their labors, and the people once more, in numbers 
twenty times greater than yesterday, and under the broad 
canopy of heaven, cried Amen! At this period of the pro- 
ceedings Mr. Webster was called out by unanimous acclama- 
tion and addressed the people in an excellent speech, approv- 
ing without the least reservation the nominations, and 
pledging himself and receiving the pledges of all in his hear- 
ing to an unwavering, united, and zealous support of the 
people’s candidate. 
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Dinner at Mr. Johnson’s. At six o’clock I joined a large 
party at dinner at Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s, whose noble 
mansion on this occasion has been the seat of elegant and 
profuse hospitality. We had at dinner, and afterward at 
supper, all the great genii of the Whig party, and such an 
array was never before presented to my view: Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, Judge Berrien, Mr. Webster, Gov. More- 
head, Judge Spencer, Gov. Metcalf, Gov. Sprigg of this 
state, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Crittenden, Butler King, Stanley, 
Gen. Dawson, Gov. Johnson of Louisiana, Mr. Ewing, Mr. 
Granger, Mr. ‘Kennedy, etc. I was never concerned in a more 
jovial affair, and never heard more small shot fired from big 
guns. I was eight hours on my legs in the morning of this 
great day, and eight hours seated at the table, and now I 
shall get eight hours’ sleep, if I can. 

Friday, May 3.—The affair begins to subside. The masses 
are breaking apart and leaving Baltimore by every practi- 
cable conveyance. The crowd is still great about Barnum’s; 
ears are opened to hear the oft-repeated speeches of willing 
declaimers, but the din has subsided, the shouts are fainter, 
and the sound of the bugle more distant. I dined with Mr. 
William Gilmor, who gave a very handsome dinner in my 
honor. We had a capital salmon of seventeen pounds brought 
here in fine order from New York. 

Saturday, May 4.—Grinnell left me this morning. He set 
out with Mr. Webster at nine o’clock this morning and ex- 
pects to be home to-night. I could not accompany him, hay- 
ing accepted an invitation to dine. . . . My jaunt has been 
perfectly delightful and I am happy here as hospitality can 
make me; but I begin to think of No. 1 Great Jones Street. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. John C. Spencer has re- 
signed his place in the Cabinet, and a pretty business he has 
made of it. Discarded by all parties, and spurned by the 
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hand which he basely condescended to lick, he will have noth- 
ing but his own bad feelings to feed upon. As his stern old 
father said the other day, “He has dug his‘own grave and 
must lie in it.’ John Tyler could never tolerate the man 
whose father was the president of a Clay convention. 

Tuesday, May 7.—An accident occurred on the railroad 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia, five miles south of 
Havre-de-Grace on Saturday night. This accident was 
caused by gross negligence and a want of concert on the 
line, by which the train met the one from Philadelphia and 
an awful collision occurred; two men, one a passenger and 
the other a conductor, were killed, and several wounded and 
mutilated. The frequency of these accidents has excited the 
indignation of travelers by this line, and on this occasion a 
meeting was held on board the steamboat which forms part 
of the line. This meeting, of which Daniel Webster was 
chairman, passed resolutions strongly condemnatory of the 
conduct of the proprietors and their agents, advising the 
injured persons to prosecute for damages, and in cases where 
the parties are unable to pay the expense, pledging the meet- 
ing to furnish the means. This is all very well, but it will not 
be carried out. 

Wednesday, May 8.—Riots in Philadelphia. The “city of 
brotherly love,” as it was formerly styled, but which appel- 
lation has of late become a misnomer, is at this moment the 
scene of a desperate riot, from which blood has polluted the 
streets and fire blackened the walls of her houses. This un- 
happy state of things has been produced by a long series of 
animosities between the Native Americans and Catholics; a 
smoldering flame kindled by incendiary newspapers and fed 
by political demagogues, until now it rages uncontrolled by 
civil authority. 

When I left Philadelphia on Monday at noon there were 
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some symptoms of disorder, but nothing serious was appre- 
hended until last night, when the natives went down in a 
body to Kensington among the Irish population, some of 
whom were armed, and firing into the crowd several persons 
were killed (ten or twelve, it is said), among whom were some 
men of character and respectability. This was the signal for 
regular warfare; an attack was made upon the Irish and 
thirty houses were burnt. 

Thursday, May 9.—The flame raged during yesterday 
and last night with undiminished fury. The mob burned the 
fine church of St. Augustine, the church of St. Michael’s, 
and the female seminary belonging to the Catholics. The 
Governor arrived in town, troops were brought into the city, 
patrols of respectable gentlemen were organized under the 
orders of the mayor and police, and it is hoped these ener- 
getic measures may put a stop to the disgraceful riots, which 
have been fomented by factions and a spirit of insubordina- 
tion which unhappily prevails in the beautiful city formerly 
distinguished for good order and obedience to the laws. 

Tuesday, May 14.—Tewas. The annexation of Texas to 
the United States is now the question which regulates all our 
politics, the pivot on which party spirit moves, and the step- 
ping stone from which Presidential candidates rise, or on 
which they stumble to rise no more. The discussion of the 
treaty lately entered into by President Tyler and his cabinet 
with Texas has laid open a scene of executive usurpation 
which ought to subject the chief to impeachment, and such 
of his advisers as remain (some of them were blown up in the 
Princeton) to disgraceful dismissal from their offices. Mr. 
Tyler has, in this instance, usurped the power of Congress 
to make war by ordering naval and military forces to carry 
out his treaty before its ratification by the Senate, against 
the anticipated opposition of Mexico—a nation with whom 
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we have the most friendly relations, whilst we are plotting to 
steal a valuable part of her dominions. 

Here is the great question of severance between the North 
and the South, which is one day to shake this overgrown re- 
public to its center. The Southern States desire the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the Union, to strengthen their position 
geographically and politically by the prospective addition 
of four or five slaveholding States. We of the North and 
East say we have already more territory than we know what 
to do with, and more slavery within our borders than we 
choose to be answerable for before God and man. So this 
Texas question is brought up by the man whom accident has 
placed at the head of affairs, and used by designing dema- 
gogues to promote their personal objects at the risk of a 
separation of the Union, and the downfall of liberty in the 
Western World. The several aspirants to the Presidency 
have been called upon to declare their opinions on this dis- 
tracting question. Mr. Clay, with his characteristic frank- 
ness, condemns the project as dangerous to the tranquillity 
of the country, unjust to Mexico, and dishonorable in the 
eyes of the world. Mr. Van Buren, in language less explicit, 
avows the same sentiments. These opinions have left a door 
open for other would-be candidates, who would struggle up- 
ward by means of the most unscrupulous conduct. In this 
number is General Cass, who after having made himself ri- 
diculous by interfering in affairs with which he had no con- 
cern, comes out now in favor of the measure in all its length 
and breadth, declaring war against Mexico, threatening 
Great Britain, and scoffing at all the old-fashioned notions 
in favor of union and harmony. This is the horse on which 
this demagogue would ride into power. Clay must beat them 
all, for the country cannot stand a fourth administration 
like the present and its two predecessors. 
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Monday, May 20.—I received the following note from 
Mr. Webster. “Dear Sir:—On leaving Boston on Saturday 
I happened to be able to bring along with me a salmon from 
Merrimack River. We Merrimack men think this fish a little 
better in that river than anywhere else. Will you do me the 
favor to call at the Astor at five o’clock to-morrow (Tues- 
day) and pass a candid verdict on the subject?” 

Tuesday, May 21.—Mr. Webster’s dinner came off at the 
Astor. The Merrimack salmon proved itself worthy of the 
high encomiums of the “Merrimack man”; the dinner was in 
Stetson’s best style, the host agreeable, instructive, enter- 
taining, and attentive to his guests, and the guests enjoyed 
themselves ‘to the top of their bent.” 

Friday, May 24.—“The Days Are Gone.” Seeing in the 
newspaper this morning a statement that in pulling down an 
old house on the corner of John and Dutch Streets some 
pieces of cannon were dug up from the cellar, it occurred to 
me that this must be my father’s house. So I went that way 
to my office, and sure enough, the old house in which my 
youthful days were passed was no more to be seen, and a 
shapeless mass of ruins marked the spot. I was born in Dutch 
Street, near by. My father bought the house at the corner 
something like sixty years ago, and carried on his business 
there, and thence spring all my early recollections. How the 
old house stood so long (for it was a slight building) I know 
not, but whilst I stood gazing at the ruins I mourned over 
the departure of an old acquaintance. 

But how came the cannon there? There are three pieces, 
which from the fixtures attached to them, belonged probably 
to a vessel (a rebel privateer, perhaps), and were secreted 
in the cellar of this house at the commencement of the Revo- 
lutionary War, before my father bought the property. I saw 
two of these pieces in a blacksmith’s shop near by (the other 
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had been taken away) and tried to get one, as a relic of old 
times; and I may yet, if the purchaser consents to part with 
it. They have been so long in a state of confinement that, 
like the old man who was released on the destruction of the 
Bastile, it will be difficult to make them go off. 

Chancellor Kent. One of those incidents occurred this 
morning so characteristic of our dear Chancellor. Coming 
suddenly into the insurance office, with a book under his arm, 
he took a chair beside mine and the following dialogue took 
place: “Do you write marine risks?”——‘“Certainly, sir, it is 
our business.”—“I want some insurance.”—“You,” asked I; 
“what can you possibly have to do with marine insurance?” 
—*T have an interest in a vessel which I wish insured for 
nine months.”—“Very well, sir, what vessel is it?”—“I sup- 
pose that I must disclose everything?”—“Certainly.”— 
“Well, she is as good a vessel as ever floated, staunch and 
sound; but I have no confidence in the captain, and am 
afraid of barratry, which I would insure against.”—“‘Well, 
sir, what is her name?”—“The good ship Constitution; John 
Tyler, master; will you write her?” Acknowledging myself 
completely taken in, I replied, “Change the captain, stop up 
the leaks with clay, and we will write her upon the most fa- 
vorable terms.” And off went the bright and amiable octo- 
genarian as suddenly as he entered. 


Hone was keenly interested in the Democratic convention 
which opened at Baltimore late in May. As he wrote, the party 
was divided; “discord, suspicion, doubt, and apprehension pre- 
vail in their ranks.” Van Buren had long been the leading can- 
didate, and had by far the largest vote on the first ballot, but 
failed of the two thirds majority necessary to nominate. The 
friends of Texan annexation would gladly have named Calhoun 
had they dared, but he was too much a sectional candidate, 
and they finally united on the first “dark horse,” James K. 
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Polk, with Silas Wright of New York for Vice-President. Hone 
was totally disgusted. “Polk and Wright!” he exclaimed. “Alas 
for poor Van Buren! He is the best of the bunch by great odds, 
and to be so repudiated by his political friends who have so 
long been accustomed to swear by him! Et tu, Brute! And then 
the idea of running Silas Wright subordinate to Gen. Jackson’s 
chief cook and bottle washer, Col. Polk! Some Northern Loco- 
foco, speaking of the nomination, says very smartly, ‘The ticket 
is like a kangaroo—it goes upon its hind legs.’ ” 

Silas Wright, who was a good friend of Van Buren’s, per- 
emptorily declined the nomination, and in his stead George M. 
Dallas of Pennsylvania was selected for the Vice-Presidency. 
The diarist was both contemptuous and alarmed. He saw 
clearly what the Democratic platform, which called for the 
reannexation of Texas at the earlicst moment, portended. “It 
is hard that Mr. Van Buren’s downfall has been occasioned by 
the best act of his political life,” he wrote. “His letter disap- 
proving the annexation cf Texas has done the business. But for 
that he would have retained his favor with his party and been 
their candidate. To be beaten by Mr. Clay would have been 
in the regular course of la fortune de la guerre, but his 
repudiation by the men who went to Baltimore pledged to sup- 
port him lays him upon the shelf forever. So be it. It is only 
the beginning of the end. I have long thought that the great 
question for the American people to settle would soon be whether 
the North or the South was to rule, or rather whether these 
two great extremes of locality, principles, and policies could 
continue united. The abominable Texas question, the crowning 
enormity of John Tyler’s Administration, will hasten the solu- 
tion of these problems. Henry Clay’s election may avert for a 
time the danger of a rupture, but come it must, and the present 
generation will see it.” 

Hone was reading Eugene Sue’s “Mysteries of Paris,” which 
he thought trash, and Charles Augustus Murray’s romance of 
Indian life, “The Prairie Bird,” which he praised in glowing 
terms. He was also keeping up a fairly busy social life. He 
mentions going to the Park Theater on June 3 to attend 
Macready’s benefit: a performance of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
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fine old play, “The Maid’s Tragedy,” as adapted by Sheridan 
Knowles, in which the tragedian acted superbly. In the same 
week he went out on Lohg Island to a picnic dinner given by 
John R. Snedecor in honor of Macready. Dr. Wainwright and 
Henry Brevoort were among the guests. “Mr. Macready, for 
whom this pleasant affair was got up, delighted us with his 
conversation, which was occasionally diversified with his ad- 
mirable recitations and dramatic readings. The reverend doctor 
enjoyed the feast, and added to its charm the tribute of his 
intellectual remarks. Brevoort opened wider than usual the 
lid of his knowledge box, and each member of the party was 
ready and willing to contribute his stock to the entertainment.” 


Monday, June 10.—Died on Friday last at his residence, 
Geneseo, Mr. James S. Wadsworth, aged seventy-seven 
years. Mr. Wadsworth was a native of Connecticut, one of 
the pionéers in the settlement of the western part of the 
State of New York, to which he removed many years ago. 
His farm on the Genesee River, above Rochester, is said to 
be the finest in the State. I have been at his house—a noble 
mansion, beautifully situated in the heart of a country rich 
and fertile as any the sun shines upen—a country which not 
only filled his garners with grain and fattened his cattle on 
a thousand hills, but filled his purse to overflowing with 
the treasure which buys all things but life, health, and con- 
tentment. 

Tuesday, June 11.—Treaty of Annexation. Mr. Tyler’s 
infamous treaty, by which he hoped to rob Mexico of her 
province of Texas, against the consent of the people of the 
United States, to promote his political ends with the South- 
ern States, at the risk of plunging the country into an un- 
just and discreditable war, and to force the country to as- 
sume thereby the enormous debts of a set of vagabond ad- 
venturers, has received its quietus in the Senate, where it 
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was discussed in secret session several days, and finally re- 
jected on Saturday. 

Friday, June 14.—Stock-jobbing. One of those astound- 
ing Wall Street revolutions has occurred which are occa- 
sionally gotten up by gamblers, and by which the turn of a 
day makes nabobs and beggars, and unsettles the minds of 
men who watch the brokers’ books with anxiety equal to that 
which of old attended the developments of the sibylline 
leaves. Within the last week many descriptions of what are 
called fancy stocks were inflated, by the progress of bubble- 
blowing, to prices double and quadruple those of the pre- 
vious week. Many who had “sold ahead,” as it is called in 
Wall Street, were ruined by the change, and fortunes were 
made by men who had not sense nor judgment to make a liv- 
ing in an honest calling. This inflated state of things lasted 
three days, and then came the reverse which always follows 
these high-pressure operations. All of a sudden stocks fell 
back nearly to the place where the speculation found them; 
the sellers became buyers, pocketed their gains, and laughed 
at their dupes. 

Thursday, June 27.—Murriage in High Life. No sooner 
was the session of Congress ended and a few supplementary 
victims offered up to the Moloch of party, and a few more 
ruthless assaults been made upon the sanctuary of the Con- 
stitution, than the perpetrator of these enormities, shaking 
off the cares of public life and bidding adieu for a brief pe- 
riod to the palace of which he accidentally became an un- 
worthy occupant, flew on the wings of love (the old fool) to 
the arms of his expectant bride in New York, where the 
hymeneal altar was prepared for the happy couple. His 
arrival here on Tuesday evening was sudden, unexpected, 
and unheralded (the impudent Herald was not apprized of 
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the august arrival) and this morning the joyful intelligence 
which makes a nation happy is thus announced in the 


4 


papers: 


MARRIED in this city at the Church of the Ascension, on 
Wednesday the 26th inst., by the Right Rev. Bishop Onder- 
donk, John Tyler, acting President of the United States, to 
Julia, daughter of the Hon. David Gardiner, deceased, late of 
this city. 


The illustrious bridegroom is said to. be fifty-five years of 
age and looks ten years older, and the bride is a dashing 
girl of twenty-two, the daughter of David Gardiner of Long 
Island, one of the victims of the dreadful explosion a few 
months since on board the steamship Princeton. She has 
been an inmate in the President’s family since the calamity 
which made her fatherless, and it is said the engagement 
was formed before it occurred. 

Thursday, July 4.—The celebrators have had a glorious 
day; the weather was exceedingly fine, with clear skies and 
cool breezes. I walked down to the Park, where as usual all 
was life and animation. The new mayor in carrying out his 
system of reform having forbidden the erection of booths, 
that important feature in former celebrations was wanting 
on this occasion. But His Worship, in depriving the sov- 
ereigns of the means of getting drunk in public, with a Jaud- 
able foresight provided them with other and more innocent 
draughts to quench their thirst. The large basin of Croton 
water in the park was cooled with divers cartloads of ice, and 
tin-cups were chained to the banks from which thousands of 
parched lips were cooled during the day. One bad conse- 
quence of the reform was that the fountain did not play dur- 
ing the day. I presume all the water was required for the 
thirsty populace. 
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Wednesday, July 11.—Riots in Philadelphia. Fresh riots 
more dreadful than any which preceded them have broken 
out in Philadelphia. They commenced on Sunday by an at- 
tack of the mob upon the Roman Catholic church of St. 
Philip at Southwark, in which the Catholics had concealed 
a quantity of firearms. Troops were ordered out and large 
bodies of men sent in from the adjacent counties. The mob 
was fired upon and returned the fire from small arms and a 
piece of cannon mounted on a cart and loaded to the muzzle 
with scraps of iron and other murderous missiles. The fury 
of the rioters was especially directed against Gen. Cadwal- 
lader, who gave the order to fire. . . . The city has had for 
two or three days the appearance of a field of battle. Civil 
war has raged in all its horrors, but the firm and decided 
measures of the military . . . had the effect to restore or- 
der in a degree. 

Saturday, July 27.—Long Island Railroad. The road 
being completed from Brooklyn to Greenport, its terminus 
on the,Sound, a distance of ninety-two miles, the first trip 
was made to-day, with the usual jollifications customary on 
such occasions. A large number of invited guests were taken 
down in the cars, partook of an entertainment, and returned 
early in the evening. Wonderful stories are told of the speed 
of the steam-team on this occasion. They went to Greenport 
in four hours; but if they had kept up the speed with which 
they started—fourteen minutes to Jamaica—the distance 
might have been accomplished in two. 

Aquatic Jubilee. There is a gay, saucy-looking squadron 
of schooner yachts lying off the Battery which excites con- 
siderable admiration. About a dozen of these handsome little 
vessels, owned by gentlemen of fortune and enterprise, are 
preparing for a voyage to Newport, under the command of 
that excellent fellow John C. Stevens as commodore, who 
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hoists his broad pennant and makes his signals in the most 
approved man-of-war style. Crowds of people, especially of 
the fairer sort, go down to witness this mimic display of 
maritime glory; and some of the most favored of our belles 
and nice young men about town are invited to pleasant par- 
ties by the jack tars. The arrival of the squadron at New- 
port will, of course, occasion a sensation among the company 
there, and serve to relieve the monotony of a tolerably dull 
place of sojournment. 

Thursday, Aug. 15.—Ethiopian Minstrels. To help along 
a lonesome evening I went to Palmo’s Opera House to see the 
“Ethiopian Serenaders” who sing and play on banjo, ac- 
cordion, and bone castanets. Negro songs, glees, and other 
refinements of the same kind, helped along by wornout co- 
nundrums, form this refined amusement, which is very pop- 
ular and fills the theater, in which so lately the scientific 
strains of Italian music floated over empty benches. 

Friday, Aug. 16.—Death of William L. Stone. The Com- 
mercial Advertiser comes this afternoon in mourning for the 
death of its editor, William Leet Stone, who died at the 
residence of his father-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Wayland, at 
Saratoga Springs, yesterday morning, aged fifty-two years. 
Mr. Stone has been editor-in-chief of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser since April, 1820. I have long thought it one of the 
best papers in the State. Its principles were of the sound 
Whig kind, its editorial writings sensible, discreet, and 
moral, and its matter generally entertaining, without any 
pampering to a depraved popular taste. Mr. Stone has writ- 
ten several good books, principally upon subjects connected 
with the early history of the State, manners, customs, and 
annals of the Indian tribes, and of the public institutions in 
which he took an interest, and in which he did not shrink 
from his share of the work. 
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For the summer months of 1844 Hone’s diary is singularly 
bare. Late in June he paid a visit, with Charles King and other 
friends, to the Delaware & Hudson properties. He was pleased 
to find the coal business flourishing; the monthly bill for labor 
alone was now $25,000. On the way back he noted one fact of 
interest: that the steamboat on which he traveled down from 
Piermont bore 22,000 quarts of milk for the New York market, 
and that this quantity was shipped twice a day for the morn- 
ing and evening tables of residents of the city. He dwelt at 
some length upon the fact that the Episcopal minister of 
Honesdale, a capable and energetic man who worked hard 
among the miners and farmers, received a stipend of $400 a 
year, and was happy and apparently well provided for with 
that sum. 

A little later, early in July, we find Hone with his daughter 
Catharine at Matteawan, where he looked into the accounts of 
the textile company there and found it also prospering. His 
wife’s health was poor; she had a bad cough, and could not 
travel far. But one day the same month he took her on a little 
excursion to Greenburgh, New Rochelle, and Pelham. During 
their drives they came upon the monument erected to the mem- 
ory of Thomas Paine, whom Hone describes as “the talented 
incendiary, infidel, and debauchee.” His bones had originally 
been buried there, but had been exhumed by William Cobbett 
and carried to England. “The inscription on the monument,” 
writes Hone, “designates the deceased only as ‘the author of 
“Common Sense’? ’—in which there was more common sense 
than was usually evinced by his admirers. If he had never writ- 
ten anything but that celebrated essay, his memory would have 
merited to be consecrated by the American people in a monu- 
ment such as I have described, but religion, morality, and de- 
cency are more likely to execrate the memory of the author of 
‘The Age of Reason’ than to extol the sentiments of ‘Common 
Sense.’ ” Thus bitter was already the prejudice of religious 
people again Paine. 

In August Hone tricd a new watering place. Accompanied 
by his old friend the novelist John P. Kennedy, he went up to 
Sharon Springs, near Canajoharie. There was a large and 
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fairly fashionable assemblage of guests at the hotel, but Hone 
did not like the medicine. “I drank this afternoon two glasses 
of the water,” he writes, “more strongly impregnated with 
sulphur than any I ever drank; nauseous in taste, and emitting 
a smell a hundred yards before you come to the spring more 
offensive than the foulest drain in New York. But here I am and 
am determined to drink it as others do. The first glass which 
Kennedy and I swallowed we held each other’s nose, and down 
it went.” The amusements of the place were sedate. People 
walked out to sce the fine views. “Last evening we had a merry 
time. The ladies and gentlemen, young and old, joined in the 
game of forfeits called Lady’s Toilet, in which there were many 
clever things done and said; after which there was dancing.” 

Schoharie County, where the springs lie, was strongly 
Democratic in sentiment. The diarist went on Aug. 25 to a 
Loco-foco mass-mecting at the town of Ames, to which thou- 
sands had come in wagons decorated with Polk banners and 
young hickory trees. “The burden of the speeches was as usual 
abuse of Mr. Clay, with vituperative attacks upon his moral 
character. He was denounced as a gambler, libertine, and Sab- 
bath-breaker, and the moral and patriotic yeomanry shouted, 
threw up their caps, and cried ‘down with the profligate can- 
didate of the Whigs.’ ” 

The Presidential campaign, in fact, was now becoming heated. 
On his return from Sharon the diarist stopped in Albany for 
the great Whig jubilee, where Webster and others were to speak. 
The excitement was intense, and the city was filled with visitors, 
At Hone’s hotel the parlors were filled with cots for women, 
and men begged for a shakedown in the entries. 


Wednesday, Aug. 28.—The great affair went off fa- 
mously at Albany yesterday. The procession formed on the 
hill in front of the courthouse and at twelve o’clock moved 
through some of the principal streets to one of the Patroon’s 
fields, a short distance above the manison house on the Troy 
road, where preparations had been made for the multitu- 
dinous assemblage of men and women Whigs. The exercises 
at the principal stage were opened by Samuel Stevens, Esq., 
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the president cf the day, in a neat short speech, who intro- 
duced “Danicl Webster, not of Massachusetts, but Daniel 
Webster of the United States.” Mr. Webster (who had re- 
covered considerably from his indisposition, and whose voice 
was happily restored in a great measure) then arose and 
addressed the multitude nearly three hours. He had evi- 
dently prepared (as was promised) with great care and re- 
search for this great occasion, and referred occasionally to 
notes, which is very unusual. It was no doubt a great speech, 
intended not especially for Albany, but to sound with trum- 
pet tongue from the Kennebec to the Missouri. I was un- 
fortunately one of the tens of thousands who could not get 
near enough to enjoy this intellectual banquet, but I wit- 
nessed from a distance the commanding figure of the orator, 
and occasionally caught the sound of his deep sonorous 
voice. Mr. Webster was followed by Judge Berrien of 
Georgia, in a speech of something less than two hours, which 
is the theme of delighted applause from all who heard it, 
but of this pleasure I was also deprived. 

But whilst these things were going on at headquarters, 
there were rostrums erected in other parts of the field, and 
the political Roscii held forth from wagons and stumps in 
half a dozen places at once, and each of them had his own 
auditory of thousands. ... The weather was fine, the 
grounds beautifully diversified with hill and valley and 
overhung with groves of magnificent trees. The eye em- 
braced in one view from several points the immense multi- 
tudes formed in picturesque groups, and the whole seemed 
to be a scene of fairy land. The number of persons on the 
ground is of course variously estimated; the better opinion, 
however, is from 20,000 to 25,000. 

Friday, Aug. 30.—Whig Speeches. I have read the 
speeches of Mr. Webster and Judge Berrien. Both are ex- 
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cellent. I am much mistaken if that of the Massachusetts 
man is not the best he ever made on such an occasion. It is 
a clear, sound, uncontrovertible argument in favor of the 
Whig doctrines of the present day. On the subject of pro- 
tection of American industry it is glorious. It carries even 
me beyond the highest point of conviction to which I had 
ever reached. 

Wednesday, Sept. 11.—Electioneering. We hear of noth- 
ing but great mass-meetings (as they are called) in all parts 
of the country. The Whigs have collected immense gather- 
ings at Taunton and at Lynn in Massachusetts. . . . In 
New Jersey, where the first State election will take place, 
similar efforts are being made; and if the sovereigns do not 
get enough of tariff and Texas, they are the most insatiable 
gormandizers in the world. We have beaten the Loco-focos 
handsomely in Vermont; but on the other hand, their ma- 
jority in Maine has increased fearfully. It is not so hollow 
a thing as it appeared a few weeks since. Party discipline 
works well for our opponents, and the prospect of spoils in 
advance are mighty encouraging for both parties. 

Saturday, Sept. 14.—My good friend John P. Kennedy, 
who is in town only for one day, on his return to Baltimore, 
dined with us, and he and I went in the evening to Niblo’s 
to hear a new species of music. Seven robustious fellows, 
Swiss, in fancy dresses and jaunty hats and feathers, are 
placed behind a table with an infinite number and variety of 
hand-bells, on which they play a variety of tunes and pieces 
of music. They call themselves “the Campagnologian bell 
ringers.” It is certainly a wonderful performance, and 
brings a house full every night to hear it, but the music is 
not very agreeable to my unskilled ears. I would rather hear 
Ole Bull fiddle. 

Friday. Sept. 20.—Astonishing Dispatch. The go-ahead 
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principle prevails in this country to such a degree that it 
must be difficult to prove an alibi in any case in which loco- 
motion is concerned; for it ought not to excite much wonder 
that a man should be in two places at once. The Commercial 
Advertiser which I read this day at two o’clock contains a 
report, in three or four columns, of a speech made by Mr. 
Webster yesterday afternoon at a great Whig meeting on 
Boston Common. 

Saturday, Sept. 28.—Macready’s Last Appearance. I 
went last evening to the Park Theater with my daughter 
Catharine to Macready’s benefit and last appearance. He 
played Lear with powerful effect, some scenes the best I ever 
saw, to a house full in every part and apparently highly 
pleased. After the tragedy he took leave of the New York 
audience in an address marked with good taste and delivered 
with eloquent feeling. It was redolent of Shakespeare and 
ought to raise his professional brethren and their audience 
to a suitable appreciation of the beauties of the great bard 
of nature. 

Monday. Sept. 30.—Old Papers. I found yesterday in 
overhauling old papers in a chest of my father’s which had 
not seen the light for a quarter of a century, many curious 
records of the days of my infancy and youth, and some of a 
still more remote period—old accounts, letters and mem- 
oranda, letters from my sister Judith, written during the 
short interval between the time when she left her parents’ 
roof to settle with her husband at Rensselaerville and her 
death, which last melancholy event left a cloud over my 
mother’s mind which never passed away. In this ancient 
cabinet of literary relics I found the certificate of my fa- 
ther’s rights as a freeman of the city of New York, an im- 
portant and honorable privilege. This document is dated 
1765 and signed by John Cruger. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 9.—Dinner and Reflections. I went out 
yesterday to dine at Mr. Blatchford’s, at Hell Gate. The 
party at dinner consisted of old Mr. John Jacob Astor and 
his train-bearer and prime minister, Mr. Coggeswell; Mr. 
Jaudon; Ole Bull, the celebrated Norwegian violinist (we 
used to call it fiddler) ; and myself. In the evening the party 
was increased by the addition of Mr. Webster, his brother- 
in-law Mr. Page, and Mr. and Mrs. Curtis. Ole Bull had his 
two violins, and astonished and pleased us by his wonderful 
performance. Every note was sounded, from the roaring of 
a lion to the whisper of a summer evening’s breeze; every 
instrument of music seemed to send forth its peculiar tones. 

After an hour or two passed in the billiard room I re- 
tired to bed. When I arose this morning at Mr. Blatchford’s 
I contemplated the delightful scene: the clumps of fine old 
trees clothed in the gorgeous foliage of autumn, the lawn 
still bright and green, the mild, refreshing breeze, the rapid 
waters of Hell Gate covered with sailing vessels and steam- 
boats—all combined to present a picture of consummate 
beauty. In this place, so rich in the beauties of art and na- 
ture, in the enjoyment of pecuniary independence and 
happy in his family relations, did the former occupant 
commit suicide! I slept in the room in which Mr. Prime com- 
mitted the fatal act. 

Mr. Astor, one of our dinner companions yesterday, pre- 
sented a painful example of the insufficiency of wealth to 
prolong the life of man. This old gentleman with his fifteen 
millions of dollars would give it all to have my strength and 
physical ability, and yet with this example and that re- 
corded above, I, with a good conscience and in possession of 
my bodily faculties, sometimes repine at my lot. He would 
pay all my debts if I could ensure him one year of my health 
and strength, but nothing else would extort so much from 
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him. His life has been spent in amassing money, and he loves 
it as much as ever. He sat at the dinner table with his head 
down upon his breast, saying very little, and in a voice al- 
most unintelligible; the saliva dropping from his mouth, 
and a servant behind him to guide the victuals which he was 
eating, and to watch him as an infant is watched. His mind 
is good, his observation acute, and he seems to know every- 
thing that is going on. But the machinery is all broken up, 
and there are some people, no doubt, who think he has lived 
long enough. 

Monday, Oct. 14.—A Whig meeting was held this eve- 
ning, of about thirty gentlemen, at the Astor House. Great 
and encouraging were the results. Can a cause fail which is 
founded upon such principles as ours and supported by such 
men? May success be their reward and their country know 
how to appreciate their liberality. The first ten men who 
took pen in hand subscribed $8,100. Of these, six gave $1,- 
000 each, and they have all been giving to the same eb- 
ject every day for months past. 


The Whigs had been encouraged by the results of the State 
election in Maryland, where the country vote, Baltimore being 
Democratic, had carried a Whig governor into office. It was 
clear that the election would be close. Hone says nothing about 
some of its most interesting phases—the hot and cold letters 
which Clay wrote on the slavery question, much to the disgust 
of anti-slavery Whigs like Seward, for example; or the Aboli- 
tionist candidacy of James G. Birney, which in New York was 
cutting heavily into Clay’s strength. The merchants of New 
York were almost all for Clay. Among the heaviest donors to 
the Whig campaign fund Hone mentions such houses as Prime, 
Ward & King, and Grinnell, Minturn & Co. In the State the 
Democrats had nominated their strongest man, Silas Wright, 
for Governor, and Hone admitted that “if we beat him we 
shall have to work hard for it.” The Whigs, however, put up 
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an excellent candidate in Millard Fillmore, who had made a 
name for himself in Congress and was at the height of his pop- 
ularity. . 

Hone describes two or three Whig massmeetings in New 
York, of which the greatest—one which “beggars all descrip- 
tion,” he says—was held on Oct. 80. Every effort was made to 
call out workingmen, clerks, and professional men, and the pro- 
cession was more than five miles in length. The diarist was 
placed prominently in the line, with Dr. J. W. Francis and 
others, in an open barouche. “This was the greatest affair I 
was ever concerned in,” he wrote later, with characteristic en- 
thusiasm. “The houses on the route were decorated with flags, 
Clay busts, wreaths and festoons of flowers and evergreens ; 
and such a waving of handkerchiefs, and showering of bouquets, 
and flashing of bright eyes from tens of thousands of animated 
female countenances, inspired the hearts of all Whigs, sixty- 
four years old and under—and all above, for aught I know to 
the contrary. I came in for a large part of the honors of the 
day, being cheered and saluted by name, by many of the groups 
of the assembled multitude of spectators. My house also, I 
was informed, was frequently cheered in a manner personally 
gratifying. We were decorated with flags and evergreens, and 
had a very handsome display of lady friends to set us off.” 
The election, one of the most tragic in Hone’s experience, was 
now only a few days off. 


Friday, Nov. 1.—Loco-foco Procession. Our opponents 
made their appearance this evening in a great night proces- 
sion as long as ours on Wednesday, but widely different in 
the character of its members. Their appearance was low and 
vulgar, and their banners avowed no political principles. 
“Destruction to Clay!” “Down with the Coons!” “Polk and 
Texas!” “No $50,000,000 Bank!” “Americans shan’t rule 
us!” (this is a fact), and such-like inscriptions were em- 
blazoned on their standards, and brought into light by the 
torches which supplied the want of daylight, in which the 
Whigs were not ashamed to be seen. 
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Tuesday, Nov. 5.—The election in the State of New York 
was held this day, and at sundown the fate of all the great 
principles involved in the success of Henry Clay was prob- 
ably determined. The election here was tolerably quiet and 
orderly, though the excitement has been beyond all former 
example. The Whigs abandoned all their local candidates 
and went en masse for the Native Americans. In the city 
the tremendous number of fifty-five to sixty thousand votes 
were taken. 

Wednesday, Nov. 6.—The greatest excitement exists, and 
every hour brings new rumors. Hope and fear predominate 
alternately in both parties, and neither knows the right 
time to fire off their guns. The day boat from Albany has 
set the Whigs agog; they are sure of Mr. Clay’s election, 
but there is a lurking devil in the eyes of some of the Polkites 
which seems to say, “Wait until to-morrow.” 

Friday, Noy. 8.—Yesterday’s news from the West and 
the North has settled the question. The State of New York 
has gone for Polk and Dallas by a majority of five or six 
thousand. This result, which makes them President and 
Vice President of the United States, has been brought about 
by foreign votes made for the purpose. Mr. Clay is again 
defeated; the people have rejected their best friend, and 
repudiated the principles by which alone national prosper- 
ity and individual happiness might have been secured. So 
let it be! We must submit, and have only to pray that the 
Almighty will avert from the country the evils which, from 
present appearances, the people have brought upon them- 
selves, and that the administration may turn out better than 
some of us now anticipate. 

There is a Whig loss in the State since the election of 
General Harrison in 1840 of about 20,000. The slavehold- 
ers of the South and the Abolitionists of the North have 
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gone equally against us. Free trade and protection have 
voted for Polk and Dallas. Mr. Clay’s talents, public serv- 
ices, and sound principles are too much for this perverse 
leveling generation. The beauty of his character forms too 
strong a contrast to their deformity. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13.—All Hail! Massachusetts. I am 
sick, sick of election returns, ashamed of my countrymen. 
But I have one bright page for my journal; there is one star 
in the deep obscurity of our political midnight. Glorious old 
Massachusetts, the cradle of American liberty, the last 
refuge of good principles, the faithful among the faithless, 
has proved herself worthy of her immortal sires. Her election 
was held on Monday; she gives Clay and Frelinghuysen 
twenty-five thousand majority; more than the aggregate 
majorities for Polk and Dallas in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. Gov. Briggs is reélected by an immense ma- 
jority. 

Friday, Nov. 15.—Election Returns. The majority in 
the State of New York for Polk and Dallas, out of nearly 
half a million of votes, is 5,026. Fourteen or fifteen thousand 
Abolitionists voted for a Mr. Birney—a man of straw of 
their own—and many voted for the successful candidates; 
few or none for Clay. If these mischievous men had gone 
with us, Mr. Clay would have been President. Now the 
Southern Loco-focos claim a triumph over us as Abolition- 
ists; this is very provoking, but “suffering is the badge of 
all our tribe.” Mr. Clay is defeated by these Northern 
Ishmaelites, and by naturalized voters made expressly for 
the purpose. | 

Wednesday, Nov. 20.—Festival of the Historical Society. 
The Historical Society celebrated to-day their fortieth an- 
niversary. The members and their guests assembled at five 
o’clock at their rooms in the University, whence they walked 
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in procession to the Church of the Messiah, where an address 
was delivered by Mr. Brodhead, the gentleman who was sent 
out by the State to collect from the archives of Europe an- 
nals and records and documents relating to the history of 
the United States, and especially such as concerned the 
settlement and early history of New York. 

At eight o’clock the company, to the number of three 
hundred gentlemen, sat down to dinner. . . . Mr. Gallatin 
presided during the first hour or two, with Mr. John Quincy 
Adams on his right, and General Almonte, the Mexican 
Minister, on his left. It was a glorious sight to see the two 
octogenarians, Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Adams, side by side, 
with heads white as snow and full of knowledge; these two 
stars who shone together formerly in the fiery heat of op- 
posing politics, shooting hostile flames at each other, now 
mingling their waning rays to illumine the path of science, 
and gilding with their declining rays the hours of rational 
festivity. The vice-presidents, at the head of the table, 
were Chief Justice Jones and myself. 

Friday, Nov. 22.—New York Statistics. Mr. Brodhead, 
in his interesting discourse on Wednesday before the His- 
torical Society, stated that in searching amongst the docu- 
ments in Holland which relate to the early settlement of 
New York by the Dutch, he found records of the negotia- 
tions with the Indians for the purchase of the island of 
Manhattan, which was effected for sixty guineas (twenty- 
four dollars of our money)—the island on which stands the 
great city of New York, with 350,000 inhabitants, and 54,- 
000 voters, possessing wealth real and personal almost be- 
yond count, and twenty-odd thousand acres of land, some 
of which is now worth a million of dollars an acre. One of 
the orators at the banquet, speaking in a strain of hyper- 
bolical eloquence of the growth and improvement of New 
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York, said that in reading of the introduction into the city 
of the Croton River in the same paper in which valuable 
building lots in Forty-second Street were advertised, he was 
tempted to remark how unnecessary it was to bring the river 
to the city when the city would soon go to the river. 

Thursday, Nov. 28.—Railroad Accidents. I never open a 
newspaper that does not contain some account of disasters 
and loss of life on railroads. They do a retail business in 
human slaughter, whilst the wholesale trade is carried on 
(especially on the Western waters) by the steamboats. This 
world is going on too fast. Improvements, Politics, Reform, 
Religion—all fly. Railroads, steamers, packets, race against 
time and beat it hollow. Flying is dangerous. By and by we 
shall have balloons and pass over to Europe between sun 
and sun. Oh, for the good old days of heavy post-coaches 
and speed at the rate of six miles an hour! 

Thursday, Dec. 5.—Chronicles of Congress. On the first 
day of the session Mr. Adams enjoyed the triumph for which 
he has labored so long and perseveringly: the repeal of the 
twenty-fifth rule, which prohibited the reception of anti- 
slavery petitions. The resolution offered, as it has been, 
regularly at the opening of the extra session of Congress by 
Mr. Adams, was carried by a majority of twenty-eight, and 
thus the people have recovered the privilege of which they 
should never have been deprived. The result appears to have 
taken all parties (including the mover) by surprise. The 
resolution was carried by the votes of Northern Loco-focos, 
united with the Whigs of that section, against the united 
Southern influence, and is viewed as an effort on the part of 
the former to emancipate themselves from thraldom of that 
portion of their party who threw overboard Mr. Van Buren, 
their favorite candidate, and introduced a man whom their 
party allegiance compelled them unwillingly to support. 
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There are more and more frequent evidences in the diary of 
the antagonisms aroused by the slavery question, Early in 
December Hone recorded “a_ terrible flare-up between the 
States of Massachusetts and South Carolina.” Gov. Briggs of 
the former State had sent the aged and distinguished lawyer, 
Samuel Hoar, to Charleston to test in the courts there the 
validity of a statute which made it unlawful for any free negro 
to come into South Carolina on board any vessel as cook, 
steward, mariner, or other employee. The South Carolinians 
had been arresting and jailing free black citizens of Massachu- 
setts who entered their waters on Yankee vessels. Hoar’s visit 
aroused great excitement. He was threatened with personal in- 
jury, and the legislature passed a violent sct of resolutions call- 
ing for his expulsion. All this, as Hone writes, “sent the ambas- 
sador packing, He wisely preferred a sudden retreat to the ten- 
der mercy of a furious mob, who were preparing to attack him, 
and made his exit in his own suit of broadcloth, rather than 
assume one of tar and feathers.” A little later the diarist noted 
that the Rev. Mr. Torrey, a leading Eastern Abolitionist, had 
been arrested and tried in Baltimore on criminal charges. Rev- 
erdy Johnson ably defended him; but he was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for seven years and three months for the offense 
of enticing slaves from their masters. 

Keen interest was arouscd in clerical circles by the predica- 
ment of the two Bishops Onderdonk, one of Pennsylvania and 
the other of New York. Early in the year the former resigned 
under charges of habitual intemperance and undue familiarity 
with certain women of his congregation; and in December the 
latter went on trial before an ecclesiastical court in New York. 
He also was accused of lightness of deportment, and as Hone 
puts it, too much “laying on of hands” with ladies of the 
church. The Hone Club was still meeting regularly, and at one 
of its dinners on Dec. 5 Hone saw Webster for the first time 
after the election—“rather more grave than usual, but agrec- 
able and instructive.” The diarist at the same time entered in 
his journal a feeling tribute to Henry Clay, who had just 
been paid impressive homage by the Presidential electors of 
Kentucky, the Governor and ex-Governors, and other prominent 
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citizens. They had made a pilgrimage to Ashland, and had lis- 
tened to a patriotic and resigned address from the defeated 
candidate. “I would rather be Mr. Clay, with such a vote and 
such an expression of the favor of my own State,” writes 
Hone, “than the President-elect, with the hurrahs of a mis- 
guided, mercenary mob, the support of the old incendiary of 
the Hermitage, and the fruits of successful fraud and corrup- 
tion.” The diary for the year ends with another reference to 


Clay. 


Saturday, Dec. 28.—I presided this evening at a meeting 
at the Astor House of a number of gentlemen, the object of 
which was to raise $10,000 to send Mr. Crawford the sculp- 
tor to Kentucky to take a cast of Mr. Clay, and to execute 
a statue in marble of that noble but ill-used patriot, to be 
erected in the rotunda of the Merchants’ Exchange or some 
other suitable place. 


“Let others hail the rising sun, 
We worship him whose race is run.” 


1845 
Texas annexed; A visit to Webster; Financial Disaster 


Hone began the new year in high spirits. The weather was 
fine, his health was excellent, his wife had regained much of her 
strength, and the completion of his first year as president of 
the American Mutual Insurance Company saw the affairs of 
that institution prospering. The business was running so 
smoothly that he was able to resume his broad interest in all 
city events. Trinity Church, Columbia College, the Clinton Hall, 
the Historical Society, the Hone Club—these and constant din- 
ners and evening parties kept him fully occupied. 

An event which deeply grieved Hone as a churchman was the 
conviction of Bishop Onderdonk of the New York diocese of 
the charges leveled against him—‘“a dreadful result for the 
individual, and a severe affliction for the church.”? He was in- 
definitely suspended, and barely escaped deposition. Hone men- 
tions the conversion of the old Dutch Church at Nassau, Liberty 
and Cedar Streets into a shining new postoffice, and a very 
fine one. He deplored the action of his fellow trustees of Colum- 
bia in leasing three lots of the campus to John C. Stevens; the 
college was very poor, but Hone believed there was an im- 
plied obligation to keep its grounds open and properly land- 
scaped. Among other events he records the sailing (Feb. 1) of 
the beautiful new ship Rainbow for China loaded with American 
manufactures—“a strange revolution in trade. The same arti- 
cles which we formerly imported from China, and for which 
nothing but dollars would pay, are now manufactured here at 
one third the cost, and sent out to pay for teas. The difficulty 
now is to find sufficient returns for the American cargoes. We 
do not send them specie—not a dollar.” 


Tuesday, Jan. 28.—Tewas. The annexation of Texas, the 


great bone of contention in this country, was agreed upon on 
725 
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Saturday in the House of Representatives by a vote of 120 
to 98. Whether it will pass the Senate is now the great ques- 
Lion gAtay: a 

Friday. Jan. 31.—“The Chimes.” Dickens has been writ- 
ing another story which he calls “The Chime of Bells.” He 
succeeded so well in his last, the events of which are supposed 
to have occurred in Christmas times, that this records the 
doings of the New Year, and as in that, the scenes are laid 
in the domestic circle of humble life. The present historiette 
has some quaint and striking passages, and the incidents are 
affecting, but it is sadly deficient in the touching simplicity 
of its descriptions, and falls far siiort of the Christmas story 
in the beauty of the grouping of the characters and the 
truthfulness of the narrative. 

Wednesday, Feb. 5.—Perils by Fire. Whilst the wind was 
blowing “great guns” and the streets were encumbered with 
snow, the dreadful bells gave the alarm of fire about sunrise 
this morning. The printing and publishing office of the 
Tribune daily newspaper, a four-story building at the cor- 
ner of Chatham and Spruce Streets, was entirely destroyed 
with some of the adjacent houses. Tammany Hall was in 
danger, but notwithstanding the opposition of the elements 
the firemen did their duty, and the falling in of the walls of 
the principal building arrested the progress of the flames. 

Thursday, Feb. 20.—The Courier and Enquirer and the 
American, two leading Whig papers in this city, are merged 
in one, to be jointly conducted by their present editors, Mr. 
James Watson Webb and Mr. Charles King. 

Saturday, March 1.—The great question of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, which has kept the public mind in an unpre- 
cedented state of excitement, and the result of which was 
doubtful until the last moment, was carried in the Senate by 
means the most unconstitutional on Thursday evening. The 
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party who elected Mr. Polk were determined to carry it 
through at all hazards, and the foundations of the republic 
have been broken up to accomplish the object. The measure 
was carried by a vote of 27 to 25. These twenty-five are all 
Whigs, and three of the majority are also Whigs. If their 
consciences are satisfied, so be it. The end of all these things 
is at hand. The Constitution is a dead letter, the ark of 
safety is wrecked, the wall of separation which has hitherto 
restrained the violence of popular rage is broken down, the 
Goths are in possession of the Capitol, and if the Union can 
stand the shock it will only be another evidence that Divine 
Providence takes better care of us than we deserve. 

Monday, March 3.—Abolition in Kentucky. Miss Delia 
Webster, who was convicted in Kentucky and sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary for the crime 
of abducting slaves, has been pardoned by Gov. Owsley and 
sent home to her mamma in Vermont, who probably did not 
“know she was out.” She will now, it is to be hoped, profit 
by the lesson she has had to abstain from meddling in other 
people’s concerns. The sentence was no doubt just; and the 
law being satisfied, it was probably as well that the executive 
clemency should be extended to the lady. But her accom- 
plice, a man named Fairbanks, who was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment, will probably not get off so well. He 
will be indulged, a few years at least, in reflecting between 
four walls upon the danger of too much zeal in the cause of 
abolition. 

Tuesday, March 4.—St. Polk’s day. On this day the new 
President of the United States is inaugurated at Washing- 
ton. . . . Office hunters, demagogues, and political trum- 
peters are now shouting at the top of their “sweet voices” for 
a triumph to which each of them claims the merit of having 
mainly contributed, and of whom many of the number will 
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be sadly disappointed when they find that the public swill- 


pail, capacious as it is,,has not room for all their snouts. As 
for the Whigs, we have more cause to rejoice at the retire- 
ment of Mr. Tyler than to mourn over the accession of Mr. 
Polk. 

Wednesday, March 5.—Inaugural Address. The address 
of the new President, which was made yesterday at noon in 
the rain on the steps of the great eastern portico of the Cap- 
itol, at his inauguration, was here last night at eleven o’clock 
and is published this morning. It is a plain, sensible docu- 
ment, not very elegantly written, but apparently honest, 
and creditable on the whole to its author. He professes as 
much as Mr. Tyler did when he swore to defend the Consti- 
tution and administer the government with justice and im- 
partiality. God grant that he may redeem his pledges with 
truth and sincerity, as the latter certainly did not! 

Saturday, March 29.—Dress. Old men are apt to be care- 
less and slovenly in their dress—that is wrong. Our excellent 
friend Chancellor Kent is eighty-two years of age, yet he is 
particular in his dress, and his clothes are made in good taste 
by a fashionable tailor. Great men, statesmen, divines, emi- 
nent lawyers, physicians, and magistrates should dress well. 
It gives them consideration and raises their several profes- 
sions in the eyes of their fellow men; black is safest—it is 
peculiarly the garb of a gentleman, and never goes out of 
style. But in this matter of dress one of our great men (than 
whom there is none greater), Mr. Webster, has a strange 
fancy. He is not slovenly, but on the contrary tawdry, fond 
of a variety of colors. I do not remember ever to have seen 
him in the only dress in which he should appear—the re- 
spectable and dignified suit of black. I was much amused a 
day or two since by meeting him in Wall Street, at high 
noon, in a bright blue satin vest, sprigged with gold flowers, 
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a costume as incongruous for Daniel Webster as ostrich 
feathers for a sister of charity. 

Monday, March 31.—Ezploring Expedition. Lieut. 
Wilkes’s history of the exploring expedition to the South 
Pole has just been published in five large octavo volumes 
with an atlas. The style in which this important work has 
been gotten up is equally honorable to the commander of 
the expedition (the principal author), the scientific men 
his companions, who no doubt furnished most of the data, 
and the government who paid for it. We have a copy at the 
office, the subscription price of which was $25, and it is 
worth it. Besides the value of the information it contains, 
and the very respectable style, it is superior in print, paper, 
and embellishments to any work of an equal size ever pub- 
lished in the United States. 

Monday, April 7.—Relics of Old Times. The site of 
Washington Hall in Broadway, between Chambers and 
Reade Streets, was lately sold by the heirs of Mr. John G. 
Coster to A. T. Stewart, who is preparing to erect on the 
ground a drygoods store, spacious and magnificent beyond 
anything of the kind in the New World, or the Old either, 
as far as I know. In removing the rubbish which remained 
after the hall was burned, the cornerstone was brought to 
light and exhumed this morning, with some formalities re- 
sembling in a degree those of its original deposition. Well 
do I remember the ceremony of laying this cornerstone on 
the 4th of July, 1809, when the Federalists were on their 
high horse, and when I subscribed $250—which I wish I had 
now—and walked in procession to the North Church, where 
Gulian C. Verplanck (who happened just then to be a Fed- 
eralist) delivered the oration. . . 

In excavating the cellar of the house to be erected by John 
C. Stevens on part of the ground which he has leased from 
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the college, at the corner of Murray Street and College 
Place, two pieces of cannon were found in perfect preserva- 
tion. They are supposed to be of the number of those which 
were captured on the 23d of August, 1775, from the king’s 
troops, by the “liberty boys,’ led by young Alexander Ham- 
ilton with his collegians. The pieces were buried in the col- 
lege grounds and are now brought to light, as two others 
were, a short time since, in the cellar of my father’s house 
in John Street. Overturn, overturn, overturn! is the maxim 
of New York. The very bones of our ancestors are not per- 
mitted to lie quiet a quarter of a century, and one genera- 
tion of men seem studious to remove all relics of those which 
preceded them. Pitt’s statue no longer graces Wall Street, 
the old Presbyterian Church has given place to the stalls 
of the money-changers, and the Croton River has washed 
away all traces of the tea-water pump. 

Friday, April 11.—Club Dinner. The club dined with me 
yesterday, and the day should be marked with a “white 
stone,” for it was one of great enjoyment. Mr. Webster was 
with us, and we all agreed that we had never seen him so 
agreeable and entertaining. He was rich in anecdote and 
story, as his own early history, and that of his ancestors, 
formed his most delightful theme. Our dinner and wine were 
unimpeachable. 


Hone was reading Kinglake’s ““Eothen” with high admiration, 
and quotes bits of description which particularly appealed to 
him. He also found more time for the theater. At Palmo’s 
Theater in Chambers Street there was a representation in April 
of Sophocles’s “Antigone,” in English translation, “gotten up 
by young Vandenhoff and acted as of old on the Greek stage 
with choruses, Grecian costumes, and all.” It was not very 
successful—“‘it is too classical, too refined, to take with the 
mass of playg going people.” The Olympic Theater was eee 
over to a piece from the French called “The Devil in Paris,” 
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which Hone enjoyed more. Late in May he went down one eve- 
ning to Castle Garden, which had been undergoing another of 
its frequent transformations. An Italian opera company held 
possession of it. “This was the last night of that suburban place 
of amusement; and lo and behold! when I entered I found my- 
self on the floor of the most splendid and largest theater I ever 
saw—a place capable of seating comfortably six or eight 
thousand persons.” It was a summer theater. “The pit or area 
of the pavilion is provided with some hundred small white tables 
and movable chairs, by which people are enabled to congregate 
into little squads, and take their ices between the acts. In front 
of the stage is a beautiful fountain, which plays when the per- 
formers do not. The whole of this large area is surmounted 
by circular benches above and below, from every point of which 
the view is enchanting.” The Italian company was first rate, 
and the admission charge was only a half dollar. 

A great horse-race was held on the Union Course on Long 
Island on May 13, with the Northern horse Fashion matched 
against the Southern horse Peytona. The excitement and the 
betting were even greater than in the famous race of Eclipse 
against Henry. Hone did not go, but he tells us that Wall 
Street was wholly deserted. “The race was won easily by 
Peytona. The Southern mustaches curled up with exultation, 
and the bachelors of the Union Club talked less wisely and 
loftily than is their wont.” 

Among other events of the spring the diarist takes note of 
two great conflagrations, in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia; the 
sailing of the splendid new packet ship Henry Clay, which the 
owners, Grinnell, Minturn & Co., boasted was the largest under 
the American flag; the death of Robert Cornell in New York; 
and that of Richard Caton in Baltimore—the father of the 
Marchioness of Wellesley, the Duchess of Leeds, and Lady 
Stafford. Hone was attentively watching the first acts of Presi- 
dent Polk, and deplored the vigor with which he was sweeping 
all opponents out of office. He dismissed C. P. Van Ness as col- 
lector of the port in New York, and appointed Cornelius 
Lawrence in his stead; he removed Nathaniel P. Tallmadge of 
New York from the governorship of Wisconsin. In short, wrote 
Hone, “he turns out all Whigs, Conservatives, and Tyler men, 
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and bestows his favors upon the most profligate of his fol- 


lowers.” f 


Tuesday, June 1'7.—Death of General Jackson. The uni- 
versal American nation is in mourning. Stripes, black as 
those which border certain resolutions in the archives of the 
Senate, darken the columns of the newspapers. The flags on 
vessels’ masts, liberty poles, and public houses are hoisted 
at half mast; the conscript fathers of the city, overwhelmed 
with grief, suspend their labors and retire, sorrowing, to 
their respective domiciles; the standard of the Empire Club 
is shrouded in crépe, and the newspaper boys blow their 
horns and proclaim the news of Gen. Jackson’s death. Now, 
to my thinking, the country had greater cause to mourn on 
the day of his birth than on that of his decease. This iron- 
willed man has done more mischief than any man alive. In- 
domitable in action, he carried the fury of the warrior into 
the administration of civil affairs, referring all things to 
personal motives; his iron heel trampled upon the necks of 
all who stood opposed to his political measures, or dared to 
gainsay his dogmatic opinions. The undisputed head of a 
violent, proscriptive party, himself constituting its central 
power, he did more to break down the republican principles 
of the government and enslave the minds of the people than 
all the rulers who went before him; and yet no man ever 
enjoyed so large a share of that pernicious popular homage 
called popularity. “Old Hickory,” “The Hero of New Or- 
leans,” ‘The Second Washington,” “The Old General,” are 
the endearing epithets which old women have taught the 
“lips of infancy to lisp,” and sturdy men have glorified in 
proclaiming at the top of their voices. 

Our mayor, in announcing this event to the Common 
Council, does not hesitate to call the deceased ex-President 
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“the greatest and best man in the country.” Great he was in 
the unbending exercise of his stubborn will, and good it may 
be humbly hoped he has proven himself in the awful Court 
of Inquiry where his actions are to be judged; but it was 
somewhat bold in Mr. Havemeyer to use expressions so un- 
qualified. 

Friday, June 20.—The Pen of History. A special meet- 
ing of the Historical Society, to which I was specially in- 
vited by the excellent first vice-president, was held last eve- 
ning, the object of which was to glorify the memory of Gen. 
Jackson. . . . When I arrived, Mr. Schoolcraft was read- 
ing an able memoir on the subject of the events of the Rev- 
olutionary War, connected with the defense of Fort Stanwix 
by Col. Gansevoort and the death of Gen. Herkimer. This 
was in the program of the proceedings of the meeting. When 
Mr. Schoolcraft had finished Col. Wetmore, a regular Loco- 
foco, moved a preamble and resolutions of respect and lauda- 
tion of Gen. Jackson, with a pledge of the society to assist 
in his obsequies, which are to be performed on Tuesday next. 
These resolutions were seconded by Benjamin F. Butler, a 
warm personal and political friend of the deceased, in a 
speech marked with moderation and good taste, which I 
think nobody could object to. 

Mr. Butler was followed by Daniel Webster in a judicious 
speech, in which praise was awarded to the military char- 
acter of the ex-President, and to such acts of his political 
career as the orator could call into favorable notice, consist- 
ently with the opposition which his duty in public life com- 
pelled him to make to other measures of his administration. 
This was all well, but I should have been better pleased if 
Mr. Webster had left this duty to be performed by some one 
else. It was uphill work, not by any means a labor of love, 
and is very likely to be misunderstood or misrepresented. 
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Mr. Fessenden now rose and condemned the whole proceed- 
ing in a speech bold and energetic, which, though it did not 
find favor with the assembled multitude of volunteer patri- 
ots, had, as the Dutchman said of his poetry, “a d—d sight 
of truth in it.” He gave some home thrusts to the character 
of the “old hero,” and avowed that as he had opposed him 
for thirty years, he would now oppose the resolutions if he 
stood alone. Charles King also objected to the proceedings 
as uncalled for, and wanting the sanction of precedent. The 
resolutions were passed with only two or three dissenting 
votes, although the mecting was not by any means unani- 
mous. But it was one of those things which people do not 
like to vote against. 

Wednesday, June 25.—Gen. Jackson’s Obsequies. The 
funeral procession and ceremonies took place yesterday. The 
military parade was exceedingly fine, and the several soci- 
eties and professions made a very respectable display. 
Everything was done in order and party seemed to have 
nothing to do with it. The ex-President, Mr. Van Buren, 
Mr. Secretary Marcy, and Gov. Silas Wright were in the 
procession, with a host of the personal and political friends 
of the deceased chieftain. They mourned, of course, and 
many who loved him not when alive assumed the virtue of 
joining in the honors bestowed upon the memory of a great 
man. On the return of the procession to the Park the funeral 
oration was pronounced by Benjamin F. Butler, Esq. 

Grace Church. Grace Church, at the corner of Broadway 
and Rector Street, has been sold for $65,000. It is to be con- 
verted into stores below, and the upper part into a splendid 
museum of Chinese curiosities, which is likely to prove a 
good speculation. Dr. Taylor, the rector, preached the last 
sermon on Sunday last in the old edifice. The congregation 
will occupy a temporary place of worship until their splen- 
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did new church, at the upper end of Broadway, is finished. 
It will be second only to the magnificent Trinity, and will 
probably be finished about the same time. 

Thursday, June 26.—Féte Champétre. Yesterday at 
twelve o’clock a party of ladies and gentlemen, to the num- 
ber of three or four hundred, assembled on board the steamer 
New York, which was chartered hy Mr. Thomas W. Ludlow 
to transport the transported party to one of the most pleas- 
ant and well-conducted entertainments I have ever witnessed, 
at his delightful villa on the banks of the Hudson, near Yon- 
kers or Philipsburgh. It was a regular New York affair. 
All the finest married women and the prettiest girls of the 
city were there, with judges, lawyers, merchants, and a 
numerous representation of Westchesterites—all like the 
celebrated Billy Taylor, “full on mirth and full on glee.” 
Tables were spread in marquees under the trees, where every 
delicacy was provided to eat and drink; a fine band of music 
played during the day, and on board the boat during her 
return to the city. Cotillions, waltzes, and polkas were 
danced in the house, on the lawn, and on the promenade deck 
of the steamer. Several private yachts enlivened the scene 
on the water; and at half past seven we reémbarked and got 
safely home without accident, and all highly pleased with 
our entertainment and the hospitalities of our host and 
hostess. 


In June Webster, who had been arguing before the Court of 
Errors in an important case in which Abbott Lawrence of Bos- 
ton was plaintiff against the city of New York for goods de- 
stroyed in the great fire, and who had been followed wherever 
he went about town by admiring crowds, invited Hone to go 
up with him to Marshfield, his fine estate on the shores of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay half way between Boston and Plymouth. The 
diarist was not free at the moment. He had to pay a visit to 
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Matteawan, where he went to assist the other directors of the 
textile mill in declaring a dividend of fifteen per cent. But after 
a quiet Fourth—he went out to Jamaica to dine with his old 
friend DePeyster Ogden—he was able to get away. He took an 
unusual route. He went by the Long Island Railroad to Green- 
point; crossed the Sound by steamboat to New London; and 
caught the Norwich and Worcester train to Boston. All this 
was accomplished between 8:45 in the morning and 10 at night. 
“Tt has been a hard day’s travel, as all railroad cantering is,” 
wrote Hone, “and I find I have had enough of the Long Island 


route.” 


Marshfield (on the broad waters of Cape Cod Bay), Tues- 
day, July 8.—Boston was hotter last night—that is, the 
little room in the Tremont House in which I was baked— 
than Chabert’s parlor in the iron stove in which he used to 
take his recreation at boiling heat. I was glad when nine 
o’clock came; and having borrowed a shirt from Mr. Bel- 
knap, Judge Warren, Mr. Draper (who came on this morn- 
ing), and I embarked in the pretty steamboat with a pretty 
name (the Mayflower), and came to Hingham,—a pleas- 
ant watering-place, with a large hotel, on the bay. We found 
Mr. Webster’s carriage waiting for us, and soon started for 
Marshfield, sixteen miles, where we arrived in time to dress 
for dinner. But, alas! my garments were all borrowed. 

Our reception by the noble master of the mansion and his 
amiable, kind, and ladylike wife was everything that heart 
could wish. In addition to all his other great qualities, Mr. 
Webster is the very perfection of a host. At one moment 
instructive and eloquent, he delights his guests with the 
charms of his conversation; then, full of life and glee as a 
boy escaped from school, he sings snatches of songs, tells 
entertaining stories, and makes bad puns, in which his 
guests are not behind him. 
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The house has been lately enlarged and beautified, and is 
fitted up with great taste. The library, in a splendid new 
wing, is such a one as might be expected to appertain to 
Daniel Webster. As for my chamber, which is on the first 
floor, adjoining the library, to which it gives me access, it 
is the perfection of sleeping. The table is capital; every- 
thing is given at the top of the heart; and while there is no 
empressement, every wish is anticipated. He appears to like 
his guests; and, for myself, I am bound to him by hoops of 
iron. 

Wednesday, July 9.—The journal of this day is as fol- 
lows: After breakfast Mr. Webster drove Draper and me 
over his extensive grounds down to the beach, where his 
boats were ready for a fishing excursion, which is one of his 
greatest enjoyments. Here was this wonderful man, on whose 
lips unsurpassed eloquence has so often hung, whose pen has 
directed the most important negotiations, and whose influ- 
ence has governed Senates, in a loose coat and trousers, with 
a most picturesque slouched hat, which a Mexican bandit 
might have coveted, directing his people-—whose obedience 
grows out of affection, and who are governed by the force 
of kindness,—regulating the apparatus, examining the bait, 
and helping to hoist the sails and “hold on the main sheet.” 
So off we went to sea in the good sloop Comet; and a 
tidier, more obedient, smarter little craft is not to be found 
in Massachusetts Bay. We had tolerably good sport for a 
couple of hours; but the sea was rough, and the vessel un- 
easy, the effect of which was that I became very sick; but it 
was some consolation to me that the Lord High Admiral 
was in the same condition. “I don’t wish it made too public, 
sir,” said I; “nor would I have it put in the newspapers; 
but I am sick! sick !”,—‘‘My case exactly,” said he; “and I 
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have tried to keep this unusual circumstance a secret; but 
it won’t do, and we must go ashore.” So we returned, and 
our health and cheerfulness returned with us also. 

We dined at half-past four, and here was this hero of the 
slouched hat dressed for dinner, presiding at his table (and 
a sumptuous meal it was) with the grace and elegance of 
high breeding, enlivening by his cheerfulness and vivacity 
the solid hospitality of the feast, and mingling lessons of 
wisdom with unconsidered effusions of good-humor. Fletcher 
Webster and Mr. Greenough came down from Boston and 
joined our party, and two Messrs. Hedge, of Plymouth, 
were guests at dinner. We had a pleasant game of harmless 
whist in the evening, and retired at ten o’clock. 

Thursday, July 10.—This day was devoted to a journey 
to Plymouth, under the charge of Judge Warren. The dis- 
tance by land is about twenty miles; the drive was pleasant, 
the country of the “old colony” interesting, and Plymouth, 
with the Pilgrim Rock and all the relics of the forefathers, 
a fruitful theme, agreeable to them in the recital and to us 
in the hearing. The two Messrs. Hedge, brothers-in-law of 
our friend Warren, and his aged mother, one of those bright, 
intelligent, New England women who are difficult to match, 
were our entertainers at Plymouth. The venerable lady 
showed us many interesting remains of Pilgrim days: the 
chair which was occupied by Lady Otis, as she was called, 
her grandmother of many generations, when a Pilgrim pas- 
senger on board the Mayflower, in 1620; Governor Win- 
slow’s chair; plates brought by the Otis family from Hol- 
land; together with most interesting letters from General 
and Mrs. Washington to Colonel Warren, her husband, and 
my friend’s father; and especially one from John Adams, 
written the day after the destruction of the tea in Boston 
harbor, beginning “The die is cast,” full of patriotic exul- 
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tation, fearless of consequences, and confident of success. It 
was “all for liberty or a world well lost.” 

Our drive back through Duxbury, Scituate, and other 
pretty places and towns of the “old colony,” with fine 
weather, agreeable company, and the “squire’s” capital 
horses, are things to be remembered. We returned to Marsh- 
field to dine, after which Farmer Webster showed us his 
capacious barns, in which many a ton of good Puritan hay 
is just now being condemned to the rack; fields of cats sup- 
porting their heavy heads upon slender, but healthy, limbs; 
cattle combining the advantages of foreign and domestic 
blood ; cows whose sleek sides bear the comfortable signs of 
milk, butter, and cheese; every vegetable, from the diminu- 
tive bean up to the unwieldy pumpkin; while the broad sea 
lay before him, containing a certain harvest of piscatory 
enjoyments. 

I am no longer dependent upon the wardrobes of my 
friends; my trunk and writing-case came down to Marsh- 
field this evening. I have not learned where they “slipped 
out of the slings,” nor do I care; I have them, to my great 
satisfaction. 

July 11.—A day to mark with a white stone. The High 
Admiral ordered us out immediately after breakfast. We 
repaired to the beach, embarked in the “Comet,” and put 
to sea,—Mr. Webster, Draper, and I, with Dr. Perkins, 
who came here yesterday on a visit with Mrs. Perkins. The 
wind was favorable, the weather fine, and all things propi- 
tious. Casting anchor five or six miles from land, we went 
to work, and the result of our labor was the capture of 
twenty-six cod and twenty-two haddock, weighing more than 
three hundred pounds. I never had such sport and never saw 
such “spoils,” and the sail home in our beautiful yacht was 
delightful. We returned to a late dinner, of which our fish 
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formed an important part, and the cool wine, taken under 
the shade of the noble. lime trees in front of the house, to 
which the agreeable conversation of our noble host gave a 
zest of the richest character, closed a day to which there 
was no alloy but the recollection that it was the last we had 
to spend at Marshfield. 


Hone returned to Boston with his fellow guests, and planned 
to spend the night at Nahant; but his friend Joseph Grinnell 
came in pursuit of him, and insisted upon carrying him off to 
New Bedford for a short stay. This whaling center pleased 
Hone. “The town bears evident marks of prosperity, and all 
things are redolent of sperm oil, a dollar a gallon. It is a beau- 
tiful town, and bears the marks of greater wealth than any 
of its size in the Union.” Traveling by coach from Fall River 
to Newport, and by boat to New York, the diarist reached 
home on July 16, and was at his office the next morning. 
He was in the nick of time. A catastrophe which was to ruin 
his business, as yet only a year and a half old, was at hand. 


Saturday, July 19.—Great Fire. It is not quite ten years 
since the city of New York was visited with the dreadful 
conflagration which laid the most valuable part of the busi- 
ness portion of the city in ruins, and destroyed property to 
the amount of $20,000,000. This day will also be marked 
with lines on the city’s calendar not so extensive but equally 
black. A fire has occurred, the loss of which is probably 
$5,000,000; several of the insurance offices are ruined, and 
all crippled. My office is, I fear, in the former category. We 
have lost between three and four hundred thousand dollars, 
which is more than we can pay. This is a hard stroke for me. 
I was pleasantly situated, with a moderate support for my 
declining years, and now “Othello’s occupation’s gone.” It 
is very hard; and a large share of philosophy is required to 
support it. But the Lord’s will be done! I have much to 
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thank Him for, and trust that he will endue me with resig- 
nation sean ae 

The fire broke out in a repository of saltpeter in New 
Street—a narrow street, with high houses. There was ap- 
parently no danger of its spreading, and the firemen had 
gotten it under when a dreadful explosion took place. A 
gasometer, as it is supposed, burst; some say gunpowder, 
and others a thousand bags of saltpeter; but there are 
strong doubts whether the latter article can explode with 
such dreadful effects. Be it as it may, here was the cause of 
this awful calamity. The stores in Broad Street, some of the 
finest in the city, on one of the broadest streets, were in- 
stantly overthrown; the flames were communicated in every 
direction. Several lives were lost at this instant, of firemen 
and others, and scarcely a house in Wall Street, Broadway, 
Greenwich Street, and the other adjacent streets escaped 
injury by the breaking of the windows. The people on 
Staten and Long Islands were roused by what was thought 
to be an earthquake. Destruction followed in this rich and 
populous district. All Broad Street, with the exception of 
five or six tenements on each side nearest Wall Street, and 
extending nearly down to the East river, is a heap of undis- 
tinguishable ruins; all Beaver Street, from William Street 
to the Bowling Green, is destroyed ; nearly the whole of New 
Street, Exchange Place, and South Williams Street, with 
their immense quantities of merchandise. Like the fire of 
1835, the progress of the flames was so rapid, and its ap- 
proach so unexpected, that scarcely anything was saved. All, 
all lies smoldering in ruins. The flames ran up Exchange 
Place to the Waverley House, which is a magnificent ruin; 
thence all the fine buildings down Broadway to Marketfield 
Street, including Abraham Schermerhorn’s hotel, at the cor- 
ner of Beaver Street, are gone. Here it crossed the widest 
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part of Broadway and burned all the houses from Morris 
Street, including Robert Ray’s great granite edifice, Bre- 
voort’s house, Gardiner Howland’s three houses, and all down 
to Edward Prime’s, which is saved. 

The number of buildings burned is estimated at nearly 
three hundred, a large proportion of which were of the most 
valuable class. They, as well as the goods in the stores, are 
no doubt insured; but it remains to be seen how far the 
offices can pay. We are all in confusion at the American. I 
was at the office until a late hour this evening, cancelling fire 
and marine policies; for I have very little doubt that the 
office is bankrupt, and I have advised the insured to cancel 
ours, and open new policies elsewhere. There is nothing left 
for me but truth and honesty. There shall be no conceal- 
ment. My prospects are all blasted in the destruction of this 
company, but I have nothing for which to condemn myself. 
The fire insurance was especially my department; there has 
been no want of diligence or discretion; there never was a 
list of better policies, taking into view the nature of the 
risks and the character of the insured. Fortune is against 
me. I must submit. The Lord’s will be done! 

July 31.—I have received an exceedingly kind letter of 
condolence, in my misfortunes, from John P. Kennedy, the 
estimable member of Congress from Baltimore, who is at 
present at Sharon Springs, and this morning received a 
present of grapes, for my wife, from Roswell L. Colt, of 
Paterson, accompanied by a note full of the kindest and 
most complimentary expressions. There is balm in this. 

Rockaway.—I came down in the five-o’clock evening train 
to enjoy a couple of days of relief from the care and trouble 
of my broken Wall Street concern. The glorious ocean rolls 
its multitudinous waves upon the monotonous beach as it has 
for by-gone ages, regardless of the ruined masses of Broad 
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Street and Exchange Place, and recedes to its unlimited cav- 
erns just as it did before the American Mutual Insurance 
Company was left high and dry on the shores of bankruptcy. 

August 11.—The great iron steamer Great Britain, 
the leviathan of steam, the monster of the ocean, and un- 
questionably the largest and most magnificent specimen of 
naval architecture that ever floated, arrived here yesterday, 
at three o’clock, in fifteen days from Liverpool, under the 
command of that fine fellow and successful navigator, Cap- 
tain Hosken, who has made the Great Western proverbial 
for safety and dispatch, and the ocean a macadamized road 
for her traveling. The Great Britain has been looked for 
with some anxiety. A deep interest, accompanied with some 
doubt, awaited her arrival, arising from her prodigious size, 
the novelty of her construction (she being propelled by the 
Archimedean screw, instead of paddles), and the material 
of which she is constructed,—solid iron plates. The boast of 
Archimedes, that his screw might overturn the globe, if he 
had a place to stand it, does not seem so hyperbolical, after 
all; and iron is likely to form a better floating capital than 
gold and silver, or even bank-notes. 

The dimensions of this vessel are as follows: Her total 
length on deck, 322 feet; her breadth, 50 feet; capacity, 
3,000 tons; draught of water, 16 feet; her engines are of 
1,000 horse-power. She is, indeed, one of the wonders of this 
inventive, enterprising scientific age. What would our 
grandsires have thought of crossing the ocean on plates of 
iron, and shoving vessels ahead by screws! 

New York Enterprise. It is just twenty-four days since 
the great fire; the masses of ruins are smoking yet in many 
places, and flames may be seen escaping from underneath 
the heaps of incombustible matter, and in the heart of this 
region of desolation fine stores are being built. I saw one 
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this morning in South William Street, which had reached 
the eaves; it is built on the site of one destroyed in the fire, 
the materials of which are too hot to be removed by the 
naked hands of the workmen. So in Beaver Street, several 
pheenixes are rising from the ashes, whilst the masons pursue 
their labor in the midst of the smoke of the buildings which 
so lately occupied the ground. 

Wednesday, Aug. 20.—Tewxas. The annexation of Texas 
to the United States goes on swimmingly, so far as Texas is 
concerned. The legislature, consisting of Americans of loose 
character, desperate fortunes, and disorganizing political 
principles, sixty-odd in number, only one of whom is a native 
of Texas, and six only northern or eastern men, all the rest 
being Southern slave-holders and Western speculators, have 
agreed to accept the terms of annexation; and this nefarious 
bargain awaits only the action of our Congress to be con- 
summated. 

Friday, Aug. 29.—Anti-Rent Rioters. The riots which 
have existed in the county of Delaware and the adjacent 
counties have increased to an alarming degree. On the 7th 
inst. an organized body of men amounting to nearly three 
hundred, disguised as Indians, appeared in arms to resist 
the sheriff and his deputies in the discharge of their duties 
in attempting to sell the property of the refractory tenants 
who refuse to pay their rent. The sheriff was fired upon and 
a deputy sheriff was killed. Gov. Wright issued his procla- 
mation on the 27th inst. declaring the disaffected counties 
in a state of insurrection, but the manner of performing 
this duty does the Governor no credit; there is a compro- 
mising spirit betrayed, a courting of vulgar prejudices, a 
sort of deprecating style. 

Tuesday, Sept. 2.—Died on Tuesday, 26th of August, in 
the Catholic convent at Georgetown, of which she was an in- 
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mate, Virginia, daughter of Major-Gen. Winfield Scott, in 
the twenty-fourth year of her age—one of the most accom- 
plished young women of our country. A willing sacrifice to 
superstition and priestcraft, she became a Roman Catholic 
and shut herself up from her family and friends in a con- 
vent, where she ended her days. 

Friday, Sept. 5.—Mr. Hoffmann called and took my 
daughter Catharine and me to the Park, where we saw Mrs. 
Charles Kean (I wish I were permitted to call her Ellen 
Tree) in Rosalind and her husband in Jaques of “As You 
Like It.” I used to think it her best part. 

Saturday, Sept. 6.—The girls and I visited Mrs. Kean 
this morning; her husband is ill, and I doubt whether he will 
get through all the work which he has cut out for himself. 
She appears to be able in body, mind, faculty, and sentiment 
to perform all things which her profession requires. She is 
perfect mistress of the stage and “all which thereunto ap- 
pertains.” “I have been learning very long,” she said to me. 
“These things don’t come in a day,” and I thought there 
was the suspicion of a slight sigh when she said it. Even her 
cheerful, joyous, ringing laugh, which I admire so much, she 
acknowledged was taught her. 

Friday, Sept. 12.—Death of Judge Story. The light of 
the law is extinguished; the worthy disciple and follower of 
Marshall has, like his great exemplar, descended into the 
tomb, and has made still wider the chasm which that great 
man occasioned in the highest tribunal of law and justice in 
the land. Judge Story died on the evening of Wednesday, 
Sept. 10, at his residence in Cambridge. He was born in 
1780; was appointed an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States by President Madison in 1811, 
and was at the time of his death the Dane professor of law 
in Harvard University. With such an intellect and so great 
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learning, his loss is a national calamity, and he died in the 
prime and maturity ofboth; for he was the junior by sev- 
enteen years of his friend and brother in the law, Chancellor 
Kent, whose precious life may God preserve as one of the 
ornaments of humanity! 

Monday, Sept. 15.—A Temperance Quixote. The cause 
of temperance, a good and holy cause in the hands of its 
sincere and discreet disciples, has received a shock in a ca- 
lamity which has just befallen a Mr. John B. Gough, an 
itinerant who has been going about the country delivering 
temperance lectures, and proclaiming his own shame in hav- 
ing been formerly a drunkard. This person has been missing 
the last two or three days. His friends have published ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers, and put up placards on the 
street corners, offering rewards for his discovery; and now 
behold he comes to light in a vile brothel, somewhere in 
Walker Street, to which (from his own account) he was in- 
veigled by some pretended acquaintance, who gave him 
soda-water, drugged with some deleterious and oblivious 
liquid (I wonder if it was not cognac or New England rum) 
which reduced him to a state of insensibility and insanity ; 
in which state the poor man was carried to this abode of 
drunkenness and lust. . . . He gives but a lame account of 
his experiences, his persecutions, and his temptations, equal 
as would appear to those of St. Anthony, but it looks might- 
ily as if this “reformed” drunkard had become re-reformed, 
and was now but little better than one of the sinful. 

Saturday, Oct. 11.—The Keans. Mr. and Mrs. Kean are 
playing a second engagement at the Park with success equal 
to that of the former one. I went this evening to see Sheridan 
Knowles’s play “Love,” which was written for this lady and 
performed by her at Covent Garden fifty nights in one 
season. I was greatly pleased; it is a noble play. ... Mrs. 
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Kean has a great advantage in appearing at this time, when 
she has no competitor for the histrionic crown in this coun- 
try, nor, as far as I know, in her own. We have female per- 
formers of different grades of merit in opera, light comedy, 
farce, and dancing, but in the higher walks of the drama, 
in Shakespeare’s characters and those of the old dramatists, 
and in the higher creations of modern intellect, she stands 
unrivaled. It was a lucky hour for Mr. Charles Kean when 
he transplanted this fair and flourishing T'ree into his do- 
mestic garden. 

Saturday, Oct. 18.—The great iron steamer, the Great 
Britam, amongst other misadventures on her late voyage, 
came in contact with some substance—a rock, perhaps, or a 
sandbank on Nantucket shoals, or peradventure a whale. 
By this accident her propelling apparatus was injured, sev- 
eral of the flanges being carried away. For the purpose of 
repairing this damage, the immense mass of iron—the bur- 
den of the vessel being three thousand tons, and her weight 
almost equal to that of the Rock of Gibraltar—has been 
raised by machinery, in the sectional dock at the foot of 
Pike Street, some twenty feet out of the water, and there she 
lies in perfect safety, with men at work under her bottom. 
What will John Bull say to Yankee ingenuity and mechan- 
ical skill? I am told that the operation could not have been 
performed in our dear mother country. 

Tuesday, Oct. 21.—I heard a pretty good anecdote today, 
which smacks mightily of its Marshfield origin. Mr. George 
Wood is an eminent counsellor-at-law of this city, at the tip- 
top of the bar. He is, moreover, of rather a grave deport- 
ment, and has a habit of closing his eyes when deep in 
thought, like the owl. A person called the other day upon 
Mr. Webster, to engage his services in an important cause, 
which he agreed to undertake. In the course of his investi- 
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gations, he inquired what counsel was to be opposed to him. 
“Why,” said the litigant, “he is a New York lawyer, with a 
commonplace, everyday name, which I forget.”—‘“‘What sort 
of a person is he?”—“Rather a sleepy-looking man.”—“Is 
his name George Wood?”—“That is his name.”—‘“Then 
don’t wake him up.” 

Thursday, Oct. 23.—A leaden pipe was successfully laid 
on the bed of the East River to cross the Fulton Ferry from 
New York to Brooklyn, for the conveyance of the wires of 
the magnetic telegraph. The pipe weighs 6,000 pounds, all 
in one piece without a joint. This is a pretty specimen of 
mechanical skill, and I see no doubt of its perfect adaptation 
to the object, except that which arises from the apprehen- 
sion of danger to the pipe from the anchors of vessels riding 
in the stream; but they must be warned to “keep off these 
premises.” 

Tuesday, Oct. 28.—My apprehensions in regard to 
the submarine pipe in the East River have been realized. 
The ship Charles of Liverpool, in weighing her anchor on 
Saturday evening, dragged it up, broke the pipe, and of 
course destroyed the connection. Some other plan must be 
resorted to. 


Hone was reading Dryden’s translation of Virgil, with great 
pleasure and appreciation. At the close of October he men- 
tions hearing Fletcher Webster, the eldest son of the orator, 
give a lecture upon China; the young man had recently been 
secretary of legation under Caleb Cushing in that country. 
The fall elections interested the diarist but slightly ; his friend 
Luther Bradish was running for State Senator in the city, but 
the Whigs were apathetic, many had deserted to the Native 
American party, and the Democrats won an easy victory. Hone 
says little of his financial troubles. There was no question of 
bankruptcy of his insurance company, and he had at once 
cancelled all its outstanding policies ; he was busy straightening 
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out its affairs, but he gives no evidence of unusual discourage- 
ment or depression. 

On Nov. 11 he and two friends set out for Boston. Their 
principal errand was to commission the artist George P. A. 
Healy to paint a portrait of Webster, as the Squire of Marsh- 
field, for the Hone club. This was satisfactorily done. The 
artist made a sketch of the orator, with his slouch hat and 
fisherman’s coat, standing under the famous “Marshfield tree,” 
and they were pleased with his conception. Hone dined with the 
venerable Harrison Gray Otis. Among other calls which he paid 
was one upon the historian Prescott, who was engaged in fitting 
up a fine house which he had lately bought in Beacon Street. 
“He showed us his new library and study, which will be in 
admirable taste, and a number of curious manuscripts, auto- 
graphs, and pictures illustrative of his two great works, and 
collected with that object.” 


Tuesday, Dec. 2.—Canal Closed. The western canal 
closed at Albany on Saturday, since which time the weather 
has been severe, and the canal navigation is at an end for 
this year. This comes too suddenly for the farmers and mer- 
chants engaged in the forwarding of produce, of which the 
West is now making a glorious harvest. The high prices of 
every article that finds a market in New York either for 
home or foreign consumption have set them all driving their 
utmost to get everything down. Albany is inundated with 
flour, wheat, corn, etc., all of which, it is hoped, will be 
gotten down to New York, but much will have been caught 
at the different ports on the canal. The coal business too is 
stopped rather suddenly, by which the sales of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company are abridged about 10,000 
tons. 

Friday, Dec. 12.—Oregon Question. The faint hopes of 
the lovers of peace that the danger of a serious collision with 
Great Britain about the miserable Oregon question, arising 
out of the President’s intemperate message, might be averted 
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by the patriotism and discretion of the Senate, are greatly 
diminished by the announcement of the standing committees 
which have been elected, as they formerly were, by a vote 
of the Senate. There is a small majority of Loco-focos in 
that body, but some reliance was placed upon the modera- 
tion of a portion of their number. But alas! party discipline 
is stronger than judgment, and Mr. Polk must carry his 
object. Already had Charles J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, 
been placed at the head of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions in the House of Representatives, a committee which in 
the present crisis has the destiny of the nation in its hands, 
and now Mr. Allen of Ohio is elected to the same responsible 
situation in the Senate. Two more rabid, uncompromising 
demagogues are not to be found between Nova Scotia and 
California—men who will not hesitate to plunge the country 
into a disastrous war to promote their personal and political 
views, who would see every warehouse and manufactory 
leveled to the ground rather than Henry Clay should be 
President, and every ship sunk at the wharves if thereby 
their chance of being great men with the populace might be 
secured. 

Our sister city of the Bay State has been without a chief 
magistrate for some time past, owing to a triangular state of 
parties, Whigs, Native Americans, and Loco-focos, by which 
no candidate could get the requisite majority of all the votes. 
They have come together at last, the Natives having dis- 
covered that they and the Whigs were of the same family; 
and they have now elected Josiah Quincy, jr., son of the late 
president of Harvard University, himself formerly the ef- 
ficient and able mayor. The new mayor glories in the blood 
of the Revolution which runs in his veins, and the Whig 
party glories in him as one of its ablest disciples and firmest 
supporters. 


1846 


War with Mexico; Trinity opened; A. T. Stewart's 
Store 


Despite the fire, despite the loss of a position which, as he 
said, had given him “the convenient salary of $3,500 per 
annum, which I looked up to as a tolerably certain resource 
for my future life,’ Hone commenced the new year in a cheer- 
ful mood. The business of the country was prospering, and 
some of his own businesses, notably the Delaware & Hudson 
and the textile mill at Matteawan, shared in the gains. “Owing 
to the favorable results during the year of several concerns 
in which I am interested,” he wrote, “my pecuniary affairs 
stand better than they did at its commencement. I am still 
deeply in debt, and shall probably remain so during the brief 
remnant of my life, but I have a handsome property and the 
happy consciousness that if the danger of war is averted, and 
no further misfortune (unforeseen at present) should overtake 
me, no man can lose a dollar by me.” 

It was not war with Mexico, which was now imminent, that 
Hone regarded with dread; it was the possibility of war with 
Great Britain over the Oregon question. President Polk in 
first annual message on Dec. 2, 1845, had recommended various 
measures for asserting the American claim to the whole of 
Oregon up to the line of 54° 40’. He was belligerent and un- 
compromising. The character of the message had dismayed 
Hone. “This will all do famously for the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, where they have all to gain by a war and nothing to 
lose,” wrote the diarist. “But we on the seaboard must fight 
all, pay all, and suffer all. John Bull will roar furiously when 
he gets this gentle fillip, but that would not matter much if 
we could contrive to get a little right on our side. We have 
but one chance. Congress may demur to these ultra measures ; 
if not, tant pis pour nous.” 


Unfortunately Congress seemed to take the President’s side. 
751 
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On Dec. 17, Hone wrote of “a great flarcup in the Senate on 
Monday and Tuesday in the discussion of a thundering dec- 
laration of war by Gov. Cass against Great Britain on the 
exciting Oregon question. This gentleman, the raw-head and 
bloody-bones of the West, offered a resolution to prepare for 
a war—which he pronounced inevitable—by girding on the 
nation’s armor.” Heated debates in Congress followed. By New 
Year’s Day Hone was despondent upon the matter. The 
Westerners and Southerners were pursuing a course ruinous 
to the seaboard interests, he said. “They have gotten Texas, 
through the instrumentality of their accidentally picked-up 
President ; and now they must have Oregon—the whole, they 
won’t abate a rod—and California too, and Cuba and Mexico; 
and finally the whole North American continent; and more- 
over, they must have war with Great Britain, with or without 
a cause. If she troubles the water above or below us, it is all 
the same thing; she must not drink out of the same stream.” 
In this crisis, he added, the wisdom of Whigs like Webster 
and Crittenden counted for nothing. A far better hope lay in 
Calhoun, who was a Democrat, but who was standing up 
sturdily against war with England because South Carolina did 
not want a war. 

The diarist was as busy as usual with dinners, evening 
parties, whist at the Union Club, and other diversions. 


Friday, Jan. 9.—I went last evening to the Park Theater 
with my daughter Catharine. The play was Richard the 
III; Richard and Queen Elizabeth by Mr. and Mrs. Kean. 
This is one of a series of Shakespearean plays which Mr. 
Kean has undertaken to get up in a style of unusual mag- 
nifieence. In this he has been completely successful, and the 
public seems disposed to reward him and the manager liber- 
ally; the house is full every night on which Richard dies. 
The scenery is beautiful, representing the actual places 
where the events took place; the costumes of all the charac- 
ters, from the king in his royal tent to the sentinel walking 
his lonely round, the armor, standards, music all are strictly 
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correct and derived with antiquarian diligence from the 
most authentic historical records; so that the spectator 
seems carried back to the times.of the white and red roses, 
and transported on one of Professor Morse’s copper wires 
to Bosworth Ficld and Tamworth. Mrs. Kean gave great 
interest to the stupid part of the queen, but her husband 
cannot play Gloster. He does many things, especially his 
last fight and death, like his father, but he suffers excced- 
ingly by the comparison. 

Thursday, Jan. 15.—On the morning of Monday last 
a dreadful casualty occurred at Carbondale. The super- 
incumbent mass of slate in one of the coal mines of the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company fell in to the extent 
of five or six acres at a distance of a mile from the entrance 
of the mine, breaking down all the props and filling the 
vast excavation with rubbish which will require months for 
its removal. At the time of the accident one hundred per- 
sons were at work, of whom all but fifteen were extricated, 
some of whom were hurt. But the saddest part of the sad 
story is that fifteen are missing; nearly all men with 
families. 

Thursday, Jan. 22.—Our dear little Mary [Hone’s 
granddaughter, aged two] gave a déjeuner a la fourchette 
at Grandfather Hone’s. About twenty-odd little Responsi- 
bilities, whose joint ages did not amount to the sum of mine, 
after a royal romp sat down to a grand banquet of cold 
chickens, sandwiches, jellies, confectionery, etc. The lady 
hostess did the honors at the head of the table, with her 
usual grace and propriety, and at three o’clock the dining 
room had become a banquet hall deserted. 

Wednesday, Jan. 28.—‘“The Cricket on the Hearth.” 
Dickens has just published one of his novelettes, a pretty 
fireside story—a one evening’s recreation. He calls it “The 
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Cricket on the Hearth,” and it chirps most sweetly, cer- 
tainly. It is a story of domestic happiness, love, and confi- 
dence, not in the upper crust of society, nor indeed in the 
lower, but right in the middle, where all the good things 
are. . . . I read it last evening in one of Harper’s sixpenny 
pamphlets, and oh my eyes! How severely they suffer this 
morning from the small print of the book, and the tears 
which it caused to run down my cheeks! 

Thursday, Feb. 5.—Grace Church. The new church at 
the head of Broadway is nearly finished and ready for con- 
secration. The pews were sold last week and brought ex- 
travagant prices, some $1200 to $1400, with a pew rent 
on the estimated value of eight per cent; so that the word 
of God, as it came down to us from fishermen and mechanics, 
will cost the quality who worship in this splendid temple 
about three dollars every Sunday. This may have a good 
effect; for many of them, though rich, know how to calcu- 
late, and if they do not go regularly to church they will 
not get the worth of their money. 

This is to be the fashionable church, and already its 
aisles are filled (especially on Sundays after the morning 
services in other churches) with gay parties of ladies in 
feathers and mousseline-de-laine dresses, and dandies with 
mustaches and high-heeled boots; the lofty arches resound 
with astute criticisms upon Gothic architecture from fair 
ladies who have had the advantages of foreign travel, and 
scientific remarks upon acoustics from elderly millionaires 
who do not hear quite so well as formerly. The church is built 
of white marble, in the extreme of the florid Gothic, in the 
form of a cross. The exterior is beautiful, and its position 
at the commencement of the bend of Broadway, which brings 
it directly in view from below, striking and prominent. 


Friday, Feb. 6.—A Dose of Nectar. I dined to-day with 
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Mr. J. Beekman Finlay. This gentleman is the nephew and 
heir of the late John K. Beekman, and inherited his estate 
and stock of the finest wine that ever entered thirsty lips. 
Mr. Beekman was a crusty old bachelor, living for many 
of the last years of his secluded life in a sort of enchanted 
castle near to Saratoga Springs, to which no friendly foot 
had access; counting with a miser’s satisfaction the time- 
honored bottles which held his liquid treasures, not having 
the stomach to use them himself or the heart to let his 
friends participate of their delicious contents. This wine, 
fortunately for many good fellows (myself of the number 
to-day) has fallen into the hands of a liberal gentleman. 
Mr. Finlay gives it freely and enjoys the pleasure it gives 
his friends. In all my experience, which has not been con- 
fined to a small measure, I never drank such wine. I think 
it cannot be excelled; there was no such nectar in the 
mythological cellars of the gods. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10.—Oregon Correspondence. This is a 
dark day for the country; this terrible Oregon question 
looks worse than ever. A recent correspondence between Mr. 
Pakenham, the British Minister, and Mr. Buchanan, Secre- 
tary of State, which has been sent by the President to Con- 
gress on their call, seems to shut out all hope of an amicable 
adjustment. Twice has the minister (under instructions from 
his government) offered to leave the whole matter to friendly 
arbitration, and both times the offer has been rejected by 
our administration. They must have the whole or none. War, 
dreadful as it is, is nothing in comparison with national dis- 
grace. The rejection of these overtures, apparently so fair 
and liberal, gives England the vantage ground in the eyes of 
all Christendom. 

Saturday, Feb. 14.—I dined with Mr. William B. Astor 
in his magnificent home, Lafayette Place. 
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Tuesday, Feb. 17.—I dined to-day with Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Aspinwall, in their new house, University Place, 
one of the palaces which have been lately erected in this 
part of the city. A more beautiful and commodious mansion, 
or in better taste in every particular, I have never seen. 
This gentleman is one of the merchant princes of New 
York; long may he enjoy his prosperity! He deserves it. 
He is an upright and honorable merchant, a liberal and 
public spirited citizen, and a hospitable and right-minded 
gentleman. 

Friday, Feb. 20.—English News. The arrival of the 
steamer Cambria has been looked for with great anxiety, 
from the important bearing of the news she brings upon the 
great question of peace or war. Expresses were sent on by 
the newspaper establishments to anticipate the news at Hali- 
fax and bring it on before her arrival in Boston. She ar- 
rived at Halifax on Tuesday morning. The express started 
immediately, and would have accomplished its enterprising 
object had it not encountered the great snowstorm. As it 
was, we had the news here in New York yesterday at noon; 
a rival express of the Herald being an hour or two ahead 
of the Nova Scotia racers. The distance from Boston, 240 
miles, was traveled by railroad and steamboat in the as- 
tonishingly short time of seven hours and five minutes. 
What a change from the times when the mail stage left New 
York for Boston once a fortnight, and consumed a week in 
going to Philadelphia! 

The news by the Cambria is indeed very important, and 
things wear a more smiling aspect. Our cousin John Bull is 
particularly amiable. Parliament convened on the 22d of 
January, the Queen’s speech (which the little lady delivered 
in person) containing no bitterness toward this country in 
relation to the Oregon question. I am afraid Mr. Polk will 
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be affronted at the fact of her not being angry at his 
threats. On the contrary, she makes light of the whole 
matter. Sir Robert Peel is not apprehensive of a war, but 
seems disposed to keep on good terms with us, if possible. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24.—The Racket was opened to-day 
at noon by a déjeuner a la fourchette,—a grand entertain- 
ment of music, dancing, eating, and drinking, at which were 
present the members of the club, with those belonging to 
the Union and other kindred associations, each gentleman 
being provided with four ladies’ tickets. Soon after twelve 
o’clock every part of this beautiful edifice—the dining 
saloon, reception, reading, and billiard rooms—was 
crowded with the most genteel people in town. The immense 


Racket Court appeared, from the upper galleries, like a 
garden of moving flowers, and a band of thirty musicians 
left no room to doubt that the place was a Racket Court. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25.—Old Age. I begin to think that 
there is no such thing as old age. . . . There is Chancellor 
Kent, for example, an octogenarian, preparing a new 
edition of his Commentaries—a work without a knowledge 
of which no law education is complete—reading with ardor 
and criticising with taste all the new books of celebrity and 
merit, his mind being deeply laid with a sub-stratum of 
classical knowledge and the literature of the former ages, 
active and ardent in body and mind as he was twenty years 
ago, when the ermine of judicial equity fell from his shoul- 
ders, and an absurd law of the State pronounced this ripe 
scholar and accomplished lawyer superannuated! 

And Albert Gallatin, too, who is several years older than 
Mr. Kent, in the full possession of his mental faculties, 
has been writing a pamphlet on the Oregon question; the 
best, the clearest, and the soundest which has been presented 
to the American people on this exciting subject. Pure and 
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vigorous in style, it betrays no marks of age; sound and 
convincing in argument, the experience of a long life is 
brought in aid of inherent talents and literary accomplish- 
ments. The book is as well written (and probably in better 
temper) than Mr. Gallatin would have written it at forty 
years of age. 


A diary note of March 4 shows a new literary star rising 
upon the American public. It states that Hone has been read- 
ing a little book called “Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to 
Cairo,” and that “the author is a Mr.:Thackara.” Putnam 
and Wiley published it for 3714 cents. The diarist is warm 
in its praise; it is a work thrown off at random, he says, “from 
the mind of a man of ripe talents and bright imagination.” 
But what chiefly excites his wonder is the ease with which 
Thackeray performed a grand Mediterranean tour, including 
Lisbon, Malta, Constantinople, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Cairo, 
in about ninety days; a striking evidence of the increased ease 
and safety of travel. 

Hone, like other New Yorkers, was shocked and indignant 
at the news of the duel in Richmond between John Hampden 
Pleasants, editor of the Richmond Star, a man of fifty-five 
with a wife and children, and Thomas Ritchie, Jr., a twenty- 
five-year-old blade who was one of the editors of the Richmond 
Enquirer. 'They had been abusing each other in the press, 
and a duel followed. “Disgraceful and shocking as it may ap- 
pear, the combatants were permitted to go into the combat 
with all kinds of weapons—pistols, rifles, broadswords and 
broadaxes, tomahawks and bowie-knives. They were placed at 
thirty paces apart and at it they went, blazing away first with 
firearms and then rushing at each other, hacking and slashing 
in slaughter-house fashion. The account relates, pleasantly 
enough, how at such a cut one lost three fingers, at the next 
the other had his mouth extended to the ear; how the abdomen 
of this civilized cavalier was laid open, and how the thigh of 
that received a deep incision.” Finally Pleasants was carried 
in a shockingly mangled condition from the field, and soon 
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afterwards died. Ritchie was shortly brought to trial, and was 
acquitted without a moment’s hesitation by the jury. “The ac- 
count of the verdict,” writes Hone, “closes with the very com- 
plimentary and consolatory remark that ‘he has borne himself 
under the whole trial, down to the last scene of the eventful 
yet painful drama, with the equanimity which became a man.’ ” 

The diarist attended the consecration of Grace Church by 
Bishop McCoskry on March 11, and found the crush so great 
that “we were knocked about like old shoes.”? The ceremony 
was impressive, but the church did not wholly please him; 
it was too Gothic, too bright and sunny, and the high colors 
in the windows seemed too gay. On March 10 he noted that 
the cornerstone of the new Calvary Church at Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-first Street had just been laid. Meanwhile the 
rebuilt Trinity Church was nearing completion. “Every day 
brings forth some new beauties,” writes Hone, “and crowds of 
spectators avail themselves of permits from some of the vestry 
to visit, admire, and wonder at the magnificent edifice. ... 
The carved oak work excels anything of the kind even in the 
splendid edifices of Europe, and the tessellated pavement around 
the altar is nearly equal to the mosaics of St. Peter’s.” The 
chimes had been raised to the tower, and were being tuned 
daily, to the great enjoyment of listeners in Wall Street. Mean- 
while, the danger of war with England had materially lessened ; 
that with Mexico had increased. 


Saturday, April 4.—Mewico. The news from Mexico is 
alarming to all those who prefer peace to war, and love 
fair-dealing more than injustice. Mr. John Slidell, our 
Minister as a reward for frauds practiced in New Orleans 
by which the vote of that State was gained for Mr. Polk, 
has been repudiated, packed off, and sent back, so that 
the object of his mission, whether to negotiate or bully, to 
conciliate or threaten, must remain among the hidden 
mysteries of the Washington cabinet. 

Tuesday, April 14.—The Henry Clay came up to the 
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city yesterday from her uncomfortable berth on Squan 
beach. The result of this disaster is a proud testimony to 
the strength and construction of the New York commercial 
marine. This noble vessel has been lying for the last twenty 
days, broadside to the shore, on a stormy beach, the de- 
stroyer of many a tall merchantman, and the grave of many 
a hardy seaman. Everything which has been stranded there 
during the late gales has gone to pieces except this fine 
ship, which, like him from whom she is named, strong and 
sound in materials, honestly and skilfully put together, 
though beaten, is not broken, and will soon be ready for a 
new voyage. 

Thursday, April 16.—I went last evening to a pleasant 
party at Mr. Harvey’s, given to show off certain Boston 
lions; and fine animals they are: Messrs. George Ticknor, 
William H. Prescott, and Charles Sumner. The amiable and 
accomplished historian of “Ferdinand and Isabella” is here 
to consult an oculist about his eyes, which trouble him again. 
I fear he will not live to add many more leaves to the undy- 
ing wreaths of his literary fame. 

Friday, April 17.—The ship Rainbow, belonging to 
Howland & Aspinwall, arrived to-day, in seventy-five days 
from Canton. This beautiful vessel, a perfect model of 
marine architecture, brilliant, and bright as the bow of 
Hope, the name of which she bears, has made two complete 
voyages to and from Canton in the space of fourteen 
months, just about the time formerly consumed in one voy- 
age. Everything goes fast now-a-days ; the winds, even, begin 
to improve upon the speed which they have hitherto main- 
tained; everything goes ahead but good manners and sound 
principles, and they are in a fair way to be driven from the 
track. 

Saturday, April 25.—Mr. Webster’s Portrait. Healy’s 
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picture of Mr. Webster came on yesterday from Washing- 
ton, where’it was painted for the Hone Club. This “counter- 
feit presentment” of our honorary member, the dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts senator, is a great picture,—the 
best by far that has been done of him. It will cost, including 
the frame, $550, to be paid for by the fifteen members of 
the club. The picture is to remain in my possession until a 
new president is appointed, and is to go at my decease to 
the oldest surviving member. Mr Healy is an artist sent 
out to the United States by the King of France to take the 
portraits, for his gallery, of some of our eminent statesmen. 
He has been very successful; but in none more than in this, 
which does not go into royal hands, but into the hands of 
a set of royal fellows, and when Louis Philippe comes to 
New York, Philip Hone will show him as good a picture as 
any in his American gallery. The great original and Mrs. 
Webster arrived here last evening. He is on his route east- 
ward. He is in excellent spirits, pleased with the state of 
things at Washington. 

Monday, April 27.—The weather being fine, I took a 
walk to the foot of Pike Street, and from thence along shore 
to the drydock at Twelfth Street, and saw many wonderful 
sights, and discovered that I knew no more about New York 
as it now is than the hermit of Saba. Such a mass of busy 
population, such noises of “armorers closing rivets up,” 
such creaking of blocks, such pulling of ropes and such 
caulking of scams! I sometimes wonder where they get 45,- 
000 votes at an election, but here is the great overwhelming, 
animated matcrial. I saw the ruins of a storage warehouse 
at the corner of Pike and Cherry Streets, which was burnt 
on Friday night; a mountain of half burnt, wet cotton, the 
remains of nine hundred bales, fills the street, down the 
sides of which run several rivulets of Croton water. Hogs- 
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heads of sugar are there also, in a damaged state. Here will 
be a loss of $50,000. The Henry Clay lies proudly in the 
screw dock at the foot of Pike Street, exulting in her tri- 
umph over wind and wave and the terrors of a lee shore. 
Her repairs will cost $30,000. 

Thursday, May 7.—Mevico. Affairs in this quarter wear 
an alarming aspect. If the government intended by its meas- 
ures to bring disaster and defeat upon the insufficient forces 
sent into that unhappy country, and thereby make popular 
the war which it is preparing to wage against Mexico, it is 
likely that it may succeed ; but the people will have an awful 
account to settle with it. A war simultaneously with England 
and Mexico for Oregon and Texas,—neither of which is 
worth the blood of a single American soldier,—and without 
a force adequate to carry out the least of those enterprises, 
would be pushing the forbearance of the people to a danger- 
ous length. But we have reason to know that the tyranny of 
party discipline is more absolute in this country than the 
mandate of the Czar of Moscow, or the will of the Khan of 
Tartary. 

General Ampudia has cut off the force of two thousand 
men under our General Taylor, who had gotten where he 
ought not to be, and some of our fine fellows have been cap- 
tured and killed. In the number of the former is Colonel 
Cross; and Licutenant Porter (a son of the late gallant com- 
modore) and three men were killed, while on a foraging 
party, by a body of Mexican ranchers. In the meantime 
Gencral Worth comes away with many of his brother officers, 
glad, no doubt, to escape from the disgrace which is likely 
to attend upon ill-concerted measures. 

Saturday, May 9.—Mewico Again. Worth is ordered back 
to Mexico. It is difficult to judge of these matters, but it 
seems to me he ought not to have come away just at this 
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time. Mr. Poik and his party have accomplished their ob- 
ject: the war with Mexico is fairly commenced. The Presi- 
dent (in violation of the Constitution, which gives to Con- 
gress the exclusive power to declare war) announces for- 
mally that a state of war exists, calls for volunteers and 
money, which Congress unhesitatingly grants; and if any 
old-fashioned legislator presumes to doubt the authority of 
Pope Polk, or questions the infallibility of his bull, he is 
stigmatized by some of the ruffians of the West as an enemy 
to his country, in league with the Mexicans. 


Hone took the same attitude toward the Mexican War as 
most Northern Whigs; he deplored it as a war of conquest, and 
as adding to the future area of slave territory, while he viewed 
in a grudging spirit the prestige which it gave to Polk and the 
Democrats. To him it seemed that the President had deliber- 
ately provoked hostilities. He had signed the act admitting 
Texas to the Union on Dec. 29, 1845; upon the return of 
Slidell from his fruitless mission to Mexico, Polk early in 1846 
had ordered Gen. Zachary Taylor to advance to the Rio 
Grande. Taylor had done so, had fortified himself at Mata- 
moras, and had promptly been attacked by the Mexicans under 
Ampudia. 

Of course Hone was mistaken in writing that Ampudia had 
“cut off Taylor’s army; all that had happened was that 
the Mexicans had captured a reconnoitring party of about 
sixty dragoons which had imprudently crossed the Rio Grande. 
But for a few days it was generally believed in the East that 
Taylor’s force was in great peril, that many men had 
been lost, and that the entire army might be taken. ““These dis- 
asters,’ wrote Hone, “will raise the blood of the American 
people to the war point, and cause them to cease inquiring, 
What is this war about? What compensation is to be had for 
the blood shed and the treasure squandered? and, How will 
the national character be redeemed which we have staked on 
this dreadful issue? They will thus be compelled to support 
a cause which their conscience condemns and their judgment 
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disapproves.” On May 11 Polk sent his war message to Con- 
gress. With a little opposition from the Whigs, a bill to raise 
50,000 troops and $10,000,000 was rushed through both 
houses. Hone was indignant. “This is a horrible state of 
things,” he wrote. The only consolations he could find were 
that, with a war raging, the rascally Democrats were not 
likely to carry out their schemes for tariff revision and the 
sub-treasury system. 

On May 14 there was a rumor in town that Taylor’s depot 
at Point Isabel had been captured by the Mexicans. But it 
was immediately followed by authentic news which made even 
Hone rejoice. Taylor had met the Mexicans at Palo Alto, 
and inflicted upon them a severe defeat, while the next day he 
drove them headlong from Resaca de la Palma. 


Thursday, May 19.—We are all agog with the news of 
a great victory gained over the Mexicans on the great river. 
General Taylor, having left his camp with a force of twelve 
or fifteen hundred men, to open communication with his 
supplies at Point Isabel, at the mouth of the river, the Amer- 
icans, under command of Major Ringgold, were attacked. 
This brought on a general engagement, and resulted in the 
defeat of the enemy, with a loss, it is said, of seven hundred 
men, our loss being inconsiderable. This account is probably 
exaggerated, for vain-boasting is unfortunately the vice of 
our country; every officer is a hero, every raw recruit equal 
in prowess to an ancient Roman legionary, and in discipline 
to one of the old guard of Napoleon, and every skirmish is 
a battle of Waterloo. But there has been a fight, and prob- 
ably a victory, and we are bound to rejoice. 

Thursday, May 21.—Consecration of Trinity Church. 
This day being the Feast of the Ascension, agreeably to the 
notice given and the arrangements made, the new Trinity 
Church, the pride of Episcopalians and the glory of our 
city, was consecrated to the service of Almighty God. I was 
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one of the committee of arrangements, and have been for 
the last two or three weeks most sedulously employed every 
day in the discharge of the duties of this office. The clergy, 
the rectors, wardens, and vestrymen of the several Episco- 
palian churches, the members of the Theological Seminary, 
the present and former mayors, the scholars of Trinity 
School, and invited guests, assembled at ten o’clock, at Mr. 
Bunker’s, in Broadway, and marched in procession to the 
church. At eleven o’clock the grand and solemn assemblage, 
preceded by Right Rev. Bishop McCoskry, who officiated as 
bishop of the diocese during the suspension of Bishop Onder- 
donk, entered during the impressive chanting of one hun- 
dred and fifty clergymen, in white surplices and scarfs, fol- 
lowed by a most dignified and respectable body of laymen. 
The consecration service was performed by the Bishop, as- 
sisted by a number of prominent ministers; and the splendid 
vaultings of the solemn temple resounded with the notes of 
the grand organ and with the sounds of praise and adora- 
tion from the voices of the devout assemblage. 

Saturday, May 23.—Club Dinner. The club dined with 
me to-day, on the occasion of the inauguration of Healy’s 
fine portrait of Mr. Webster, belonging to the club, which 
has been hung (the picture, I mean) in the dining-room. 
Several gentlemen brought each a bottle of his best wine, 
and such a drink would throw the nectar of the gods into the 
shade. Hebe would have emptied the contents of her goblet 
(as Mrs. Delavan did her medicine) into the gutter, and 
Bacchus would have turned water-drinker rather than stand 
the comparison. 

I made a speech about the picture, the illustrious original, 
the great Harrison cabinet, and the glorious Congress of 
1842, which I closed by reading the concluding remarks of 
Mr. Webster in his speech made in the Senate on the 6th 
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and 7th of April last. We drank his health with three times 
three. A 

Wednesday, May 27.—Mezican War. The news from the 
seat of war on the Rio Grande and the army of occupation 
is the absorbing topic. “General Taylor and the Army” is 
the toast which swells the ordinary allowance of wine in the 
glass to the generous overflowing of the bumper. The squeak- 
ing voices of newspaper boys are modulated to the monoto- 
nous tune of “Great news from Mexico,” and you cannot 
pass the pavé in front of the Exchange unprepared with an 
answer to the only question asked, ““‘What news from Mex- 
ico?” . . . The Mexicans had from six to seven thousand 
men in the battles of Palo Alto on the 8th and the Resaca de 
la Palma on the 9th, whilst the American force was only 
twenty-three hundred. It was one of the most gallant affairs 
in the history of war. 

Monday, June 8.—Trinity Church. The beautiful new 
church was opened yesterday for divine service. An immense 
crowd attended in the morning and afternoon. The service 
was performed by several of the clergy; the rector, Dr. Ber- 
rian, preached the sermon in the morning, and Dr. Wain- 
wright in the afternoon. The latter was worthy of the sacred 
place, the solemn occasion, and the character of the reverend 
officiator. I attended both services. 


Hone left New York on June 9 with his friend Roswell Colt 
to visit his old acquaintances in Baltimore, and look into the 
political situation in Washington. His stay in the former city 
was brief. He found his friend Jonathan Meredith prostrated 
with grief over the murder of his son, who had been shot in 
Missouri after joining Stephen Kearny’s expedition to Santa 
Fé. In Washington, however, he had an exceedingly good time. 

“Mr. Webster has taken entire possession of us,” wrote 
Hone after his first day. “He lives pleasantly in one of the 
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back streets, in his own house as a gentleman should... . 
As soon as we had swallowed our hasty dinner we went by 
appointment to Mr. Webster’s, where a bottle of cool wine, 
strawberries, a quiet house, and most agreeable conversation 
awaited us. The lady of the house, whose reception was as 
usual kind and courteous, and Mrs. Edward Curtis, who is 
there on a visit, assisted to make a couple of hours pass de- 
lightfully.” The next day there were more courtesies from the 
orator. “Mr. Webster, whose kindness knows no bounds, in- 
sisted upon taking us away from the discomforts of a hotel 
dinner to dine with him and Mrs. Webster, and Mrs. Curtis. 
We had pickled pork, a quarter of a lamb, fried chicken and 
nice vegetables, and cool wine. This was a treat, and the more 
so because our host was in the most exuberant spirits.” 

“It is worthy of being recorded here,” adds the diarist, “that 
on this day the Oregon question may be said to have been 
virtually settled. This was the second day of the secret session 
of the Senate on the subject of the negotiations with Mr. 
Pakenham (the British minister) on the basis of 49 degrees of 
north latitude. Mr. Webster came home after we were there in 
high glee and replied to our inquiries, ‘We have done a good 
day’s work.’ This tells the whole story. The question is settled. 
The vote which was conclusive as to the basis of negotiation 
was 38 to 12.” Almost at once, June 15, the treaty was 
signed; and Hone had the pleasure of dining, together with 
Colt and Webster, at the home of the British Minister on that 
memorable day. It was “a beautiful dinner,” he wrote later; 
“good wine, good taste, and good manners.” 

Hone also saw Winfield Scott in Washington. The general 
was engaged in a controversy with the Administration over 
his sphere of action in the Mexican War, and had succeeded, 
the diarist thought, in placing himself in a very bad light. On 
June 22 the diarist was home again. 


Wednesday, June 24.—Yacht Club. I dined yesterday as 
the guest of Prescott Hall, with the Yacht Club, at Ho- 
boken. They have a club-house,—a handsome Gothic cot- 
tage,—erected for the use of the club in a pleasant grove in 
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the Elysian Fields, by that prince of good fellows, John C. 
Stevens, who makes the punch, superintends the cooking, 
and presides at the table, under the appropriate title of 
“Commodore.” A choice company of forty-three gentlemen 
sat down to an excellent dinner of turtle and other good 
things, with capital punch and plenty of good wine. The 
Commodore, after some remarks personally complimentary, 
proposed me as a member of the club, and, the probationary 
term being dispensed with, I was admitted by acclamation. 
In acknowledgment of this compliment I gave the following 
toast, which was received with the most marked approbation: 
“The Yacht Club: river gods who ride upon the waves, and 
sip their nectar in the Elysian Fields.” 

Tuesday, July 14.—The Tariff. The “bill of abomina- 
tions” is under discussion in the Senate. Mr. Webster and 
other Whigs have made some demonstrations against it, but 
it will be of no use. The party will not alter a feature of it, 
and they are afraid to discuss it. My visit to the Matteawan 
factories in which I have so large an interest was quite satis- 
factory. Our concerns look well, and if the government would 
let us alone my property in manufactures would be a com- 
fortable resource for future times. Congress are doing me 
much evil. 

Friday, July 17.—The regatta of the yacht club came 
off yesterday ; it was a grand display, for which great prep- 
arations had been made, and great expectations raised. 
Fourteen vessels (twelve schooners and two sloops) entered 
for the race. . . . The prize, which was a superb silver gob- 
let, was won by the sloop Cygnet, belonging to Mr. Lewis 
Dessau. This trophy of skill and speed was exhibited at the 
club at the dinner on Tuesday. 

Springfield, Thursday, July 30.—“‘Polk, Dallas, and the 
tariff of 1842,”—such was the inscription on the banners 
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used in Pennsylvania to effect the election of Mr. Polk; such 
was the subterfuge by which alone the vote of that State 
could have been secured for this faithless, corrupt adminis- 
tration ; and now the tariff of 1842 is destroyed, the industry 
of the country laid at the feet of forcign competition, and 
national prosperity sacrificed to party discipline. This ne- 
farious act was consummated on Tuesday, the 28th of July 
(Iet the day stand accursed in the calendar!), recommended 
and enforced by this same James K. Polk, and carried by the 
casting vote in the Senate of this same George M. Dallas. 
Long may their names be recorded on the same page with 
those scourges of mankind, war, pestilence, and famine, and 
the measure they have accomplished be included in the cate- 
gory of cholera, small-pox, and yellow fever! 

Monday, Aug. 3.—The President signed the tariff bill 
on Friday, and on Saturday sent in his veto upon the bill 
making appropriation for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. Thus is the country equally cursed by what this 
man does, and what he refuses to do. Next comes direct tax- 
ation, to carry on the Mexican war. This is worse than 
Egyptian bondage: they take from us the straw, and then 
scourge us for not making bricks. 

Wednesday, Aug. 12.—Adjournment of Congress. Con- 
gress adjourned on Monday night, after a session of nearly 
eight months; the most corrupt, profligate, and disastrous 
the United States have ever known. Pliant and subservient to 
a wicked administration, the Constitution has been violated, 
the industry and enterprise of the people have been sacri- 
ficed to foreign influences, the currency disturbed, commerce 
deprived of its customary facilities, the country plunged 
into an unjust, unnecessary, and expensive war, and na- 
tional honor, honesty, and good faith made the sport of 
party dictation and executive power. 
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In the midst of this moral and political desolation Provi- 
dence has not abandoned us to the extremity of fate which 
we have so well deserved. The glorious Whig phalanx in the 
Senate, erect as the cedars of Libanus, true as the tables of 
stone, and firm as the sacred mountain on which their holy 
precepts were promulgated, have succeeded, by the aid of a 
portion of their political opponents whose immediate sec- 
tional interests, happily for the cause of humanity and re- 
ligion, were on this occasion identical with theirs, in averting 
one of the calamities which threatened. the country. We are 
at peace with England,—thanks to Webster and Calhoun, 
Evans and Benton, Crittenden and Heywood, and the noble 
host who united to save their country from a war, “the cost 
of which,” to both countries, as Sir Robert Peel says, “every 
day, every hour, would have been more than the whole value 
of the subject in controversy.” 

Thursday, Aug. 13.—I passed a short time yesterday at 
the Astor House, with three pretty considerable men: Daniel 
Webster, of Massachusetts; John J. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky; and George Evans, of Maine. If three others equal 
to them can be collected together in this country, then we 
are richer than I thought. Three more such men would save 
our political Sodom and Gomorrah,—great, not only here; 
I doubt if any political combination could be made in 
Europe superior to it. Webster, Crittenden, Evans; Polk, 
Dallas, Walker,—imagine these men to have changed posi- 
tions during the year. I dare not think of it. Peace, hap- 
piness, prosperity, on one side; war, embarrassment, despair, 
on the other. God help us! 

Boston, Sunday, Aug. 16.—I came up from Rockaway on 
Saturday morning and brought my wife with me to pack my 
trunk and rig me out for a visit to Mr. Webster at Marsh- 
field, agreeably to his invitation. Mr. Colt, who is my com- 
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panion in the pleasant excursion we propose to make, met 
me on Saturday afternoon on board the Oregon. 


Hone’s second visit to Marshfield was as agreeable as the 
first. A number of other guests were staying at the estate. The 
men spent their first day with Webster fishing in the South 
River, “and ‘had excellent sport. We took 110 fish, principally 
a fine fish called perch (not the same as ours) with half a dozen 
fine tetaug (our black fish) and a striped bass, which last two 
kinds are not usually taken here. Mr. Webster has never 
caught them before.” They had some of the catch that night 
at dinner. “Our host was in high spirits,” says Hone, “rejoic- 
ing in his emancipation from the labors and confinement of 
an eight months’ session of Congress.” A day or two later 
Hone and Webster drove to Plymouth, where they saw all the 
curiosities, including the half-buried rock, and dined sumptu- 
ously at the Samoset House “on all the delicacies of the Old 
Colony, of which fine trout and green plover formed a part.” 
Twice they tried cod-fishing several miles out at sea in 
Webster’s sailing vessel the Comet; the first time with no suc- 
cess, the second time catching nineteen large cod-fish. The 
diarist mentions that Webster was accustomed at Marshfield 
to rise at 4:30 in the morning. 

On his way back to New York Hone stopped to pay some 
visits in Providence, and inspected the excavations which large 
bodies of Irish laborers were making for a railway between 
Providence and Worcester. His family were still staying at 
Rockaway for the sea air and the bathing, but they came 
back to the city in the closing days of August. 


Wednesday, Sept. 9.—Mr. Lover. Samuel Lover, the au- 
thor of “Rory O’More,” “Handy Andy,” and other capital 
Irish stories, came out in the Britannia on a visit to the land 
of promise; and from his writings, and the strong letters he 
brings from the strong men of England, he promises to be 
a lion of no mean dimensions. I left my card for him at the 
Astor House and he immediately returned my visit, but we 
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have not met as yet. Mrs. McLane, who speaks exceedingly 
well of him, told him on this voyage that he must behave 
better in her country than Dickens did, and there seems to 
be no doubt that he will. 

Thursday, Sept. 10.—Mr. Stewart’s splendid edifice, 
erected on the site of Washington Hall, in Broadway, be- 
tween Chambers and Reade streets, is nearly finished, and 
his stock of dry goods will be exhibited on the shelves in a 
few days. There is nothing in Paris or London to compare 
with this dry goods palace. My attention was attracted, 
in passing this morning, to a most extraordinary, and I 
think useless, piece of extravagance. Several of the windows 
on the first floor, nearly level with the strect, are formed of 
plateglass, six feet by eleven, which must have cost four or 
five hundred dollars each, and may be shivered by a boy’s 
marble or a snow-ball as effectually as by a four-pound 
shot; and I am greatly mistaken if there are not persons 
(one is enough) in this heterogeneous mass of population 
influenced by jealousy, malice, or other instigation of the 
devil, bad enough to do such a deed of mischief. 

Friday, Sept. 18.—Destruction of Niblo’s. This delight- 
ful place of public resort was totally destroyed by fire this 
morning at half past four o’clock. The theater in which the 
Ravels were bringing crowded houses every night; the spa- 
cious saloon in which the exhibitions of the National Insti- 
tute were held semi-annually; the fine collection of plants, 
indigenous and exotic, and all the productions of poor Nib- 
lo’s taste and assiduity in administering to the gratification 
of the people of New York, all were swept away in a couple 
of hours, and are now lying, with the two large houses he 
occupied, a black and smoking plain of undistinguishable 
destruction. The brick building on the northwest corner of 
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the grounds was burnt down, and the splendid Racket Court 
clubhouse was saved only by great exertions. 

Saturday, Sept. 19.—Dicd on Thursday last Mr. James 
Swords, aged eighty-two years, the surviving partner of 
Thomas and James Swords, the oldest booksellers, publish- 
ers, and stationers in New York. They published the first 
monthly magazine. 

The steamer Cambria arrived yesterday in Boston with 
107 passengers. In the number of passengers are Washing- 
ton Irving, our distinguished townsman, late minister to 
Spain. Cruikshank, the celebrated caricaturist, is also one. 
If he is in want of subjects we can furnish them. 


Late in September Hone headed the New York delegation 
to the Whig State Convention at Utica, of which he was made 
president. In making the nomination for Governor there was 
a spirited contest between Millard Fillmore of Buffalo and 
John Young of Livingston, the latter finally winning the 
victory. Hone comments upon a new feature of civilization. 


Saturday, Sept. 26.—Magnetic Telegraph. Strange and 
wonderful discovery, which has made the “swift-winged 


> man’s messenger, annihilated all space, and tied 


lightning’ 
the two ends of a continent in a knot! The whole extent of 
this newly discovered phenomenon was never made so ap- 
parent to me as on the day of the meeting of the convention ; 
during the hour of adjournment to dinner a message was 
sent by the telegraph to Mr. Fillmore, at Buffalo. The an- 
swer came immediately, that “Mr. Fillmore was not in his 
office, and could not be found.” Soon after, another com- 
munication was received, authorizing the withdrawal of his 
name, and expressing his satisfaction at Mr. Young’s nomi- 


nation. This was handed to me on my taking the chair, and 
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had traveled four hundred and seventy miles during our 
short recess of an hour. 

Friday, Oct. 2.--Mr. Lover. Mr. Lover-has commenced 
at the Stuyvesant Institute his agreeable entertainment of 
Irish songs and stories, all of his own original composition. 
The literary fame of this gentleman had preceded him, and 
caused so great a desire to witness his performances that 
the crowds of spectators filled the room before the time of 
assembling. This is better than stage playing; a couple of 
thousand dollars a week, with very small expenses—only the 
hire of the room and gas lights—is as pretty a business as I 
know of. He does not cause as much fuss as Dickens, but I 
am mistaken if he is not better liked by us Yankees. 

Saturday, Oct. 3.—Annewation is now the greatest word 
in the American vocabulary. “Veni—vidi—vici!” is in- 
scribed on the banners of every Caesar who leads a strag- 
gling band of American adventurers across the prairies, 
over the mountains, up the rivers, and into the chaparral of 
a territory which an unprovoked war has given them the 
right to invade. Gen. Kearny, after a long march through 
barren wilderness and trackless desert, has led his predatory 
force of military adventurers to Santa Fé, the capital of 
New Mexico, and publishes on the 22d of August his proc- 
lamation declaring the annexation of the Province to the 
United States. A similar proclamation of annexation was 
published at Monterey on the 6th of July by Capt. John D. 
Sloat . . . , in which the whole of California is declared to 
be conquered. 

Take care, my dear countrymen, of this annexation; 
profit by the experience of other republics, learn wisdom by 
the history of their downfall. The decline of the glory of 
ancient Rome commenced its date from the conquests of 
Julius Caesar. 
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Tuesday, Oct. 6.—I went with my daughter Catharine 
this evening to hear Mr. Lover’s entertainment of Irish 
songs and stories. He continues to draw fine houses, but I 
think there is a little disappointment. He is an excellent 
Irishman; some of his jokes are very good, and his songs 
have an additional charm from being the productions of his 
own poetical imagination. He accompanies himself on the 
piano, indifferently I should say. What he does is better 
at a dinner table than in the presence of six or eight hun- 
dred auditors. He has taste and a thorough knowledge of 
the national peculiarities of his eccentric countrymen, but 
he is deficient in physical and personal qualifications. His 
voice is weak; there is nothing commanding in his person 
or particularly genteel in his deportment, and he labors 
under the disadvantage of a contrast with the lamented Ty- 
rone Power. 

Monday, Oct. 19.—I heard to-day, for the first time, 
of a compliment which has been made to me, which touched 
my feelings very sensibly, and for which I cannot be suf- 
ficiently grateful. Twenty gentlemen of New York sent out 
$500 to Italy to procure my bust, which was begun by 
Clevenger, and finished, I believe, by Powers. It has arrived, 
and has been presented to the Clinton Hall Association, 
where it is intended to be placed in the lecture room. This 
most acceptable manifestation of the regard of my fellow- 
citizens is rendered more grateful to my feelings by its loca- 
tion in the hall of an institution with which it has been my 
pride to have been identified since its creation, and of which 
I have been for so many years the presiding officer. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20.—I went last evening to a gathering of 
the members of the National Academy of Design as their 
invited guest, where I partook of oysters and champagne 
previously to the opening of their gallery of sculpture. I 
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took advantage of my being at the gallery to visit Vander- 
lyn’s picture of “The, Landing of Columbus,” which he 
painted in Europe to fill one of the panels in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington. It is a striking picture, the 
grouping well imagined and the story well told, and on the 
whole will be approved, though it has many faults and is 
not better than Col. Trumbull’s pictures in the same place, 
which have been rather severely criticised. John Randolph’s 
epithet of “shin piece” was “a hasty plate of soup” to ‘Trum- 
bull’s “Declaration of Independence.” 

Tuesday, Oct. 27.—The Slave Case. I witnessed this 
morning, from the steps of Clinton Hall, a scene which is 
calculated to cause alarm as to future collisions between the 
citizens of this country,—a trifling incident in the appalling 
drama which we shall be called to witness, and perhaps bear 
a part in, during the course of not many years. A negro boy, 
named George Kirk, a slave from Georgia, secreted himself 
in a vessel commanded by Captain Buckley, and was brought 
to New York. Here he was arrested and confined, at the 
instance of the captain, who is subjected to severe penalties 
for the abduction of the slave. The claim of the master to 
have the fugitive sent back to Georgia was tried before 
Judge Edwards; N. B. Blunt appearing for the captain, 
and Mr. John Jay and J. L. White for the slave. 

The judge’s decision set the boy free, for want of evidence 
to prove his identity; and such a mob, of all colours, from 
dirty white to shining black, came rushing down Nassau and 
into Beekman Street as made peaceable people shrink into 
places of security. Such shouting and jostling, such peals 
of negro triumph, such uncovering of woolly heads in raising 
the greasy hats to give effect to the loud huzzas of the sons 
of Africa, seemed almost to “fright the neighborhood from 
its propriety.” A carriage was brought to convey the hero 
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of the day from his place of concealment, but it went away 
without him. This is all very pretty; but how will it end? 
How long will the North and the South remain a united peo- 
ple? 

Friday, Nov. 6.—Great Whig Victory. I can scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes when I see the returns of the late election. The 
Whigs have accomplished a great victory. The following are 
the results: John Young is elected governor by 12,000 ma- 
jority (Wright had 10,000 in 1844); the Whigs have a 
respectable majority of the members-elect of the Assembly ; 
we have twenty-three out of thirty-four members of Con- 
gress. Was I not right in saying to the convention in my 
closing speech, “We have done a good day’s work”? How 
exactly the predictions of Mr. Young’s friend in the con- 
vention have been verified. “Give us Young,” they said: “‘he 
will have 10,000 majority ; he will give us the Assembly and 
a respectable majority of the Congressional delegation.” 


New York was indeed the scene of a surprising political 
overturn. Hone had been working hard for Whig victory. “I am 
head over ears in the election,” he wrote on Oct. 29; “attend- 
ing mectings, making speeches, trying to collect money, and 
quarreling with James Watson Webb, who has, with his ac- 
customed arrogance, placed himself at the head of the anti- 
Young faction.” But he was not hopeful of the result. Many 
Whigs in the lower part of the State opposed Young, and 
would have been glad to sce Silas Wright, running for re- 
election, defeat him. 

Young, who was a middle-of-the-road Whig, had heartily 
endorsed the war with Mexico; he had also manifested a warm 
sympathy with the Anti-Rent party of the Patroon’s counties, 
Columbia and Delaware, and had let it be understood that he 
would pardon the rioters whom Gov. Wright had treated with 
marked severity. Although Wright, who was to die within the 
year, was one of New York’s few real statesmen, he had become 


highly unpopular. 
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Hone was the further elated in that New York was only 
one of a number of States which fell into the Whig column this 
fall. He wrote that “Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, the whole 
of Yankee-Land, and New Hampshire, a case beyond hoping 
for, is regencrated, and whilst we are rejoicing in the result 
in the Empire State, long-tried, faithful New Jersey comes 
to her side with increased strength and enlarged majorities. 
The next Congress will be Whig.” American arms continued 
to win victory after victory on Mexican soil. Hone wrote 
jubilantly in his diary of the capture of Monterey by Taylor, 
and of the way in which Gen. Worth had distinguished him- 
self in that action. But these successes did not prevent the 
growth of a reaction against Polk’s general policies. 


Tuesday, Nov. 24.—John Quincy Adams. The honor- 
able John Quincy Adams was stricken by paralysis on 
Thursday last, whilst walking from his son’s house in Bos- 
ton. The last accounts state that he had partially recovered, 
his consciousness having returned and his speech being re- 
stored. Hopes are even expressed that he may be able to go 
on to his family, who are in Washington, and resume his seat 
in the House of Representatives. This is “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” The country cannot afford to lose 
such a man. With all his eccentricities, prejudices, and want 
of tact, we have not his equal in this country for the most 
minute information on all subjects, technical, statistical, ar- 
tistical, historical, and diplomatical. No man knows so much, 
nor so accurately. He has probed deeply into the arcana of 
all the sciences, understands and can explain all subjects, 
from the solar system down to the construction of a tooth- 
pick. He has the Holy Scriptures at his fingers’ ends, knows 
every line of Shakespeare, can recite Homer in the original 
Greek; could name, if he had a mind to do it, the author of 
“Junius,” and knows all about Jack the Giant Killer. He 
speaks on all subjects, overthrows his opponents, and both- 
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ers his friends; and, in short, does more work than any day- 
laborer, and this, too, under some physical disabilities. He is 
so nervous that his pen has to be tied to his fingers. This 
prodigious amount of labor is accomplished by early rising, 
exact method, and the most untiring industry. 

Wednesday, Nov. 25.—Accounts from Washington, 
received last night by telegraph, state that General Scott 
left the city yesterday to take the command of the army in 
Mexico, and to conduct a meditated attack upon Tampico. 
If he has a chance, he will sustain his high character for per- 
sonal bravery and military talents, and his “hasty plate of 
soup” may possibly be overlooked, by the severe critics who 
constitute the “American people,” in the glory of a suc- 
cessful Mexican campaign. Worth has completely recovered 
from the effect of one bad step; and I trust that Winfield 
Scott will prove that he is not the man to be laid aside, and 
all his former services forgotten, for one or two ill-judged 
expressions in the course of a correspondence in which he 
displayed more truth than tact. 

I went with my family to St. John’s, where our good Doc- 
tor Wainwright gave us an excellent Thanksgiving sermon. 
He enumerated the great national blessings we enjoy, of 
civil and religious liberty, the abundance of all things neces- 
sary for the subsistence and comfort of man, our exemption 
from internal commotions, and our preservation from pesti- 
lence and other evils. He also deprecated the war in which 
we are engaged, and the consequent shedding of the blood 
of the brave men who are engaged in it, and urged that our 
prayers, as patriots, for the success of our arms should be 
accompanied by supplications for a return of peace. This 
is all very well; the reverend gentleman could say no more. 
But it occurred to me that, next to the favor of the God of 
peace, to avert this calamity, the exertions of all good men 
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and sincere Christians should be employed to remove from 
office the men who have brought upon us this unjust and 
unrighteous war,—this war of usurpation and aggression, 
unsanctioned by the Constitution and at variance with the 
meral sense of the people. 

Philadelphia, Tuesday, Dec. 1.—Having received an in- 
vitation from the committee of arrangements to attend the 
great dinner to be given to-morrow by the merchants and 
other citizens of Philadelphia to Mr. Webster, I left at nine 
o’clock this morning. 

Wednesday, Dec. 2.—The Dinner. The Webster dinner 
came off to-day in great style in the upper saloon of the 
Museum Building, Ninth Street. It equaled all the antici- 
pations of the entertainers and their guests. The company 
assembled at four o’clock and after a short time sat down 
to dinner to the number of 460. The tables were laid out in 
the splendid saloon 260 feet in length. The guests were 
placed on an elevated platform on one side of the room. The 
president had Mr. Webster on his right, next to whom was 
Hiram Ketchum of New York, then myself, and in succession 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, Kennedy of Baltimore, Cran- 
ston of Rhode Island, and Horace Greeley of New York. 
Before the eating was over the immense galleries which sur- 
round the saloon were opened, as previously arranged, for 
the admission of the ladies, and such a rush was never seen. 
The whole beauty and taste of Philadelphia was there. I 
estimated the number at 1200; the printed accounts say 
more, but I think I am correct. Mrs. Webster was seated di- 
rectly opposite to her husband, and there she sat (as a large 
proportion of the fair auditors did) for six mortal hours. 
The cowp d’eil was indescribably beautiful; not a man ani- 
mal was seen in all this upper region of sweet faces and 
bright eyes. 
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After the third toast, complimentary to Mr. Webster, he 
arose at a quarter past six and spoke until ten o’clock. His 
speech was a great one, of course, for the occasion required 
it and he was well prepared; clear, luminous, and powerful. 
The bad measures of the Administration were probed to the 
quick, but without personal vituperation; the deception and 
falsehood by which they rose to power and by which the peo- 
ple have hitherto been cajoled laid bare in a moderate but 
convincing strain of reasoning and representation of facts. 
On the subject of the President’s vetoes . . . he was par- 
ticularly great, and his eulogium upon the tariff of 1842 
and condemnation of its unworthy substitute of 1846 all 
that the important subject was susceptible of. His voice 
seemed to increase in strength and he became more animated 
as he approached the end of his long oration. 

Tuesday, December 15.—-The better sort have been re- 
galed, of late, by a grand wedding. Mr. John J. Astor, son 
of Mr. William B. Astor, and grandson of Mr. John Jacob 
Astor, married Miss Augusta Gibbes, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas L. Gibbes. 

The wedding was attended, at the house of her father, by 
all the fashionable people of the city. Last evening my 
daughter and son went to a grand party at Mr. Astor’s, and 
I also was tempted to mix once more in the splendid crowd 
of charming women, pretty girls, and well-dressed beaux. 
The spacious mansion in Lafayette place was open from cel- 
lar to garret, blazing with a thousand lights. The crowd was 
excessive; the ladies (such part of their exquisite forms as 
could be distinguished in the mélée) elegantly and taste- 
fully attired, with a display of rich jewelery enough to pay 
one day’s expense of the Mexican war. 

Friday, Dec. 25.—The Bust. My bust in marble has 
been placed in the principal room of the Mercantile Library, 
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in an excellent position, on a beautiful pedestal of marble 
slightly veined, and enclosed with a circular iron railing 
tastefully bronzed and gilded. The execution of this fine 
piece of statuary is worthy of the liberal and generous mo- 
tives which prompted the contributors to this most delicate 
and touching compliment. 

Saturday, Dec. 26.—Death of Gen. Root. Died in this 
city on the 24th inst. Gen. Erastus Root, in the 74th year 
of his age. He has occupied a large space in the political 
history of this State for the last half century—a leader 
of the Democratic party once of the most ferocious kind, 
and a Whig of late years; a hard drinker formerly, and 
recently president of the Delaware Temperance Society; 
member of Congress, of both houses of the Legislature, 
lieutenant-governor . . . and always a blustering dema- 
gogue and intolerant politician. His vices were natural as 
his virtues were constrained; he ceased to drink because his 
physicians foretold that the loss of sight would be the pen- 
alty of his intemperate habits, and became a Whig when the 
Loco-focos would make no further use of him. 


1847 


Buena Vista; A Trip to the Far West; 
James Kent Dies 


The new year was ushered in with continued progress by 
the American armies in Mexico; intelligence of famine and 
great distress in Ireland; and an encouraging amount of com- 
mercial prosperity in the United States. Hone wrote that “I 
am still dreadfully in debt, but my affairs have improved 
during the year.” His creditors held excellent security and 
received their interest regularly. It was only in viewing politi- 
cal affairs that he felt discouraged. If only Clay had been 
elected! was the burden of his lament. Then we should have 
been “prosperous beyond all former example, with no annexa- 
tion of strangers’ land to promote party views, no war to 
drain the best blood of the country for an issue which can 
never redound to our honor, nor pay in any proportion for 
the loss of blood, treasure, and reputation which it will have 
cost.” 

The diarist took pleasure in recording at the beginning of 
the year a flattering expression of the esteem of his fellow 
citizens. He had written James G. King asking for a list of 
the gentlemen who had ordered his bust for the Mercantile 
Library. King replied, sending the names of twenty-four of the 
principal citizens of New York; such names as William B. 
Astor, Gardiner G. Howland, John C. Stevens, and Moses H. 
Grinnell. He added that the purchase of the bust was no mere 
exhibition of personal affection, great though that was, These 
men had a higher motive. “They knew that your long career 
of uprightness as a member of the mercantile community had 
been crowned in the decline of life by your having voluntarily, 
and from the highest considerations of honor and good faith, 
assumed obligations in behalf of some relatives, and by your 


having been obliged to sacrifice a large portion of your 
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property by sales in adverse times, to meet those obligations 
with your wonted punctuality. To mark this signal instance 
of self-denial and integrity some of your fellow-merchants and 
friends felt that an appropriate testimonial was due.” They 
wished to keep his bust before the commercial clerks, that 
they might be mindful of “the example which you have set to 
them, the future merchants of New York.” 

Among the events at the beginning of the year mentioned 
by Hone are the death of the aged Peter R. Livingston at his 
Rhinebeck home; the inauguration of the new Whig Governor, 
John Young, whose message was telegraphed from Albany 
and ready for publication within three hours after it was 
delivered—“a strange and wonderful revolution in the affairs 
of mankind”; and the progress of a season of Italian opera 
at Palmo’s Theater in Chambers Street. He saw “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” and thought that one of Scott’s finest tales had 
been mangled to make an indifferent musical piece. Men were 
talking of Gen. Taylor’s chances for the Presidency. Every 
steamer from abroad brought news of want. “Ireland is no 
longer the exclusive abode of suffering humanity,” writes Hone. 
“Every part of Europe is uttering the appalling cry of bread! 
bread! and (strange and wonderful state of things) the New 
World supplies the wants of the Old, the mother derives 
nourishment from the child.” The contrast between the distress 
overseas, and the extravagance of New York society, set the 
diarist to moralizing. 


Thursday, January 28.—My children called to take Mr. 
Russell and me from Mr. Spofford’s dinner to a party at 
Mrs. Robert Ray’s, away up at the corner of 28th Street 
and Ninth Avenue. The house is one of those palaces which 
have lately sprung up in places where a few years since cat- 
tle grazed, and orchards dropped their ripened fruits. This 
magnificent abode of costly luxury, now the town residence 
of my good friend Mr. Ray, stands on the very spot where 
his father’s garden, away out of town, flourished long since 
my hair turned gray. This was the party of the season. 
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Every luxury was supplied in abundance, and with good 
taste, to all the elegant women and fashionable gentlemen 
about town; every room was filled, and even I (somewhat 
antiquated, and not much given of late to party-going) par- 
took largely of the general enjoyment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray’s first party in their new house in Fitz-ray place. 
Friday, January 29.—State of Society. Our good city of 
New York has already arrived at the state of society to be 
found in the large cities of Europe; overburdened with pop- 
ulation, and where the two extremes of costly luxury in liv- 
ing, expensive establishments, and improvident waste are 
presented in daily and hourly contrast with squalid misery 
and hopeless destitution. This state of things has been has- 
tened in our case by the constant stream of European pau- 
pers arriving upon the shores of this land of promise. Alas! 
how often does it prove to the deluded emigrant a land of 
broken promise and blasted hope! If we had none but our 
own poor to take care of, we should get along tolerably well; 
we could find employment for them, and individual charity, 
aiding the public institutions, might save us from the sights 
of woe with which we are assailed in the streets, and the 
pressing applications which beset us in the retirement of our 
own houses. Nineteen out of twenty of these mendicants are 
foreigners cast upon our shores, indigent and helpless, hav- 
ing expended the last shilling in paying their passage- 
money, deceived by the misrepresentations of unscrupulous 
agents, and left to starve amongst strangers, who, finding 
it impossible to extend relief to all, are deterred from as- 
sisting any. These reflections upon the extremes of lavish 
expenditure and absolute destitution are forced upon me 
by my own recent experience. I partook yesterday of a most 
expensive dinner, where every article of costly food which the 
market affords was spread before the guests, and fine wines 
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drunk in abundance, some of which might command eight 
or ten dollars a bottle; and from this scene of expensive 
hospitality I was conveyed to another more splendid and ex- 
pensive entertainment, where the sparkling of diamonds, the 
reflection of splendid mirrors, the luster of silks and satins, 
the rich gilding of tasteful furniture were flashed, by the aid 
of innumerable lights, upon the dazzled eyes of a thousand 
guests. Now this is all right enough; in both these cases our 
entertainers could well afford the expense which attended 
the display of their hospitality, nor is it within the scope 
of the most remote probability that the money of any oth- 
ers than themselves can be involved in the outlay of their 
entertainments. 

It may be painful to reflect how far the cost of a single 
bottle of Mr. Spofford’s wine or one of Mr. Ray’s patés de 
foie gras might contribute to alleviate the distress of those 
miserable objects who stretch out the attenuated arms of 
wasted poverty, or display the haggard countenance of in- 
fantile deprivation, or the tattered habiliments incapable 
of resisting the inclemency of the winter’s cold. These gen- 
tlemen are liberal and charitable, and no doubt do their part 
in almsgiving ; but they have other duties to perform. 

Indian Corn. This nutritious grain, food for man and 
every edible animal, is the great social momentum of the 
present day. The quantity raised in this country is so great 
as to be with difficulty expressed by figures; and now that 
famine presents its horrid features to the distressed poor of 
Kurope, we supply them with excellent food, after having 
taught them how to eat it and to like it as we do. 

I witnessed on Thursday one of the triumphs of this great 
American staple production. A procession of twenty or 
thirty carts, the forward one being drawn by six white horses 
and decorated with flags, proceeded up Broadway to the 
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grunting of martial music, each cart loaded with four or five 
enormous dead hogs; the whole number was 106 hogs, weigh- 
ing 40,262 pounds, an average of 380 pounds. These over- 
grown animals were raised by five farmers of Burlington 
county, New Jersey, and sold to a pork-dealer here. They 
were nearly uniform in size, with short duck legs, like Grant 
Thorburn’s; little, twinkling eyes peeping out between two 
mountains of fat, like pins upon a pin-cushion; and hams 
as round as a full moon and luscious as a turtle’s calipash. 
There was Indian corn written in legible characters upon 
their jolly features, and shining on their swelling sides; 
dead though they were, they had, out of benevolence to man- 
kind, laid down their characters as swine to assume that of 
pork; every spare-rib and every link of sausage, as well as 
the more important parts of these children of Ham, will sing 
the praises of Indian corn. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3.—A Dangerous Auziliary. Dr. 
Johnson says somewhere, “Who that ever asks succor from 
Bacchus was able to preserve himself from being enslaved 
by his auxiliary?” I am reminded of a case in point, but 
not attended with the bad consequences imagined by the 
great moral essayist. Dining many years ago with my la- 
mented friend, Commodore Chauncey, at the navy yard, I 
remarked to the distinguished statesman, Mr. Webster, who 
graced our party, “My dear sir, I observe that you are not 
altogether indifferent to the virtues of a glass of good wine.” 
—“By no means,” he replied, “and I will tell you how it 
came about. When I began to practice law in Massachusetts 
I was honored by the notice and friendship of Christopher 
Gore, who frequently invited me to his house. On one oc- 
casion, seeing me look pale and feeble, from the effects of 
study and hard work, he kindly inquired how I lived. I told 
him I fared rather poorly at my humble lodgings, in the 
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house of Mrs. So and So; that I ate corned beef and cab- 
bage and drank water. ‘That will not do,’ said Mr. Gore; 
‘you must drink a glass of good wine occasionally, and eat 
an apple after dinner to promote digestion.’-—‘But,’ said I, 
‘I cannot afford to drink wine.—‘I will take care of that,’ 
said my liberal friend; and from that time I received oc- 
casional presents of fine old wine from his well-supplied gar- 
ret. Well, sir, it did me great good. I recovered my health, 
and was enabled to pursue my studies and perform my task 
with renewed ardor. But, alas! like a beleaguered city which 
is compelled to call in the aid of auxiliary forces, I repulsed 
the enemy; but, the auxiliaries having established them- 
selves in the citadel, I have never since then been able to dis- 
possess them.” 

Monday, Feb. 8.—Died yesterday, Mr. James Roosevelt, 
in the eighty-eighth year of his age; a highly respectable 
gentleman of the old school, son of Isaac Roosevelt, 
the first president of the first bank in New York, at a 
time when the president and directors of a bank were other 
sort of people from those of the present day. Proud and 
aristocratical, they were the only nobility we had (now we 
haye none) ; powerful in the controlling influence they pos- 
sessed over the commercial operations of the city, men could 
not stand straight in their presence; and woe to them who 
bowed not down to the representatives of a few bags of gold 
and silver, the potential dispensers of bank favors. Chancel- 
lor Kent told me last evening that he and Mr. Roosevelt were 
in college together, and both studied law in Judge Benson’s 
office. 

Friday, February 12.—Relief of the Irish. There is a 
great movement in behalf of the suffering people of Ireland. 
A meeting preliminary to more important movements was 
held this day in Prime’s building, in Wall Street, which was 
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well attended by the right sort of folks. Mr. Van Schaick 
presided; nine thousand dollars were subscribed by those 
present, and measures were taken to collect the fund required 
to freight a vessel with a cargo of bread-stuffs and other 
provisions and send her to Cork or some other port in Ire- 
land. A call was made on the clergy to receive contributions 
in the several churches, and notice given of a general meet- 
ing to be held on Monday evening at the Tabernacle. This 
is a good feeling and prompt action on this interesting sub- 
ject. 

In connection with the above remarks I must record a cir- 
cumstance which occurred yesterday at the club dinner at 
Ward’s, honorable to the parties concerned. Mr. Wetmore 
stated that he had lost to Mr. Grinnell a bet of two dinners 
for the company; that the illness of his wife prevented him 
from giving these dinners at his own house, and proposed, 
instead thereof (if Grinnell and the company approved), to 
commute the claim by handing over to me the sum of three 
hundred and sixty dollars, which was estimated to cover the 
expense of two such entertainments, with fine wines; this 
sum to be appropriated, in such a way as I might judge best, 
for the relief of the suffering Irish. This liberal offer was, 
of course, agreed to, and I received this morning Mr. Wet- 
more’s check for the amount, which I handed to the relief 
committee. Hereby we dispense with two sumptuous dinners 
(for which it is doubtful if any of us would have been the 
better), and the means are furnished to add fifty barrels of 
wheat flour, or the value in other provisions, to the contribu- 
tions of our citizens for saving hundreds of our suffering 
brethren in Ireland from starvation. I must add that the 
generous donor of this gift stipulated that this should be in- 
dependent of any donation he might think proper to make 
otherwise for the same object, and on my calling this morn- 
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ing at the office of the committee I found his name as a sub- 
scriber for five hundred dollars. 

Tuesday, February 16.—There was a great meeting last 
evening at the Tabernacle, for the relief of the famished 
Irish, called by the committee. Myndert Van Schaick pre- 
sided, with a host of vice-presidents, of which I was one. 
Speeches were made by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Rev. Mr. 
Adams, George Griffin, Charles King, and Barnabas Bates. 
The large building was filled with a respectable male audi- 
ence, and an exceedingly good feeling was evinced. 

Wilmot Proviso. In the House of Representatives, yester- 
day, the question was taken on the long-contested amend- 
ment introduced by Mr. Wilmot to the bill granting three 
millions of dollars to our warlike President for the purpose 
of carrying on the war in a snug way. This amendment, 
which prohibited the introduction of slavery into the newly 
acquired Territories, was carried by a vote of one hundred 
and fifteen to one hundred and five. It is an important meas- 
ure, which may alter the whole organization of political 
parties in the country, and defeat the great objects of the 
annexation of Texas and its consequence, the unrighteous 
war with Mexico. 

John Quincy Adams. An interesting occurrence took 
place on Saturday in the House of Representatives; the 
venerable member from Massachusetts, ex-President Adams, 
made his first appearance in the House since his dangerous 
attack of paralysis, and resumed his accustomed seat, which 
was courteously surrendered to him by its temporary occu- 
pant, Mr. Johnson. On his welcome advent the members all 
arose. He was addressed by the Speaker, and replied with 
deep sensibility. At the moment of his entrance, the mem- 
ber who was addressing the House, Mr. Kent, suspended his 
remarks, and, on resuming, alluded to the interesting event 
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which had caused their interruption. This was a proud hom- 
age to exalted talents, devoted patriotism, and long and 
faithful public services. He has, in the course of his legisla- 
tive career, crossed the path of many of those who now 
joined in this honorable demonstration,—a circumstance 
most honorable, equally creditable to the donors and grate- 
ful to the recipient, and which is well calculated to soften 
the rays of the intellectual sun which there is reason to fear 
is about setting. 

Monday, February 22.—Washington’s Birthday. This is 
the anniversary of the birth of him whose name is indissolu- 
bly connected with the glory of our republic. “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” his 
name will grace the brightest page of history as an example 
of disinterested patriotism, unstained honor, and wise con- 
duct. 

A small detachment of citizen soldiers, calling themselves 
veterans, are at this moment passing my window, clad in the 
old, quaint uniform of the Continentals,—long blue coats, 
faced and turned up with buff, with three-cornered cocked 
hats and long boots; not by any means a graceful costume, 
but interesting, as it brings to recollection the days of the 
man honored by his countrymen and chosen by his Maker as 
the leader of the people. What would this man have said, 
were he still among us, at the degradation of his country- 
men in permitting a chief ruler, the accidental choice of a 
reckless faction, to exercise a power equally arbitrary and 
unconstitutional; and by usurping the people’s rights, and 
the sovereignty of the States delegated to their representa- 
tives in Congress, to involve the nation in an unjust and in- 
glorious war of aggression upon a neighboring republic. 

Thursday, February 25.—Immense shipments of bread- 
stuffs are made from every port in the United States; 
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freights are enormously high—eight to nine shillings for a 
barrel of flour. The Liverpool packets, which have been 
lately built of increased tonnage, as if in anticipation of the 
present demand, are making unprecedented profits. The new 
packet-ship Constitution, belonging to Woodhull & Min- 
turn’s lines, sailed yesterday for Liverpool, with the follow- 
ing enormous cargo of bread-stuffs: Ten thousand bushels 
of wheat, twenty-five thousand bushels of Indian corn, two 
thousand seven hundred barrels of corn-meal, one hundred 
and sixty boxes of soda biscuit, four thousand barrels of 
flour ; besides which she has six hundred and sixty-one bales 
of cotton, forty-two boxes of clocks, and nineteen barrels of 
beeswax. The bread-stuffs are equal to sixty-eight thousand 
bushels ; these will stop the croaking of many an empty stom- 
ach. 

Monday, March 1.—The subscriptions for the relief of 
the Irish are kept up with undiminished spirit. The Relief 
Committee have received upwards of $50,000. Collections 
were made yesterday in several of the churches: the amount 
given in St. John’s Church was $556; Grace Church col- 
lected the previous Sunday $1,800. The Catholic Churches 
have given nobly, and every denomination of Christians has 
assisted liberally in the good work: Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Baptists, and Romanists are all united as 
one congregation in the brotherhood of charity. 

Thursday, March 4.—Congress Adjourned. The Twenty- 
ninth Congress ceased to exist last night. It should be a 
cause of rejoicing; for never was a nation cursed with such 
a body of representatives. “Their works will follow them,” 
bad as they were. But how do we know that, in the present 
downward tendency of public affairs, the next Congress may 
not be equally bad? The House of Representatives had still 
their Winthrop, Adams, Ashmun, Mosely, Grinnell, etc., 
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some of whom are reélected to the next Congress. But the 
great falling off will be in the Senate. Evans, Archer, Ber- 
rien, and several others of the staunchest Whigs and ablest 
senators, close their labors in that body with the close of 
the session ; some have been reélected, but a large proportion 
must make way for such as their Loco-foco legislatures may 
think proper to send. The House may possibly be Whig, but 
the Senate is irrevocably Loco-foco. 

The three-million bill passed, without Wilmot’s proviso 
prohibiting the introduction of slavery in newly acquired 
Territories. This proviso prevailed at first in the House of 
Representatives ; but, by the force of party drill, a ma jority 
was found against it at the last moment, and this large ap- 
propriation is given to Mr. Polk with which to do what he 
pleases. Charles J. Ingersoll would have had Mr. Webster 
impeached for some paltry sum of $1,000, unaccounted for 
or misapplied, if that great man had not possessed proofs 
of the utter falsity of the base insinuation. Now this tool of 
party votes to cast three million into the pool of executive 
corruption. 


Ireland and Mexico are the subjects which now fill most of 
Hone’s pages. A. T. Stewart asked him early in March to 
preside at the drawing of a lottery or raffle for the benefit of 
the starving Irish; a rosewood piano, worth $275, was dis- 
posed of by the sale of chances to the amount of $1280. Hone 
took the numbers as they were drawn one by one from a 
wheel, it being arranged that the last should gain the prize. 
“When only two remained undrawn, I made a pause, went over 
the list, and announced that the two unchecked were no. 19, 
belonging to Moses H. Grinnell, and 147, to a Mr. Baugher 
of Baltimore. There was quite an excitement and a gencral cry 
of Grinnell: for he is so popular that many in the room would 
almost as soon have had him gain it as themselves; and when 
the next ticket came out no, 19 there was a general murmur 
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of disappointment.” All this took place in Stewart’s grand 
new department store. Stewart himself gave generously to the 
cause. On St. Patrick’s Day all the Irish of the city suspended 
their usual festivities and devoted the money usually spent 
upon public dinners to the relief funds. The Catholic Bishop 
of the diocese, Hughes, was active, and Hone records that he 
presided at a great meeting at the Tabernacle where Hughes 
delivered a lecture upon the history and present condition of 
Ireland. The relicf committee had previously extracted from 
the bishop a promise that it should be free from local politics 
or sectarian propaganda. 

As for Mexico, New York was electrified on March 81 by 
the news of Taylor’s victory at Buena Vista. Hone was patri- 
otically enthusiastic—but with certain reservations. ‘Five 
thousand of our troops,” he writes, “were surrounded by 
fifteen thousand Mexicans, and with this disparity of force 
Taylor gave battle. The action was desperate. The Amcricans, 
as usual, fought with the utmost bravery, and the contest was 
well sustained by the enemy. The carnage was tremendous; 
four thousand Mexicans are killed and wounded by our ac- 
counts; but it is painful to relate that the blood of seven hun- 
dred to a thousand Americans was offered up to the Moloch 
of war and unjust aggressive hostility, of whom sixty-three 
were officers—gallant, noble fellows who fought for their coun- 
try, reckless of life and regardless of the merits of the con- 
troversy. As old Caspar says, ‘But ’twas a glorious victory.’ 
Who shall comfort the afflicted parents, wives, children, and 
friends of the brave men who have thus ‘sacrificed their lives to 
honor’? Who shall be the first to convey the melancholy 
tidings of his son’s death to Mr. Clay, whose whole life has 
been employed in the service of an ungrateful people?” As 
several times before, the diarist noted that there seemed a 
remarkable disparity of loss between the officers and the pri- 
vates. The recruits were so raw, he inferred, that their leaders 
had constantly to expose themselves in order to keep them 
effectively at work, 

On April 3 there came news of the landing of Gen. Scott’s 
army of 11,000 men at Vera Cruz. Hone wished he could have 
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witnessed it. “The landing in the bay of Vera Cruz must have 
been a magnificent sight. The weather was fine, the waters of 
the bay tranquil, the squadron ‘daintily decked out,’ the officers 
in gallant trim, the men ardent and enthusiastic.” Everyone 
expected a rapid march upon Mexico City. 

The echoes of Buena Vista had not died away before there 
arose an overwhelming demand that Zachary Taylor should 
be the next President. Danicl Webster in April left Washing- 
ton for a tour of the South, and was enthusiastically received 
at Richmond and elsewhere. This had the appearance of a 
political trip; but Hone believed that the voters’ hearts were 
already with Taylor. “At present,” he wrote on April 18, “all 
parts and parties, professions, sexes, and conditions, call him 
away from the ficld of battle to take upon himself the chief 
magistracy. Webster and Clay, Scott and McLean, Calhoun 
and Polk, are shoved aside to make way for the hero of Resaca 
de la Palma, Palo Alto, Monterey, and Buena Vista. The 
lovers of peace, even the Quakers, call out for the warrior. 
Gentlefolk in white kid gloves say ‘he must positively be the 
man,’ fair ladies purse up their ruby lips and make his support 
a passport to their favor, and the gentry with red flannel 
shirts shout ‘Rough and Ready’ at the top of their voices.” 


Friday, March 12.—Gen. Tom Thumb. My wife and I 
went this morning to see the celebrated Tom Thumb at the 
American Museum. He appears to have increased in little- 
ness during his European visit. He is said to have realized 
by showing himself £150,000 sterling, and been kissed by 
a million pairs of the sweetest lips in Europe, from Queen 
Victoria down; and now he is making here a thousand dol- 
lars a day. He performs four or five times each day to a 
thousand or twelve hundred persons; dances, sings, appears 
in a variety of characters with appropriate costumes, is 
cheerful, gay, and lively, and does not appear to be fatigued 
or displeased by his incessant labors. He kisses the good- 
looking women, a favor which he does not grant indiscrimi- 
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nately, and in one way and another sends his audience away 
well satisfied with their outlay of a quarter of a dollar each. 

Tuesday, April 13.—Supper to Mr. Prescott. I went this 
evening to a supper party given by Dr. Wainwright to Mr. 
Prescott, the amiable and accomplished historian, who is 
here to superintend the publication of his new work, to be 
called, I believe, “The Conquest of Peru,” being a sort of 
pendant to his “Conquest of Mexico.” There were in this 
pleasant gathering all the élite of the male society of New 
York, savans and literary gentlemen, professional and lay- 
men, and a supper worthy of an archbishop. 

Friday, April 16.—We had a pleasant dinner party to- 
day, given in honor of the accomplished author of “Fer- 
dinand and Isabella” and “The Conquest of Peru.” [The 
guests included Prescott, Ex-Gov. Seward, Henry Brevoort, 
Clement C. Moore, James Watson Webb, and Ogden Hoff- 
man] . . . I gave this toast in compliment to the principal 
guest: “Mexico and Peru: We have conquered the one, and 
intend soon to turn over a new leaf with the other.” The first 
edition of the “Conquest of Peru,” consisting of 7,500 cop- 
ies, has been purchased at one dollar a set by the Harpers. 
Mr. Prescott reserves the copyright, and will of course re- 
ceive all the profits of future editions. He told me that his 
works have thus far produced him $8,000. He finds book- 
making a good trade; but few such books as his are made. 

Saturday, April 17.—There is a pleasant account in the 
papers of a fishing party of the tallest kind, which came 
off on Tuesday last at Southampton, Long Island; a school 
of whales made their appearance in the bay on Monday 
afternoon, which proved to be a most unfortunate visit (for 
the whales, I mean). As soon as they were descried several 
boats, manned by the hardy and intrepid whalemen who 
inhabit that seagirt region, went in pursuit, and in full view 
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of the delighted and excited non-combatants on shore, at- 
tacked, conquered, and landed four whales of the largest 
kind, from which they will obtain from thirty to sixty bar- 
rels of oil each. 

Monday, April 26.—City Changes. My house, no. 44 
Cortlandt Street, which I built and occupied many years, 
in which all my children (except Margaret) were born, and 
in which the happiest days of my life were passed, has fallen 
in part under the hands of modern improvement. It has 
been changed into a store by lowering the floor and taking 
out the rear, and thereby adding twenty feet to the depth. 
I have leased it for five years to James N. Lucky at an in- 
creased rent of $500. When I built in Cortlandt Street it 
was one of the most genteel residences in the city, but has 
now become a place of business. 

Monday, May 3.—The Tallahassee Sentinel of 20th of 
April announces in the following terms the death of a scion 
of the Bonaparte stock, who has resided in this country a 
naturalized American for many years: “Prince Charles Na- 
poleon Achille Murat expired at his residence in Jefferson 
County, Florida, on Thursday last, the 15th inst. He was 
the son of Joachim and Caroline Bonaparte Murat, king 
and queen of Naples; the former the celebrated marshal of 
Napoleon, the mirror of chivalry and valor; the other, a 
sister of the immortal emperor. After the expulsion of his 
family from Italy, Prince Murat resided in Austria until 
1821, when he removed to this country. He has spent most 
of his days in Florida, in all the quiet and retirement of a 
country gentleman.” He was borne to the grave in this city, 
on Saturday, attended by his Masonic brethren of Jackson 
Lodge, and by a concourse of citizens. Minute-guns were 
fired during the moving of the procession, and he was in- 
terred with all the solemn ceremonies of the Masonic order. 
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May 7.—Rejoicing and Illumination. This was a day of 
rejoicing ordered by the city authorities to celebrate the vic- 
tories of our armies in Mexico. There was a grand military 
display, salvos of one hundred guns, a general display of 
flags from all the vessels in the harbor, and from every pub- 
lic edifice in the city which had the bunting to show. In 
the evening occurred an illumination of all conspicuous 
houses ; the City Hall and other public buildings, hotels, and 
clubhouses were lighted up, and transparencies exhibited, in 
which Scott and Taylor, Worth and Wool, were blazoned 
forth by “inch of candle”; and Palo Alto, Resaca de los 
Palmos, Monterey, Buena Vista, and la Vera Cruz were as 
familiar to the tongues of old age and infancy, male and fe- 
male, gentlefolk and common folk, as the places where they 
were born. 

I went with my daughters and Mr. William Hoppin to 
see the show. The crowd in the streets was great beyond 
description. Broadway, for its whole length, was a solid 
mass, and in the Park it looked as if humanity was piled 
three or four deep. We went along with the tide (for re- 
turning was impracticable) as far as St. Paul’s Church, and 
thence up Chatham Street and the Bowery, home, where we 
arrived tired and bruised, but gratified with what we had 
seen; and not much the worse for wear, for, although the 
crowd was so great, it was a good-natured crowd,—a little 
screaming, some swearing, but more laughing, and no ac- 
cidents that I have heard of. 

May 10.—Another Victory. Scarcely had the last inch of 
candle shed its rays, and the last charge of powder sounded 
the harmless blast of rejoicing for battles fought and gained 
by the Americans in Mexico; scarcely had the bells ceased 
to toll and the drooping flags been hauled down from the 
mast, which have been the sounds and symbols of mourning 
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for American blood shed in acquiring these victories,—than 
we are called upon to record another triumph of the in- 
vading army. . 

General Scott achieved a decisive victory over the Mexi- 
can forces under Santa Anna, on the 18th of April. It was 
a hard-fought battle; the loss of the Mexicans was im- 
mense. They fight bravely and die hard; they are beaten 
again and again, and will not stay beaten. This battle was 
fought in the mountains and amongst the chaparral. The 
rout was complete; besides the dreadful loss in killed, our 
army took six thousand prisoners, including two generals, 
with ten or twelve other officers of high importance, who 
were all sent to report themselves to our commandant at la 
Vera Cruz, and thence, by their own choice, are to come to 
the United States. The commander-in-chief, General Santa 
Anna, had a narrow escape. By cutting loose one of the 
mules from his traveling-carriage and mounting her, he 
got clear into the mountains, leaving his equipage in the 
hands of the victor (to whom, as we have it from high au- 
thority, “belong the spoils’’), with his rich service of plate 
for General Scott’s use, and his wooden leg, which I pray 
the latter may never have occasion to use. 

Monday, May 24.—The Yacht Club dined to-day at the 
Elysian Fields in Hoboken. The weather was most un- 
promising in the morning and was as good as its word dur- 
ing the day. It was showery, cloudy, muddy, and dirty, but 
notwithstanding these unfavorable indications, forty mem- 
bers attended. 

Just before sunset we witnessed one of those gorgeous 
views which are frequently presented on these shores. The 
heavy clouds broke away for a short time, the sun shone 
brightly upon our beautiful foreground of forest trees, now 
in full leaf and refreshed by the recent showers, sparkled 
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upon the waters of the Hudson, and poured a stream of 
brilliant light upon the spires and turrets and masses of 
architectural strength in the city, which had been all day 
enveloped in a mantle of fog; and the gracious arch of 
promise, the beautiful “bow in the Heavens,” perfect in 
form and bright in prismatic colors, spanning the shores 
of the city, formed a frame worthy of the splendid picture. 
Turtle soup and salmon were mean in comparison. 

Wednesday, May 26.—‘“‘Right About Face.” Mr. Web- 
ster’s triumphal tour in the Southern. and Western States 
has been suddenly brought to a close. He was taken at Au- 
gusta, Ga., by an attack of intermittent fever, in the height 
of the fétes, dinners, balls, and other demonstrations of 
Georgian hospitality, and by the advice of his physicians 
was to return to Charleston and come home from thence in 
the Southerner. 

Monday, May 31.—Among the liberal donations for the 
relief of the famished Irish which have passed through the 
hands of the committee was one received last week, of $5000 
from Messrs. Corcoran and Riggs, of Washington. These 
gentlemen have made a princely fortune by taking the whole 
of the last government six per cent. loan, and have thus with 
becoming liberality contributed of their abundance to this 
good object. The capture of la Vera Cruz and the battle 
of Buena Vista furnished the means of sending a thousand 
barrels of corn to Ireland; and Scott and Taylor, whilst 
employed in knocking out the brains of Mexicans, were un- 
consciously the instrument of saving the lives of Irishmen. 

June 1.—New York Harbor. The glorious harbor of 
New York presented to-day an animated picture. Vessels of 
every description, from the largest-class frigate to the little, 
fairy skiff, with magnificent steamers, carrying out, to its 
utmost extent, the American go-ahead principle, and noble 
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merchantmen loaded down with the staff of life for hungry 
Europe, waiting for a wind to hoist sail and away. Several 
causes operated to increase the usual animation of this great 
aquatic theater. The new steamer Washington, the first 
government mail vessel intended for England and the con- 
tinent, went to sea. She takes out Mr. Hobbie, an agent of 
the general post-office department, who goes to establish 
an international system of postage with the European goy- 
ernments. 

A great steamboat race came off between the Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, which bears the name of her enterprising pro- 
prietor, and the Oregon, Captain Law. They went to 
Croton Point and returned, seventy-five miles, in three 
hours and fifteen minutes,—a rate of speed which would 
carry a vessel to Liverpool in five or six days. The Oregon 
gained the race, and Captain Vanderbilt was beaten for 
once. The annual regatta of the Yacht Club was to have 
taken place, but there was not wind enough to start the 
boats. I intended to have gone down with my daughter in 
the steamer Eureka, which was provided by the club to 
accompany the yachts, with the members. The affair was 
postponed until to-morrow. Among the other incidents of 
the day interesting to the spectators on the Battery was 
the arrival of the Southerner from Charleston, with Mr. 
Webster and other distinguished passengers. 


Hone in June began one of the greatest adventures of his 
later life; an adventure which proved highly disastrous in its 
effects upon his health. This was a journey to what was then 
the Far West—to St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee. The 
occasion was furnished by a great Whig Convention to be 
held in Chicago on July 5, Until Webster’s illness in the South 
it had been expected that he would attend, and other Whig 
leaders were to be there. “The object of this convention,” 
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wrote Hone, “is to put forward the claims upon the govern- 
ment of the enterprising citizens of the great western lake 
country, and consequently to rebuke the contumelious treat- 
ment they have received from” James K. Polk. A formal invi- 
tation was laid before the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
and it appointed seven delegates to go, including Hone, Charles 
King, Moses H. Grinnell, and J. P. Phoenix. Hone wished to 
make a tour of this rich new western country, he wished to 
visit Clay at Ashland, and he had some private business to 
transact in Wisconsin, where he had bought land. 

As his traveling companion he took his youngest daughter, 
Margaret. They set off on June 9, accompanied as far as 
Philadelphia by Ex-Gov. Seward, who was on his way to 
Washington; in four hours they were at the Washington 
House in Chestnut Street, and stayed over night. The rail- 
way as yet ran only as far west as Harrisburg. In describ- 
ing the next stages of his journey the diarist gives an in- 
teresting picture of travel in the middle forties. 

Harrisburg, June 10.—Journey to the West. We left 
Philadelphia at seven o’clock, and came to this place, one 
hundred and six miles by railroad, at three o’clock. The 
weather is warm, but a fine breeze made the ride delightful. 
The road passes through one of the most fertile and best- 
cultivated districts in the United States; but there is not 
a pretty town on the route, and none of any note but Lan- 
caster; nor is Harrisburg, though dignified by the name of 
the capital of the great State of Pennsylvania, anything 
more than a miserable collection of lawyers’ offices and 
barber-shops. There is not a handsome edifice in the place, 
that we could find, with the exception of the State-House 
and public offices, which are in good style, but constructed 
of the everlasting red brick and white marble. The town is 
beautifully situated on an eminence overlooking the Sus- 
quehanna, which is here a fine stream, and deserves some- 
thing better than this loafer-looking city to grace its banks. 
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We have determined, as a choice of evils, to go to-morrow 
to Pittsburgh by the canal, although we shall be three nights 
on the voyage, in preference to one hundred and fifty miles 
of stage traveling by Chambersburg, on dusty roads in 
this warm weather. 

Friday, June 11.—Pennsylvania Canal. At three o’clock 
we embarked in the canal-boat Delaware, Captain Kellar, on 
a canal voyage of more than two hundred miles. The weather 
is pleasant, and we have an agreeable set of passengers ; not 
too many. The day does very well, but the sleeping is tol- 
erably uncomfortable (there is not much of that, however). 
The delay on this, the first day of our long voyage, is rather 
discouraging; there has been a breach in the canal, which 
has caused an accumulation of loaded boats; but the scenery 
is splendid. Just at the sun-setting (a more glorious one I 
never saw) we came to the junction of the Susquehanna and 
Juniata rivers, fifteen miles from Harrisburg, where the 
boat crosses the dam, the tow-path being conveyed across on 
a long bridge of light and delicate construction, on piers of 
massive and solid masonry. At the mouth of the Juniata is 
a handsome mansion and fine estate of four hundred acres, 
called Duncan’s Island, belonging to a lady of that name, 
whose character seems to be worthy of such a position. Here 
we leave the Susquehanna, and follow the course of the 
Juniata,—a beautiful stream, abounding in romantic and 
picturesque scenery. 

En Route, Saturday, June 12.—The breach in the canal 
caused us to stop several hours during the night, and this 
morning, at sunrise, the Commet, a huge coal-boat, had the 
bad manners to get stuck across the canal (what better 
could be expected from a fellow who spells Comet with two 
m’s?). Here I witnessed a gallant exploit of our captain,— 
the raising a swell, which is thus performed: he puts six 
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horses on the tow-lines, backs the boat, and then, dashing on 
with the fury of the horses in the hippodrome, raises a 
swell like the waves at Rockaway. The first onset removed 
the Commet a little from her orbit, and the second carried 
us triumphantly through the obstacle. The sight of this 
spirited display of canal tactics compensated for the delay. 
We sat down to breakfast and went on our way rejoicing. 
Canal, Sunday, June 18.—This canal-traveling is pleas- 
ant enough in the daytime, but the sleeping is awful. There 
are two cabins, in which the men-folk and the women-folk 
are separated by a red curtain. In the former apartment the 
sleepers are packed away on narrow shelves, fastened to the 
sides of the boat, like dead pigs in a Cincinnati pork ware- 
house. We go to bed at nine o’clock, and rise when we are 
told in the morning; for the bedsteads are formed of the 
seats.and the tables. “A couch by night, a chest of drawers 
by day!” If I should ever be so happy as to sleep in my 
own bed again, my comfort will be enhanced by the re- 
membrance of my present limited, hard, sheetless dormitory. 
Monday, June 14.—An extra car brought us from Holi- 
daysburg, at six o’clock this morning, to take the Portage 
railroad across the Alleghany mountains to Johnstown,— 
thirty-six miles,—which is effected by ten inclined planes, 
five ascending and five descending, similar to those on the 
Delaware and Hudson railroad. It is somewhat exciting, but 
nothing when we get used to it. The scenery of these moun- 
tains is astonishingly grand, wild beyond description; and 
would have been gratifying but for the hard rain and ex- 
treme cold, which compelled us to keep the windows closed. 
The delay of the early part of this tedious voyage still fol- 
lows us. Being an extra train, nothing was ready ; locomo- 
tives were to be sent for, and horses not to be had. We have 
lost already three days since we left Philadelphia, and while 
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writing, the new boat, the Louisiana, lies at the dock at 
Johnstown, waiting for the passengers who were a day be- 
hind us. Six o’clock. The cars are in; an influx of passen- 
gers, of not so good a description as the original set, have 
come on board, with a fair quantity of crying children and 
vulgar mothers, and we are off once more. 

Tuesday, June 15,—Our canal voyage has been pleasant, 
on the whole, though tedious, and longer than it should have 
been by a day and a night at least, owing to delays on the 
first night, which we could not recover during the voyage. 
But we arrived at “the Birmingham of America” at eleven 
o’clock this evening. I regretted the necessity of entering the 
city at night; but its appearance was quite a novelty: bright 
flames issuing from foundries, glass and gas works, and 
rolling-mills, steam-engines puffing like broken-winded 
horses, and heavy clouds of smcke making the night’s dark- 
ness darker, gave us a grand entrée to Pittsburgh, where we 
are sumptuously lodged at the Monongahela House. 

Wednesday, June 16.—At Pittsburgh. This is one of the 
most active, business-like places I have ever seen, with every 
appearance of present prosperity and future greatness; 
manufactures of iron, glass, and machinery are carried on 
extensively and under great advantages; iron abounds in 
every valley, and bituminous coal of the best quality comes 
cantering down from the surrounding mountains, and is 
delivered by contract at four and a half cents per bushel, 
or about $1.20 the long ton. A place so situated, with such 
natural advantages, must rise to greatness. I have seen noth- 
ing like it in Pennsylvania. 

Sunday, June 20.—At Cincinnati. The voyage down the 
Ohio—four hundred and ninety-six miles—has been exceed- 
ingly pleasant. We had a fine boat, excellent fare, comfort- 
able staterooms, and gocd company, and arrived here this 
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morning in time to dress and attend divine worship at Christ 
Church,—an Episcopal congregation. Cincinnati is a noble 
city, as I expected, of seventy-five thousand inhabitants, 
with splendid private dwellings and every appearance of 
prosperity. 


Hone called in Cincinnati at “Mr. Nicholas Longworth’s 
princely establishment, occupying a large square with fine 
gardens on the skirts of the town”; and the next day Long- 
worth drove him out to view the suburban residences on the 
heights above the river. After this sightseeing the diarist and 
his daughter resumed their journey down the Ohio early the 
following morning. They were much interested to see, fourteen 
miles below Cincinnati, William Henry Harrison’s house and 
tomb at North Bend. Landing at the mouth of the Kentucky 
River, they took a little steam packet up it to Frankfort, 
where they were met by John J. Crittenden and his wife. One 
of the sights of this town was the burial-place of Daniel Boone. 
“Mr. Crittenden,” writes Hone, “with the prompt friendship 
which characterizes him, threw aside his parchments and closed 
his lawbooks and devoted himself to our service; in proof of 
which he started with us on the railroad at two o’clock, and 
we came to Lexington, twenty-eight miles, where we are lodged 
at the Phoenix.” They met on the cars some volunteers fresh 
from Mexico, who told them that the body of Henry Clay’s 
son, killed at Buena Vista, had just arrived at Louisville. 


Thursday, June 24.—At Lexington. Mr. Clay sent us 
last evening a note, inviting us to breakfast. Mr. Crittenden, 
Margaret, and I went out this morning to Ashland. A more 
delightful visit cannot be imagined; I shall ever remember 
it as one of the bright spots in my life. Our illustrious host 
received us with the utmost kindness. He looks well, and 
talks, as usual, “like a book.” Recent events have cast a 
shade of melancholy over his expressive countenance, with- 
out diminishing the warmth of his friendly feelings, but 
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rather adding an interest to their expression. He talked 
much to me about his son. He was baptized on Sunday, 
preparatory to his joining the Episcopal Church. After 
breakfast (such a breakfast as could only be found in such 
a mansion and such a country) he took us around his 
grounds. I never saw so fine a farm; his crops of wheat, 
Indian corn, and hemp are in the highest degree of per- 
fection, his trees (nearly all of which were planted by him- 
self) magnificent, and the stock do credit to the pastures on 
which they are reared. Why should such a man, so situated, 
desire to succeed in public office a man like James K. Polk? 

After spending three or four hours in this pleasant man- 
ner, Mr. Clay brought us to town, and drove me in his car- 
riage about the environs, to see the public edifices, private 
dwellings, and beautiful adjacent country. We then parted 
(never perhaps to meet again). Long life and honor to 
Henry Clay! I am as deeply impressed with his hospitality 
in private as I ever have been with his talents and patriotism 
in public life. How have I been gratified with this fortunate 
visit, which brought my daughter and me in friendly com- 
munion with two such men as Henry Clay and John J. 
Crittenden, not forgetting that prince of good fellows, Gov- 
ernor Letcher. 

Friday, June 25.—At Louisville. We came from Frank- 
fort—fifty-four miles—by the stage. The day has been 
very hot, and we had a heavy load of passengers, among 
whom was General Shelby, son of the celebrated governor 
of that name, whose acquaintance I made at Lexington. 
We stopped to dine at Shelbyville.—a pretty town twenty- 
two miles from Frankfort. The road is good, and the coun- 
try through which it passes, like the whole of western Ken- 
tucky, beautiful; fine farms, highly cultivated with heavy 
crops of Indian corn, hemp, and wheat; rich valleys, “stand- 
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ing so thick with corn that they do laugh and sing”; and 
forests in which the handiwork of nature has left nothing 
for the improvement of art. These are the bright pictures 
of this fine country; I have seen nothing to mar them either 
in the State or its inhabitants. We are lodged in the Galt 
House, under the charge of its gentlemanly proprietor, 
Major Throckmorton, the acknowledged prince of land- 
lords. 

At the last lock, the new passengers all went ashore to 
see Porter, the Kentucky giant. He keeps a large hotel, and 
makes a good living out of the curiosity of travelers who 
stop to drink with him. The captain introduced me to the 
great man. He said he had heard of me in New York, talked 
with me (the only one of fifty men present), and wished me 
a pleasant voyage and safe return. This mighty piece of 
humanity is seven feet eight inches in height, thirty-five 
years of age. I stood at his side; he stretched out his arm at 
right angles with his body, and it was six inches above my 
head. He is not so fine a looking man as when I saw him in 
New York, and complains of bad health. I fear that this last 
of the race of giants will have run his earthly race ere 
long. These people persist in calling me Colonel, notwith- 
standing I tell them that I am plain Mister. Well, I would 
rather have the people’s commission than that of President 
Polk, or Governor Young. 

Tuesday, June 29.—On the Mississippi. I was called out 
of my berth by my request to the clerk, at two o’clock this 
morning, to witness the union of the “Queen of the West” 
with “The Father of Rivers.” This interesting ceremony 
takes place at a settlement called Cairo, on the extreme 
southerly point of the State of Illinois. The moon being ob- 
scured, and my sight, from being suddenly called up, not 
very clear, I could only judge of the situation of the place, 
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but saw enough of it to satisfy me that it was not Grand 
Cairo. We have now followed the course of the Ohio from 
its commencement at Pittsburgh, where the confluence of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela forms its origin, one hundred 
miles, to the spot where it becomes lost in the Mississippi. 
The river is rising, there is plenty of turbid yellow water, 
and no more danger of getting aground. 

Wednesday, June 30.—At St. Louis. We came to this 
great city (for such it truly is) at six o’clock in the evening 
of this lovely 30th of June, three weeks since our departure 
from New York, and put up at the Planters’? House,—one 
of those great hotels which astonish us in the great West. 
After tea, according to my practice, I started to perambu- 
late the busy haunts of this Western Babylon. I walked the 
whole extent of the front on the river, called (as is usual in 
the Western cities) the levee, and my astonishment at the 
scene there represented is greater than I can describe. Fifty 
large steamboats, at least, lie head on, taking in and dis- 
charging their cargoes; some constantly arriving from New 
Orleans and other ports on the Mississippi; Cincinnati, 
Louisville, etc., on the Ohio; from the great Missouri and 
its tributaries; the Illinois River, where we are bound, and 
the whole Western and Southern waters, which make this 
place their mart; whilst others are departing, full of pas- 
sengers, and deeply laden with the multifarious products 
of this remarkable region. The whole of the levee is covered, 
as far as the eye can see, with merchandise landed or to be 
shipped; thousands of barrels of flour and bags of corn, 
hogsheads of tobacco, and immense piles of lead (one of the 
great staples), whilst foreign merchandise and the products 
of the lower country are carried away to be lodged in the 
stores which form the front of the city. My walk led me 
through the Corlears’ Hook and ship yards of St. Louis; 
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among boatmen, draymen, and laborers, white and black; 
French, Irish, and German, drinking, singing, and loung- 
ing on benches. This was an excursion which few travelers 
would undertake, especially after dark; but I like it, and, 
as the man said who went to be married, when asked by the 
priest, “Wilt thou take this woman to be thy wedded wife?” 
I answer, “Sartainly; I came for that.” 


Thomas Hart Benton, “the great gun of the great West,” 
made himself very agreeable to Hone and Margare’ in St. 
Louis. He called for them in his carriage, with his niece Miss 
Brant, and took them to see everything of importance in the 
city and its environs—the numerous churches, the convents, 
the college, the arsenal, the market-places, and a number of 
fine country residences. The cityewas all agog over the arrival 
of a brigade or two of volunteers, who had served with Col. 
Doniphan in the Southwest. Hone was introduced to Doniphan, 
a “noble looking officer,” and if he had waited over a day he 
would have witnessed the formal municipal welcome and feast, 
with an address by Col. Benton. 

The travelers took the steamer Domain from St. Louis up 
the Illinois River, a stream whose clear deep waters and 
beautifully wooded bluffs pleased Hone greatly. At Peoria, some 
180 miles from the mouth, they halted for breakfast, and the 
diarist strolled about town. Seventy-five miles farther up, at 
Peru, was the head of navigation, and here they took a post- 
coach for Chicago. The distance was only a hundred miles, 
but the roads were so execrable that they were twenty-eight 
hours in traversing it. “A great part of the road,” wrote Hone, 
“lies upon the edge of the prairies, a novel sight to us folks 
of the east; an undulating plain, without a tree or bush, ex- 
tending sometimes beyond the reach of sight, and the soil of 
which is a rich black mold.” 

Chicago, reached after an all-night ride, amazed them. It 
was so jammed that they visited hotel after hotel without 
finding a place, and only the heroic exertions of some friends 
finally installed them in the Sherman House. Hone wrote that 
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it was truly the wonder of the Western world. Acquired from 
the Winnebagoes in 1831, “now it is a large town, beautifully 
situated at the head of Lake Michigan, a transcendently 
beautiful Mediterranean sea, with streets laid out at right 
angles, streets of stores and fleets of vessels; cottages for 
people of taste, brick houses for people of wealth, hotels for 
traveling people, and churches for good people.” Unfor- 
tunately, Hone does not attempt a careful description of the 
place. 

The convention proved a huge affair. It had brought 10,000 
visitors to the city, the diarist estimated, and of these 6,000 
were delegates. “Never was seen such a show in the great west.” 
No building could contain them, and they sat under an enor- 
mous marquee in the Court House grounds. Edward Bates of 
Missouri, who was later in Lincoln’s Cabinet, presided, and 
made a speech which Hone states was “beautiful beyond de- 
scription—brilliant and tasteful as Crittenden, seductive and 
captivating as Clay, powerful and convincing as Webster.” The 
moment the convention ended Hone embarked on a large lake 
steamboat for Sheboygan. 


Thursday, July 8.—At Milwaukee. We arrived soon 
after daylight at Milwaukee, where we remained until ten 
o’clock. Here is another wonder of the Western world,— 
an Aladdin’s palace on a large scale, raised in a night, but 
likely to be of longer duration. The town is well situated, in 
the State of Wisconsin, ninety-five miles below Chicago, 
with a fine harbor; streets of business filled with wagons, 
some conveying the merchandise of New York into the in- 
terior of the State, and others bringing in new country prod- 
uce, and taking out old country immigrants; churches, 
printing-offices, markets, and milliners,—and all these in a 
place where twelve years ago there were just three log- 
shanties. 

Saturday, July 10.—At Fond-du-Lac. My business at 
Sheybogan being accomplished, Margaret and I started this 
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morning, at seven o’clock, in an open wagon, with a good 
pair of horses and a handy boy to drive, on this journey of 
forty-four miles. But such a journey I never suffered; the 
road until the last seven or eight miles lies through a dense 
forest, generally beech and maple, with now and then a 
clearance, with the trees still burning; a log-cabin, with 
swarms of children; pigs; a cow, perhaps; and a pot boiling 
upon the cross-sticks. Every mile we meet a family of Ger- 
man emigrants, with their goods and chattels stowed away 
in a huge ox-wagon, with legs of all sizes projecting, from 
those of the mother, of the size and form of a horse-block, 
to the pipe-stems of the latest pledge of connubial industry. 
The road, with the exception of the first six miles to the new 
and thriving settlement at the falls of the beautiful Shey- 
bogan river, and the last six on the prairies of Fond-du- 
Lac, is abominable; stumps and roots alternate with stones 
so thickly sown that there is no room for the wheels to pass 
between them; and occasionally, that art should come in 
to dispute with nature the credit of the construction of this 
via infernale, a bridge formed of rough logs, of all sizes 
and forms, is thrown over a deep swamp of black mud. Thus 
we came plunging into holes, and brought up by stumps, at 
the rate of two miles an hour, in the hottest day there has 
been this summer. Besides all this, we have the delightful 
prospect of returning by this road on Monday. Governor 
Tallmadge, who, with his daughter, has been a fellow- 
sufferer in another wagon, kindly insisted upon our becom- 
ing his guests at his .log-cabin three miles from Fond-du- 
Lac, and here we hope (if the mosquitos will let us) to sleep 
away the fatigue and soreness of our hard day’s journey. 
Saturday, July 17.—On Lake Huron. Our misfortunes 
are not yet ended. We were dining at the St. Marie’s Hotel, 
when news was brought that the steamboat, with all our bag- 
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gage on board, had started fifteen minutes before her time. 
We rushed down to the wharf and made signals to her. To 
our great joy she laid by; we put off in a small boat, were 
nearly run down, were hauled on board at the risk of our 
lives, and thus ends the adventures of Sault Ste. Marie. We 
are now on Lake Huron, steaming down to Detroit, almost 
home,—only about twelve hundred miles to go. 

Monday, July 19.—Detroit is a busy, active city of twelve 
or fifteen thousand inhabitants, with wide streets, hand- 
some shops, and plenty of fine churches. 

Tuesday, July 20.—On Lake Erie. A fine day, but very 
hot. At five o’clock this morning we came to Cleveland, in the 
State of Ohio, about half-way between Detroit and Buffalo. 
This is a pretty town, with a good show of business, many 
fine private buildings, displaying a great deal of taste and 
neatness. 

Wednesday, July 21.—At Buffalo. I find it exceedingly 
difficult to call to my recollection the city of Buffalo as I 
formerly knew it. Rows of warehouses occupy ground which 
was then vacant, and corn-fields and gardens have made 
way for streets of brick houses. The basin and harbor are 
so obstructed with steamboats and lake craft that hours 
are consumed in the ingress and egress. 

Friday, July 23.—WNiagara. I went to bed at the Falls last 
night at an early hour, fatigued with my day’s exercise, 
and laboring under an indisposition of several days’ stand- 
ing, which made me less able to stand the fatigue. After a 
restless night I arose this morning very early, and while 
sitting at my window, from which I had a fine view of the 
rapids on the American side, the morning sun arose clear, 
bright, and glorious, lighting up the agitated waters, which, 
foaming and tossing about in fantastic forms, rushed with 
the speed and fury of a wild horse on the prairies to the 
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awful brink of its grand descent into the whirlpooi below. 
It seemed like a sea of melted silver casting out myriads of 
sparkling jewels to meet the sunbeams’ early embraces; lan- 
guid and faint, I gazed with awe and admiration, and felt 
how insignificant an object I was in this glorious pageant 
of Divine power. 

Sunday, July 25.—Canandaigua. On my arrival at Buf- 
falo I found a letter from my friend Mr. Granger, of Can- 
andaigua, inviting us, in the kindest and most pressing man- 
ner, to pass a day or two at his noble mansion. This chimed 
in so well with our arrangements, and the promise it held 
out of an agreeable resting-place, induced us to accept the 
invitation without hesitation, and I wrote to that effect 
previous to our hasty visit to Niagara. 

Canandaigua is widely different from the youthful towns 
of the West, where the people do not find time to live as 
they might; taste is troublesome, and comfort costs time; 
eating dinner interferes with some go-ahead operations, and 
shutting the door requires the use of hinges and locks. Here, 
from the princely residence of Mr. Grieg to the house of the 
industrious mechanic, many of those items are seen which 
collectively, according to their several conditions, make up 
the enjoyments of life. We had Mr. Mark H. Sibley at din- 
ner yesterday, and Mr. and Mrs. Grieg on their return from 
Rochester passed the evening with us, and Mr. Wood, the 
antiquarian and philanthropist, came after dinner. I am 
very sick. My friend Granger’s hospitality is thrown away. 

Tuesday, July 27.—<At Home. We have been from home 
seven weeks, traveled, according to my account, three thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-seven miles ; seen everything for 
the first time, met with many distinguished persons, and re- 
ceived everywhere marks of kindness and respect, ever to be 
gratefully remembered. We have accomplished everything 
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we undertook, by the plan laid down, and all has gone well, 
excepting my indisposition, under which I have labored for 
the last three or four weeks. I have not permitted it to in- 
terrupt my traveling, but I return not half the man I went 


forth. 


The hardships of western travel in the heat of midsummer 
were too much for any man of sixty-seven; and Hone returned 
with an impairment of his health which was to grow steadily 
worse until his death. In looking after his: private affairs at 
Sheboygan he had been guilty of over-exertion. He owned a 
large area of farm land there and numerous town lots; ex- 
Gov. Tallmadge of Wisconsin Territory took him on long 
drives in a rough wagon, under a broiling sun, and amid sti- 
fling dust, to see the region, and Hone was almost exhausted 
when he embarked at midnight of July 14 on a lake steamer. 
The poor food and drink which he had aboard this steamer 
and in the lake towns aggravated his condition. On the day 
after his arrival in New York he wrote that “the waters of the 
lake have produced in me a distressing diarrhea which con- 
tinues unabated. I was very ill during the night.” Ten days 
later he added: “My illness continues without abatement, and 
my digestive powers seem to have given way. I loathe the very 
sight of food, of which I have scarcely taken a morsel in the 
last three or four weeks. This has of course rendered me ex- 
cessively feeble, and I have lost my flesh in proportion to my 
abstinence.” Dr. Francis gave him careful attention, but could 
not reawaken his appetite. 

Naturally his illness kept him indoors and his diary con- 
tains no mention of many events and spectacles in which he 
would normally have participated. He was unable to attend 
the commencement of Columbia College, or to go to church. 
He mentions a Chinese junk which had anchored off Castle Gar- 
den and was delighting all curious New Yorkers; a disastrous 
explosion aboard the Hudson River steamboat Niagara, which 
was racing up to Albany with a rival vessel: and the death of 
two well-known citizens—James Brown, the son-in-law of Gar- 
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diner Howland, and old Peter G. Stuyvesant, who left a huge 
estate to Hamilton Fish and other relatives. 


Wednesday, Aug. 4.—Conquest of Peru. I found on my 
table on my return from the West a copy of Mr. Prescott’s 
new work, “The Conquest of Peru,” a presentation copy 
from the accomplished and amiable author. It is published 
by the Harpers in two stout octavo volumes of five hundred 
and odd pages each, well printed in a clear type on good 
paper. I anticipate a treat in reading it. “I roll it like a 
sweet morsel under my tongue,” but shall reserve the grati- 
fication until I get to Rockaway, where, from the prepara- 
tions going on around me, we are destined to be very soon. 
Prescott has established his claim to rank as the historian 
of the United States, and good taste and discriminating 
criticism now and in all future times will not hesitate to 
assign him an exalted place among the most distinguished 
historians of Europe, of former or contemporary times. 

Rockaway, Friday, Aug 6.—Sick and sorrowful, I am 
trying a new experiment. Rockaway air and bathing may 
do that for me which the Franciscan treatment has failed to 
accomplish. It may enable my stomach to retain some food, 
and restore in some degree my exhausted strength. Rock- 
away has not failed hitherto. I will grapple with the enemy; 
but alas I have no stomach for the contest. Trunks, dressing 
cases, carpet-bags, and bathing dresses being all prepared 
with the care and accuracy for which my better half is so 
celebrated, and Conklin’s stage, duly freighted, ready at 
the door, my wife, Margaret, Catharine, and I started at 
nine o’clock this morning, and after a pleasant drive in the 
old-fashioned style, landed in due time at the Marine Pa- 
vilion. My feeble state compelled me to go to bed on my 
arrival. 
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Monday, Aug. 16.—Conquest of Peru. I have read the 
first volume of Mr. Prescott’s book. Pleased I am of course, 
delighted, instructed; the style is improved from his former 
work—that is, his sentences are better measured and his 
periods more carefully polished; but it strikes me as less 
interesting than either of the other great histories. Give me 
“Ferdinand and Isabella.” The subjects embraced in that 
fascinating book are more diversified, the incidents more 
romantic, and the characters more striking. It is indeed the 
romance of history, and will ever sparkle amidst the gems 
of literature. 

Saturday, Aug. 21.—Personal Outrage. Col. James Wat- 
son Webb, one of the editors of the Courier and Enquirer, 
was assaulted yesterday afternoon in Wall Street by a 
Frenchman named Leconte, agent of the French transatlan- 
tic steamship company, with whom a controversy existed. 
The Frenchman spat in Webb’s face, who of course struck 
him, and several blows passed, but I did not learn in the im- 
perfect account I had of the affray who had the advantage 
in the conflict. I do not care what is the origin of such an 
attack or who is in the right, but I hold any man justified 
(and so J should if I was a grand juryman in the case) who 
kills on the spot, if he has a deadly weapon, the filthy brute 
who voids his rheum in his adversary’s face. 

Tuesday, Aug. 24.—My weakness continues and I do not 
as yet experience any symptoms of returning appetite. Fish, 
flesh, and fowl are still forbidden access by the Cerberus 
who guards my stomach, and I have as little flesh outside as 
inside. With these feelings, and having no evidence that 
Rockaway is of service to me, I had determined to go home 
to-day. 

At Home, Saturday, Aug. 28.—Death of Gov. Wright. 
Our last news is the death of Silas Wright, which came yes- 
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terday by telegraph. He died yesterday morning in an apo- 
plectic fit, at his residence, Canton, St. Lawrence County. I 
am inclined to think it was the most sensible thing he ever 
did. His political race was run. In the Senate he maintained 
a high rank, the most considerable man of a party wanting 
such a man; a strong debater, a bold party leader, of re- 
spectable talents and tolerably honest. But in an evil hour 
(and much against his will, I believe) he consented to run 
for governor of the State and was elected; a measure which 
lost Mr. Clay the vote of New York, but in its result proved 
to the dearly beloved people that their idol was not what “he 
was cracked up to be.” . . . Gov. Wright died therefore at 
the right time, especially if it be true, as I have heard it 
hinted this morning, that certain habits have returned of 
late which his friends hoped were corrected. 


After a brief visit to Summit, N. J., where Chancellor Kent 
was very ill, Hone set off with his wife to Saratoga, in the hope 
that the waters would benefit his stomach. Fortunately it 
proved that they did. After three or four glasses every morn- 
ing at Congress Springs, he was able to take some food. “They 
feed me well here,” he wrote on Sept. 3. “My appetite is not 
restored, and food does not relish as it used to, but I can eat, 
and the kindness of my friends does all it can for me. Catha- 
rine and [ had at breakfast a brace of woodcock, a black bass 
at dinner caught by Jacob Giraud in the lake, with a chicken 
partridge, young, delicate, and fresh, a feast for an epicure.” 
On Sept. 10 he returned to New York, feeling that his health 
had been materially benefited. 


September 13.—The Greek Slave. A beautiful piece of 
statuary, the work of Hiram Powers, the celebrated Ameri- 
can sculptor at Rome, is now being exhibited at the National 
Academy, and attracts crowds of visitors from morning to 
night. And so it ought, for it is admirable. I have no rule by 
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which to estimate the merit, or appreciate the faultless 
beauty, of this statue which could guide me in placing it 
below the Venus de Medici. I haye no personal acquaintance 
with Powers, nor had I with Praxiteles; but I am not will- 
ing to undervalue my countryman because he was not born 
so soon as the other gentleman of the chisel. I certainly 
never saw anything more lovely. 

September 14.—Battle of Mewico. The anxiety which 
has prevailed for several days past to learn the progress of 
this glorious, but dreadful, war is at length gratified, if 
gratification it can be called to read accounts of the fiercest 
battles and shedding of blood which have ever occurred on 
this continent. 

General Scott has gained a great victory under the walls 
of Mexico. The modern Cortez wades through Mexican 
blood to conquer again the ancient city and subjugate anew 
the unhappy descendants of the Montezumas. He has gained 
a great victory, but with the loss of a thousand of his own 
army, poorly compensated for by that of five thousand of the 
enemy. He attacked the Mexicans under Santa Anna, who 
were strongly entrenched and well provided with artillery 
and ammunition, and whose numbers are stated at from 
twenty to thirty-two thousand, with a force of seven thou- 
sand, and drove them in with horrid slaughter. This battle 
was fought on the 19th and 20th of August, during an un- 
interrupted and drenching rain. The details are sickening. 
Scott and Worth have added new, but blood-stained, laurels 
to their already over-burdened brows. Their brothers in 
arms have well sustained their former reputation, and the 
men fought like tigers; but of their number enough have 
been killed and wounded to satisfy the most unreasonable 
admirers of this unrighteous war. The names of the officers 
whose blood now stains the approaches to the city, the object 
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of our cupidity and rapacity, are published in detail, and I 
distinguish many whose fate will cause silent tears to fall 
from the eyes of loving mothers and loud curses from phi- 
lanthropists and patriots. 

September 28.—West Point. It is to be hoped that the 
senseless clamor of ignorant fools in Congress, who have 
been placed by constituents as ignorant as themselves in a 
situation where folly becomes dangerous, and ignorance is 
supported by power, will now cease to be employed against 
the noble institution, the military academy of West Point. 
The utility of this establishment has been proved to the full 
extent of the favorable predictions of its friends, and the 
utter overthrow of the disparaging prognostications of its 
enemies. The students of West Point have been foremost in 
the career of glory in the Mexican War, in the front of the 
battle, reckless of danger, adding to the most chivalric 
bravery the benefit of military science acquired at this ex- 
cellent national school. These lads, in gathering a rich har- 
vest of renown for themselves, have effectually succeeded in 
rescuing the fountain, from which their science and prac- 
tice were derived, from the poisonous effusion of the malice 
and prejudice of the Allens and others, worthy representa- 
tives in Congress of an ignorant and prejudiced constit- 
uency. Among our New York boys, whom West Point has 
sent out as samples to the wars, are Hamilton (John C. 
Hamilton’s son), Graham (son of J. Lorimer Graham), 
Herman Thorn’s son, all of whom were wounded in the 
battles of Mexico; Chandler, son of General Chandler, and 
Clay, whose testimony was sealed with their life’s blood; all 
have done their duty, and the nation may be proud of the 
seminary in which they were taught. 

October 8.—How the cavernous eyes of Webster must 
have looked out from under the heavy archway of his ex- 
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pansive brows, when, in his late speech at Springfield, in 
which he laid open with a bold hand the secret springs and 
corrupt motives which produced the Mexican War, he used, 
with satirical bitterness, the following expression. Speak- 
ing of the mysterious policy of Mr. Polk, in furnishing to 
Santa Anna a safe-conduct from Cuba, his place of exile, 
to his Government of Mexico, the Massachusetts senator 
remarked, “That the President must be gratified to know 
that in the subsequent battles, which have cost so much 
blood and treasure, the commanding general on both sides 
was of his own choosing.” 

October 18.—E piscopal Convention. The meeting of the 
convention has filled the city with Episcopal clergymen, and 
our pulpits with able preachers, very much, I dare say, to 
the relief of the regular officiators, whose new sermons (if 
they have any) may be laid aside for future use. I heard, 
with great pleasure, two bishops yesterday,—Bishop Mc- 
Coskry, of Michigan, preached, in the morning, in Trinity, 
and Bishop Jones, in the evening, in the Church of the As- 
cension, to crowded congregations. One may know these 
reverend visitors in the streets by their good-looking, com- 
placent, self-satisfied countenances, well-brushed black coats 
and white neck-cloths, and gentlemanly, dignified deport- 
ment. Some of them may be seen with neat little wives hang- 
ing on their arms, well dressed, each with a little satin 
bonnet, a little inclining to be gay; and many a wistful 
glance is cast at Beck’s, and Seaman & Muir’s, and Rogers’ 
windows, and at Stewart’s palace of haberdashery, with a 
suppressed sigh of regret that the doctor’s stipend is so 
small. 

October 25.—My Birthday. I am sixty-seven years of 
age. My mind, thanks to my Heavenly Father, is unim- 
paired, as I am still encouraged to hope; but I am weak in 
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body, and laboring still under the effects of the protracted 
illness which I brought home with me last summer from the 
West. My flesh has départed, but my spirit remains; my 
knees tremble, but my heart is stout; as I said, the other 
day, in a letter to Mr. Wood, of Canandaigua, who inquired 
kindly about my health, “I am weak as the argument of an 
unfeed lawyer, thin as the fourth day’s soup of a shin of 
beef, and cross as a disappointed Barnburner.” I think, how- 
ever, I shall get up again; but, if it shall be otherwise or- 
dered by my Divine Master, I trust I shall have resignation, 
faith, and hope to enable me to say, in sincerity of heart and 
fullness of conviction, “Thy will be done.” 

Capture of Mexico. General Scott entered Mexico on 
the 14th of September, after a series of battles, in which 
the greatest gallantry was displayed by the Americans, and 
in which the commander and his officers covered themselves 
with glory; but the conquest was obtained at an awful ex- 
pense of American blood. These victories and the occupa- 
tions of the city cost three thousand men, killed and 
wounded, leaving six or seven thousand men to sustain them- 
selves in a conquered city of two hundred thousand exas- 
perated, desperate Mexicans. 

The particulars of the bloody engagements which pre- 
ceded the capture of Mexico, the resignation of General 
Santa Anna, the astonishing achievements of Scott, Worth, 
Quitman, Persifor Smith, Pillow, Twiggs, and the whole 
band of heroes, are all recorded in a paper of Saturday, 
which I have preserved. Scott’s march to Mexico with his 
handful of men, through an unknown country filled with 
infuriated bands of armed gucrillas, and the occupation of 
the city by the American forces, is an event equal to the 
most brilliant recorded in history. But, alas! how dearly has 
this glory been purchased! The list of killed and wounded 
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is also contained in this paper. The best blood in the coun- 
try has been shed. Worth lost eighteen hundred men. 
Thorn’s gallant son has been wounded again; severely this 
time. Thomas Morris’s young son was killed; Major Twiggs 
fell gallantly fighting; but the melancholy record would 
occupy too much space in my journal. National glory is 
attained at the expense of individual distress; the tears of 
the survivors may not blot out the record, but it will be 
sadly defaced. Colonel McIntosh and Col. Martin Scott, 
two of Worth’s brigade, were killed in the sanguinary 
charge of the 8th; the former died of his wounds on the 
24th. Bravest among the brave, the loss of such men can- 
not be compensated by the conquest of the whole country 
we are fighting for. 

Thursday, Oct. 28.—The county meeting of Whigs to 
confirm the nominations of State officers was held last eve- 
ning at Lafayette Hall; the large room and every part of the 
House was filled. Luther Bradish presided with his usual 
dignity and propriety. Everything would have gone on 
harmoniously had it not been that the rival editors Webb 
and Greeley were present, and as usual disturbed the meet- 
ing with personal squabbles in which the friends of each 
party took a part. Webb proposed additional resolutions 
to those presented by the committee, in which the support of 
the Mexican War as a party measure was recommended. 
These resolutions were opposed by the Greeleyites, but by 
the decision of the chair pronounced to be carried. They 
were well enough, but Webb should not have thrown in a 
firebrand to such combustible materials, and Greeley would 
do better to confine his crudities to the columns of the Daily 
Tribune. 

October 29.—New York Boys. In the list of notable 
young fellows whose gallant conduct, indomitable bravery, 
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and military accomplishments in the Mexican war redound 
to the glory of West Pojnt, their military alma-mater, there 
are several New York boys, sons of our friends and asso- 
ciates, who, if they ever get back, will come to their homes 
covered with glory, jewels in our city’s treasury, the pride 
of their parents and the children of the Republic. These 
are the fruits of a West Point education. Shame on the 
malignant demagogues who have labored to overthrow such 
an institution! The following are foremost in the list of 
young heroes, whom we claim as our own:— 

Schuyler Hamilton, son of John C. Hamilton, grandson 
of General Schuyler and Alexander Hamilton, is an aide of 
General Scott. With such blood im his veins, and such a 
name, he could not fail to acquit himself with honor. Nobly 
has he sustained them. He was badly wounded in a danger- 
ous reconnaissance, and was rescued by Lieutenant Graham, 
son of Mr. S. Lorimer Graham, another of our boys who has 
signalized himself. 

Lieutenant Morris, the gallant son of Thomas Morris, 
and grandson of Robert Morris, the great financier of the 
Revolution, and friend of Washington, equally brave, was 
less fortunate than his young associates in arms. He, too, 
was wounded in the attack on “Kings-Mill,” on the 8th of 
September. He was shot in the leg, from which wound a 
hemorrhage ensued, and he died on the 1$th, without enter- 
ing “the halls of Montezuma.” Alas! will his gallant deeds 
and death of glory assuage the grief of his parents, or dry 
the tears of his sisters? These are the trophies of West 
Point! Shall it not be supported? 

Wednesday, Noy. 8——The first election under the new 
Constitution was held yesterday throughout the State. 
Thanks to the district system, by which we get the returns 
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soon after the poll is closed, and the telegraphic dispatch 
with which they are conveyed from one point to another, 
this wonderful election is a recordable fact. The State was 
districted in such a way as to secure (it was thought) a 
Loco-foco majority in all future time, but the machinery 
broke all to pieces at the first start. The Whigs have suc- 
ceeded all over the State; every branch of State and city 
government is Whig. Hamilton Fish, who was beaten a 
year ago, is now elected Licutenant Governor by more than 
20,000 majority for the remainder of the term of his then 
successful opponent. 

Thursday, November 4.—Henry Wheaton, formerly of 
this city, who has been Amcrican minister in foreign courts 
for the last twenty years, has, since his recent return, been 
appointed lecturer on Civil Law and the Law of Nations 
in Harvard University. 

I dined on Tuesday with Mr. Stebbins, one of the nabobs 
of the Fifth avenue. He is a partner of Mr. Jaudon, lives in 
an elegant house, and gives good dinners. 

November 8.—I have refrained of late from keeping a 
record of railroad and steamboat accidents. I never take 
up a paper that does not contain accounts of loss of life, 
dreadful mutilation of limbs, and destruction of property, 
with which these reckless, dangerous, murderous modes of 
locomotion are attended. The detail of loss of life by boiler- 
bursting, collisions, and snakesheads is as regular a con- 
comitant of the breakfast-table as black tea and smoked 
beef. 

November 13.—The Winfield Scott. Grinnell, Minturn, 
& Co. are building a fine packet of one thousand two hun- 
dred tons, to go on their Liverpool line. I am delighted to 
learn that she is to bear the honoured name of Winfield 
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Scott,—a compliment creditable to her respected owner as 
it is well-merited by the commander-in-chief of the American 
army. i : 

This noble ship will bear on her bows the name and image 
of a man whom the history of our country will place on its 
highest and brightest page; a merited distinction, of which 
party spirit, ignorance, and jealousy have in vain con- 
spired to deprive him. A soldier accomplished in the art, and 
chivalric in the practice of war, the echoes of our country 
have rung with the name of Zachary Taylor. He well de- 
serves his laurels; but I say that Winfield Scott is “a better” 
as well as “an older soldier.” The laurels that budded upon 
the warrior’s youthful brow at Chippewa have preserved 
their freshness at all times and under every climate. Un- 
tarnished by the chilling blasts of the northern lakes, or 
the scorching rays of southern suns, they assimilate with 
equal grace and appropriateness with the gray hairs of 
mature age. At all times, “fin season and out of season,” in 
the negotiations of peace as in the strife of war, in the closet 
as in the field, General Scott has stood ready to serve his 
country, to do all that was required of him, and to do it 
well,—a man of letters and a gentleman in the best sense 
of the term; prone to vanity there is no denying, but hay- 
ing much to be vain of. He does not write as well as he fights ; 
but he seems to value the triumphs of the pen more than 
those of the sword, and thus, in seeking to gain advantage 
by the former weapon, he has on some occasions committed 
himself to opponents less able, but more artful, than him- 
self, and the fox has seen with satisfaction the lion encom- 
pass himself in the toils which he could not have cast over 
him; so it was in his late correspondence with the war de- 
partment. He was right in principle, just in feeling, correct 
in judgment; but, unfortunately, deficient in taste. He 
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aimed to out-write his adversaries, and made his pen so 
sharp that it bespattered the ink back on himself. But all is 
right now. The people have had their laugh at the “hasty 
plate of soup”; but the masterly capture of la Vera Cruz, 
the triumphal march, with forces greatly inferior to those 
of his enemy, over a hostile and till then unknown country 
of three hundred miles, and the gallant achievements which 
resulted in the conquest of the Mexican capital by the mod- 
ern Cortez, will entitle him to the proud appellation of 
“Marshal ‘Turenne,” when the cause of Christopher 
Hughes’s invidious application of the term shall have been 
forgotten, or perhaps remembered with regret only by its 
witty author. 

November 15.—Chancellor Kent. “No more study for 
” said this great and good man the other day; and I 
fear the bright light of his intellect is very soon to bé re- 
moved from the sphere which it has irradiated. I was so 
unwell yesterday that I remained at home until evening, 


me, 


when I went to pay my accustomed visit to Union Place. 
The accounts are unfavorable, the lamp burns dimly, the 
sun is nearly set. 

November 25.—On this day the incense of prayer and 
thanksgiving ascends from the altars of twenty-one of these 
United States, and the District of Columbia in addition, to 
the Almighty Giver of all good things, for the blessings, 
national and individual, which we enjoy. This simultaneous 
action of so many States presents an interesting spectacle 
to the minds of reflecting men,—a nation on its knees, con- 
fessing its obligations and acknowledging its dependence 
upon Divine goodness and mercy. 

December 7.—Meeting of Congress. The Thirtieth Con- 
gress met yesterday. The state of parties is so close that 
the members themselves were ignorant of their own strength, 
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so that the wish to be in time was unexampled. The whole 
Western World, from Lake Superior to the Rio Grande 
(Mr. Polk says that is the boundary); from the turbid 
waters of the upper Missouri (nay, from the mouth of the 
Columbia) to the engulfment of the St. Johns, sent their 
three hundred representatives to the common center. Hotels 
and boarding-houses were filled as by a mighty rushing 
stream, and black waiters grinned at the prospect of un- 
deserved quarter-dollars. Two hundred and twenty mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives answered to their 
names on the call of the roll at twelve o’clock, and were 
sworn in by Mr. French, clerk of the last Congress. 

Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, a fine fellow and 
a true Whig, was elected Speaker, on the third ballot, by 
a majority of one vote. The rival candidates for the clerk- 
ship (which seems to be a more exciting bone of contention 
even than Speaker) are French, the old clerk of the Loco- 
focos, and Campbell, Whig. The House adjourned without 
filling this office. The President’s message was not sent in. 

December 13.—Death of James Kent. The bright light 
which illumined the paths of science and literature, cleared 
away the intricacies of legal jurisprudence and shed a be- 
nign luster upon the relations of social life, was extinguished 
at half-past eight o’clock in the evening of Sunday, the 12th 
of December, 1847. 

Chancellor Kent is no more; his useful and brilliant 
career, which was extended in blessing to mankind to the 
protracted term of fourscore and four years, has come to a 
tranquil and peaceful termination. Dr. Francis called, about 
five o’clock, to inform me of his approaching dissolution. I 
went immediately to his residence, and formed one of the 
mourning group which surrounded the couch of the great 
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and good man, and watched with painful solicitude the 
heaving of his last breath. I did not witness the closing 
scene, having returned home a short time before it took 
place. His death was such as every one must have desired 
who loved him (and all who knew him did, and none more 
than myself). He lay on the sofa in the library, the apart- 
ment where he labored, studied, and wrote, and where he 
most enjoyed the pleasure of social intercourse with his 
family and friends. How different was the scene from that 
which I have been accustomed to witness in this place! The 
hand which formerly grasped mine laid cold and nerveless 
at his side; the lips, from which lessons of wisdom, inter- 
spersed with remarks of childlike simplicity, were wont to 
proceed, uttered no sounds; the eyes closed upon all sur- 
rounding objects, till the beloved octogenarian, breathing 
fainter and fainter, surrendered his pure spirit, uncon- 
scious of its departure. 

Chancellor Kent was born on the 31st of July, 1763. I 
never knew a man whom I loved and venerated more entirely. 
Whilst I sat at his side I was led to reflect on the transition 
which I had witnessed in the course of a few minutes; the 
two extremes of human life were present to me. When Dr. 
Francis called it rained very hard, and J sent for a car- 
riage; before it came I went over to Mr. Russell’s, to see 
my grandchildren, and there they were, in my arms, full of 
life and spirits, unconscious of anything but present en- 
joyment: two sparkling dew-drops, glittering in the morn- 
ing sunbeams; two blossoms just expanding from the buds, 
and beginning to emit their early fragrance. In a brief 
space of time I was called to witness the extinguishment of a 
lamp which had enlightened mankind for nearly a century, 
and to mark the withered fruit falling from the sapless 
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bough. “So passes man’s life away, and he is gone.” Happy 
should we be, if at the close of such a life we might have a 
reasonable assurance of such a death! 

December 15.—the remains of James Kent, the man 
whom all men delighted to honor, were interred this after- 
noon, in the cemetery on the Second avenue. The funeral 
procession, which embraced the members of the Bar in a 
body, the Common Council, with their staves of office, and 
countless hundreds of the most respectable citizens, pro- 
ceeded to Calvary Church, where a part of the funeral serv- 
ice was read by the reverend pastor, Mr. Southard. Thence 
the sacred ashes were conveyed to the vault of the deceased, 
and the final ceremonies performed. The pall-bearers were 
Chief Justice Jones, Mr. John Duer, David S. Jones, Syl- 
vanus Miller, George Griffin, Thomas Morris, Judge Oak- 
ley, and myself. 

Every demonstration of public respect has been paid to 
the memory of this excellent man. The Common Council 
met on the call of the Mayor, and passed suitable resolu- 
tions, among which was one to procure his portrait. The city 
standard and flags on public edifices and shipping were 
displayed at half-mast, the courts were all suspended, and 
all the obituary notices in the newspapers are highly eulo- 
gistic. The proceedings of a meeting of the New York Bar 
held yesterday, at which Chief Justice Jones presided, were 
exceedingly impressive. It seems to have been an expression 
of the most fervent feeling, an offering of personal affec- 
tion rather than a public demonstration; and this sentiment 
prevailed throughout the whole proceedings. Speeches were 
made by Ogden Hoffman, Benjamin F. Butler, Daniel Lord, 
and Hugh Maxwell; eloquent, of course, proceeding from 
such lips, but rendered peculiarly interesting by the prey- 
alence of the sentiment above alluded to. I have preserved 
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the public report of these speeches as among the most beau- 
tiful specimens of funeral eloquence I have ever met with. 
December 22.—New England Anniversary. The New 
England Society celebrated their anniversary yesterday, by 
a gathering at the Tabernacle, at two o’clock, and the usual 
dinner at a later hour. I attended the first, and not the 
second, having no regular call nor complimentary invita- 
tion; and well it was for me, for the confinement to one 
position for nearly three hours in the Tabernacle was al- 
most insupportable in my feeble state, and I was placed in 
so conspicuous a situation, directly in the eye of my friend, 
the orator, with Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Hall, and Mrs. Cut- 
ting directly behind, and in gossiping communion with me, 
that I could not make my escape. Had it been otherwise, 
and I had been wise enough to secure a retreat, the oration, 
beautiful as it was, could not have detained me. Prescott 
Hall was the orator. His address, bating its being a little 
too statistical and too long by half an hour (two hours and 
ten minutes), contained some splendid passages, especially 
a glowing and most eloquent peroration, and was read with 
the grace which was to be expected from J. Prescott Hall. 
What strange changes have of late come over the spirit 
of the times! One of the standing toasts at the New England 
dinner was “Pius IX., Pope of Rome”; and Bishop Hughes, 
an invited guest, occupied the seat of honor on the right of 
the President, and made a speech, in which he could not 
avoid expressing his astonishment at finding himself in such 
companionship; and well might he be astonished. The sons 
of the Pilgrims toasting the old lady, whom their fathers 
complimented with the titles of “whore of Babylon,” “red 
harlot,” and such-like tender and loving appellatives! What 
would the Carvers and the Bradfords, the Winslows and 
the Winthrops, say, if they could rise from their ancient 
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places in the “old colony,” and witness their descendants 
toasting the Pope, for whom no better place could formerly 
be found in their celebration of the “Gunpowder Plot” than 
as one of the respectable trio of Pope, Pretender, and Devil! 
All Hail, a return of the days of bulls, dispensations, indul- 
gences, and excommunications! New England toasts the 
Pope. 

December 28.—The line of English mail steamers is to 
be divided, and one-half are to come to this port alternately 
with the Boston line. For this purpose the Hibernia ar- 
rived here from Boston this morning, to take her place, 
and sail hence on Saturday. A meeting of merchants was 
held to-day at the Exchange, at which Mr. George Gris- 
wold presided, with James Brown, Anson G. Phelps, Jona- 
than Goodhue, Robert B. Minturn, and William Whitlock 
as vice-presidents, for the purpose of giving a welcome to 
Captain Ryrie, the commander of the Hibernia. 


1848 


Declining Health; Zachary Taylor Elected; Gold in 
California 


In his customary survey of personal and public affairs at 
the beginning of the year, Hone sounded a note of discour- 
agement regarding his health. He had struggled ever since mid- 
summer against the illness contracted on his Western tour. 
Though better, he was very weak. He had lost forty pounds; 
he was “feeble and scarccly able to go abroad.” Yet he wrote 
that he had borne up well under the affliction, and that he was 
resigned. “Let the event be what it may, I hope to be willing 
to leave the issue in the hands of the Almighty Author of my 
existence, and to say, with hope and confidence, and with a 
grateful acknowledgment of the blessings herctofore derived 
from that beneficent source, ‘Thy will be done.’ ” 

In his attitude toward the Mexican War, the diarist was as 
harsh and unforgiving as ever. “Our country is engaged in a 
most unrighteous war’—this is how he viewed it—“waged 
from motives corrupt and sinister, with a neighboring repub- 
lic; a war in which the gallant achievements of our officers and 
men have shone conspicuously, but in which the blood of our 
countrymen has enriched the ficlds of Mexico, and in which un- 
told millions of the nation’s treasure has been expended, and 
is yct to be expended, in fighting the battles of a bastard 
branch which in an evil hour was admitted into the American 
family.” It seemed a slavcholders’ war, and as a good free-soil 
Whig he had no use for it. 

Yet apart from the conflict, the outlook in American affairs 
was bright and cheerful. Hone had to admit that the country 
was flourishing. “Individual prosperity has increased in this 
part of the Union; men have grown rich in supplying the 
wants of the starving population of Ircland; palaces have been 
erected out of the freights of nine shillings sterling for flour; 


and the extravagance and love of show to which our people 
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are prone have had ample scope in the successful mercantile 
operations of the year.” He was genuinely glad to record, 
also, that the Democratic tide had apparently been checked 
and was rapidly ebbing. “The Whigs have recovered their as- 
cendancy in the public councils; there is a Whig Speaker and 
a small majority of Whigs in the House of Representatives ; the 
Governor and other State officers, with a large majority of 
both houses of the legislatures, are Whigs, as are also the 
mayor and both branches of the Common Council of the cit ys 
so if things go wrong, we must take the blame.” He might have 
added that the prospects for the election of a Whig Presi- 
dent in the autumn were exceedingly hopeful. Most members 
of the party were turning to Zachary Taylor, but Hone re- 
mained true to Henry Clay. 

Despite his ill-health, Hone was now able to resume his at- 
tendance upon the mectings of the Columbia trustees and the 
directors of Clinton Hall and the Mercantile Library. 


Saturday, Jan. 8.—The Mercantile Library continues to 
prosper and to realize the expectations of its enterprising 
founders and liberal patrons. The present number of mem- 
bers, which exceeds 2700, is an increase since the last year 
of 318. The whole number of volumes in the library, nearly 
27,000, exceeds the statement of last year between two and 
three thousand. Classes in the French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man languages, in drawing, penmanship, and bookkeeping, 
are in operation under competent instructors, and we an- 
nounce that this institution, as reported by its officers, is 
also free from debt. 

Monday, Jan. 10.—Large Packet Ship. The ship Co- 
lumbus, the largest American merchant vessel yet built, has 
lately come around from Portsmouth, N. H., where she was 
built, for D. & A. Kingsland of this city, to be employed 
as a Liverpool packet. She is a three-decker of 1800 tons 
measurement, and strong as iron, copper, and timber 
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can make her. I remember when a ship in the English 
trade was considered magnificent of the burthen of four 
hundred tons. , 

Tuesday, Jan. 11.—I do not usually agree with the 
opinions of the Tribune. Mr. Greeley is a sensible man and 
means well, but he is apt to be wild, visionary, and ab- 
stracted in his notions about politics and the relative duties 
of social communities. Webb of the Courier and Enquirer 
and Greeley of the Tribune take more pains to prove each 
other wrong than to be right themselves. I am pleased, how- 
ever, with an article in this morning’s Tribune. It is a sort 
of Whig confession of faith in Presidential nominations, the 
Mexican War, the obligation of the party to support the 
“right or wrong” men, protection, slavery, and all matters 
and things in general appertaining to the men of the party 
and their principles. 

Thursday, January 13.—General Scott. It appears to 
be a “fixed fact” that the great captain, General Scott, has 
been recalled from his command in Mexico. The ostensible 
object of this disastrous measure is probably to give the 
general an opportunity to make good the charges on which 
the arrest of Generals Worth and Pillow and Colonel Dun- 
can was ordered (as I think in an evil hour). These officers 
are also ordered home, to meet the court-martial which must 
be called to investigate the charges. But it is more likely 
that the administration is glad of an excuse for preventing a 
further accumulation of laurels on the brow of the able and 
gallant commander-in-chief, for his glory forms a contrast 
rather unfavorable to their claims upon the people’s favor. 
They hate him, and are glad to get rid of him. What a pity 
that he should, by his own hasty act, have furnished them 
the means of carrying out their hostility! 

General Scott has a claim ten times stronger upon the 
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gratitude and favor of the American people for services 
rendered to the country than General Taylor; and yet the 
latter chieftain, by the exercise of more .discretion, and 
manners more popular, would beat the hero of Chippewa, of 
Vera Cruz and Mexico, ten to one, in a contest for the 
Presidency. Thus it is in this “land of freedom”; and such 
things prove the truth of the maxim that “republics are 
ungrateful.” The Duke of Wellington, with no better claims 
upon his country’s liberality than our Scott, bends under 
the weight of merited rewards; jeweled stars and heraldic 
orders cover his breast; accumulating titles are emblazoned 
upon his escutcheon, and domains and other substantial 
endowments attest a sense of the value of his services; whilst 
our ripe and accomplished soldier (of whom I am informed 
that the “great Duke” has lately said, the campaign which 
commenced with the taking of Vera Cruz and terminated 
with the military occupation of the Mexican capital, was 
one of the most splendid achievements of modern warfare) 
is recalled to be laid upon the shelf. 

Friday, Jan. 21.—Italian Opera. I went this evening 
with Miss Sarah Duer and my daughter Catharine to the 
new Italian opera house at Astor Place. This was my first 
visit to this beautiful edifice, so advantageously situated 
and admirably adapted to contribute to the enjoyment of 
our citizens. The piece was “Lucrezia Borgia.” . . . This 
opera of ours is a refined amusement, creditable to the 
taste of its proprietors and patrons; a beautiful parterre 
in which our young ladies, the flowers of New York society, 
are planted to expand in a congenial soil, under the sun- 
shine of admiration; and here also our young men may be 
initiated into the habits and forms of elegant social inter- 
course, and learn to acquire a taste for a science of the 
most refined and elegant nature—far better than diving into 
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oyster-cellars, or even than consuming night after night in 
the less exceptionable coteries of the clubs. 

Tuesday, Jan. 25.—My poor dog Brant died on Satur- 
day. He has been one of my family for the last eleven years, 
when he was domiciliated by my son John. He was never 
good for much, but of late he passed his life in elegant in- 
activity. Brant was kind and sociable; his bark, like that 
of the Jesuits, allayed instead of causing the shivering and 
shaking of fear; he was fond of being caressed, but too apt 
to return the caresses to the injury of silk gowns and white 
pantaloons. 

February 8.—I dined to-day with Mr. Blatchford, at 
the Astor House, where his family is boarding during the 
winter season. The dinner (as is always the case at that 
house) was excellent. The controversy on the Clay and Tay- 
lor question waxes somewhat warm. In that company I was 
almost alone for Clay, and had to contend with Webb, Hall, 
and Grinnell, with occasionally a sidecut from George Cur- 
tis; but they know no more about public opinion in New 
York than they do of the secrets of the Grand Seignior’s 
seraglio. In reply to Colonel Webb, I read the letter which 
I had just written to Charles King; and, on the whole, sus- 
tained myself tolerably well against the professed friends, 
but secret enemies, of Henry Clay. 

February 15.—Death of Thomas Cole. Died on Satur- 
day, the 12th, at his residence, Kattskill, Thomas Cole. The 
death of this eminent artist, in the prime of life and the 
meridian of his fame as a landscape painter, is a loss to the 
arts and a severe affliction to his friends, for both suffer 
equally from the melancholy deprivation. I knew poor Cole 
from the first day he came here from Philadelphia,—a fine 
young fellow, full of undying ardor in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, a lover of nature, with a conscious ability for the por- 
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traiture of her features. Modest and unassuming, he was 
unacquainted with the artistical quality of humbug, and, 
alas! he was not then the fashion. If genius did not some- 
times overcome discouragement, here was a case in which 
it might have despaired. When Cole came to New York he 
brought with him two pictures, original views of the Kaaters 
Kill or Kattskill mountains, and the Still-Lake which forms 
its head-waters, with all the beautiful scenery of that ro- 
mantic region, taken on the spot. Days were devoted to 
rambling, sketching, and the results, successfully trans- 
ferred to the canvas: the glowing impressions of a warm 
imagination, the rich fruits of an artist’s study, the chil- 
dren of prolific genius; and these pictures, the labor of 
many weary days, taken faithfully and with talent from 
one of the most beautiful repositories of nature’s riches, the 
artist offered for sale repeatedly, in Philadelphia, for ten 
dollars each, without finding a purchaser; for he was not 
then the fashion. These pictures are now mine; they adorn 
the wall of my back parlor. 

Cole came here, poor, friendless, and, worse than all, 
modest. He was fortunate enough, however, to attract the 
notice of Colonel Trumbull and William Dunlap, two ar- 
tists, now both deceased, whose favorable opinion was of 
great value, and was freely bestowed. They bought, each of 
them, one of the pictures in question for $25. I was so much 
pleased with them that I succeeded in getting the two for 
$125, and now that my friend, whose recent death is so 
deeply deplored, has emerged from the clouds of neglect and 
shone out in all the brightness of fashionable popularity, 
it is not an extravagant surmise that some of the Philadel- 
phia dilettanti, who could not formerly discover $10 worth 
of merit in these early productions of the artist, would now 
be glad to buy, at a cost of $600 or $800, two of the works 
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of his pencil, or no greater merit than mine. The late Mr. 
Samuel Ward gave him $2,500 for a series of four beautiful 
pictures, called “The Guardian Angel,” and the late Mr. 
Luman Reed, a price nearly equal for another series of four, 
which he styled the “March of Empire.” Poor Cole! He 
struggled against every discouragement to reach the top of 
the hill, but was not long permitted to enjoy his elevated 
station. 

February 24.—Mr. Webster. Poor Mr. Webster! My 
heart bleeds for him. A few weeks ago his only daughter, 
Mrs. Appleton, died of consumption, suddenly contracted 
and fatally hasty in its progress; and now, himself in feeble 
health, he has just received the news of his son Edward’s 
death in Mexico, where he commanded a company in a 
regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers. He died of one of 
those diseases of the climate which there is reason to fear 
will be the passport to a stranger’s grave for many a young 
American. I passed a few happy days, the summer before 
last, at Marshfield, with these two young persons, whose 
premature deaths will wring their parents’ hearts, and bring 
a sympathizing tear into the eye of many a friend. Edward 
Webster had a strong desire for military distinction, and 
would probably have made a distinguished officer. He was 
taken ill last summer, obtained leave of absence, and came 
home; whence he returned to Mexico, restored to health, as 
he believed, but only to add another victim to a destroying 
climate. 

Death of Mr. Adams. John Quincy Adams is no more. Full 
of age and honors, the termination of his eventful career 
accorded with the character of its progress. He died, as he 
must have wished to die, breathing his last in the capitol, 
stricken down by the angel of death on the field of his civil 
glory,—employed in the service of the people, in the peo- 
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ple’s Senate house, standing by the Constitution at the side 
of its altar, and administering in the temple of liberty the 
rites which he had assisted in establishing. * 

At twenty minutes past one o’clock, on Monday, the 21st, 
Mr. Adams, being in his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives (from which he was never absent during its session), 
attempted to rise (as was supposed, to speak), but sank back 
upon his seat and fell upon his side. Those nearest caught 
him in their arms. Mr. Grinnell bathed his temples with 
ice-water, when he rallied for an instant. The House im- 
mediately adjourned, in the utmost consternation, as did 
the Senate, when informed of the melancholy event. His 
last words were characterized by that concise eloquence for 
which he was remarkable: “This is the last of earth; I am 
content.” Dr. Fries of Ohio, a member, raised him in his 
arms and bore him to the Speaker’s room, where he lay, 
with occasional indications of consciousness, until last eve- 
ning, a few minutes before seven o’clock, when he breathed 
his last. The intelligence of his death came to Albany by 
the telegraph. 

Thus has “a great man fallen in Israel,”—in many re- 
spects the most wonderful man of the age; certainly the 
greatest in the United States,—perfect in knowledge, but 
deficient in practical results. As a statesman, he was pure 
and incorruptible, but too irascible to lead men’s judgment. 
They admired him, and all voices were hushed when he 
arose to speak, because they were sure of being instructed 
by the words he was about to utter; but he made no con- 
verts to his opinions, and when President his desire to avoid 
party influence lost him all the favor of all parties. In mat- 
ters of history, tradition, statistics, authorities, and prac- 
tice he was the oracle of the House, of which he was at the 
time of his decease a member. With an unfailing memory, 
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rendered stronger by cultivation, he was never mistaken; 
none disputed his authority. Every circumstance of his long 
life was “penned down” at the: moment of its occurrence; 
every written communication, even to the minute of a din- 
ner invitation, was carefully preserved, and nothing passed 
uncopied from his pen. He “talked like a book” on all sub- 
jects. Equal to the highest, the planetary system was not 
above his grasp. Familiar with the lowest, he could explain 
the mysteries of a mousetrap. 

I listened once, at my own table, with a delight which I 
shall never forget, to his dissertation on the writings of 
Shakespeare, and an analysis of the character of Hamlet, 
—the most beautiful creation (he called it) of the human 
imagination. At my request he afterward sent me a synopsis 
of the latter part of this delightful conversation; a paper 
which has always been a treasure to me, and which will be 
more precious now that its illustrious author is no more. I 
listened once, with Mr. Webster, for an hour, at Mr. Adams’s 
breakfast-table in Washington, to a disquisition on the sub- 
ject of dancing girls; from those who danced before the ark 
and the daughter of Jairus, whose premature appearance 
caused so melancholy a termination to her graceful move- 
ments in the dance, through the fascinating exhibition of 
the odalisques of the harem down to the present times of 
Fanny Ellsler and Taglioni. He was ignorant on no sub- 
ject, and could enlighten and instruct on all; he loved to 
talk, and was pleased with good listeners. Vain, no doubt, 
and not entirely free from prejudices, but preserving his 
mental faculties to the last. His sudden death, even at the 
advanced age of eighty years, to which he arrived in July 
last, will be acutely felt and deeply deplored by those who 
have habitually enjoyed the refreshing streams which flowed 
from the copious fountains of his diversified knowledge. 
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Mr. Adams’s name will be recorded on the brightest page 
of American history, as statesman, diplomatist, philosopher, 
orator, author, and, above all, Christian. 

Saturday, Feb. 26.—Peace With Mezico. There is no 
doubt that the Administration have received a treaty from 
Mexico, negotiated by Mr. Trist, which has been sent to 
the Senate; where it will be confirmed, they say. Mr. Polk 
seems to be tired of the war, or he would not put a treaty 
in train for adoption which was made by a mere clerk in 
one of the departments, who has in fact been recalled. A 
strange anomaly in diplomacy, a clerk to negotiate a treaty 
of peace! 

Tuesday, Feb. 29.—The Racket Court. The subscribers, 
members of the Racket Court, gave a ball and supper 
this evening to the ladies, and there has been nothing 
more recherché, nothing better arranged, and nothing at- 
tended with more complete success, since the last leap-year. 
I attended during the whole evening, first with Mrs. Fear- 
ing, my wife, and daughter, to see the preparations, and 
afterward in attendance upon Miss Sarah Duer and my 
wife. There were about three hundred subscribers, at $10 
each, and the whole money was expended. The Racket 
Court, one hundred and twenty feet by forty, was con- 
verted into a dancing-saloon, fitted up and ornamented in 
the most perfect taste, in the form of a tent, with three 
thousand six hundred yards of muslin, divided into dia- 
monds by strips of gold galloon, and interspersed with ar- 
tificial flowers. The orchestra, with thirty-five performers, 
was placed on the north side; the supper-table was laid out 
in the bowling-alley, where the most ample provision was 
made for the epicures and lookers-on. Pretty girls, with 
pink dresses, were attended by beaux with black mustaches 
and white vests. All the other rooms in this spacious edifice 
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were decorated and laid open for the pleased and happy 
company ; the gallery, which looked down upon the dancers, 
was filled with charming girls and agreeable cavaliers, 
forming, on this occasion at least, from their relative situa- 
tion, the wpper crust of society. The affair went off splen- 
didly, and hundreds of worthy people, employed in the 
getting-up, have been made to rejoice in what is called, by 
some fastidious persons, the extravagance of fashionable 
life. There was a large committee of arrangements, and the 
féte was sanctioned by a committee of ladies, styled lady- 
patronesses, of which my wife was one. 

March 7.—Reception of Mr. Clay. This was the day ap- 
pointed for the arrival of Mr. Clay from Philadelphia, on a 
visit to New York, as the guest of the Mayor and the Cor- 
poration. The new steamer, Cornelius Vanderbilt, which 
was gratuitously furnished by her owner and namesake, left 
town at nine o’clock, with the committee and members of the 
Common Council and a large company of invited guests, 
which latter honor I was compelled to decline. But I ac- 
companied the Mayor to Castle Garden, which was filled 
on our arrival with a mass of men, equal in numbers and 
general good appearance to the multitude which assembled 
in the same place, on the recent occasion of the great Clay 
Whig meeting. The boat arrived precisely at the appointed 
time, and Mr. Clay and his cortége mounted the stage at 
two o’clock. Alderman Franklin, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of arrangements, then surrendered the illustrious 
visitor to the Mayor, who gave him a warm reception and 
hearty welcome, to which Mr. Clay replied, in one of the 
most touching and best-imagined little speeches I ever heard 
him make. 

At the close of his speech he adverted to the painful and 
impressive contrast presented by the rejoicing, the shout- 
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ing, the excitement of which he was the honored object, and 
the mournful obsequies,of the next day, in which our citizens 
were preparing to do honor to the remains of the truly 
great man who had just finished a long life of public serv- 
ices in highly honorable stations. Here now were assembled, 
in one place, the three principal negotiators of the treaty 
of Ghent (the other two, Messrs. Bayard and Russell being 
no longer living). Of these three the venerable Albert Galla- 
tin is one of our fellow-citizens, honored in old age. Henry 
Clay was addressing us, and the mortal remains of the third 
we were to speed, the next day, on its mournful transit to 
the tomb of his fathers. 

March 8.—Obsequies of Mr. Adams. The day of joyful 
gratulation and loud shouting is passed; the recipient of the 
people’s honors is left to undergo the pains of oppressive 
hospitality; and, instead of songs of triumph for a great 
man living, our city has sent up the mournful dirge for a 
great man departed. The body of John Quincy Adams ar- 
rived at the Battery, from Philadelphia, at three o’clock, 
where it was received by a splendid military escort, and ac- 
companied by a civil procession, consisting of eighteen pall- 
bearers, of which number I was one. The Mayor and Cor- 
poration, the committee of the House of Representatives 
appointed to accompany the body, the members of the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation, the precious relics of the Cincinnati, 
—everybody was in the procession who ought to have been 
there, and everything was done which the occasion required. 
The streets on the line of march were filled to the edge of 
the sidewalks with the greatest body of men and women ever 
assembled in the city. Unlike the heterogeneous mass of ex- 
cited spectators which covered the same ground yesterday, 
these were well-behaved, well-dressed people, of grave de- 
portment and orderly behavior; the streets were relieved 
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from the annoyance of omnibuses and other vehicles; the 
police succeeded in preserving order, with the exception of 
an occasional outbreak in the immediate vicinity of the car- 
riages in which Mr. Clay and General Gaines rode. 

March 11.—Mr. Clay survives; but such a time no man 
ever had. This was the day set apart for his reception of 
the ladies. Tens of thousands of females, with a careful 
exclusion of the grosser sex, were presented, for each of 
whom he had a word of gallantry. They all pressed his 
hands; many kissed him; and one hand, “more lucky than 
the rest,” prompted by a spirit of Amazonian hardiness and 
armed with “the glittering forfex,” which, like the adven- 
turous baron who despoiled the lovely Belinda of her cher- 
ished tresses, she had brought for the nefarious purpose, 
did actually commit a new “Rape of the Lock.” 

March 13.—Mr. Clay went yesterday, with the Mayor, to 
St. Bartholomew’s Church. Here, again, was one of those 
scenes which mark the movements of this popular man. A 
long time before his arrival at the church, the vestibule and 
the walks in front were filled with an expectant mass of 
people, who received him uncovered, and on his entering the 
church, the aisles and every part of which were crowded, the 
congregation arose. If their worship of God was ardent and 
sincere as that of man, some good may result from this Sun- 
day manifestation. On his leaving the church, with Mrs. 
Brady on his arm, and when the carriage drove off, these 
marks of homage were repeated. 


One of the most interesting of the Presidential campaigns 
before the Civil War was about to begin, and Clay cherished 
strong hopes that he and not Taylor would be the Whig can- 
didate. He had visited Washington to appear in a case before 
the Supreme Court, and to attend a meeting of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. Here, as Hone wrote (Jan. 14), he was greeted 
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as a hero. “Crowds of anxious expectants awaited his arrival 
at the railroad depot, where he was received with every dem- 
onstration of respect.” In Baltimore and Philadelphia he en- 
joyed ovations. More than a fortnight before he reached New 
York (Feb. 17) there was a great Clay meeting of 10,000 
citizens in Castle Garden, over which Hone presided. “They 
were all gentlemen, nature’s gentlemen,” wrote Hone, “not with 
mustache on lip nor embroidered vest, but honest, sober, 
good-looking mechanics, who knew what they were about, and 
were assembled to testify that the Whigs of New York had 
not abandoned Henry Clay.” 

Two deaths during March received extended notice from 
Hone. One was that of Ambrose Spencer, the other that of 
Henry Wheaton. The diarist thought highly of the aged 
Judge Spencer, who had begun life as a Democrat and had 
become a thoroughgoing Federalist—indeed, he had presided 
over the Whig convention of 1844 which nominated Clay. “He 
was a man of strong passions and iron will, the effect of which 
was that he was a most accomplished hater, and he hated An- 
drew Jackson entirely, uncompromisingly, and without the 
smallest aperture for the angel of mercy to interpose for- 
giveness.” Hone devotes a paragraph on March 24 to the sub- 
ject of shad. This toothsome fish could not yet be found in 
New York waters; but thanks to the improvement of steam- 
ship transportation, it was now being shipped in large quan- 
tities from South Carolina. The Fulton Market was crammed 
with them, and the largest could be had for a half dollar apiece. 
Much interest was being taken in New York in the events of 
the new revolution in France, and Hone had no faith in the 
new republican régime. He predicted that it would never last. 
On April 1 New York held a grand jubilee or celebration of the 
French overturn, the mayor presiding at one of the meetings in 
City Hall Park, and the Common Council ordering fireworks 
and the illumination of City Hall. Of this Hone strongly dis- 
approved as gratuitous meddling in European affairs. 

Meanwhile peace with Mexico was an accomplished fact. The 
fall of Mexico City and the elimination of Santa Anna enabled 
Nicholas Trist, the chief clerk of the State Department, to 
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negotiate a satisfactory treaty. By it Mexico acknowledged 
our title to Texas, New Mexico, and California, and received 
$15,000,000. Hone, recording its ratification (March 10), 
called it a “rickety treaty.” “Parties have not divided on this 
question by political boundaries, as on others,” he wrote. “Cass 
aud Crittenden voted for, and Benton and Webster against, 
it.” Actually some opposed it because they wanted no territory 
at all, some because they wanted more territory, and some be- 
cause they hated Polk. Hone belonged to the third category. 
He said that the war “originated in the vilest cabal that ever 
was set on foot,” and that it had been conducted “with the 
most reckless extravagance.” 


Wednesday, March 29.—Death of Mr. Astor. John Jacob 
Astor died this morning at eight o’clock, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age; sensible to the last, but the material of 
life exhausted, the machinery worn out, the lamp extin- 
guished for want of oil. Bowed down with bodily infirmity 
for a long time, he has gone at last, and left reluctantly 
his unbounded wealth. His property is estimated at $20,- 
000,000, some judicious persons say $30,000,000; but, at 
any rate, he was the richest man in the United States in 
productive and available property; and this immense, gi- 
gantic fortune was the fruit of his own labor, unerring 
sagacity, and far-seeing penetration. He came to this 
country at twenty years of age; penniless, friendless, with- 
out inheritance, without education, and having no example 
before him of the art of money-making, but with a deter- 
mination to be rich, and ability to carry it into effect. His 
capital consisted of a few trifling musical instruments, 
which he got from his brother, George Astor, in London, a 
dealer in music. He sold his flutes, and set up a small retail 
shop of German toys, but soon emerged from obscurity, and 
became a great and successful merchant. The fur trade was 
the philosopher’s stone of this modern Croesus; beaver-skins 
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and musk-rats furnished the oil for the supply of Aladdin’s 
lamp. His traffic was the shipment of furs to China, where 
they brought immense “prices, for he monopolized the busi- 
ness; and the return cargoes of teas, silks, and rich pro- 
ductions of China brought further large profits; for here, 
too, he had very little competition at the time of which I 
am speaking. My brother and I found Mr. Astor a valuable 
customer. We sold many of his cargoes, and had no reason to 
complain of a want of liberality or confidence. All he 
touched turned to gold, and it seemed as if fortune delighted 
in erecting him a monument of her unerring potency. 

Saturday, April 1.—Mr. Astor’s Funeral. The funeral 
took place this afternoon from the house of Mr. William B. 
Astor, in Lafayette Place. . . . There were six Episcopal 
clergymen and a long train of followers. The occasion 
caused great excitement, and the curiosity of the people was 
intense; the street was filled, the walks obstructed all the 
distance from the house to St. Thomas’s Church, where the 
funeral ceremonies were performed, and in the cemetery of 
which the wornout remains were deposited. Mr. Astor’s 
house was filled with curious persons, principally females, 
who were admitted to see the pale features of the deceased, 
and, walking round the coffin, had each a brief view of the 
lineaments. . . . But did all this wealth bring happiness? 
Alas, no! I have enjoyed life in much greater degree than 
Mr. Astor. 

Thursday, April 13.—The Clay men had a grand jubilee 
and banquet last evening at the Apollo Saloon in honor of 
Mr. Clay’s birthday. The managers (rather presumptuously, 
I think) sent an invitation to Mr. Van Buren, the answer 
to which is published this morning. It must have been a 
hard letter to write, but he has managed the subject with 
great adroitness. He does full justice to Mr. Clay’s merits 
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as a statesman and patriot, but declines, very properly, the 
invitation. 

Saturday, April 15.—The Milwaukee Sentinel contains 
the following article—a most wonderful illustration of the 
magical performance of the lightning post, the last miracle 
of the scientific triumphs of the present age: “At nine 
o’clock yesterday morning we had, by telegraph, the news 
and markets from New York, distant some fourteen hun- 
dred miles, up to three o’clock of the preceding afternoon! 
This is, indeed, a startling fact, and may well make us pause 
and wonder at the agency which has brought it about.” I 
was once nine days on my voyage from New York to 
Albany. 

May 1.—The Stuyvesant Pear-tree. I have seldom wit- 
nessed a more interesting sight than that of the old pear- 
tree on Third avenue, now in the full exuberance of its 
spring garb of blossoms. It is now two hundred and one 
years old, having been planted by Governor Stuyvesant in 
his garden, which embraced all this populous part of the 
city, on his arrival from Holland. In laying out the streets 
and avenues, this relic of antiquity came at the corner of 
two wide thoroughfares, where it is protected ; its wide, dark 
trunk standing strong and stout, and its branches spread- 
ing out in fantastic forms, and new blossoms vouching, on 
the return of spring, for the vitality of the ancient child 
of the former garden, of which it is the sole memorial. It is 
now in full blossom. Having expressed my admiration of 
the time-honored tree, at Mr. Fish’s dinner, among the 
Stuyvesants, the Fishes, and the Winthrops, they very po- 
litely had some of the blossoms gathered and sent to 
me, which I intend to preserve as a specimen of long-lived 
vegetation, and a floral reminiscence of the Stuyvesant 


dynasty. 
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May 25.—Hail to the Chief! I have been glorifying all 
day, and returned fatigued and hungry. General Scott’s re- 
ception has been splendid and enthusiastic. The arrange- 
ments of the Corporation were excellent, and everything 
well conducted; the people seemed willing to carry their 
hero upon their shoulders, notwithstanding his pretty con- 
siderable bulk, and the additional weight of his laurels. The 
sword had erased the errors of the pen, and the “hasty plate 


> and 


of soup” was forgotten in the shouts of “battles won, 
conquests secured. 

May 26.—I dined with a large party at Moses H. Grin- 
nell’s, in his magnificent mansion in Fourteenth Street. It 
was a dinner given to the directors of the Phenix Bank, the 
result of a wager lost to Mr. Fearing. All the delicacies of 
the present prolific season,—turtle, salmon, peas, aspara- 
gus, terrapins, strawberries,—all that could tempt the epi- 
cure or satisfy the gourmand, were spread before the guests, 
and wine such as Hebe ne’er poured out for the gods made 
every man wish “his neck was a mile long.” 

June 7.—Whig Convention. The Whig Convention met 
this morning, at the Chinese Hall, Philadelphia. Great ex- 
citement prevails. The friends of General Taylor and of 
Mr. Clay are equally raised to “fever heat.” The former 
have nominated, out of doors, their candidate to run with 
or without the sanction of a nomination; and many of the 
Jatter have expressed a determination to support no other 
but theirs. As for myself, I am as much of a Clay man as 
the best of them; but if General Taylor gets the nomination 
(of which there seems to be a strong probability), I will 
support him to the best of my power. Mr. Clay deserves 
the nomination; but there is a question beyond his success 
and the gratification of our predilections. Shall General 
Cass be the President? Never, if I can prevent it. His princi- 
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ples are more dangerous than those of any other man who 
has been named by his party as their candidate. He is an 
embodiment of political humbug and demagogism, adminis- 
tering to the worst part of the community. He made a fool 
of himself, when minister to France, by writing a book of 
gossip about the king and court, and since his return has 
courted the populace by declaring war pretty much against 
all “princes, potentates, and powers.” The annexation of 
Texas and the war of Mexico received his hearty support, 
and he now threatens to subjugate the whole of the Ameri- 
can continent. Whether he should as chief magistrate carry 
out these threats may be doubtful; but, demagogue or de- 
stroyer, Oliver Cromwell or Charles of Sweden, I want none 
of him. “I intend,” said a good, stiff Loco-foco, “to give 
General Cass my unqualified support.”—“And if he suc- 
ceeds,” replied his Whig interlocutor, “you will have an 
unqualified President.” 

June 10.—Whig Convention. The Whig Convention, in 
Philadelphia, completed their important business yester- 
day, by the nomination of Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, 
for President, and Millard Fillmore for Vice-President. I 
am disappointed, but I am satisfied. The Clay Whigs gen- 
crally are not so easily satisfied; they are exasperated, and 
swear all sorts of opposition to the nomination. They will 
go for the Barnburners; they will get up an opposition 
candidate; they will support Cass,—an ebullition of rage 
which will lead them farther than they wish to go. Here- 
after I am for Taylor and Fillmore. The last was a ju- 
dicious selection. New York is the Great Clay State, and 
Mr. Fillmore being a Clay man, it will serve to reconcile 
the party in a good measure. Some will undoubtedly remain 
refractory ; but we shall gain as many from the Loco-focos. 
Hurrah, therefore, for Taylor and Fillmore! 
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Hone accepted the defeat of Clay in Philadelphia with much 
more equanimity than Clay himself did; despite Taylor’s en- 
tire lack of political experience, despite the fact that he dis- 
avowed adherence to the main Whig doctrines and posed 
rather as a no-party candidate than as a Whig nominee, Hone 
felt that he was the best man to defeat Lewis Cass, and that 
Cass must at all costs be beaten. The Democratic nomination 
of Cass, he wrote, “is a declaration of war against the 
universe.” Cass was a fire-eater, and the diarist feared he would 
promptly involve us in trouble with Spain, Great Britain, and 
other nations. 

A blow which the diarist felt keenly was the death (May 17) 
of his longtime friend Henry Brevoort, who was just his own 
age, sixty-seven. He had for many months suffered from a pain- 
ful disease of the bladder, but his sudden death was a surprise. 
“JT had for some time missed him from our accustomed haunts, 
but his studious habits frequently estranged him from the 
society of his friends, and when he returned to the circle the 
enjoyment of his presence left us no regret for the interval.” 
His learning and sparkle had made him an ornament of society. 
Hone served as a pallbearer, together with Washington Irving, 
at the funeral at Grace Church. 

The summer was uneventful for Hone. On July 4 he dined 
at Delmonico’s with the Society of the Cincinnati, which now 
consisted almost entirely of sons and grandsons of veterans; 
there being only one Revolutionary hero present, a Major 
Burnet of Orange County. Hone made a few remarks con- 
trasting the American Revolution with that which had just 
occurred in France. Immediately afterward he went up to Mat- 
teawan to inspect the books and prepare the annual reports 
of the textile companies there and at Rocky Glen. The Mat- 
teawan Company showed a loss for the year of more than 
$5,000, which as Hone said, “precludes us from recommending 
a dividend. There will still be left a surplus fund of $74,000. 
This is a sad disappointment to me, who have little else to de- 
pend upon, but I am encouraged to hope for better times next 
year.” He was now serving, by appointment of Gov. Young, 
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as chairman of the board of Croton water commissioners, but 
this was an unpaid post. 

Hone spent most of July and August with his family at the 
Marine Pavilion at Rockaway Beach, enjoying sea-bathing, 
dancing, clam-bakes, drives, the sight of forest fires which did 
spectacular damage to the woods in the center of the island, 
and the society of visitors from points both south and west. 
His health was now much improved; his appetite was good, 
his strength had returned, and only an occasional relapse re- 
minded him to be careful of his diet. One of the sojourners at 
Rockaway was the hero of the Mexican War. 


Friday, July 21.—Gen. Scott, with his lady and daugh- 
ters, arrived here in the afternoon stage from Jamaica. 
Having been expected, we were enabled to make some prep- 
aration for his reception. A flagstaff was erected on the 
lawn opposite the pavilion, from which the stripes and stars 
struggled to run away from a brisk south-west wind. I an- 
nounced by request that a procession of carriages would go 
out at five o’clock to meet and escort the general, and called 
especially upon the ladies to do honor to the proposed 
demonstration, to which they responded with alacrity; and 
our cortége, consisting of ten or a dozen carriages, headed by 
a fine four-horse team carrying a dozen of women who were 
worthy to do honor to the hero of Vera Cruz, met him near 
the turnpike gate, when the carriages turned into line, es- 
corted the party to the pavilion, and gave him a hearty wel- 
come to Rockaway. Gen. Scott is poorly. He looks war- 
worn, and Mexico-faded, but a few days of quiet and ab- 
straction from business and care in this pure air will set up 
again his manly frame upon his weary limbs. 

Thursday, Sept. 7.—Dinner to Col. Bragg. My wife and 
Margaret went down to Rockaway this morning and I re- 
mained in town to attend a dinner at the Astor House, given 
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to Lieut. Col. Braxton Bragg, better known on the records 
of fame as “Captain Bragg,” the gallant supporter of Gen. 
Taylor at the battle of‘Buena Vista, where he commanded 
a battery of flying artillery which contributed, by a ready 
supply of “more grape,” to the brilliant success of the day. 
He is, like all brave men, modest and unassuming, not too 
“rough” and ever “ready.” He was much gratified by the 
handsome compliment of which he was the honored recipient, 
and gave us during the evening many amusing anecdotes of 
the brave old general, and instructive details of the events 
of the campaign in which he was engaged. I presided at the 
dinner. . . . It was one of Stetson and Coleman’s very best 
round-table entertainments. I performed to the best of my 
ability, and somewhat in my old style, the duty of calling 
out the guests, and made a speech to each in succession to 
which a ready response was given. 

Rockaway, Wednesday, Sept. 13.—Fifty years ago to- 
day my father died of yellow fever, and my dear mother fol- 
lowed him five days after, 18th Sept. On the 13th there were 
sixty-three deaths, a great mortality. The population of the 
city then did not exceed 40,000; by the present ratio, the 
number of deaths from the same cause would be more than 
six hundred. I am ten years older than my father was at his 
death. 

Thursday, Sept. 28.—Whig Ratification Meeting. I re- 
turned last evening from Hoboken in time to attend a great 
mass-meeting of the Whigs in Vauxhall Garden, where I had 
the duty to perform of organizing the meeting and nominat- 
ing William Kent as president, which I did in a short but 
tolerably effective speech. An avalanche of vice-presidents 
and secretaries succeeded the appointment of president. 
Gen. Leslie Combes of Kentucky made a two hours’ speech, 
of which three-fourths could have been spared. He tired me 
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out and I came away and thereby lost an excellent speech, 
not so long but much better, by Ogden Hoffman. 

Friday, Sept. 29.—Coming Round. The Clay Whigs are 
falling into the Taylor ranks, reluctantly in some instances 
and with a bad grace. Mr. Greeley, editor of the T'ribwne, 
who sets himself up as the oracle of the party, has concluded 
at last, after deep deliberation, and at the expense of many 
wry faces, to swallow the dose, and hoists in his paper of 
this day the Taylor and Fillmore flag, but thinks proper to 
make an apology for his course. He only prefers Taylor to 
Cass, and damns the former with faint praise. This is in 
abominably bad taste, as well as impolitic in the last degree. 

Friday, Oct. 6—Dombey and Son on the Stage. I went 
this evening to Burton’s Theater in Chambers Street to see 
two pieces dramatized from Dickens’s new novel of ““Dombey 
and Son,” the reading of which has lately given me so much 
gratification. It was like looking at striking portraits of 
dear friends whose society has been pleasing. The selections 
were judiciously made and the characters well supported. 
Capt. Cuttle by Burton was admirable. I never laughed so 
much at a representation, nor ever felt at times so much in- 
clined to cry. 

October 28.—Death of Mr. Otis. The telegraph brings 
the melancholy, but not unexpected, intelligence of the 
death of Harrison Gray Otis, of Boston. The brilliant and 
useful career of this most estimable man was brought to a 
close this morning, at two o’clock. He completed his eighty- 
third year about three weeks since, and has gone to the grave 
full of years, loaded with honors, and rich in the affections of 
his friends and fellow-citizens. Mr. Otis was one of a class 
almost extinct,—a gentleman, in the full extent of the term; 
of shining talents and the most polished manners. He has 
held many important public stations; as a senator from 
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Massachusetts in the Senate of the United States, his elo- 
quence shone with a luster the rays of which have been trans- 
mitted to his illustrious successors. 

Tuesday, Oct. 31.—I attended this evening a great Whig 
ratification meeting at Vauxhall Garden; Luther Bradish 
presided. As this great and important election draws near, 
the excitement increases; meetings of both parties are held 
every evening, and processions fill the streets. 

Tuesday, November 7.—Le Jour D’Austerlitz. This is 
the day of the great election to decide not only whether Gen- 
eral Cass or General Taylor is to be President for the four 
ensuing years, but whether the policy and principles of the 
government, as established by the great fathers of the Re- 
public and confirmed by the Revolution, and the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, shall be restored to their first 
purity; or those of the present administration, which we 
Whigs hold to be subversive of the prosperity of the country 
and the happiness of the people, shall be continued with 
renewed energy and less scrupulously, under the man who 
has “played most foully” for the prize he seeks to obtain. 

The glorious sun rose this morning in a clear sky and 
sharp atmosphere, as if to give the light of heaven to the 
simultaneous action of a whole population. It is a grand and 
interesting subject of reflection, that millions of men in this 
widely extended country are resorting on the same day to 
their respective polls, to decide by casting in, each of them, 
a little slip of paper, the choice of their rulers to control the 
action of the government for the weal or the woe of the peo- 
ple. The sun which rose this morning will, at its setting, 
see the momentous question settled, and that which rises to- 
morrow will scarcely find a vestige of the great struggle. 
Men will resume their accustomed pursuits, labors, occupa- 
tions, pleasures, and strivings; and women will buy new bon- 
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nets, and walk in Broadway with them, as if nothing had 
happened. 

Wednesday, November 8.—The Battle. The sun of Buena 
Vista set last night upon the most decided victory ever 
achieved in this city by the Whig forces,—a perfect rout; 
everything is gained. The Taylor electoral ticket has a plu- 
rality over Cass of 9,805, and a majority over Cass and 
Van Buren united of 4,706. Hamilton Fish is Governor of 
New York. 

Monday, Nov. 20.—Conflagrations. The bells were ring- 
ing nearly the whole of Saturday night, and the heavens 
were illuminated in four different quarters at the same time. 
The greatest destruction was in the burning of Murphy’s 
omnibus stables, corner of the Third Avenue and Twenty- 
seventh Street. I went up this afternoon to see the ruins, and 
a sad sight it was. The whole of this extensive establishment 
is destroyed, with twenty-six omnibuses and sixteen of those 
man-of-war sleighs which convey in winter the population of 
the city from up to down town. But the saddest and most 
disgusting sight of all is the blackened and bloody carcasses 
of one hundred and fifty horses, some of which were valu- 
able; all of them burned at their stalls, unapproachable 
and inextricable. Carts were employed in conveying away 
the mangled remains of these noble animals. The burning 
of omnibus stables has become frequent of late, and is with- 
out doubt the work of incendiaries. 

Saturday, Dec. 9.—Simpson’s Benefit. The performances 
at the Park Theater on Thursday evening for the benefit of 
the family of Mr. Simpson, the late manager, were highly 
successful. All the great artistes of New York and Philadel- 
phia, tragic, comic, operatic, and gyratic, contributed their 
gratuitous services. Nineteen hundred persons were in the 
house, and more than $4,000 was collected. 
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Monday, December 16.—Gold and Cholera. Now that the 


election is over, and General Taylor President past per- 
adventure, California gold and the cholera are the exciting 
topics of the day. These two diseases are equally infectious ; 
both interfere with the honest pursuits of industry, and, 
though the former does not so immediately affect the health 
and endanger the lives of its subjects, its injurious effects 
may be of longer continuance. 

Our newly acquired territory of California, having passed 
from the hands of Spaniards and Indians into those of the 
enterprising Yankees, who run faster, fly higher, and dig 
deeper than any people under the sun, has now developed 
its riches. The region of country watered by the river Sac- 
ramento is found to abound in pure gold; the shining 
tempter of mankind is found in the land and crevices of the 
rocks, and all the world have become diggers and delvers. 
The towns are deserted by all but the women; business is 
neglected ; houses stand empty; vessels are laid up for want 
of hands; the necessaries of life cannot be obtained, and 
the people are starving, with their pockets full of gold. The 
most extravagant stories are told of the prices of the ordi- 
nary articles in use in this new business; pick-axes, spades, 
and hammers are literally “worth their weight in gold,” 
which latter commodity has fallen in value from $18 to $10 
per ounce, whilst the products of the neglected earth are 
producing a “golden harvest.” Some of the gold has reached 
our part of the world, and has been assayed at the mint; and 
it is found, in fact, that “it is all gold that glitters.” The pa- 
pers are filled with advertisements and enticements to ad- 
venturers, and California takes up all the commerce of the 
seaport. 

As for the cholera, which was brought to the Quarantine 
in the packet ship New York from Havre, there seems to be 
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no doubt that it is the same fearful disease which formerly 
visited us, and whose ravages are still kept in sad remem- 
brance. But as yet it has been confined to the unhappy pas- 
sengers of the New York, with the exception of two cases, 


one of whom died at a German boarding-house in Greenwich 
Street. 


1849 


The Macready Riots; Cholera; The Webster 
Parkman Murder 


The old year went out with a great jubilee dinner of two hun- 
dred Whigs at the Irving House to celebrate Zachary Tay- 
lor’s election; with the reappearance of Macready, reading 
“Hamlet” at the Stuyvesant Institute; with the destruction 
of the Park Theater, owned by William B. Astor and managed 
now by Hamblin, by fire; and with news that cholera was 
ravaging the city of New Orleans. In the holiday week a large 
party of New Yorkers traveled from Piermont to Binghamton 
to celebrate the completion of the Erie Railroad between those 
points, but Hone was too feeble to make one of the number. 
He went out for a few hours on New Year’s Day, a bright and 
sunny afternoon, to pay his calls, but regretted that the sleigh- 
ing was so good that he could not obtain a vehicle for love or 
money, and had to make a brief round on foot. 

Yet despite his impaired health, the diarist fills his pages for 
January and February with a record of dinner parties. One 
was at Mr. Frederic DePeyster’s; another, two days later, was 
at Mr. George Curtis’s; still another was at “the elegant man- 
sion of Mr. and Mrs. Vail,” where Washington Irving sat near 
him at table. 


Wednesday, Jan. 17.—Prescott’s Works. “Who ever 
reads an American book?” This insulting question is an- 
swered by the success which has attended the literary labors 
of the accomplished historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
of Mexico and Peru. Of the “Conquest of Mexico” the pub- 
lishers have sold 18,000 copies, on each of which the author 
receives $1.50, making the nice little sum of $27,000 for the 
labor of one of his works. 


Friday, January 26.—Gold! Gold! The California fever 
860 
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is Increasing in violence; thousands are going, among whom 
are many young men of our best families; the papers are 
filled with advertisements of vessels for Chagres and San 
Francisco. Tailors, hatters, grocers, provision merchants, 
hardware men, and others are employed night and day in 
fitting out the adventurers. John Bull, too, is getting crazy 
as Brother Jonathan on this exciting subject. 

Saturday, February 3.—I was a guest at a splendid din- 
ner to-day in Mr. John C. Stevens’s palace, College Place. 
The house is, indeed, a palace. The Palais Bourbon in Paris, 
Buckingham Palace in London, and Sans-Souci at Berlin, 
are little grander than this residence of a simple citizen of 
our republican city, a steamboat builder and proprietor; but 
a mighty good fellow, and most hospitable host, as all who 
know him will testify. Twenty ladies and gentlemen, besides 
the host and hostess, were seated, a few minutes before seven 
o’clock, around a round table of sufficient capacity to ac- 
commodate them pleasantly and conveniently; the orna- 
ments of the table were magnificent, and in excellent taste. 
The dinner consisted of all the delicacies of a French cut- 
sine; the honors of the feast were performed with the ut- 
most good-breeding and unobtrusive hospitality; and the 
company, judging by the constantly spirited conversation 
which prevailed, were exceedingly well pleased with their 
entertainment. 

Friday, Feb. 9.—The prize fight between Yankee Sulli- 
van, an Irishman, and Tom Hyer, a native of New York, 
took place on Wednesday afternoon at a place called Roach’s 
Point, on the eastern shore of Maryland. Tom Hyer won the 
battle, beating Sullivan in fifteen minutes and the same num- 
ber of rounds. The following interesting, refined account of 
Sullivan’s punishment is taken from a letter dated yesterday 
in Baltimore from one of the correspondents of the Herald, 
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which paper, the appropriate organ of such disgraceful re- 
citals, is filled this morning with the disgusting details. 
“Yankee Sullivan reached Baltimore this morning and was 
immediately taken by his friends to Mount Hope Hospital, 
and his life is said to be in danger. He has a slight fracture 
of the skull behind the left ear, one of his arms is broken, 
and his face is cut awfully; the scalp from the forehead, with 
the eyelid, has fallen on his cheek.” 

Monday, February 5.—The tone of writing and speaking 
in Europe on the subject of the United States is greatly 
altered of late. Even in England the public press, as well as 
the popular orators, not only speak of us with a certain de- 
gree of respect, but hold us up as an example to their gov- 
ernment and people. They may occasionally abuse us as an 
arrogant people, grasping at extended territory, disregard- 
ing the rights of our neighbors, invading peaceful countries, 
fighting like lions, and negotiating like foxes. But the lan- 
guage of contempt is heard no more; the little foibles of 
Brother Jonathan are forgotten in the contemplation of his 
indomitable courage, his never-dying perseverance. The 
thought of manhood begins to be blended with the ardor and 
activity of youth. He is growing to be a “big boy,” and must 
be treated with a little more respect. The “hasty plate of 
soup” may do to laugh at, but the conquering sword of the 
hero of La Vera Cruz and Mexico, who penned the unfor- 
tunate expression, has effaced its recollection. The Yankees 
may be ignorant of the most approved method of using the 
knife and fork; but it cannot be denied that they are com- 
petent to make a good use of the sword and musket. They 
eat fast, but they go ahead wonderfully ; they use some queer 
expressions, but in defense of their rights are apt to talk 
much to the purpose. 


Tuesday, March 13.—Mrs. Butler’s Readings. The fash- 
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ionable world is all agog again upon a new impulse. Mrs. 
Butler, the veritable “Fanny Kemble,” has taken the city by 
storm. She reads Shakespeare’s plays three evenings in the 
week, and at noon on Mondays, at the Stuyvesant Institu- 
tion, in Broadway, a room which will hold six or seven hun- 
dred persons, and which is filled when she reads by the élite 
of the world of fashion: delicate women, grave gentlemen, 
belles, beaux, and critics, flock to the doors of entrance, and 
rush into such places as they can find, two or three hours be- 
fore the time of the lady’s appearance. They are compen- 
sated for this tedious sitting on hard seats, squeezed by the 
crowd, by an hour’s reading—very fine, certainly, for Fanny 
Kemble knows how to do it—of the favorite plays of the im- 
mortal bard. She makes $2,000 or $3,000 a week, and never 
was money so easily earned. There is no expense except the 
room and the lights, and the performance is a “labor of 
love.”” Shakespeare was never paid for writing his plays as 
Mrs. Butler is for reading them. 

Friday, March 16.—Mr. Webster. This gentleman’s in- 
fluence with the new administration seems to be gaining 
strength. He has not been thought very friendly to the pres- 
ent ruling powers; but he likes them better than he does the 
Clay men, and Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State, know- 
ing his importance in the Senate, would like, no doubt, to 
have him on his side. The evidence of this revival of the in- 
fluence of the great Massachusetts senator is indicated by 
the appointment of his son, Fletcher Webster, as district at- 
torney for Massachusetts, and that of his brother-in-law, 
William LeRoy, as navy agent in New York. 

Saturday, March 17.—General Scott. This accomplished 
soldier and gallant commander made his first appearance 
since his return from Mexico, on Wednesday, in Washing- 
ton, when he paid his respects to the President. And I re- 
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joice to hear that the meeting between those “dogs of war” 
was friendly and affectionate, especially as there have been 
some “foregone conclusions” which made me doubt, knowing 
Scott’s disposition, whether this desirable result could be at- 
tained. I went to see General Scott the evening before his 
departure, and had a long talk with him on this subject. I 
begged him to let “by-gones be by-gones,” and to remember 
that General Taylor is President of the United States, and 
his superior officer. He gave me a long account of his griev- 
ances, making himself, as usual, the hero of his tale; but he 
knows my attachment to him, and that I love him, even with 
his little faults, and I should not be surprised to learn that 
his good heart and sound judgment approved my advice. 

April 17.—Mr. Hone as Naval Officer. My new office, that 
of naval officer, brings me care, trouble, and vexation, es- 
pecially in relation to applications for office, which have 
showered down upon me in torrents. It is distressing to see 
how many worthy persons look to these small offices for the 
support of large families, and to me it is a source of pain 
that so many are doomed to disappointment. The official 
patronage of the naval officer is confined to the clerks who 
are employed about his person; the collector makes all the 
appointments of officers who are engaged in the collection of 
the revenue; my office is advisory and adjunct to the col- 
lector. But, to counterbalance these drawbacks, I am pleased 
with the office; and the warm congratulations I receive, from 
all quarters, all conditions of men, and all sorts of politi- 
cians, leave me no room to doubt the popularity of my ap- 
pointment. Friends rise up all around me; I am infinitely 
richer than I ever supposed in these precious treasures of the 
heart. 

April 23.—My Commission. Yesterday’s mail brought my 
commission as “Naval Officer for the District of New York,” 
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with the broad seal of the Treasury Department, signed by 
Zachary Taylor, President, and countersigned by William 
M. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury; with an order to 
Mr. Bogardus to march out of the office, and another to me 
te march in, both of which will be accomplished this morn- 
ing, on or about the hour of ten o’clock. I hope, by the bless- 
ing of God, to be enabled to perform my duty with fidelity, 
ability, and integrity. 

April 25.—The painful part of the duties of my office, the 
removal of the officers and clerks, has commenced. I have 
removed the three deputies, Messrs Spinner, Sandford, and 
Lee, and appointed my nephew, Isaac S. Hone, my son Rob- 
ert, and Mr. Franklin; and the worst is yet to come. 


Hone’s new position as naval officer had not come unsought. 
He went down to Washington at the beginning of March to 
see Zachary Taylor inaugurated, and made known his wishes 
for an appointment. He found Taylor lodging at Willard’s 
Hotel, where, as Hone writes, “he is besieged by an army of his 
countrymen, numerous as the hostile forces of Santa Anna 
and not so easily dispersed. I went to see him this morning 
(March 2), and was graciously received. ‘Mr. Hone of New 
York,’ said Major Hodge, the gentleman who introduced me. 
The hero-President took my hand and said: ‘I know Mr. Philip 
Hone well, although we have never met before.’ People are 
delighted with his kind, plain manners and self-possession, and 
I do not wonder at it.” 

The diarist not only attended the inauguration, which was 
marred by snow and rain, but took his daughtcr Catharine to 
the inaugural ball, which was held in a temporary building 
erected for municipal purposes. He tells us that “it was the 
largest ballroom, the largest company, the most painful and 
dangerous pressure of men and women upon each other I ever 
witnessed; from four to five thousand persons were present, 
each one of whom seemed to think that he or she was alone en- 
titled to be there; but it was nevertheless a grand affair. The 
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music was admirable. The affair cost $9,500, and there will be 
$2,500 over.” Soon after the President’s arrival Hone left his 
daughter in charge of éx-Gov. Seward, and tried to make his 
escape; but it required more than an hour for him to extricate 
himself from the crowd. 

In his suit for Federal office he had the support of the 
“New York clique,” headed by Seward and R. M. Blatchford. 
This group asked only two appointments, that of Hone as 
naval officer and that of Prescott Hall as district attorney; 
and it obtained both without great difficulty. After a few weeks 
of waiting, the diarist was notified of his good fortune on 
April 14 by a telegram from Francis Granger, the former Post- 
master-General, who had also used his influence with President 
Taylor. The position, wrote Hone, “is a highly responsible 
and honorable office, which brings me into a new sphere of ac- 
tion, requiring more labor and closer application than I have 
been accustomed to of late, and which will afford me a con- 
venient remuneration.” 


May 8.—Theatrical Riot. Mr. Macready commenced an 
engagement last evening at the Opera-House, Astor Place, 
and was to have performed the part of “Macbeth,” whilst 
his rival, Mr. Forrest, appeared in the same part at the 
Broadway theater. A violent animosity has existed on the 
part of the latter theatrical hero against his rival, growing 
out of some differences in England; but with no cause, that 
I can discover, except that one is a gentleman, and the 
other is a vulgar, arrogant loafer, with a pack of kindred 
rowdies at his heels. Of these retainers a regularly organized 
force was employed to raise a riot at the Opera-House and 
drive Mr. Macready off the stage, in which, to the disgrace 
of the city, the ruffians succeeded. On the appearance of the 
“Thane of Cawdor,” he was saluted with a shower of mis- 
siles, rotten eggs, and other unsavory objects, with shouts 
and yells of the most abusive epithets. In the midst of this 
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disgraceful riot the performance was suspended, the respect- 
able part of the audience dispersed, and the vile band of 
Forresters were left in possession of the house. This cannot 
end here; the respectable part of our citizens will never con- 
sent to be put down by a mob raised to serve the purpose of 
such a fellow as Forrest. Recriminations will be resorted to, 
and a series of riots will have possession of the theaters of 
the opposing parties. 

May. 10.—The Riots. The riot at the Opera-House on 
Monday night was children’s play compared with the dis- 
graceful scenes which were enacted in our part of this de- 
voted city this evening, and the melancholy loss of life to 
which the outrageous proceedings of the mob naturally led. 

An appeal to Mr. Macready had been made by many 
highly respectable citizens, and published in the papers, in- 
viting him to finish his engagement at the Opera-House, 
with an implied pledge that they would stand by him against 
the ferocious mob of Mr. Forrest’s friends, who had deter- 
mined that Macready should not be allowed to play, whilst 
at the same time their oracle was strutting, unmolested, his 
“hour upon the stage” of the Broadway theater. This an- 
nouncement served as a firebrand in the mass of combustibles 
left smoldering from the riot of the former occasion. The 
Forresters perceived that their previous triumph was in- 
complete, and a new conspiracy was formed to accomplish 
effectually their nefarious designs. Inflammatory notices 
were posted in the upper ward, meetings were regularly or- 
ganized, and bands of ruffians, gratuitously supplied with 
tickets by richer rascals, were sent to take possession of the 
theater. The police, however, were beforehand with them, 
and a large body of their force was posted in different parts 
of the house. 

When Mr. Macready appeared he was assailed in the 
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same manner as on the former occasion; but he continued on 
the stage and performed his part with firmness, amidst the 
yells and hisses of the mob. The strength of. the police, and 
their good conduct, as well as that of the Mayor, Recorder, 
and other public functionaries, succeeded in preventing any 
serious injury to the property within doors, and many ar- 
rests were made; but the war raged with frightful violence 
in the adjacent streets. The mob—a dreadful one in num- 
bers and ferocity—assailed the extension of the building, 
broke in the windows, and demolished some of the doors. I 
walked up to the corner of Astor Place, but was glad to 
make my escape. On my way down, opposite the New York 
Hotel, I met a detachment of troops, consisting of about 
sixty cavalry and three hundred infantry, fine-looking fel- 
lows, well armed, who marched steadily to the field of action. 
Another detachment went by the way of Lafayette Place. 
On their arrival they were assailed by the mob, pelted with 
stones and brickbats, and several were carried off severely 
wounded. 

Under this provocation, with the sanction of the civil au- 
thorities, orders were given to fire. Three or four volleys 
were discharged; about twenty persons were killed and a 
large number wounded. It is to be lamented that in the num- 
ber were several innocent persons, as is always the case in 
such affairs. A large proportion of the mob being lookers-on, 
who, putting no faith in the declaration of the magistrates 
that the fatal order was about to be given, refused to retire, 
and shared the fate of the rioters. What is to be the issue 
of this unhappy affair cannot be surmised; the end is not 
yet. 

May 11.—After the Battle. I walked up this morning to 
the field of battle, in Astor Place. The Opera-House presents 
a shocking spectacle, and the adjacent buildings were 
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smashed with bullet-holes. Mrs. Langdon’s house looks as if 
it had withstood a siege. Groups of people were standing 
around, some justifying the interference of the military, but 
a large proportion were savage as tigers with the smell of 
blood. 

May 12.—Last night passed off intolerably quietly, ow- 
ing to the measures taken by the magistrates and police. 
But it is consolatory to know that law and order have thus 
far prevailed. The city authorities have acted nobly. The 
whole military force was under arms all night, and a detach- 
ment of United States troops was also held in reserve. All 
the approaches to the Opera-House were strictly guarded, 
and no transit permitted. The police force, with the addi- 
tion of a thousand special constables, were employed in 
every post of danger; and although the lesson has been 
dearly bought, it is of great value, inasmuch as the fact has 
been,established that law and order can be maintained under 
a Republican form of government. 


William Charles Macready had come to the United States 
late in 1848 for what was to prove a lamentable last visit. Ed- 
win Forrest, the American tragedian, had received an unfavor- 
able reception in London three years earlier. His suspicious 
mind had attributed it most unjustly to Macready and John 
Forster, whom he accused of hiring ruffians to drive him from 
the stage, and of inducing the press to-condemn his efforts. A 
part of the American public was glad to believe these absurd 
charges, which were brought to general attention by newspaper 
articles and by two pamphlets, one for and one against Ma- 
cready, published in New York in 1849. The only evidence to 
support them was that Forster had indeed published a harsh 
and unnecessarily insolent criticism of Forrest. But the ill- 
feeling produced in America by the books of Mrs. Trollope, 
Basil Hall, Marryat, and Dickens made all Englishmen un- 
popular. 
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Macready’s appearance in New York on Oct. 4, 1848, at 
once reopened the controversy. Part of the press attacked him 
violently. He made the mistake of replying from the stage and 
thanking an applauding audience for confuting his assailants. 
Forrest’s answer was to reiterate his charges, and to urge all 
his friends and admirers to keep away from Macready as a 
“superannuated driveller.’ Macready brought suit against 
Forrest, sent to England for documents, and made a writer’s 
tour of the United States, highly successful in nature. When 
he reappeared in New York on May 7, 1849, as Macbeth, For- 
rest was playing the same réle at another theatre. The imme- 
diate result was the riot which Hone has described. After the 
final bloody encounter between the mob and the troops, Ma- 
cready changed clothes with one of the actors, was smuggled in 
a carriage up to New Rochelle, caught a train to Boston, and 
ten days later sailed quite unmolested for England. 

By the middle of May the city began to feel the grip of an- 
other bad cholera epidemic. A few cases had appeared in the 
slum section; as Hone puts it, “all in Orange Street, in the 
abodes of filth, destitution, and intemperance, in houses where 
water was never used internally or externally, and the pigs 
were contaminated by the contact of the children.” The city 
government appointed a sanitary committee, but all its meas- 
ures were in vain. Hone was reading Macaulay’s new History 
of England with enormous enthusiasm; he was busy attending 
dinners, inspecting in his capacity of water commissioner the 
Croton Dam and other works, and reorganizing the naval 
office. But he kept a careful record of the progress of the epi- 
demic. 


June 1.—The cholera increases, the weather is foggy, 
murky, and damp,—just such weather as produces and 
propagates this dreadful disease. A panic is created; vege- 
tables and fish, oysters and clams, generous wine and nour- 
ishing porter, are repudiated; foolish people run from one 
extreme to another ; let them live well and temperately, wear 
flannel, and think less of cholera, and defy the foul fiend. 
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Wednesday, June 20.—Death of Mr. Polk. Another ex- 
President has fallen: James K. Polk, whose term of office 
expired on the fourth of March last, died on the 15th inst. 
at his residence at Nashville, Tenn., of chronic diarrhea. 
One short step from the throne to the grave. There will be 
funeral obsequies without much sincere mourning, except in 
the circle of his family and personal friends; the pageantry 
of woe, where not one in a thousand would have stayed away 
from a barbecue or relinquished a clambake to save his life. 

Saturday, June 30.—Died this morning, Cornelius Low, 
aged fifty-four years. Dr. Francis says it was a regular case 
of “blue cholera.” This dreadful disease increases fearfully ; 
there are eighty-eight new cases to-day, and twenty-six 
deaths. Our visitation is severe, but thus far it falls much 
short of other places. St. Louis, on the Mississippi, is likely 
to be depopulated, and Cincinnati, on the Ohio, is awfully 
scourged. These two flourishing cities are the resort of emi- 
grants from Europe; Irish and Germans coming by Canada, 
New York, and New Orleans, filthy, intemperate, unused to 
the comforts of life and regardless of its proprieties. They 
flock to the populous towns of the great West, with disease 
contracted on shipboard, and increased by bad habits on 
shore. They inoculate the inhabitants of those beautiful 
cities, and every paper we open is only a record of prema- 
ture mortality. The air seems to be corrupted, and indul- 
gence in things heretofore innocent is frequently fatal now 
in these “cholera times.” 

Father Matthew. This celebrated apostle of temperance, 
whose visit to the United States has been looked for, antici- 
pated, put off, and renewed until he has become a lion of the 
first magnitude, arrived yesterday in the packet ship Ash- 
burton, on board which he had by the liberality of her own- 
ers, Grinnell, Minturn & Co., a free passage. The “water 
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god” landed at Staten Island and took up a temporary 
abode at the house of Mr. Nesmith. He will come to town on 
Monday, when the good folk will make a great row. Water 
will flow in copious streams; no grog, of course. 

Tuesday, July 24.—Cholera. The mortality in the city is 
greater than was supposed. The report of deaths by cholera 
made to the Board of Health has not exceeded forty in any 
one day, while the report of the city inspector of interments 
for the last week discloses the astounding fact that there were 
1400 deaths, of which 714 are represented as of cholera, and 
a large proportion of the remainder diseases of the same 
family. This discrepancy in the reports arises from the neg- 
ligence or culpable obstinacy of the medical faculty, some 
of whom will not report, because they do not wish it to be 
known, how many of their patients slip through their fin- 
gers. But there is an increased alarm in the city, and I fancy 
that the streets are deserted and everything wears a gloomy 
aspect. 

Saturday, July 28.—Poor New York has become a char- 
nel house; people die daily of cholera to the number of two 
or three hundred—that is, of cholera and other cognate dis- 
eases. But this mortality is principally among the emigrants 
in the eastern and western extremities of the city, where 
hundreds are crowded into a few wretched hovels, amidst 
filth and bad air, suffering from personal neglect and poi- 
soned by eating garbage which a well-bred hog on a West- 
chester farm would turn up his snout at. It is remarkable 
that the three lower wards of the city, which in yellow-fever 
times were the seat of the disease, are now nearly exempt 
from the cholera, and the upper wards, our place of refuge 
from the pestilence of those days, have become almost ex- 
clusively the scene of “death’s doings.” 


Monday, August 13.—Albert Gallatin. This man of 
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many generations, this politician of many parties, this phi- 
losopher of many theories, has finished his long and eventful 
career. He died yesterday, at the house of his son-in-law, 
Mr. Stevens, at Astoria, aged eighty-eight years. 

Mr. Gallatin was a native of Geneva, in Switzerland. He 
came to this country, and landed at Boston, on the 14th of 
July, 1780. He served as a volunteer, under Col. John Allen, 
at Machias and elsewhere. In 1782 he was Professor of 
French in Harvard. He went to Virginia in 1784, and thence 
to Pennsylvania, where he settled on a farm on the banks of 
the Monongahela. He was a member of the convention to 
amend the Constitution, in 1789. In 1790 he was a member 
of the Legislature, and in 1793 a senator in Congress for 
that State. The latter office he did not enjoy, being ineli- 
gible from not having been long enough in the country to en- 
title him to a seat. At this period Mr. Gallatin was a violent 
Democrat, and affixed a stain to his political character by 
participating in the whiskey insurrection of Pennsylvania, 
in opposition to General Washington. I have no doubt that 
the latter half of his life gave him frequent occasion to wish 
that the page in the record of the former part, on which this 
event was inscribed, could be expunged. In Congress he 
was the great leader of the Jeffersonian Democratic party ; 
on the accession of Mr. Jefferson he was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury, and sent to Russia on a diplomatic mis- 
sion. Thence he joined the illustrious board of commission- 
ers who negotiated the treaty of Ghent. 

He has written a great deal, and his works will form a 
valuable legacy to the nation. Industrious, ardent, perse- 
vering, he must have collected, like his contemporary, John 
Q. Adams, a mass of interesting and instructive matter con- 
nected with the history of his adopted country. Amongst his 
other stations of usefulness he was the venerated president 
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of the Historical Society, the duties of which his age and 
infirmities compelled him to relinquish to Mr. Luther Brad- 
ish. i . 

Tuesday, Aug. 14.—The cholera continues here and all 
over the country. There have been many cases of whole 
families dying, which looks like personal contagion; and yet 
there is not much panic. People won’t eat fish, vegetables, 
and fruit, but I will and thank you too. Such melons, beans, 
etc., were made to be eaten. 


The total mortality from cholera in New York, before cold 
weather checked its course, was estimated at about 5,000; the 
public schools were turned into hospitals, and in them alone 
more than a thousand deaths occurred. Hone himself came near 
falling a victim to the epidemic. He had oscillated during Au- 
gust between his naval office and Rockaway. On Sept. 1, while 
quietly working in the former place, he was seized with a violent 
diarrhea and ague. His son Robert hurried him home in a car- 
riage, he was carried upstairs, and was put to bed with a se- 
vere chill. This was succeeded by nausea, vomiting, and blueness 
of the hands and face. Dr. Francis, who was called in, diagnosed 
the illness as cholera. Hone’s family hurried up from Rock- 
away, and for a time the worst was feared. But assiduous treat- 
ment enabled him to pull through. “How shall I say enough of 
Francis?” wrote Hone when it was all over. “During the whole 
day and a great part of the night he was never absent from 
my bedside ten minutes at a time; his treatment was judicious, 
and his tenderness and devotion touching in the extreme.” The 
press published accounts of the naval officer’s seizure, and the 
Day Book remarked that “the whole community will rejoice at 
this prolongation of the valuable life of one of the most re- 
spected and venerable citizens of New York.” 

Much interest was aroused in New York by the revolt in 
Hungary. On Aug. 27 a great meeting of sympathizers was 
held in City Hall Park, with ex-mayor Havemeyer presiding, 
and resolutions applauding Kossuth and his cause were passed. 
Once more Hone expressed his emphatic disapproval of all such 
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demonstrations, as an instance of the meddling in foreign af- 
fairs against which Washington had warned Americans in his 
farewell address. 


Friday, Sept. 14.—Gold. The steamship Empire City 
arrived yesterday from Chagres and Kingston; she brings 
in gold dust and coin worth $603,000 to merchants and 
bankers in New York. There seems to be some reality in 
those diggings. 

Wednesday, September 19.—Death of Christopher 
Hughes. Another of my friends and contemporaries gone. 
Poor Christopher Hughes died yesterday, in Baltimore, aged 
sixty-four years. 

One by one these companions of my former pleasant days 
are dropping off, and I begin to feel like the solitary, leafless, 
weatherbeaten tree, on the sandy beach of Rockaway, which, 
for half a century, has “bided the pelting of the pitiless 
storm,” stretching out its sapless arms to the ocean blast; its 
age, infirmities, and insignificance forming its best claim 
to the forbearance of the elements. 

Saturday, September 22.—Visit to Paterson. I wrote, the 
other day, to Mr. R. L. Colt, at Paterson, that, knowing the 
value he set upon his baskets, I would not trust the one we 
had (which he had kindly sent to us filled with delicious 
grapes) to a hireling hand, but be myself the bearer of the 
important envelope of the grapes, and should expect a good 
dinner for my pains. So he sent more grapes, and bade me 
to a dinner on Thursday, Friday, or Saturday, with an in- 
junction that I should bring with me two or three good 
fellows. On this provocation, Blatchford, Fearing, John 
Ward, and I went to Paterson yesterday, in the train, at 
half-past twelve o’clock, and arrived in less than an hour. 
We admired the swans, wild-geese, and muscovy-ducks; en- 
vied the pigs, measured the pumpkins, munched the grapes, 
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gathered the flowers; had a capital dinner, fine wine, and a 
farmer’s tea; and at twenty-two minutes past seven o’clock 
(the precise time prescribed in the railroad: program) came 
away from this delightful place, every man with a basket of 
grapes, the return of which may form an excuse for future 
dinners. Colt’s hospitality is of the right sort. 

Monday, October 1.—Mr. Duncan. Mr. Alexander Dun- 
can, who arrived this morning from Liverpool, is one of the 
most extraordinary instances of good fortune, so far as 
money is concerned, that has occurred in this country. In 
the winter of 1821-22 he was a fellow-passenger of mine on 
a voyage from Liverpool, in the ship Amity, Captain 
Maxwell. He was then seventeen years of age; a rough, awk- 
ward, shaggy-headed Scotch boy, on a voyage to see his re- 
lation, the respected John Grieg, of Canandaigua, and to 
try his fortune in the new “land of cakes.” 

Young Duncan, after a few weeks with his uncle at Can- 
andaigua, went to Providence, Rhode Island, to finish his 
education; entered as a sophomore in the college, and im- 
proved his time so well, that by the time he graduated he 
had engaged the affections of a young lady, whom he mar- 
ried, relinquishing one baccalaureate as he assumed another. 
Mrs. Duncan had two rich uncles, named Butler, immensely 
rich, and increasing in wealth every day; for they laid up 
prodigiously and spent nothing,—a method which, they say, 
accumulates amazingly. One of these worthies died a few 
years after the niece’s marriage, and made her heiress to all 
his property. This induced Duncan and his wife to remove 
to Providence, where they have resided ever since. My 
fellow-passenger in the Amity bids fair to become one of 
the richest men in tangible productive property in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Tuesday, Nov. 6.—At the regular monthly meeting of the 
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trustees of Columbia College held last evening, the contest 
for the election of President was terminated by the with- 
drawal of William Betts (son-in-law of Beverly Robinson), 
when Mr. Charles King was elected on the only ballot by a 
vote of 16 to 3. 

Thursday, Nov. 8.—Mr. August Belmont, agent of the 
Rothschilds, was married yesterday by the Rev. Dr. Vinton 
in the Church of the Ascension to Caroline Slidell, daughter 
of Commodore Perry, U.S.N. 

Wednesday, Nov. 21.—Mr. Clay is enjoying the hospital- 
ity of Egbert Benson in Warren Street, where he went for 
the sake of quiet and retirement, but those are luxuries of 
which he is not permitted to partake. He is run down by 
visitors of all sorts and conditions, public and private, 
dragged out to be shown as a lion by societies and trades, 
and wherever he goes a mob follows him as they would a man 
going to be hanged. 

Friday, Nov. 23.—Homage to Scurrility. Mr. Clay re- 
mains in town. The people will not indulge him in his desire 
to enjoy quiet and seclusion at the home of his friend Ben- 
son. They “fool him to the top of his bent,” pester him to 
death, haunt him by day, serenade him by night, follow him 
in his walks, shouting, hurrahing, Henry Claying him wher- 
ever he goes. Denying him the liberty he has contributed in 
so great a degree to secure for them, they insist upon a 
speech in return for every hurrah which proceeds from their 
vulgar throats, and compel him to return the unmerciful 
squeeze of every dirty hand. 

Mr. Clay is not always guarded in his movements. He ac- 
cepted an invitation and made a visit (no doubt under the 
influence of officious and indiscreet advice) to the establish- 
ment of the Herald, affording thereby to the infamous pro- 
prietor of that libellous paper the triumph of classing the 
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distinguished senator among his friends and _ patrons. 

Monday, December .8.—Murder of Dr. Parkman. The 
good, orderly town of Boston is in a state of fermentation ; 
the people look aghast and wonder-stricken at one of the 
most horrid murders ever heard of or read about. Thistle- 
wood’s case in England, and Colt’s here, do not equal it in 
atrocity; indeed, it resembles the latter in some shocking 
particulars. Dr. Parkman, a respectable physician, son of 
old Samuel Parkman, and brother of Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, 
left his house on Friday, 23d ult., and has not been heard of 
since. His strange disappearance, of course, occasioned 
alarm and consternation. The police were sent in all direc- 
tions ; rivers were dragged, and woods searched. Mrs. Shaw 
offered a reward of $5,000 for information to lead to a con- 
viction of the assassins, if murder had been committed, and 
$1,000 for the recovery of the body. All these measures were 
unsuccessful until the last of the week, when circumstances 
were brought to light so awful as to be thought incredible; 
but sufficient, in my judgment, to prove unquestionably the 
guilt of the accused. 

The horrible facts which have ¢ome to light have fastened 
suspicion, amounting almost to certainty, upon Dr. John W. 
Webster, Professor of Chemistry for the last twenty years 
in the Medical College connected with Harvard University, 
—a person connected with some of the best families in Bos- 
ton, who has a wife and several children; himself a man of 
talents, amiable, urbane, and hospitable in his intercourse 
with society. This frightful case is similar, as I before re- 
marked, but even more atrocious, than that of Colt in this 
city. Dr. Webster was indebted to Dr. Parkman $480, se- 
cured by a mortgage. The latter was very rich, a penurious 
man, and a hard creditor; and his debtor in this case ex- 
travagant (as scientific persons frequently are), and a bad 
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manager of pecuniary matters, consequently embarrassed in 
his finances. Urged by his creditor, he called at his house on 
the morning of Friday, the 23d, and left word that if Dr. 
Parkman would call upon him at one o’clock he would pay 
his demand. Dr. Parkman called, was seen to enter, and was 
never seen afterward. Things went on without any discover- 
ies until Friday last, when suspicions were aroused that 
Dr. Webster was the murderer. A search was made in his 
apartments, and there the mutilated remains were found, 
partly consumed by fire, and disclosing a scene too horrible 
for description, but proving, strong as circumstances ever 
can prove, that murder had been perpetrated; and, to my 
mind, equally conclusive that this Dr. Webster, so clear in 
all his former relations to society, was the perpetrator of 
the dreadful crime. He is in prison on the charge, whilst 
further investigations are going on. The effects of this won- 
derful catastrophe are dreadful. Two estimable families, 
with “troops of friends,” are plunged into unmitigated 
grief; the whole community is in a state of the greatest ex- 
citement, and men stand aghast at this new development 
of the infirmity of human nature. 


1850 
The Great Compromise; Mrs. Hone Dies; Jenny Lind 


“As to myself and my concerns,” wrote Hone on Jan 1, “I 
have much to be thankful for. My health has improved; the 
disease which for so long a time subdued my strength and 
wasted my flesh is greatly mitigated. I am stronger, but my 
flesh and good looks have not returned. However, J eat my al- 
lowance, drink as much as is good for me, and sleep with a good 
conscience; and so the Lord be thanked.” He was destined to 
have four months more of comparative health. 

Upon national affairs the diarist looked with growing dis- 
quiet. The acquisition of a vast territory from Mexico had 
brought the slavery question to a point where it could not be 
ignored. The free-soilers were demanding the application of 
the Wilmot Proviso, excluding slavery from the area; the 
slavery advocates were demanding that the national government 
protect the “property rights” of all slaveholders in the com- 
mon territory of the Union—the Calhoun-Davis theory. North- 
ern agitators were calling for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. Legislatures at the North were passing 
personal liberty acts which made it extremely difficult to re- 
turn fugitive slaves to their masters. The “irrepressible issue” 
could not longer be shelved. In his last message Polk implored 
Congress to abstain from “exciting topics of a sectional charac- 
ter,” but this was impossible. There at once developed a bitter 
struggle in the House between Robert C. Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts and Howell Cobb of Georgia over the Speakership. 

“The contest for Speaker continues with accumulating vio- 
lence,” Hone had written on Dec. 15, 1849. “After forty bal- 
lotings there is still no prospect of an organization of the 
House. Madness rules the hour; faction, personal recrimina- 
tion, and denunciation prevail, and men for the first time in our 
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Union. Well, be it so; if faction is to prevail and the South can 
get along without us, the sooner the issue comes the better. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts are able to take 
care of themselves.” The Whigs outnumbered the Democrats, 
‘but enough of their party finally deserted to give the victory 
to Cobb. Hone on Jan. 1 wrote of this result with disappoint- 
ment. “The new Speaker of the House of Representatives,” he 
said, “who was elected by a plurality of one vote, has evinced 
his determination to carry out the views of his party by re- 
jecting all the jeading Whigs from the important committees, 
and by not appointing a single chairman from among their 
number. This man owes his election to the Speaker’s chair to 
the magnanimity of the Whigs, who might have prevented it if 
they had preferred party to peace and union.” 

Hone’s renewed physical vigor enabled him to lead an ac- 
tive social life. Among other engagements, we read of a dinner 
party at his house on Jan. 22, at which the guests included 
Gen. Winfield Scott, August Belmont, and the historian George 
Bancroft. 


Monday, January 7.—Congress. The spirit of party fac- 
tion and disorganization prevails in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Their constituents sent them to Washington on 
public business, for which they were to receive eight dollars 
a day. They have received it without as yet having done any- 
thing to earn it. The same difficulty which for so long a time 
prevented the election of Speaker now exists in relation to 
the clerk. The Loco-focos and the Whigs proper are so 
nearly divided, that the Free-Soilers—the Ishmaelites whose 
hand is against everybody, the fire-brands who are ready to 
tear down the edifice of government to erect altars for the 
worship of their own idols—have the power to prevent a 
choice of clerk, and thus obstruct the people’s legislation,—a 
power which they exert with a recklessness without parallel. 
Whilst this disgraceful state of affairs continues, national 
legislation stands still. 
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Monday, January 21.—The noble mansion on the Fifth 
Avenue and Ninth Street, belonging to the family of the late 
Henry Brevoort, with ninety-two feet of ground on the ave- 
nue and one hundred and twenty-six feet in depth, has been 
purchased by Mr. Henry C. de Rham, for $57,000. 

Thursday, Jan. 24.—Municipal Honors. By the polite 
invitation of the Mayor, I attended this day the presenta- 
tion of a gold box and the freedom of the city to Capt. Cook, 
commander of the bark Sarah of Yarmouth, Novia Scotia, 
the noble fellow who saved the lives of 399 of the passen- 
gers and crew of the packet ship Caleb Grimshaw, Capt. 
Hoxie, burnt at sea in November last. This was a well- 
deserved compliment. The glorious achievement was per- 
formed at a fearful risk of life and property; eight days 
were spent in this “labor of love,” during a great part of 
the time in a severe gale, which made the communication 
with the burning ship a severe and dangerous service. . 
The merchants are preparing a handsome present of a more 
substantial character to prove their appreciation of Capt. 
Cook’s noble conduct. 

Monday, January 28.—New Steamers. I witnessed this 
morning, at nine o’clock, a novel, exciting, and glorious ex- 
hibition. Three steam-vessels, of the aggregate cost of more 
than $1,000,000, were launched in succession from the ship- 
yard of William H. Brown, at the foot of Twelfth Street, 
Fast River. I walked over at an early hour, and saw the 
several launches in the following order: The New World, 
intended for the navigation of the rivers of California. Her 
dimensions are as follows: length, 216 feet; breadth of 
beam, 27 feet; depth of hold, 1014 feet; burden, 650 tons. 
The interest of the transit of this vessel from the land to 
her destined element consisted in her being launched with 
all her machinery on board, which, as soon as she touched the 
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water, was set in motion; the wheels revolving, the smoke 
ascending, and the steam whizzing with its usual vivacity, 
she went to see the launch on the other side of the Point. 
A rush now took place of the countless multitude to the 
yard of the Novelty Works, where anxious faces were seen 
from every dock, vessel, storehouse, and roof, looking to- 
wards the great object of attraction. I was so fortunate as to 
get a place on board the Atlantic, where a large company of 
the best sort of men and women to be found in New York 
was assembled, by invitation, and admitted by ticket, issued 
by Mr. Collins, the representative of the enterprising owners 
of the new line. I had not these credentials, but my recep- 
tion was cordial and complimentary. 

Whilst we were waiting for the crowning glory of the oc- 
casion, a noble steamer, of eight hundred tons, called the 
Boston, took her departure from the land alongside of the 
leviathan of the ocean. She is intended to run between Bos- 
ton and Bangor ; and, in addition to her fine model and taste- 
ful decorations, she has the strength required for that serv- 
ice, frequently so tempestuous and dangerous. 

Soon after the Boston left her ways, the Arctic began to 
move slowly and gracefully, heralded by the shouts of the 
immense multitude, who had been anxiously looking for this 
event. The first movement of the largest vessel ever built in 
the United States, several hundred tons larger than a first- 
rate man-of-war, she sat so easily that her bows did not dis- 
place four feet of water. This great specimen of American 
enterprise and skill in naval architecture and mechanical 
science belongs to Collins’s line of New York and Liverpool, 
which carries the mail between the two ports. She is to be 
connected with the Atlantic, Pacific, Antarctic and Adriatic. 
They cost nearly $600,000 each. There is nothing like it in 
the world. The dimensions of the Arctic, are as follows: 
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Length on deck, 295 feet; width of beam, 46 feet; depth of 
hold, 32 feet; burden, 3,500 tons. She has 95-inch cylinders, 
with 9-feet stroke; wheéls, 35 feet diameter; 12-feet buck- 
ets, four decks, excellent sleeping accommodations, and cab- 
ins decorated with all the splendor and extravagance 
for wnich our Yankee marine palaces are famous the world 
over. 

Wednesday, February 13.—When we read the accounts 
of the loss of human life by steam and its machinery, boilers 
bursting, flues collapsing, running into each other at sea, 
and running off the track on the land, besides the dreadful 
shipwrecks, the accounts of which occupy the principal col- 
umn of every newspaper, there would seem to be some reason 
to apprehend a diminution of the human family. But in a 
walk up the Bowery, in the slums of Corlear’s Hook, or 
through the classic region of the Five-Points, the swarms of 
ragged, barefooted, unbreeched little tatterdemalions, free- 
born Americans (free enough, in all conscience), will afford 
abundant proof that suitable means are taken to keep up the 
supply. 

Monday, February 18.—The Union. The dreadful ques- 
tion of slavery, which has cast an inextinguishable brand of 
discord between the North and the South of this hitherto 
happy land, has taken a tangible and definite shape on the 
question of the admission of the new State of California 
into the Union with the Constitution of her own framing and 
adoption. The flame is no longer smothered; the fanatics 
of the North and the distnionists of the South have made a 
gulf so deep that no friendly foot can pass it; enmity so 
fierce that reason cannot allay it; unconquerable, sectional 
jealousy, and the most bitter personal hostility. A dissolu- 
tion of the Union, which until now it was treason to think of, 
much more to utter, is the subject of the daily harangues of 
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the factionists in both Houses of Congress. Compromise is 
at an end. Mr. Clay, the great mediator in time of trouble, 
has been making a conciliatory speech, which is applauded 
by all parties, and flying in pamphlet form the length and 
breadth of the land. But in vain: the charm of his eloquence 
is dissolved, the fever of party-spirit is beyond the reach of 
palliatives, the flame of faction has arisen to a height beyond 
the control of the stream of reason. Passion rules the delib- 
erations of the people’s representatives to a degree which, 
from present appearances, will prevent the dispatch of pub- 
lic business of any kind. When will all this end? I see no rem- 
edy! If California is admitted with the prohibition of slavery 
which themselves have adopted, or if the national district is 
freed by the action of Congress from the traffic in human 
flesh, the South stands ready to retire from the Union, and 
bloody wars will be the fatal consequence. White men will 
cut each other’s throats, and servile insurrections will ren- 
der the fertile fields of the South a deserted monument of the 
madness of man. On the other hand, the Abolitionists of the 
North will listen to no terms of compromise. Equally regard- 
less of the blessings of union, they profess to hold it of no 
value unless the power is conceded to them of restraining 
the extension of the great moral evil which overshadows the 
land. 

Tuesday, February 26.—Union Meeting. There was a 
great meeting last evening, at Castle Garden, of men of all 
political parties, to express a determination to stand by the 
“Union, the whole Union, and nothing but the Union,” at all 
hazards, and to support the principles of Mr. Clay’s com- 
promise resolutions. General Scott was there. His appear- 
ance on the stage was hailed with the most rapturous ap- 
plause, and every allusion to him brought forth similar man- 
ifestations of delight and admiration. 
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Henry Clay, back in the Senate after an absence of more 
than seven years, had risen on Jan. 29 to introduce a set of 
resolutions to secure the peace and harmony of the Union. On 
Feb. 6-7, bent with his seventy-four years and racked with a 
consumptive cough, he defended his compromise scheme in a 
compelling speech. Hone’s comment upon it was discourged. 
“The great Kentucky Senator has been making a great speech,” 
he wrote, “intended to pour oil upon the waves which are now 
agitating in fierce contentions the minds of men in the whole 
length and breadth of the land on the exciting subject of 
slavery, the bone of strife between the North and the South; 
to deprecate the dreadful effects of a dissolution of the Union, 
which for the first time in the course of our political warfare 
has of late found open advocates, and to bring Americans to a 
better mind on this momentous subject. His speech was worthy 
of the statesman and patriot who has always succeeded in cases 
of national emergency in calming the rage of contending fac- 
tions; but will it do now? I fear not. The flame has arisen too 
high to be extinguished by the flood even of his eloquence. His 
peroration was sublime; the Senate was entranced, but alas! 
the demon of party listens not to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he ever so wisely.” 

Calhoun spoke against the compromise on March 4; and 
three days later Webster delivered to a crowded Senate his 
famous Seventh of March speech, which—supporting the com- 
promise at every point—brought down upon his head unmeas- 
ured praise and censure. Hone’s comments upon these speeches 
have great interest as representing the views of a large part of 
the New York mercantile community. 


Tuesday, March 5.—Mr. Calhoun’s Speech. The South 
Carolina senator, the leader of the Southern disunionists, the 
slave-holders’ oracle, the daring repudiator, has made his 
speech. The gaping gossipers have “supped deep” on ora- 
torical horrors ; the quidnuncs have something to chew upon. 
Mr. Calhoun has been ill during the whole session, so ill as 
not to be able to deliver his speech, a written copy of which 
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was read, at his request, by Mr. Mason. This is probably 
his last kick; and, if he is to be judged by the sentiments of 
this effort, the sooner he is doné kicking the better. If this 
manifesto is to be taken as the text-book of the South, all 
attempts at conciliation will be fruitless. It is a calm, dispas- 
sionate avowal that nothing short of absolute submission to 
the slave-holding States will be accepted; there is no com- 
promise proposed, no conciliation offered. The prosperity 
of the North—the natural fruit of industry, perseverance 
and skill—is a mortal offense to South Carolina. New York 
is more populous than Charleston. Boston notions sell bet- 
ter than Southern productions, and New Bedford oil and 
candles shine brighter than slavery manifestoes. 

Mr. Webster is to speak on Thursday. His position is ex- 
tremely delicate and embarrassing, even to a man like him, 
of iron nerves. I apprehend some disappointment amongst 
the anti-slavery spirits of the North and his own State of 
Massachusetts. Union is his paramount motive, the Consti- 
tution the star by which he steers; to preserve these he 
will probably concede more to the South than the fiery poli- 
ticians (Whigs even) of the North may think expedient. 
Much, however, may be effected by a conciliating temper 
and discreet measures. Webster, Clay, and Calhoun,—these 
three “old men eloquent,”—how they labor with “harness on 
their back!” and Bissell, too, who made an admirable speech ; 
and fiery Stanley, and steady Winthrop, and a host of 
worthies,—all praise to the defenders of the Union! 

March 6.—There was a great Union meeting on Monday, 
in Baltimore, similar to ours at Castle Garden. The Mayor, 
Mr. Stansbury, presided, with a long string of vices, among 
whom I recognize the names of Meredith, Kennedy, Carroll, 
Barney, McLane, Frick, Morris, Birkhead, Monroe, and 
Stewart. If his Worship has no more vices than these, he has 
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less to answer for than most men. The resolutions are very 
good; the orators required to be warmed by their subject, 
as the meeting was held in Monument Square,—the coldest, 
bleakest spot in America, except the corner of Broadway 
and Wall street, in our own city of New York. 

Tuesday, March 12.—Governor Seward’s Speech. Gov- 
ernor Seward made his great speech yesterday, in the Sen- 
ate, on the California question. It was able, of course, but 
wild on the subject which agitates the country; opposed to 
Calhoun, dissenting from Webster, making battle against 
the South; uncompromising, right in some things, wrong in 
more, eloquent rather than argumentative; honey to the 
Northern abolitionists, wormwood to the Southern faction- 
ists; and so we go. I go with Webster. 

Thursday, March 14.—Mr. Webster’s Speech. Mr. Web- 
ster’s late speech seems to be “buying golden opinions.” 
Some opposition is made by the violent anti-slavery men in 
his own section of the country (the very men who brought 
this trouble upon us, by voting for the annexation of Texas), 
on the ground of his having conceded too much to the South; 
but a large proportion (and there is reason to hope a major- 
ity) of the discreet, reflecting men of all parts of the Union 
approve the principles and sentiments of this great speech, 
are willing to make it their text, and augur the most aus- 
picious results from its dissemination far and wide. The 
exordium of this speech is in every man’s mouth; the effect 
must have been prodigious. The position which the speaker 
occupied in the discussion of the momentous question, and 
the appearance of the man (I can imagine how he looked), 
were things to be remembered, with a sort of awful admira- 
tion, by the closely packed audience who had the good luck 
to hear him. He began thus: “TI rise to speak to-day, not as 
a Massachusetts man, not as a Northern man; but as an 
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American, and a member of the Senate of the United 
States.” 

Friday, March 22.—Benton and Foote. This Senator 
Foote seems to be tripping up everybody who comes in his 
way. He is a pestiferous demagogue, bent upon kicking up 
a dust whenever he gets a chance. This is the same man who 
had a fight in the street, the other day, with Borland, a 
brother Locofoco; and now a most disgraceful scene has 
been enacted on the floor of the Senate between this loafer 
and Benton, the “Father of the Senate,” in which epithets 
were applied to each other in the most approved style of 
Five-Points eloquence. The most vulgar language was made 
the vehicle of personal vituperation; the capacious stern of 
the Missouri senator was a spot in which the belligerent Foot 
might have been placed to some advantage; but it did not 
get so far. How can such men as Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Berrien, Davis, etc., sit and listen to such ribaldry! 

Monday, April 1.—Conviction of Webster. Dr. Webster 
is convicted of the murder of Dr. Parkman. The tedious and 
ill-conducted trial terminated on Saturday night, and the 
jury having consulted less than three hours, brought in the 
dreadful verdict of guilty. Chief Justice Shaw sentenced the 
accused to be hung, the day to be ordered (as the law of 
Massachusetts directs) by the governor. This verdict will 
excite some surprise, as many people believed that the testi- 
mony was insufficient to convict the accused; but I should 
not have hesitated to agree if I had been on the jury. 

Tuesday, April 2.—Death of Mr. Calhoun. The great 
South Carolina senator died in Washington, on Sunday 
morning, March 31, of a disease of the heart. Overworked, 
terribly excited, the frail body was insufficient to sustain 
the burning, restless, ardent mind. One of the great lights of 
the Western World is extinguished ; the compeer of Webster 
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and Clay is removed from the brilliant trio; the South has 
lost her champion; slavery, its defender; and nullification 
and (we are compelled to say) disunion, their apologist. 

Possessing talents of the highest order, irreproachable 
integrity, and amiable deportment, he wanted the expanded 
patriotism, the disinterested political morality, of his great 
rival,—Webster. The latter goes for the country, the whole 
country, first, and Massachusetts after; the Union, the Con- 
stitution, the principles of the Revolution, are the stars by 
which he steers his political course. The other great man 
would sacrifice all these for the interest, the aggrandizement, 
of South Carolina. The first is a statesman in the broadest 
sense, the last was the man of a State. 

What effect his lamented decease will have upon the ques- 
tions which agitate, in so fearful a degree, the minds of men 
and the councils of the nation, it is difficult to foresee. Will 
the withdrawal of the leader have the effect of disbanding 
the forces of Southern opposition? Or will they rally under 
some leader equally ardent and uncompromising, but of 
motives less pure and action more unscrupulous? God save 
the Republic! should be the prayer of all good Americans in 
this crisis, pronounced at one extremity of the Union and 
echoed at the other. 

Monday, April 8.—I dined on Saturday with Mr. August 
Belmont, the agent of the great house of Rothschilds, at his 
splendid mansion in the Fifth avenue. The guests were 
Washington Irving, Commodore Perry, Edward Jones, 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Daniel B. Fearing, Bache McEvers, 
William Kemble, and myself. 

Wednesday, April 10.—The Baltimore American has a 
full account of the dinner of the Maryland Historical 
Society, which ‘“‘came off” on Saturday last, Mr. John P. 
Kennedy, vice-president, presiding, and our old friend John 
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Barney officiating as vice-president. Among the guests were 
Mr. Webster and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the new Min- 
ister from England, on both of whom compliments and 
eulogies and the homage of eloquence were liberally be- 
stowed. The reply of the Massachusetts Senator was worthy 
of himself; more need not, cannot be said. 

The representative of our transatlantic mother made a 
beautiful speech, in the course of which, after enumerating 
some of the prominent worthies in arms, literature, science, 
morals, eloquence, and statesmanship who have through all 
ages of her history shed a glory on the name of England, 
and created her world-extended renown, he paid a graceful 
and feeling compliment to the living and departed great 
men of America. 

Saturday, April 13.—I went, last evening, to the open- 
ing of the exhibition of the National Academy of Design, at 
their new rooms in Broadway, opposite Bond street. There 
was a collation, with a large party of artists, literati, men 
of science, and men of taste to partake of it. The Acad- 
emy has made an admirable arrangement; the stables of 
Brown have been converted into a temple of the Muses. 

Thursday, April 18.—Senatorial Fracas. A personal con- 
flict, disgraceful to the parties, and humiliating to every 
good American who has been taught to revere the exalted 
body in which it occurred, was enacted yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate, by Colonel Benton, who likes to be called 
the father of the Senate,—but, as it appears in this matter, 
does not always act up to the dignity and decorum of the 
character,—and that pestiferous fellow, Foote, who dis- 
graces himself, his State, and the body of which he is an 
unworthy member. Benton appears to have been the aggres- 
sor; for it requires more patience than the Missouri senator 
is thought to possess, to bear the attack of so filthy an ani- 
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mal. The other drew a pistol, which, if it had not been for 
the interference of the gentlemen near by, would probably 
have left Missouri unrepresented, and the: Senate, father- 
less. Pistols in the Senate! This Foote should be amputated 
from the body of which it is a disgraced member. 

Monday, April 22.-—Visit to Providence. My wife and I 
came home this morning to make a visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Duncan, and to bring with us my daughter and 
Miss Adéle Granger. We left New York at eight o’clock, on 
the New Haven railroad, came by Hartford, Springfield, 
and Worcester, and arrived at Providence at six o’clock 
p- m.,—a ride of two hundred and forty miles in ten hours. 
Mr. Duncan and the girls came out to meet us at Black- 
stone, and brought us to our pleasant quarters, the honored 
guests of our hospitable and kind friends, where every com- 
fort was prepared for us, and a good night’s rest followed 
the fatigue of our railroad journey. 

April 23.—The unpretending elegance, good taste, and 
admirable house-keeping of Mrs. Duncan’s establishment 
leave us nothing to wish for. Mr. Duncan’s immense wealth 
is judiciously used for the enjoyment of his family, the 
gratification of his friends, and the good of the community, 
of which he is an active and beneficent member. After walk- 
ing with my host, and visiting the interesting objects of 
this pleasant town, I went to a dinner given to me by Sam- 
uel G. Arnold. 

Wednesday, April 24.—Went with Mr. Duncan to re- 
turn the Governor’s call; visited the College Library, which 
has been richly endowed by Mr. Brown, the Atheneum, etc. 
Mr. Duncan has contributed largely to the support of these 
and other similar scientific and benevolent institutions, and 
his literary taste has been evinced by a tasteful and well- 
arranged private library. 
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Thursday, April 25.—After another day spent pleasantly 
at home and abroad, and a sociable, comfortable dinner, we 
terminated our agreeable visit, and left Providence at six 
o’clock p.m., on the Stonington railroad, to return by the 
steamer on the Sound. Mrs. Daniel B. Fearing joined our 
party, with her children. 

At Home. There is a new carpet. on the library floor, and 
my books have undergone a dusting, under Margaret’s ju- 
dicious superintendence. 

I dined with Mr. Tileston, on an invitation received be- 
fore I left home; it was pretty much of a club dinner. 

Monday, April 29.—Died on the 19th, at his residence, 
New Bedford, Cornelius Grinnell, father of Moses, Joseph, 
and Henry. He was in the ninety-third year of his age, a 
hale, hearty, cheerful old gentleman,—a fine example of 
green old age. I was at his house when at New Bedford. His 
son Moses arrived in New Bedford a few minutes before he 
expired. On the morning of the day on which his long ac- 
count with this world was closed, he told his family that 
Moses was expected on that day, and ordered some cham- 
pagne to be iced for him, on his arrival. Mr. Roach, another 
native of New Bedford, of about the same age as Mr. Grin- 
nell, died within a few hours of his decease. 

Tuesday, April 30.—I saw Mr. Webster on Sunday. He 
is on a short visit to his favorite Marshfield. He went to 
Boston yesterday, where he was received by his friends with 
distinguished honors, and replied,—in front of his hotel, 
the Revere House,—in his usual style of eloquence, to the 
complimentary speeches which were made to him. If he 
does not “buy golden opinions” now, it must prove that the 
article is scarce in the market. He is no longer at a loss to 
find his position, and seems determined to maintain it. 

Saturday, May 4.—Grinnell Expedition. Congress has 
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passed the bill, and the President’s signature has made it a 
law, to receive the two vessels to be fitted out by Henry 
Grinnell to proceed to the North pole in search of Sir John 
Franklin. The little squadron about to be engaged in this 
work of beneficence is placed under the rules and regulations 
of the United States Navy, which is also to furnish the offi- 
cers and men for the expedition. Success attend them; but 
I have no faith in the enterprise. Captain Franklin and his 
companions will never, I fear, be seen again. They lie “five 
fathoms deep” in their icy shrouds. It is to be hoped that 
those who go out on this “labor of love” may not meet with 
any fate worse than frozen toes and red noses, and return 
in good time to relate their adventures in the great ice- 
house of the universe. 


Between May 8 and May 22 there is a complete gap in the 
diary. It was caused by a long and dangerous illness, a pre- 
monition of the end. Hone had paid a visit on May 11 to Rock- 
away, in company with his daughter Catharine and his son 
John, to see if all was ready for their summer sojourn. The 
weather was cold, raw, and rainy. On his return he was seized 
by an attack of erysipelas, and for a fortnight suffered dread- 
fully. The latter part of May found him still in bed, under the 
care of Dr. Francis, and very weak; but his greatest distress 
of mind arose from the fact that his wife was very ill also. 


Thursday, May 23.—Illness. I continue very ill and suf- 
fer excruciating pains from the sores in several parts of my 
body, the effects of the severe treatment for the dangerous 
disease with which I have been afflicted. The erysipelas is 
removed, but I am exceedingly weak and emaciated, and re- 
quire all the unwearied care and tender nursing which are 
bestowed upon me. But I have sorrow, deep and alarming, 
beyond the apprehensions of my own case. My beloved wife 
lies in her chamber above me, in what I consider a hopeless 
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case. Nature is sinking; her strength has departed, and a 
cough, with which she has been long afflicted, seems to be in- 
surmountable. Which of us will be first called I dare not 
presume to imagine. The Lord’s will be done! 

Friday, May 24.—Death of Mrs. Hone. My worst ap- 
prehensions are realized. The crowning blessing of my long 
life, the enjoyment of which the Lord has permitted to me 
for a period of nearly half a century of uninterrupted love, 
affection, and confidence, He has seen fit to resume. The 
most excellent partner of my fondest associations, the best 
of wives, the mother of my children, my comforter in afflic- 
tion, the participant of my joys, the promoter of my happi- 
ness, my friend and example, died this morning at fifteen 
minutes past four o’clock,—died as angels live,—peaceful, 
serene, sensible to the last moment, free from pain, and per- 
fectly resigned to the will of God. And there she lies, with 
a benignant expression which seems to impart sweetness to 
the flowers with which her beloved frame is decorated. 
Teach me, blessed Lord, to receive this chastisement with 
suitable resignation and submission to Thy will. Thou hast 
permitted me to enjoy for a long period the blessing of 
which Thou hast now deprived me, and I have no right to 
complain. Thy will be done in this as in all other dispensa- 
tions of Thy Providence! 

May 27.—The last act of our melancholy tragedy was 
performed yesterday afternoon. The mortal remains of my 
dearly beloved wife were consigned to the vault in the ceme- 
tery of Saint Mark’s Church. The following were the pall- 
bearers: President William A. Duer, President Charles 
King, General Scott, Luther Bradish, Gardiner G. How- 
land, Richard M. Blatchford, Benjamin L. Swan, Jacob P. 
Giraud. 


My illness prevented me from attending. The funeral 
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services were performed by Drs. Wainwright and Higbie, 
in the most solemn and affecting manner, worthy of the oc- 
casion. 

Thursday, May 30.—The Old Hull Afloat. This was the 
first day of my leaving the house. The weather is very bad. 
A long easterly storm, the end of which we have not seen, 
has retarded my recovery. I am better, but my sufferings 
are extremely distressing. I went to the naval office, where I 
found my faithful troops rejoiced to see me. I signed some 
papers and remained about an hour. — 

Friday, May 31.—Pay-day at the office. I attended two 
or three hours and was able to perform my duties. Sores 


‘ 


and swellings on my feet and ankles, with the weakness the 
effect of my illness, are my principal complaints at present, 
and they are better. 

Broadway. If they do not pull down the houses in the 
annual renovation of Broadway, they fall of their own ac- 
cord. The large three-story house, corner of Broadway and 
Fourth Street, occupied for several years by Mrs. Seton as 
a boarding-house, fell to-day at two o’clock with a crash so 
astounding that the girls, with whom I was sitting in the 
library, imagined for a moment that it was caused by an 
earthquake. Fortunately, the workmen had notice to make 
their escape. No lives were lost, and no personal injury was 
sustained. The mania for converting Broadway into a street 
of shops is greater than ever. There is scarcely a block in 
the whole extent of this fine street of which some part is not 
in a state of transmutation. The City Hotel has given place 
to a row of splendid stores; Stewart is extending his stores 
to take in the whole front from Chambers to Reade Street; 
this is already the most magnificent dry-goods establishment 
in the world. I certainly do not remember anything to equal 
it in London or Paris; with the addition now in progress 
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this edifice will be one of the “wonders” of the Western 
World. Three or four good brick houses on the corner of 
Broadway and Spring Street have been leveled, I know 
not for what purpose,—shops, no doubt. The houses—fine, 
costly edifices, opposite to me, extending from Driggs’s cor- 
ner down to a point opposite to Bond Street—are to make 
way for a grand concert and exhibition establishment. All 
this is very well; men have a right to improve their property 
as they please; but it really would be well if more precau- 
tions were used in pulling down and underpropping. Lives 
enough have been sacrificed; but the inquisitive people re- 
quire something to gratify their curiosity, and some went 
away from the ruins to-day a little disappointed that no 
lives were lost. It was nothing to the accident in Hague 
Street. 

Saturday, June 1.—This has been a week of festivity 
among the members of the old club; it arose out of a recipro- 
cation of the hospitality of some of the Baltimore gentlemen, 
who were the hosts on the occasion of the canvas-back party 
last fall at Maxwell’s Point. Invitations were given and ac- 
cepted, and a round of dinners was the consequence. George 
Curtis, Prescott Hall, Moses H. Grinnell, and Samuel Jau- 
don saturated these Baltimore sponges with the finest old 
wine in the country ; and how it went! I was not at Maxwell’s 
Point, and, of course, not at the result here. I have no in- 
terest in such matters. These things will never again delight 
me. But there is one Circumstance about these pleasant re- 
unions which gives me a gratification far above the festivi- 
ties which my friends enjoyed,—a banquet of the heart, an 
overflow of grateful acknowledgment, a tribute, never to be 
forgotten, of love and affection, and this is it: Jonathan 
Meredith refused to come on with the party, out of tender- 
ness and consideration for my affliction and that of my 
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family, and I have reason to believe that John P. Kennedy 
was restrained by the same generous feelings. The Lord re- 
ward them for this manifestation of friendship, and teach 
me not to forget it! 

Friday, June 14.—I received an invitation from the citi- 
zens of Burlington, Vermont, to attend the grand railroad 
jubilee intended to celebrate, with appropriate festivities, 
the establishment of railroad communication between the 
State of Vermont and the Atlantic seaboard. I declined this 
invitation. Broken down in health, and sorely afflicted in 
mind, I am no longer the man for such enjoyments. There 
was a time when I should have responded cheerfully to such 
a summons. 

Monday, June 17.—As a proof of my convalescence, I 
record the fact that I went yesterday forenoon to Trinity 
Church: not walking all the distance (I availed myself of 
the Bowery railroad), but I could have accomplished even 
that feat. I am weak, very, and thin as a pair of tongs; but 
my sufferings have subsided. Who knows that I may not 
be a man again? 

Tuesday, June 18.—Roscius in a Striking Attitude. A 
savage attack was made yesterday in the Washington pa- 
rade-ground by Edwin Forrest, the actor, who has of late 
made himself sufficiently notorious, upon N. P. Willis, one 
of the editors of the Home Journal, in which the latter was 
severely beaten and made no resistance. The police inter- 
fered and arrested the parties, but Willis refused to enter a 
complaint. Forrest gives as his excuse that Willis was his 
wife’s seducer, which (without any particular partiality on 
my part to the beaten party) I hold to be an unqualified 
falsehood, of which the tragic loafer is, I should think, very 
capable. 

Saturday, June 29.—G. P. R. James, the celebrated 
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English novelist, arrived lately and is at present an inmate 
of the Irving House. He publishes, in reply to some illiberal 
insinuations that he comes out to collect materials for a 
disparaging work on America and our people, that he has 
no such intention. He comes out only to take a look at us, 
and enjoy the hospitality and kindness of which he already 
finds himself the recipient. 


During July and August Hone showed, considering his weak- 
ened state, great activity. Accompanied by one or more mem- 
bers of his family, he twice visited relatives at Newport, once 
friends at Fairfield, Conn., and once his old haunts at Rocka- 
way. We find him reading Thackeray’s recent novel “Vanity 
Fair,” and admiring many of its touches; commenting upon the 
ghastly confession of guilt which Prof. Webster made before 
he paid the penalty for the murder of Dr. Parkman; and men- 
tioning the death of Commodore Jacob Jones, who had com- 
manded the Wasp when it sunk the Frolic. 

But his chief interest was in the political events of the day. 
For a time all efforts to pass Clay’s compromise measures 
seemed hopeless, for the Taylor Administration was against 
them. Hone wrote on June 28 that “faction, violence, intem- 
perance, and ungentlemenly deportment prevail in both houses 
of Congress. They have been in session six months, and no 
public business has been accomplished.” Taylor was under the 
influence of Seward in opposing the great compromise, and the 
pleas of Southern leaders only stiffened him. Then suddenly 
the deadlock was broken by death. On July 10 we find in the 
diary an entry surrounded by heavy black lines, President 
Taylor is gone, announces Hone; “the hand of death has 
stricken down the good old man, the brave soldier, the able and 
successful commander, the patriotic citizen, the wise and dis- 
ereet ruler, whom the people by their unsolicited choice placed in 
the highest office in their gift.” This was all that he had to say 
of the event, and he chronicled the accession of Fillmore as 
briefly. But Fillmore was friendly to Clay’s bills, which were 
put through Congress one by one in August and September. 
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The funeral obsequies ordered in New York by the city au- 
thorities took place on July 23. At three o’clock marshals set 
in motion the grandest! and most numerous military and civil 
procession ever seen in the streets. “It was five miles in length 
and was three hours passing my house,” writes Hone. “The 
concourse of people on the whole route was prodigious; 250,- 
000 men, women, and children witnessed the solemnities; or- 
derly, decorous, no resistance to authority exercised gently, 
no drunkenness.” 

Tuesday, August 6.—Mr. Clay arrived yesterday in Phil- 
adelphia on his way to Newport, where he wishes to enjoy 
peace and quietness, which, notwithstanding his earnest 
remonstrances, are denied him. In this he is perfectly sin- 
cere; he hates humbug, the prevailing evil of the day, and 
is satiated with popular applause. But the Philadelphians 
shouted him, hurrahed him, and made him address the mul- 
titude, sorely against his inclination. Mr. Clay will be here 
to-morrow, to the gratification of the politicians and sight- 
loving mob, who, like the famous giant in “Jack and the 
Bean-stalk,” vow that, “dead or alive, they will have some.” 

Two new houses in the process of erection fell down yes- 
terday,—one in Mercer Street, and the other in Spruce 
Street, near Gold Street. Both these disasters have been at- 
tended with loss of life, and dreadful mutilations of the 
workmen. The shameful manner of constructing houses in- 
tended for renting demands a remedy. Laws should be 
passed, and inspectors of buildings appointed with arbitrary 
power, to prevent the erection of these man-traps. I have 
noticed, especially in the eastern section of the city, blocks 
of new buildings so slightly built that they could not stand 
alone, and, like drunken men, require the support of each 
other to keep them from falling. 

Thursday, August 8.—General Scott. The value of my 
friend Scott’s services begins to be appreciated at home 
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and abroad, now the veil is removed with which jealousy, 
cabal, and intrigue sought to cover his well-earned fame. He 
now conducts the affairs of the War Department until the 
arrival of the new Secretary. “Now, General,” said Presi- 
dent Fillmore, on the General’s arrival in Washington, tak- 
ing his hand, “your persecutions are at an end.” A motion 
has been made in the House of Representatives to confer 
upon him the brevet rank of Lieutenant-General, which has 
never been held by any but Washington. 

Thursday, August 15.—Political Changes. North Caro- 
lina, a Whig State, has gone Loco-foco by reason of the 
slavery question; and Missouri,—Loco-foco,—Whig, in 
consequence of an unappeasable difference between the sup- 
porters and opponents of Colonel Benton. Old party lines 
are broken up. In this State the Democrats are all at swords’ 
points ; the Old-Hunkers say, Whigs rather than Barnburn- 
ers, and the Barnburners profess to prefer Whigs to Old- 
Hunkers. So it is at present. We shall see if the never-failing 
cement of party drill does not unite these discordant po- 
litical materials before the fall elections. In the meantime 
the Whigs are in no better condition. Between the friends of 
Seward and Nullification in the western counties, and the 
hatred of the people in this part of the State to the man 
and his principles, it is impossible to say what is trumps, or 
how the game is to be played. 

Tuesday, September 3.—Jenny Lind. “Sing a song of 
sixpence,” at the rate of a thousand dollars a night. Our 
good city is in a new excitement. So much has been said, and 
the trumpet of fame has sounded so loud, in honor of this 
new importation from the shores of Europe, that nothing 
else is heard in our streets, nothing seen in the papers, but 
the advent of the “Swedish Nightingale.” Jenny Lind ar- 
rived on Sunday, in the Atlantic. This noble steamer was a 
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most fitting fiddle-case, a suitable cage for such a bird. The 
wharf was thronged with anxious expectants of her landing, 
and thousands of silly ‘bird-fanciers following the “nightin- 
gale” to the Irving House impeded her flight. Five hun- 
dred ladies assembled to be introduced to her. Presents are 
showered, choice flowers exhale their fragrance, and lus- 
cious fruits court the embrace of her lips. Milliners, dress- 
makers and costumers contend for the honor of furnishing 
gratuitously her wardrobe. A serenade of two hundred and 
forty performers “blew a blast so loud and dread” as soon 
as the clock of the City Hall announced the departure of the 
Sabbath. 

Thursday, September 5.—The committee appointed by 
Mr. Barnum to award the prize of $200 for the best song to 
be sung by Jenny Lind, at her first concert here, have ad- 
judged it to Bayard Taylor, for his song entitled “Welcome 
to America.” The committee state, in their report, that the 
number of competitors for this prize amounted to seven 
hundred; a large proportion of the productions were “not 
fit to feed the pigs.”” The committee to make the selection 
were George Ripley, Jules Benedict, L. Gaylord Clark, J. 
S. Redfield, George P. Putnam. 

Monday, September 9.—Beginning of the End. There is 
rejoicing over the land; the bone of contention is removed; 
disunion, fanaticism, violence, insurrection, are defeated. 
These horrible slavery questions, which have suspended the 
public business for more than eight months, are settled; but 
how? The lovers of peace, the friends of the Union, good 
men, conservatives, have sacrificed sectional prejudices, 
given up personal predilections, given up everything, for 
Union and peace; and for this sacrifice the Lord be good to 
them! But, although all good men rejoice that the affair 
is settled, none are satisfied. It all comes of that crowning 
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curse of national legislation, the annexation of Texas; and 
did not Daniel Webster warn the Loco-focos of all this? 
Did not Henry Clay sound his admonishing trumpet? Did 
not every Whig orator previous to General Harrison’s elec- 
tion prophesy what would be the effects of this unnatural 
connection? and did not I, even I, in my harangues, portray 
the evils to result from this idle assumption of gratuitous 
trouble and vexation? 

But the question is settled: we have made war upon Mex- 
ico, gaining glory by the gallantry of our warriors; con- 
quered them all, and then, as in the case of Dr. Franklin’s 
Frenchman, agreed to pay for heating the poker. But all is 
well. The House of Representatives on Saturday got rid of 
all the vexation in a bunch. The Texas boundary bill was 
passed, California was admitted as a State, Utah and New 
Mexico came in as Territories; all obstructions were re- 
moved, all amendments rejected. They came into the House, 
determined to cast all political differences, all sectional jeal- 
ousy, all party violence, upon the altar of Union, harmony, 
and the Constitution; and I presume the rest of the nation’s 
business will be hurried through head over heels, and the 
people’s representatives will go forthwith to their wives and 
children, their farms and merchandise. 

Thursday, September 12.—Jenny Lind. The Jenny Lind 
excitement in New York seems to have increased to fever 
heat. Her second rehearsal was given with renewed spirit 
and effect, and received with new enthusiasm. Tickets have 
been sold to the amount of $55,000. The good people of New 
York are anxious to part with their money for a song, and 
the “nightingale” will make a profitable exchange of her 
notes for specie. 

The Nightingale. Jenny Lind’s second concert took place 
on Tuesday, and was attended as numerously and enthu- 
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siastically as the first; crowds follow her wherever she goes. 
She has been compelled to leave the Irving House, in my 
neighborhood, to escape from the persecution. This Siren, 
the tenth Muse; the Angel, as Barnum calls her; the night- 
ingale, by which she is designated by the would-be dilet- 
tanti,—has secured the affection as well as the admiration of 
the mass of the people by an act of munificence, as well as 
good policy. Her contract with Mr. Barnum has been 
changed. Instead of $1,000 a night, she gets one-half of the 
net profits; her share of which for the first night, after de- 
ducting the large expenses of a first performance, amount- 
ing to the enormous sum of $12,600, all of which, with un- 
precedented liberality, she distributed among the charitable 
and benevolent institutions of the city. The list is headed by 
the fire department fund, to which she gives $3,000, to the 
musical fund $2,000, and the balance is divided in sums of 
$500 each to all the other charities. The noble gratuity to 
the firemen is a great stroke of policy. It binds to her the 
support and affection of the red-shirt gentlemen, who will 
go to hear her sing as long as they can raise the money to 
pay for a ticket, and will worship the nightingale and fight 
for her to the death, if occasion should require. New York 
is conquered; a hostile army or fleet could not effect a con- 
quest so complete. 

Friday, September 20.—The Union Club has removed to 
the large house belonging to Mr. Kernochan, opposite to 
me. The club has never before been so well and pleasantly ac- 
commodated ; it will be convenient for me, also; perhaps too 
much so,—it may cause me to visit it too frequently. 

Tuesday, September 24.—The Knickerbockers are crow- 
ing like the lusty chanticleer at the great voyage of the 
Pacific, one of the famous steamers of Collins’s line. She 
has beaten the Cunarders this voyage, which has been made 
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in ten days and four hours from dock to dock,—the shortest 
yet; she went to and returned from England in less than 
thirty days. What wondrous changes have occurred in our 
day and generation! The summer after I married I was nine 
days going in a sloop from New York to Albany,—this voy- 
age which is now made in as many hours. 

Friday, September 27.—William H. Prescott. The Niag- 
ara steamer arrived this morning from Liverpool. In her 
came passenger William H. Prescott, our eminent his- 
torian, and excellent good fellow. I had a visit from him 
this morning at my office. He returns in good health and ex- 
cellent spirits, after an absence of five months, during which 
time the greatest respect and attention were paid to him by 
the distinguished people of England, from the Queen down; 
as an evidence of which he told me (but without any vain- 
glorious boasting) that he had, during his sojourn in 
London, twelve dinner invitations for one day. These 
highly merited compliments reflect equal honor on both 
parties. 

Wednesday, October 16.—The Loco-focos have nomi- 
nated Fernando Wood for mayor. There was a time when it 
was thought of some consequence that the incumbent of this 
office should be at least an honest man. Fernando Wood! Let 
the books of the Mechanics’ Bank tell his story. There is no 
amount of degradation too great for the party who expects 
to “rule the roost,” and probably will. Fernando Wood, in- 
stead of occupying the mayor’s seat, ought to be on the rolls 
of the State Prison. But our blessed universal suffrage will 
raise a flame with this Wood to drive away Whigism, Con- 
servatism, and good, honest Democracy as we formerly knew 
it. Fernando Wood, Mayor!! 

Friday, October 25.—My birthday,—I am seventy years 
old; a mere wreck of what I was. I have lost my bodily 
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strength, and dwindled away in the “lean and slippered pan- 
taloon.” But, thanks to the God of Mercy, the Physician of 
soul and body, to whom I should bow with: submission and 
resignation, I am still in the enjoyment of many blessings; 
my heart is good and my mind sound, and my home is the 
abode of happiness and tranquillity. 

Saturday, October 26.—The Whigs have nearly com- 
pleted their nominations. Ambrose C. Kingsland is nomi- 
nated for mayor by a strong vote, and greatly to his satis- 
faction. 

Union Meeting. Castle Garden was filled last night with 
thousands, as it was when Jenny Lind commenced there her 
round of enchantments. But this occasion was widely differ- 
ent, no nightingale warbled to steal away the hearts and be- 
wilder the senses of the admiring multitudes; but stalwart 
men, commercial magnates, comfortable millionaires, Whigs 
and Loco-focos, assembled to stand by the Union and to sup- 
port the Constitution; to applaud Clay and Cass, Webster 
and Dickinson, and to condemn Seward and Weed, Greeley 
and Hunt, by a tempest of vituperation, and all the Whigs 
by a side-wind of innuendo. George Wood was the president, 
with forty vices; enough, one would think, to screw the mul- 
titude up to the proper pitch. Speeches were made by the 
president, sensible enough, doubtless, but didactic and fo- 
rensic, savoring of the bar, and redolent of the Court of Er- 
rors, and long and dull, like the galleries of “Lord Hopper- 
gollop’s country house.” Other addresses were made by 
Nicholas Dean, Robert C. Wetmore, James W. Gerard, 
Charles O’Conor, William M. Evarts, Edward Sanford, 
and Ogden Hoffman; and it is reported about town that 
there was not so large an assembly at the close as at the 
commencement of this great demonstration. 

Monday, November 4.—There never was such a set of 
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silly politicians as the Whigs of this city. Some of them, who 
call themselves Whigs,—men of wealth and character, mer- 
chants who have prospered in the general prosperity, in 
which they have participated without having contributed to 
it (I have met some of such lately) ,—declare that they will 
not vote for Washington Hunt. “Who, then, will you sup- 
port,—his Loco-foco opponent?”—“Yes.”—“Why ??— 
“Because Hunt is an Abolitionist and an Anti-Renter.”— 
“That may be a reason sufficient; but where is the evidence 
of it? There is nothing in his public life, in his actions, 
speeches, or writings, to justify such a suspicion.”—“But 
he suffers the Abolitionists to vote for him.” And this is the 
“head and front of his offending.” If the Devil, or Bennett 
of the Herald, were to vote for me, if I were a candidate, I 
would thank them; the vote of either of those worthies is 
just as good as that of the best man in the land; but the 
truth is,—it has ever been so,—these wise politicians take 
their cue from the infamous Herald. 

Tuesday, November 5.—The Election. This is the general 
election. Parties are so broken up, mixed up, and scattered, 
that nobody knows what the result may be. The dregs have 
risen to the top of the pot. The Loco-focos support Fer- 
nando Wood—a fellow who stands branded as a swindler— 
for mayor, and Captain Rhynders—a notorious bandit—for 
the Legislature ; and both will probably be elected. The want 
of union among the Whigs will deprive them of the success 
which they might have achieved. 

Wednesday, November 6.—The election throughout the 
State was held yesterday. The result in the city has been 
highly favorable to the Whigs, who have succeeded in all 
their tickets except where they have been defeated by their 
own perverseness and suicidal policy. We have elected thir- 
teen out of the sixteen members of Assembly, by which 
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means there is very little doubt that we shall have majorities 
in both Houses, and thereby secure the election of a Whig 
senator in Congress ih the place of Mr. Dickinson, unless 
the devil and the slavery question should put it into the 
heads of our men to split upon this choice. Ambrose C. 
Kingsland, Whig, is elected mayor. 

Monday, November 11.—Bennett, the editor of the Her- 
ald, was attacked and cow-skinned on Saturday, in Broad- 
way, by a Mr. Graham, the unsuccessful Loco-foco 
candidate for district attorney, against Nathaniel B. 
Blunt. I should be well pleased to hear of this fellow being 
punished in this way, and once a week for the remainder of 
his life, so that new wounds might be inflicted before the 
old ones were healed, or until he left off lying; but I fear 
the editorial miscreant in this case will be more benefited than 
injured by this attack. The public sympathy will be on Ben- 
nett’s side; the provocation was not sufficient, the motive was 
a bad one, and the character of the assailant not much better 
than that of the defendant. 

Thursday, November 14.—Steamer Baltic. Margaret and 
I went this morning to visit the new steamer, the Baltic, 
of the Collins line, at the wharf, foot of Canal Street, where 
are to be seen at this time the three finest vessels in the world. 
The word world is in great use with us Americans, when 
we would assert our superiority and discourage competition. 
The best in the world, the handsomest in the world, the fast- 
est in the world, unmatchable; there is no use in the world, 
for the world to try to equal us. 

Monday, Noy. 18.—Day Concert. Margaret, Catharine, 
and I joined the immense throng which entered Tripler 
Hall this afternoon at half past one o’clock to listen to the 
day notes of the Swedish nightingale. We were delighted: 
she sang, in a most enchanting manner, all her best pieces— 
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“Casta Diva,” “The Bird Song,” “The Song of the Moun- 
taineers,” and the “Echo Song,” which she has never 
omitted since she first warbled to a New York audience, for 
the reason that they would not dispense with it. The selec- 
tion of music was excellent. The beautiful hall, so well 
calculated for hearing and seeing, was filled with a most 
respectable audience, and none there were more gratified 
than myself and my little party. 

Wednesday, November 20.—Mr. Webster is here on his 
way to Washington. He was last evening at Jenny Lind’s 
concert, where he was cheered with great enthusiasm; and 
the ladies joined by waving of handkerchiefs with the huz- 
zas of the men, in honor of the advocate of the Union and 
supporter of the Constitution. Washington Hunt, Governor- 
elect of the State, by the closest squeeze ever known, is also 
in town. 

Tuesday, November 26.—Mr. Webster. N. P. Willis gives 
an account of Mr. Webster’s appearance and deportment 
at one of Jenny Lind’s concerts, at which he was present 
with his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, the Governor-elect 
and his wife. It is very flowery and Willis-like, but graphic 
and amusing. He described the Secretary’s appearance in 
the following inflated terms: “We raised our opera-glass, 
with no very definite expectation, and with the eye thus 
brought nearer to the object, lo! the dome over the temple of 
Webster, the forehead of the great Daniel, with the two 
lambent stars set in the dark shadow of its architrave.” At 
this concert Mrs. Webster was accidentally heard to say, 
“Why doesn’t she sing one of her beautiful national airs?” 
This wish was immediately conveyed to the charming song- 
stress, who substituted a Swedish melody for the air set 
down in the program; and her acknowledgment of the ap- 
plause of the audience finished by a graceful courtesy to the 
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recipient of the compliment, who arose and received it with a 
bow of recognition. 


e 


Hone still contrived, as the year drew to its close, to keep 
for the most part upon his feet. But repeatedly he was pros- 
trated by his infirmities. Thus we find him writing on Dec. 21 
that “I am confined at home a suffering invalid, with the addi- 
tion to my other infirmities of that excruciating concentration 
of pain called lumbago”; and a few days later he was still upon 
his sofa. Yet he continued to discharge the duties of his office, 
and wrote a long letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Thomas Corwin, protesting against the injustice of the ad 
valorem system in the collection of duties. He read a great deal 
of history; he went to church and to meetings of the Trinity 
vestry; and he made note of such events as the appointment 
of Alfred Tennyson to be poet laureate. On Christmas he had 
a little family dinner which he called “delightful,” and which 
was brightened in especial by the presence of his two grand- 
children, the daughters of Robert. He closed the year with some 
reflections upon national affairs. 


Tuesday, December 31.—The last day of this eventful 
year,—a year in which the bad passions of men have been 
employed to counteract the beneficent designs of Provi- 
dence; when the prosperity of the country and the happi- 
ness of the people have been in danger of sinking beneath 
the violence of sectional jealousy and the rude attacks of 
factious demagogues, who would rend asunder the bonds 
of union which have hitherto raised us to an unprecedented 
state of prosperity, and set at naught the Constitution and 


laws on which our fathers laid the foundations of the Re- 
public. 


1851 
Ik Marvel; Webster in Boston; The End 


Hone paid no calls on New Year's Day of 1851; the shades of 
his house were partly drawn and the door kept closed. It was 
still a house of mourning, and he took no share in the festivi- 
ties of the season. Yet he wrote cheerfully of the opening year. 
“We have still a happy family, united in the bonds of domestic 
affection, with much reason to thank the Lord for the blessings 
they enjoy,” he reflected. “I have reason, in an especial degree, 
to express my thankfulness ; though it has been a year of bodily 
infirmity, and the extreme illness which I suffered in the spring 
has left me weak in my limbs and wasted in flesh, it would be 
sinful ingratitude to fail in grateful acknowledgment of the 
goodness of God in preserving my faculties, and enabling me to 
rejoice in their exercise. My health has improved. I am weak 
in body, but I eat well, sleep well, and drink well, for all which 
blessings the Lord be praised.” He spent the day in his library, 
amid his books and papers. 

The diarist wrote of a dinner party which he attended at 
Blatchford’s, with George Bancroft and William B. Astor 
among the other guests, as an unusual indulgence. Yet his 
strength sufficed to carry him to Washington a few days later. 
Here he called upon President Fillmore, saw Webster, and paid 
an evening visit to Winfield Scott and William H. Seward. On 
Jan. 25 he was home again, much fatigued by the trip. 


Wednesday, Jan. 29.—Death of Audubon. The cele- 
brated ornithologist John James Audubon died on Mon- 
day, aged seventy-six years. He was a most ardent and en- 
thusiastic follower of his science, in the pursuit of which he 
did not hesitate to explore the hyperborean regions in search 


of a nondescript bird, or to plunge into the dismal swamps 
911 
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of the South to examine the formation of a bird’s nest of 
some new construction; all of which indefatigable exertions 
resulted in the greatest work in ornithology. which has ever 
been produced. The subscription price of the first one hun- 
dred and fifty copies was one thousand dollars, and they 
are to be found in most of the public libraries and in several 
private collections. Mr. Audubon has lived for the last few 
years in retirement at Harlaem; I have reason to believe in 
a state of mental derangement. 

Monday, Feb. 3.—There has been of late a great rise in 
the value of real estate, especially in business situations 
downtown in streets communicating with Broadway wes- 
terly. My house in Cortlandt Street which I built in 1813, 
and occupied many years before I removed to Broadway, has 
never rented for more than $900, and that sometimes badly 
paid, until I leased it four years ago to Mr. Lucky for 
$1300. There is one year unexpired, and I have now leased 
it for four years from the expiration of Lucky’s lease for 
$3,000 per annum. 

Tuesday, Feb. 11.—Died this day Mrs. Martha Niblo, 
wife of William Niblo, proprietor of the theater, saloons, 
etc., at Broadway and Prince Street. Niblo is an active, en- 
terprising and I believe successful man, for which he is 
mainly indebted to his helpmate. She was bold, energetic, 
and capable in business, yet kind and obedient in disposition 
and courteous and obliging in deportment. Mrs. Niblo was 
the daughter of David King, who kept a noted porter-house 
near the old City Hall in Wall Street. 

Monday, February 17.—A negro riot took place on Sat- 
urday in Boston; a fugitive slave was rescued by the mob, 
and conveyed away by a seditious process in black and white. 
All the better. It will bring matters to a head, in the head- 
quarters of abolitionists. 
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Wednesday, February 19.—President’s Proclamation. In 
consequence of the late riotous proceedings of a mob in 
Boston, composed principally of blacks, in which the mar- 
shal and other officers of the law were assaulted, and a negro 
fugitive rescued and carried away, President Fillmore issued 
yesterday his proclamation, calling upon the authorities of 
Boston to execute the laws against the offenders, and de- 
clares his determination, and that of the other officers of the 
general government, to apply the power of the administra- 
tion to punish the offenders, and protect the local authori- 
ties in the discharge of their duties. 

This measure accords with the character of our firm, en- 
ergetic Chief Magistrate; he knows his duty, and will not 
shrink from its performance. How different is the course of 
this successor of a deceased President from that of the man 
who was placed by a similar dispensation of Providence in 
the executive chair! Millard Fillmore and John Tyler,— 
how different will be the pages of American history in which 
the actions of those two men shall be written! 

Friday, February 21.—I was at a pleasant little dinner- 
party at Mr. Daniel B. Fearing’s, which I enjoyed much. 
The guests were Dr. Wainwright, Mr. Bancroft, James W. 
Otis, Frederick Prime, J. G. Pierson, James Brown, and his 
brother, John A. Brown, of Philadelphia, and myself. 

Saturday, March 1.—Ik Marvel. I have been reading a 
book, in one volume, called “Reveries of a Bachelor,” by a 
very clever, ingenious writer, under the assumed name of 
Ik Marvel. I am much pleased with it. It represents imag- 
inary scenes in life; written in an easy, unpretending style, 
of deep pathos, causing tears to flow, and alternately bright 
with the radiant sunshine of life. Mr. Ik Marvel (they say 
his true name is Mitchell) has furnished three hundred 
pages of as pretty amusement as can be found in any of 
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the numerous publications of the present overflow of the 
press. 

Tuesday, March 4.—Last Day of Congress. The last 
day of the Thirty-first Congress, which has been marked 
by the most abandoned and profligate conduct of the op- 
posers of the Administration, and redounded to the honor 
of the true Whigs, is—thank God—at an end. Every meas- 
ure of public utility brought forward by the Whigs has 
been defeated or obstructed by the unprincipled opposition 
of Northern fanatics and Southern disunionists. If their 
constituents approve their course let them send them 
back. “They are knights of the shire, and represent them 
all.” 

One of the last acts of this desperate faction was their 
putting forward a desperate scamp, called Charles Allen 
of Massachusetts, “a base bird” who sought to “befoul his 
own nest”—a fellow who, envying the fame of that other 
calumniator, Charles J. Ingersoll, brought at the close of 
this excited Congress charges of corruption against the 
noble Secretary of State, the pride of his own State and 
the glory of the Union. His charge, forsooth, was no more 
nor less than that Mr. Webster on his accession to the office 
which he fills so much to the advantage of the country was 
complimented by a liberal contribution from a number of 
his personal and political friends, to compensate in some 
degree the pecuniary sacrifice he made in relinquishing his 
profession, and to enable him to defray the increased ex- 
penses of his official station, for which his incompetent 
salary was inadequate; a tribute equally honorable to the 
donors and the recipient, and disgraceful to his villifier, 
who is not likely to receive such a manifestation of regard. 
It is some consolation to be able to add to this record of 
vituperative malignity that it was put down by the strong 
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vote of 119 and 34, many of the political opponents of the 
Secretary voting with the majority. 

Tuesday, March 11.—I had an invitation to attend a 
grand ball and supper given last evening at Niblo’s to 
glorify Mr. Clay, who was brought to attend and received 
and reciprocated the greetings and kisses of eight hundred 
ladies and gentlemen. The most touching appeals were made 
to his worshippers to not shake the hand of their divinity 
too violently, nor crowd too closely about his person, as 
his health was too feeble to admit of those lively demon- 
strations. 

Wednesday, March 19.—Senator Fish. The exciting sub- 
ject of the election by our Legislature of a senator in Con- 
gress was settled in joint ballot this morning at two, by the 
choice of Hamilton Fish, the Whig candidate, to fill the 
place of D. S. Dickinson, for six years from the fourth of 
the present month, by every Whig vote, with the exception 
of Mr. Beekman, who voted with the Loco-focos, and whose 
opposition to the Whig nominee has succeeded, during the 
session, in preventing the joint ballot. 

Governor Fish was opposed by Mr. Beekman and two or 
three other Whigs, because he would not declare his senti- 
ments in opposition to Governor Seward and the Free- 
Soilers; but I have no apprehension that he will fail in his 
support of the administration. 

He is a safe man, a true Whig, comes of good blood, the 
son of a patriot of the Revolution, who was himself every 
inch a gentleman, and (what ought, in these times, to have 
influence) a man of independent fortune. 

Thursday, April 10.—Dr. Francis will not let me go to 
the office, and my migrations are confined to the sofa and 
the large easy-chair. My appetite has failed me. I eat no 
breakfast and very little dinner, which is forced down 
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against my inclination,—a state of things which the best 
medical authorities inform us is not the best plan to promote 
a restoration of strength. The doctor plies me with brandy- 
toddy, milk-punch, and other buttresses to my feeble frame- 
work. 

Friday, April 11.—No better; I am constrained to neg- 
lect my office business, and pass another day in the library. 
Francis is unremitting in his attentions, and my nurses— 
my daughters—watch me with the utmost fidelity and an- 
ticipate all my desires. 

Saturday, April 19.—A week of abtres and misery. I 
crept down to the office for a short time, but the weather is 
very bad; my feebleness continues. I have not eaten a mor- 
sel of nourishing food during the week, and am incapable of 
labor, physical or mental. Several circumstances have oc- 
curred during the week entitled to a place in this journal, 
and for which I have prepared suitable reflections. All I can 
do is to bring them in edgeways. 

Mr. Webster at home. The Corporation of Boston refuses 
the use of Fancuil Hall to a company of gentlemen of dif- 
ferent political parties for the purpose of doing honor to 
Mr. Webster, and having an address from him on the state 
of affairs. The “cradle of the Revolution” refused to its fa- 
vorite child! “Where am I to go?” asked the Secretary, on 
a recent occasion. His townsmen have told him where he shall 
not go. Webster ostracized in Boston! 

Wednesday, April 30.—This volume of my journal, which 
has only four vacant leaves to be completed, has been sus- 
pended during nearly the whole month by continued unmiti- 
gated illness and incapacity to perform any act of mental 
or physical ability. Feeble beyond description, utterly des- 
titute of appetite, with no strength in my limbs, and no flesh 
upon my bones, shall this journal be resumed? During this 
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illness I have gone occasionally to my office for a short time, 
and performed a little pro forma business ; but it could have 
been performed by deputy. To-morrow will be the first of 
May. Volume 29 lies ready on my desk. Shall it go on? 

Epitaph. A few years ago, during a visit I made with my 
dear wife to the Greenwood Cemetery, I was so struck with 
the beauty and simplicity of the inscription on one of the 
monuments,—“*There is rest in Heaven,”—that I was in- 
duced on my return home to extend the idea, in order, per- 
haps, that it might be appropriated to my own use. It was 
copied in the journal at the time. 

Has the time come? 


The weary traveler on earth’s dull road, 

The pilgrim fainting underneath life’s load, 

The stout heart struggling ’gainst the adverse wave, 

And sinking, with no mortal arm to save, 

Finds hope and consolation in the blest decree 

Pronounced by angels’ lips—‘‘there’s rest in heaven for thee.” 


PRAYER 


Prayer is the soul’s supreme desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
The infant lips can try; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 

His passport at the gates of death— 
He enters heaven with prayer. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice 
Returning from his ways; 
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Whilst angels in their songs rejoice, 
And cry, “Behold he prays!” 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but Heaven is near. 


By prayer on earth the saints are one, 
They’re one in form and mind, 

Whilst with the Father and the Son 
Sweet fellowship they find. 


O Thou, by whom we come to God,— 
The Truth, the Light, the Way; 

The paths of prayer Thyself hast trod; 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 


As o’er the past my memory strays, 
Why heaves the rising sigh? 

*Tis that I mourn departed days, 
Still unprepared to die. 


This world and worldly things beloved 
My anxious thoughts employed, 

And time unhallowed, unimproved, 
Presents a fearful void. 


But, Heavenly Father, wild despair 
Chase from my laboring breast ; 

Thy grace it is that prompts the prayer, 
That grace can do the rest. 


This life’s brief remnant all is Thine; 
And when Thy firm decree 

Bids me this fleeting breath resign, 
Lord, speed my soul to Thee! * 


1The six lines written in Goldsmith’s manner are by Hone himself. The 
first seven stanzas of the succeeding poem are from James Montgomery’s 
hymn, “What Is Prayer?” The remaining four stanzas are a devout expres- 
sion of the diarist’s own feeling. 


APPENDIX 
Three Letters by Philip Hone 


1. Hone to Luther Bradish 


New York, June 8, 1830. 
My Very Dear BrapisH: 


Now is the time to try if you are the preux chevalier I have 
always considered you. John Suydam and myself have made 
up a party to visit Honesdale, Carbondale, etc.; his wife and 
mine are to go, my daughter Margaret, and a few gentlemen 
of your acquaintance. A packet boat, the Luther Bradish, is 
to be fitted up, and I am to provide the stores and liquors (if 
anything but water should be wanted in these temperance 
days). I have written to Judge Townsend, Judge Spencer, 
Silas Wright, and James Stevenson. We rendezvous at Bolton, 
Kingston Landing, on Wednesday the 16th, and are to start 
on Monday morning. We shall reach Honesdale on Saturday, 
and I am sure it will be pleasant. 

Now, my dear Bradish, “an you love me,” join us. I know 
nothing short of iced wine in the summer, or Lackawanna coal 
in the winter, which would so glad my heart as to see you at 
Kingston on Wednesday. Then there would be such a propriety 
in it. He whose eloquence in a trying moment sustained us, 
whose practised pen shed oceans of ink in our most righteous 
cause, that he should be absent in such a moment! You must 
come, If you will, I'll get you nominated to Congress. T’ll ride 
to Franklin County, maugre all the pelting autumnae storms 
of the north, and expose my white locks unbonneted to their 
peltings. I'll do anything, in short, at your bidding that 
“Truth may smile upon and Honor approve.” Let me know 
your mind on this subject. 

Thine ever, 


Puitre Hone. 
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2. Hone to Jonathan Meredith 
Washington, March 3, 1838. 


My Dear MEREDITH: 

The great week is past. Congress adjourned at five this 
morning. The “greatest and best” was at the Capitol during 
the whole night, signing bills, which rolled in upon him like 
the waves upon Rockaway Beach, but he didn’t sign the Land 
Bill. This may occasion some disappointment to the modern 
Absalom, for it formed an important link in the chain by which 
he has essayed to bind men’s hearts, and preserve the union 
of the country. He has certainly been successful in all his 
measures, and I really think he has been actuated by the most 
patriotic motives. At least we have talked together and he has 
convinced me, and so he will any man when he takes the trouble 
to set about it. 

O! this climat affreuse! The ground is covered with snow, 
and if it continues so cold, and I should succeed in getting to 
Baltimore, the Lord knows when I shall get away. And it would 
be so disagreeable to me, you know, to be detained in that in- 
hospitable city. I have taken my place for Wednesday, and 
expect on that day to dine in Baltimore. 

The inauguration is to take place to-morrow. There does 
not appear to be much preparation and the cold weather is 
unfavorable to much display. If the President should have to 
stand bareheaded in the open air, for which I believe there is 
precedent, and the spectators should follow his illustrious ex- 
ample, I will defy any man to say it is “‘a thing to be sneezed 
at.” 

When we meet in your snug basement room, with a good 
fire in the grate and the silver teakettle on the table, I will 
tell you all I know, and a great deal more. Until then, bon soir. 

Yours, 
Puruire Hone. 
3. Hone to Meredith 


New York, November 26, 1840. 
My Dear MerepitTe: 


Severe as the blow has been (the most severe I have ever ex- 
experienced) my bruised spirit has been relieved. Bitter as has 
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been the cup of my affliction, some sweet drops have been 
mingled with the draught. The last moments of my dear child’s 
existence, as I have described them to my excellent friend 
Gilmor, were truly consoling. Such a departure from this life, 
such a disembodiment of the immortal spirit from the frail 
tenement of humanity, is full of bright and glorious hopes, It 
is worth more than all the homilies that were ever preached or 
written to convince us that there is—there must of necessity 
be—“another and a better world.” The eye of reason seemed 
to behold, and the finger of faith to point out, the heaven- 
illuminated path by which this pure spirit was borne by her 
sister angels to the presence of that God who had lent her to 
us for so brief a season. Nothing was wanted but a visible 
manifestation of the heavenly machinery by which the glorious 
work was accomplished to satisfy even the unreasonable de- 
sire of sense. But reason, and faith, and all the noble faculties 
with which human nature has been endowed, required no such 
evidence. The appearance was full and perfect, as if the 
transit had been marked by the “chariot of fire” and “whirl- 
wind” which swept away the holy Tishbite from the presence 
of his inspired disciple. 

We have also received great consolation from the deep 
sympathy expressed on all sides in this hour of our affliction. 
Those who knew my dear Mary could well appreciate its ex- 
tent, and many who did not were prompted by the kindest 
personal feelings to “weep with those that weep.” This world 
is not so bad as we sometimes think it is when we ourselves 
help to make it so, or perhaps expect too much from it. How 
many hard hands have within the last few days clasped mine 
with emotion! How many bright eyes, and how many manly 
cheeks, have been moistened with the tears of manly sorrow! 
And how cheering it is to receive such testimonials of heart- 
felt, sympathizing condolence from those we love, as are con- 
tained in your truly acceptable letter! Never did good Sa- 
maritan know better how to apply healing oil to the wounded 
spirit. The friend who has so often trod with me the flowery 
paths of pleasant fellowship now comes to sit by me on the 
dreary spot over which has passed the fire of affliction; to- 
gether we have trimmed our sails to favoring breezcs on the 
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sunny waves of social intercourse, and now he unites with me 
in the mournful office of gathering up the fragments of my 
shipwrecked happiness. In our future intercourse (I trust it 
is not incompatible with my present feelings to hope we may 
enjoy many pleasant hours together) I shall never forget the 
timely sympathy and condolence of yourself and my other 
valued friend in Baltimore. 

My wife and the girls are well and desire to be gratefully 
remembered to you, Mrs. Meredith, and Emma. 

I am, my dear Meredith, 
Your faithful friend, 
Puiuip Hone. 


II 
HONE’S ROLL OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
(From the Diary for January 20, 1842.) 


First Prescott Hall 
We fain would call: 
A strong man for his client; 
And Daniel Lord, 
With one accord, 
An intellectual giant, 


Sprightly Gerard, 
Works very hard, 

For gold and reputation; 
And Lawyer Anthon, 
Like sage Melancthon, 

Is fond of disputation. 


In David B.1 
And Ludlow, see 
A Tully and Hortensius; 
Jay, stern as Cato, 
And wise as Plato, 
Oracular, sententious. 


Counsellor Griffen 
Is always stiff in, 

The cause he takes a fee in, 
And let his Honor, 
Beware O’Conor, 

Who slily gets his plea in. 


1 That is, David B. Ogden. 
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Duer, once more 
Awake and roar, 
Thou lion'of the hour! 
Seldon is there, 
The prize to share 
Oi eloquence and power. 


Hamilton Fish, 
Thou are a dish 
Choice, wholesome, and imviting; 
But there are those, 
Turn up the nose 
At any fish but Whiting. 


Mazrvwell is seen 
With portly mien 
In intellect none prouder. 
Noi he, nor Graham, 
Can sing like Braham, 
But both can talk much louder. 


See Butler rise, 
With twinkling eyes, 
To bother Judge and jury; 
And Vanderpoel, 
Still calm and cool, 
Eschewing sound and fury. 


Emmeti, thy sire, 
Bids thee aspire, 
To emulate his fame: 
And Wells must strain, 
Each nerve to gain, 
His honored father’s name. 
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INDEX 


Abolition press destroyed by mob, 
285 

Abolition publications circulated in 
the South, legality questioned, 
171 

Abolition riots, begun by hoodlums, 
134; meetings broken up by 
mobs, 180; Philadelphia riots, 
327; violence in Reading, Conn., 
369 

Abolitionists sentenced in Kentucky, 
727 

Abrahams, Charles, 23 

Academy of Fine Arts, 62, 250 

Accidents, frequency of, 203, 722. 
See also Boat accidents; Coal 
mines, accidents; Railroad ac- 


cidents 
Acquittals by juries, 331 
Actors, American, popularity in 


England, 270 

Adams, John, on Boston tea-party, 
738 

Adams, Join Quincy, 51, 117, 272, 
721; compared with Jackson, 
97; eulogy of Lafayette, 147; 
attack upon Webster: person- 
ality, 196, 526; stand on aboli- 
tion, 292; as scholar, 384; ora- 
tions at Washington’s semi-cen- 
tennial, 392, 394; starts anti- 
slavery agitation in Congress, 
547; petitions for a repeal of 
the Union, 581, 582; motion to 
expel from Congress, 581; ac- 
quitted, 584: entertains Dickens, 
590; honored, 666, 677, 790; wins 
right of petition in Congress, 
722; illness: abilities, 778; death: 
eulogium, 839-842; funeral, 844 

Adams, Samuel, murder of, 579 

Albany, meeting held to disapprove 
removal of bank deposits, 119; 
loses navigation monopoly, 665; 
Whig jubilee, 712 


Albert of Saxe-Coburg, Prince, en- 
gagement to Victoria, 432, 448; 
wedding, 466 

Allen, Mme. Carradori, 
801 

Allen, Charles, 914 

Allen, J. & M., failure of, 114 

Allen, William, 750 

Alleghany mountains, 804 

Allston, Washington, 663 

Alton, IIl., abolition riot, 285 

America, growing respect of Europe 
for, 862. See also Americans 

American (newspaper), 212, 467, 
726 

American Academy of Arts, 62; fire 
at the, 250 

American Association of Booksell- 
ers, dinner, 251 

American culture. See Americans 

American Exchange Bank, Home 
elected president of, 369 

American Hotel, 96, 102, 126 

American Institute, 28; Clay at- 
tends annual meeting, 103 

American literature, 351 

American Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, organized, 678, 680, 682; 
prospering, 724; ruined by great 
fire, 740-743; straightens out 
affairs, 748 

American party, 677 

American Theater, Bowery Theater 
called the, 105 

Americans, Mrs. Trollope’s  cari- 
cature of character and _ insti- 
tutions, 88: extracts from Fanny 
Kemble’s Journal, 144-147; 
Americanisms, 262; culture of, 
contrasted with that of Euro- 
peans, 516; as seen by Dickens, 
630, 631; national character, 
646; European respect for, 862 

Amory, 397 

Ampudia, 762, 763 


276, 291, 
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Amsterdam, N. Y., 101 

Anderson (actor), hissed from stage, 
49 

Angelica, N. Y., 163 a 

Annexation of new states, feared, 
774; quiets sectional feeling, 902. 
See also California; New Mex- 
ico; Texas 

Anthon, Henry, 82, 403, 635 

Anthony, Maj., murder of, 332 

Anti-auction party, 6 

Anti-duelling act, 311 

Anti-liquor movement. See Temper- 
ance 

Anti-slavery convention, 1833, 172 

Anti-slavery mail. See Abolition 
publications 

Anti-slavery movement. See Aboli- 
tion; Slavery 

“Antigone” produced, 730 

Appleton, Mrs. (Webster’s daugh- 
ter), $39 

Appropriation Bill for cutting sala- 
ries, 525 

Aquatic jubilee, 709 

Arblay, Madame d’. See Burney, 
Frances 

Are de Triomphe, 221 

Archer, William S., 531 

Archimedes, 743 

Arctic (steamboat), $83 

Arkansas, legal corruption, 331 

Armistad affair, 420, 429 

Armstrong, John, 451 

Art, collection of Charles Abrahams, 
23; Catlin’s Indian collection, 
290, 385, 434; Col. Perkins’s col- 
lection, 359. See also American 
Academy of Aris; Industrial 
arts; National Academy of De- 
sign; Sculpture 

Art Collection of Hone, xiii, xiv 

D’Arusmont, Mme. Frances Wright. 
See Wright, Fanny 

Ashburton, Alexander Baring, Lord, 
appointed envoy to settle boun- 
dary dispute, 580; arrival, 594; 
dinner, 614; received by New 
York, 617, 618; Webster ex- 
plains negotiations with, 629 

Ashburton (ship), 644 
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Aspinwall, John, failure, 111 

Aspinwall, Mr. & Mrs. William H. 
756 

Assemblymen, salaries of, 1838, 313 

Astor, George, 847 

Astor, Henry, 91 

Astor, John Jacob, 91; razes block 
in Broadway, 121, 126, 127; 
lends money to Matteawan tex- 
tile mills, 1380; donation to 
charity, 182; family and estate, 
374; plan to endow library, 
595; in old age, 716; death, 
biography, 847; funeral, 848 

Astor, John Jacob, Jr., marriage, 
781 

Astor, William B., 5, 92, 388, 651, 
690, 755, 860; wealth, 374; house 
used by Union Club, 601; party, 
781 

Astor House, dinner to John Bell, 
288 

Astor Library, 595 

“Astoria,” 229 

Atherton, Charles Gordon resolu- 
tions relating to slavery, “Ath- 
erton gag,” 373 

Attree, 464 

Auction business of Hone, iv 

Audubon, John James, 90; draw- 
ings, 425; death, 911 


Bachelor’s grand fancy ball, 38 

Badger, George Edmund, 563 

Balls, at Saratoga, 406, 414; at City 
Hotel, N. Y., 517; for the Prince 
de Joinville, 575; for Dickens, 
584, 586; for Clay campaign, 
652; at Racket Court, 842. See 
also Parties 

Balls, fancy and masked, 10, 38, 
461-464; disapproval of, 11; 
State law prohibiting, 12 

Balls, inaugural, Harrison’s, 
Taylor’s, 865 

Baltic (steamboat), 908 

Baltimore, 697; nullification con- 
vention, 83; Jackson’s procla- 
mation to nullifiers, 84; Demo- 
cratic convention, 1835, 159; 
riots, 168, 170; banks suspend 


5381; 


INDEX 


specie payments, 259; New 
York Whigs entertained, 308; 
Democratic convention, 1840, 
478; Whig convention, 1844, 
693-699; Democratic convention, 
1844, 704 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, com- 
mencement of, 21 

Bank, National. See National Bank 

Bank bill. See National Bank 

Bank convention to deliberate on 
resumption of specie payments, 
287 

Bank for Savings, 189; tottering, 
254; run on the Bank, 257; Hone 
elected vice-president, 369; pres- 
ident, 549 

Bank frauds, 465, 467 

Bank of America, 158 

Bank of Maryiand, 168 

Bank of the U. S., Jackson vetoes 
bill to renew charter, 73, 82; 
reasons for removal of public 
funds, 100; attempt to cripple, 
by removing Federal deposits, 
101; collision with State banks, 
104; President’s message, 105; 
removal of funds causes finan- 
cial distress, 106-112, 116; meet- 
ing to oppose removal, 113; in- 
dignation in New York, 114; 
petition to Congress: counter 
resolutions: Stock Exchange 
meeting, 114; directors renom- 
inated, 118; Jackson’s message, 
143; incorporated in Pennsyl- 
vania, 198; New York’s appeal 
for aid, 250; building, 302; re- 
tirement of Biddle, 386; election 
of Dunlap, 387; suspends specie 
payments, 1839, 424; condition 
in 1841, 517-519, 521; Biddle’s 
report, 540 

Banks, mutual accusations, 107; 
Union Committee appointed to 
confer with State and national, 
115; panic of 1837, 254-259; 
Congressional committee to in- 
vestigate defalcations, 380; 
crash of 1839, 424, 426; con- 
demned by Van Buren, 447; 
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panic of 1841, 517-519, 521, 540 

Banks of Baltimore suspend pay- 
ment, 259 

Banks of Buffalo fail, 255 

Banks of New York, precarious con- 
dition, 254-258; suspend specic 
payments, 257. See also Banks; 
Manhattan Bank 

Banks of Philadelphia, suspend pay- 
ment, 1837, 259; specie pay- 
ments resumed, 341; condition in 
1839, 424; 1841, 517-519, 521, 
541; 1842, 592 

Barca, Mme. Calderon de, 691 

Barbour, P. P. 21 

‘Barhyte, death; gatherings at his 
hostelry, 586 

Baring, Alexander. See Ashburton 

Baring & Co., 111 

Barnard, Daniel 
given by, 526 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor, 200; prize 
for Jenny Lind song, 902; con- 
tract with Jenny Lind, 904 

Barrier d’Etoile, 221 

Bartlett & Wilford, 483, 567 

Bates, Edward, 811 

Battery, 155, 689, 709 

Battin (sculptor), 590 

Bedlow, Henry, 339 

Beekman, John K., 755 

Bell, John, 288, 563 

Bell and Brown, ships, 48, 651, 670 

Bell ringers, 714 

Bellows, Henry, 589, 635, 681 

Belmont, August, duel, 558; mar- 
riage, 877; dinner, 890 


Dewey, dinner 


“Belshazzar’s Feast” (painting’), 
663 

Ben Sherrod (steamboat), burned, 
261 


Bennett, James Gordon, 195, 464, 
649, 907; at Saratoga, 411; at- 
tacked by papers: socially ig- 
nored, 484; indictment of, 549, 
585; character, 585; rebuffed by 
O’Connell, 668; attacked by 
Graham, 908. See also, Herald 

Bennett, Mrs, James Gordon, 484 

Benson, Egbert, death, 98 

Benson, Egbert, Jr., 503, 877 
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Benton, Thomas Hart, 524, 553, 
593, 688, 810, 901; four-day 
speech in Senate, 110; efforts to 
expunge Jackson’s censuré from 
records, 129; insults Calhoun, 
150;  expunging resolution 
passed, 239; opposes anti-duel- 
ling act, 311; re-elected to Sen- 
ate, 369; quarrel with Foote, 
889, 891 

Bergh, Christian, 662 

Berrian, Dr., 766 

Berrien, John MacPherson, 48, 713 

Berry, Col., 415 

Bertrand, Henri Gratien, received in 
New York: visits Hone, 675 

Betts, William, 877 

“Bianca Visconti,” 271 

Bibby, Gouverneur, 342 

Biddle, Nicholas, 119, 192, 425; 
Jackson’s feeling against, 100, 
107; foils Jackson, 198; mer- 
chants of New York appeal for 
aid, 250; plate presented to, 
801; resignation, 386; failure of 
Bank of the U. S., 521, 540; in- 
dictment, 576; death: life and 
character, 685 

“Bill of abominations.” See Tariff 

Binghamton, N. Y., 612 

Birds of North American, Audu- 
bon’s, 91; drawings, 425 

Birney, James G., 717, 720 

Black Hawk, leads Indian war in 
Illinois, 67; visits New York, 
97; loses caste, 280 

Blackwell’s Island prison, 14 

Blair (congressman), attack on 
Duff Green, 85 

Blair, Francis Preston, 279 

Blatchford, R. M., entertains at 
dinner, 385, 716, 837, 911; sup- 
ports Hone’s application for 
post of Naval Officer, 866 

Bleecker, Anthony I., 443 

Bloodhounds, 483 

Bloomingdale Asylum, x 

Blunt, N. B. 776 

Boat accidents, 23, 43, 57, 229, 236, 
261, 320, 334, 453, G87, 815, 825 

Boat races, 423, 768, 801 
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Boats, packets from Europe de- 
layed, 10; sold, 111; overdue, 
112, See also Ships; Steam- 
boats; Yachts 

Bodisco, Count de, marriage, 473; 
dinner at home of, 522 

Bogardus, 486 

Bogardus, Robert, 102 

Bonaparte, Mrs. Jerome, 148 

Bonaparte, Joseph (Count Survil- 
liers), 216, 344 

Book Club, 151 

Books, produced at cheap rates, 
160; new, 1837, 266; catalogue 
and classification of Hone’s col- 
lection, 291; old, purchased, 
483; profits from, 385, 567, 645, 
796, 860, 912. See also Litera- 
ture 

Booksellers’ dinner, 251 

Booth, Junius Brutus, 25, 27; pecu- 
liarities of, 183 

Boston, trip to, 1828, 3; market, 4; 
raises money for New England 
Institution for the Blind, 98; 
visit to, 1838, 358; ocean steamer 
to, 485; jubilee for Cunard, 491; 
Whig mass meeting for Har- 
rison, 493-498; trip to, 1843, 
672; triangular state of polit- 
ical parties, 750; race riot, 912, 
913; refuses use of Faneuil Hall 
for Webster meeting, 916. See 
also Bunker Hill 

Boston (steamboat), 883 

Boston & Providence Railroad, stock 
prices, 104; fall in price of 
stocks, 106, 107; opening of 
first section, 130; completed, 
161; fall in stocks, 1836, 228 

Botts, move to impeach Tyler, 645 

Bouck, William C., 626, 643 

Boundary dispute, northeastern, 
382, 387, 388, 389, 391, 580, 594, 
613, 616, 617, 629 

Boundary dispute, Oregon, 688, 749, 
751, 755, 756, 767, 770 

Bowery Savings Bank 
254 

Bowery Theater, burned, 3; Booth 
at the, 27; changes name, 51; 


tottering, 


INDEX 


efforts of press to promote in- 
terests of: called American 
Theater, 105; attacked by 
hoodlums, 134; Booth’s behavior, 
183; burned, 228; rebuilt, 234; 
Hone berated for making 
speech at laying of cornerstone, 
348; turned into circus, 516 

Bowne, Walter, 19 

Boxing. See Prize fighting 

“Boz.” See Dickens. Charles 

Bradford, Thomas, death of Frank- 
lin’s successor, 325 

Bradish, Luther, 313, 619, 626, 748, 
823, 856, 874; nominated for 
Lieutenant-Governor, 343; in- 
terrogated by abolitionists, 349; 
elected, 355; reélected, 509 

Bragg, Braxten, 853 

Braham, John, 516, 573 

Brandreth’s Pills, 490 

Bread-stuffs exported, 791 

Breakfasts of William Douglass, 480 

Brevoort, Henry, property, 465; 
death, 566 

Brevoort, Henry, Jr., 394, mansion: 
life of, 465; death, 852; man- 
sion sold, 882 


Brevoort, Mrs. Henry, Jr., party 
given by, 373; fancy dress ball, 
461-464 

Bridewell, condition of, 1; demol- 
ished, 341 

Bristol, shipwrecked, 229; monu- 
ment, 513 


British Queen (steamboat), 409 

Broadway, in 1828, iii; paved with 
wooden blocks, 177; changes in, 
394, 896; on the Fourth of July, 
446 

Brodhead, Historical Society dis- 
coveries, 721 

Brooklyn and Jamaica Railroad, 
207 

Brothels destroyed by mob, 339 

Brown, Alexander, 148 

Brown, James, 815 

Brown, William H., 882 

Brown, William and James, & Co., 
390 

Brown and Bell, Ships, 651, 670 
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Brown and Hone, failure of, 245 

Brown Brothers, 390 

Bryant, William Cullen, 40, 55, 392; 

_ on death of President Harrison, 

536; on death of Nicholas Bid- 
dle, 686 

Buchanan, James, 479, 525, 755 

Buckley, Captain, 776 

Bucknor, Henry, failure of, 115 

“Buckshot War” in Pennsylvania, 
366-368 

Buena Vista victory, 794; 
brated in New York, 798 

Buffalo, in 1835, 165; Safety Fund 
banks closed, 255 

Buffaloes, 407; hunt, 668 

Building laws and inspectors, need 
of, 900 

Buildings, new structures collapse, 
245, 900; old buildings demol- 
ished, 394, 708, 715, 896; acci- 
dents, 896. See also Houses 

Bull, Ole, 680, 683, 716 

Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton, 891 

Bulwer Lytton. See Lytton 

Bunker Hill monument, 4, 130, 502, 
672; celebration, 661 

Burke, Edmund, perjury of, 332 

Burke, Master, 30 

Burlington, Vt., invitation to ju- 
bilee, 898 

Burney, Frances, death, 468 

Burr, Aaron, house turned into a 


cele- 


theater, 53; married to Mrs, 
Jumel, 98 
Business conditions, failures, 107, 


111, 112, 114, 115, 245, 248, 250, 
251, 254; revival, 294, 329, 355. 
See also Financial conditions; 
Money; Panics; Stocks 

Bust of Hone, 775, 781, 783 

Butler, Benjamin F., 469, 499, 733, 
734; leads temperance demon- 
stration, 548 

Butler, Pierce, 130 

Butler, Mrs. Pierce. See Kemble, 
Fanny 

Bynum, Jesse A., 456, 476 


Calhoun, John C., 81, 459, 513, 704, 
752; accusations against Craw- 
ford, 35; elected to Senate, 85; 
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bill to restrain executive pa- 
tronage: insulted by Benton, 
150; called to account for re- 
marks regarding removal of 
bank deposits, 243; sectional in- 
terests, 282; replies to Clay’s 
criticisms, 304; stand on sub- 
treasury bill, 311, 312; a danger 
to the country 448; supports 
treaty with England, 616; 
Hone’s feeling toward, 639; 
made Secretary of State, 690; 
answer to Clay’s compromise, 
886; death: estimate of, 889 

California, annexation of, 774; gold 
rush, 858, 860, 875; fans slavery 
agitation, 884; admitted to Un- 
jon, 903 

Calvary Church, 759 

Cambreleng, Churchill C., 205, 360, 
428, 482, 602; tariff measure in- 
troduced by, 237; sub-treasury 
bill, 335 

Camden & Amboy Railroad opened, 
85; fall in price of stocks, 106, 
107 


“Campagnologian bell ringers,” 
714 

Campaign funds, 717 

Canada, loyalists destroy U. S. 


steamer, 296; Navy Island evac- 
uated, 298; unsettled condition: 
aid to rebels, 359 

“Canadian giant,” 12 

Canal companies, fall in stocks, 106. 
See also Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company 

Canals, reopened, 440; boat trips, 
554, 803; closed, 749 

Cannon unearthed, 703, 730 

Carbondale, 20; business of, 611; 
coal mine accident, 753 

Caroline (steamboat), destroyed by 
Canadian loyalists, 296; Capt. 
Marryat applauds capture, 323 

Carpenters’ strike, 94 

Carradori, Mme. See Allen, Mme. 
Carradori 

Carroll, Gen., 479 

Carroll, Charles, 20, 60; death, 89 

Carroll Viaduct, 21 

Carson, Laura, 465 
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Carver, Billy, 461 

Cary, Henry, 195 

Caselli, gives party, 683 

Cass, Lewis, 94,.95, 515, 855; Jack- 
son’s proclamation attributed to, 
84; estimate of, 638; political 
aspirations, 638; on annexation 
of Texas, 702; resolution to pre- 
pare for war, 752; character de- 
nounced, 850, 852 

Castle Garden, 731; féte to celebrate 
Whig triumph, 124; obsequies of 
Lafayette, 133 


Cathedral in Washington Square, 
plan for, 7 

Catherwood (antiquarian), 567, 
613 


Catholic schools, use of state money 
for, 569, 571 
Catholics, riots against, 136, 596, 
700, 709; aided politically, 509, 
659; honored by New England 
Society, 831 
Catlin, George, 
290, 385, 484 
Caton, Richard, 731 
Caton, Mrs. Richard, 454 
Caucus party, 40 
Cayuga Lake, N. Y., 612 
Celebrations, parade for new revo- 
~lution in France, 30; Castle 
Garden féte, 124; Van Buren’s 
reception, 402-405; Clay’s re- 
ceptions, 411-418; railroad 
opening, 564; Dickens’s visit, 
582-584, 586, 588-590, 605; 
Croton waterworks, opening, 
608, 624; Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, 661; Mexican war vic- 
tory, 798. See also Entertain- 
ments; Fourth of July; Inaug- 
uration; Mass meetings; New 
Year’s Day; New York City; 
Parades 
Celeste-Elliott, Mme., 456 
Center Market, 379 
Chamber of Commerce honors Web- 
ster, 627 
Chancellor’s court, Saratoga, 489 
Channing, William Ellery, 17, 398; 
death, 635 
Characteristics, of Americans. See 


Indian collection, 
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Americans; of the French. See 
French, The 

Charlestown, Mass., Ursuline Con- 
vent burned by mob, 136 

Charter convention, 14 

Charter election, 387 

Chauncey, Isaac, funeral, 457; sale 
of his wines, 577 

Chauncey, Mrs, Isaac, 457 

Cheese, exported, 678 

Chicago in 1847, 810 

Chicago convention, 
801, 811 

Chief Justice Marshall (steamer), 
boiler explosion, 23 

Child, Francis, 28 

Children’s party, 753 

China trade, 725 

Chinese museum, Philadelphia, 454 

Choate, Rufus, 526, 681 

Cholera epidemic, 1832, in France, 
63; in Canada, 65; scare in New 
York cities, 66; prayers and 
health measures to avert, 67; 
epidemic becomes world-wide, 
68; spread in U. S., 70-72; wane, 
73; deaths in New York City, 
74; 1849, 859, 870, 871, 872, 874 

Christmas, 1842, 641 

Church of the Ascension, 570 

Church of the Madeleine, 221 

Church of the Messiah, 396, 398 

Churches, demolished by rioters, 
135; Eglise du St. Esprit, 423; 
St. Paul’s Church, Albany, 474; 
Trinity, 546, 759, 765, 766; 
Dutch, 725; Grace, 734, 754, 759; 
Calvary, 759 

Churches, Trinity, x 

Cilley, Jonathan, attacks Webb: 
challenged by Graves, 306; killed 
in duel, 308; results, 309-311, 321 

Cincinnati in 1847, 805 

Cincinnati, The. See Society of the 
Cincinnati 

Cinques, Joseph, 420 

City Hall clock illuminated, 269 

City Hall Park in 1828, iii 

City Hall Park, public lands near, 
offered to government, 92 

City Hotel, fire, 91 

Clark, Aaron, 326, 327, 388, 565; 


Whig party, 
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charged with bribery, 332 
Class hatred, 142 
Clay, Henry, 116, 124, 848; recom- 
mended as candidate for Presi- 
dency, 32; tariff bill, 65; de- 
feat in Presidential campaign, 
1832, 82; effects passage of 
tariff reform bill, 94; leads op- 
position to Jackson’s bank pol- 
icy, 101; reception in New York 
City, 102; in New England, 103; 
resolution relating to standing 
committees, 105; resolutions cen- 
suring Jackson, 109; effects of 
his compromise of tariff ques- 
tion: Jackson’s animosity to- 
ward, 110; eloquence of, 117; re- 
port mollifies French, 150; as 
possible Presidential nominee, 
184; indications in favor of can- 
didacy, 288; sub-treasury bill, 
303, 311; received in Saratoga, 
411-416; Presidential chances: 
received in New York, 416-418; 
loses nomination, 1839, 4388; 
pledges support to Harrison, 
443; nobility of character, 444; 
popularity, 455; Jackson’s re- 
ply to speech, 492; refuses cabi- 
net offer: political plans, 514; 
repeal of sub-treasury act, 523, 
546; characteristics, 532; be- 
comes leader of party, 546, 550; 
advocates National Bank, 546, 
550, 551; influences resignation 
of Tyler’s cabinet, 561; last 
speech in Senate, 593; entertains 
Van Buren, 604; endorsed for 
Presidency, 613, 619; Webster 
rivalry, 622; political balls for, 
652; campaign, 683; nominated 
for Presidency, 695; against an- 
nexation of Texas, 702; Clay- 
Polk contest, 712, 714, 717-720; 
tribute to, 723; plans for a 
statue of, 724; defeated for 
Presidency, 1844, 719; death of 
son, 794, 806; receives Hone at 
Ashland, 806; Clay-Taylor con- 
test, 837, 845, 850-852, 855; re- 
ception in New York, 843, 845; 
ovations, 846, 900; visit to New 
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York, 877; compromise resolu- 
tion, speeches, 885, 886, $90; 
honored in New York, 915 
Clay Club, 653 ss 
Clayton, John Middleton, 698, 863 
Clevenger, Shobal Vail, 775 
Clifton, Josephine, 271 
Clinton, De Witt, “eulogium” upon, 
7; collections for family, 11; in 
hours of recreation, 586 
Clinton, Mrs. De Witt, 410 
Clinton Hall, x; abolition meeting 


called in, 102; lectures, 514 
516 
Clinton Hall Association, Hone 


made president of, 34; presented 
with bust of Hone, 775 

Clinton Hotel, x; rental, 647 

Clocks, exported, 679; toast to, 
681 

Clubs. See Book Club; Hone Club; 
Kent Club; Union Club; Yacht 
Club 

Coal, anthracite fields of Pennsyl- 
vania opened, 5; prices of, 23, 
53, 214; first steamer propelled 
by anthracite, 214; production, 
433; used for steam navigation, 
475; business of Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, 554, 
611, 711; exported, 678 

Coal-miners, hard life of, $3 

Coal mines, accidents, 753 

Cobb, Howell, 880 

Cocked hats, last of the, 312 

Coddington (Postmaster, N. Y.), 
544, 564 

Coggswell. See Cogswell 

Cogswell, Joseph Green, 595, 716 

Colden, David, 582 

Colden, Dudley, 192 

Cole, Thomas, 93, 489, 837 

College Place, S61 

Colleton Parish, South Carolina, 
resolutions, 48 

Collins line steamers, 883, 904, 908 

Colt, Roswell L., 639, 742, 766, 770, 
875 

Colt, Samuel, trial of, 579, 634; 
marriage and suicide, 635 

Columbia College, commencement, 
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1829, 16; expenses reduced, 92; 
loan from James Lenox, 230; 
eandidates for admission, 344; 
medical school established, 383; 
leave of absence granted Pres. 
Duer, 572; German professor- 
ship, 590, 659; Moore elected 
president, 613; inaugurated, 
619; leases lots, 725; King 
elected president, 877 

Columbia Grammar School, building 
for, 9 

Columbus (packet), 834 

Combes, Leslie, 854 

Commercial Advertiser, 40, 427, 468, 
715; character of, 710 

Commercial law lectures, 9 

Commercial revival. See Business re- 
vival 

Common Council, Board of, Hone 
elected to, 8 

Concert, day, 908 

Concord, visit to, 116, 175 

Congress, extra session called, 1837, 
260, 281; contest over selection 
of investigating committee, 
380; contest over New Jersey 
representatives, 442; violence 
and quarreling in, 476, 559, 581, 
693, 889, 891; adjournment, 
1841, 529; excitement over slav- 
ery debates, 547; adjournment, 
1843, 650; adjourned, 1846: con- 
demned, 769; adjourned, 1847, 
792; meeting, Dec. 1847, 827; 
contest over choice of speaker, 
880; of clerk, 881; adjourned, 
1851, 914 

Conservative dinner, 363 

Constitution (frigate), 124, 130, 151 

Convent, burned by mob, 136; wins 
Gen. Scott's daughter, 694 

Conventions. See Democrats; Whigs 

Convicts employed on building of 
New York University, 134 

Cook, Capt. of the Sarah, 882 

Cooke, George Frederick, 477 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 35, 103; at- 
tack upon Sir Walter Scott, 
346; scourged by Courier and 
Enquirer, 360, 362; criticises U. 
S.: unpopularity of, 361; brings 
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libel suit, 362; tries suit, 604 
Corcoran and Riggs, 800 
Corn, Indian, 786, 787 
Cornbury, Lady, remains 

terred, 439 
Cornell, James, 626 
Cornell, Robert, 731 
Corporation dinners, 102, 336 
Corse, Barney, 342 
Corwin, Thomas, 910 
Cost of living, 1830, 23; 1831, 53; 

1835, 185; 1834-36, 199, 202; 

1837, 243, 252, 265; 1840, 469 
Coster, Julia, 427 
Cotton, 670 
Cotton factory. See Textile mills 
Courier and Enquirer, 40, 617, 668, 

726, 835; editors bring Presi- 

dent’s message to New York, 53; 

disaffection to Jackson party, 

72, 82; establishes express from 

Washington, 239; criticises 

James Fenimore Cooper, 360; 

cited, 461; attacks Tyler ad- 

ministration, 550 
Courier and Enquirer, viii 
Court. See Chancellor’s court 
Court-Martial of Cap’t. Mackenzie, 

649, 653 
Cox, 24 
Cracroft, 467 
Crane, Cap’t., 400 
Crary, P. and J., & Company, fail- 

ure, 254 
Crawford, Thomas, 724 
Crawford, William Harris, charges 

against Calhoun, 35 
“Crayon, Geoffrey.” See 

Washington 
“Crayon Miscellany, The,” 155, 180 
Crime, prevalence, 434 
Crittenden, John J., 305, 524, 606, 

770, 806, 807 
Crockett, David, 126, 269 
Crosby, Enoch, 31 
Croton Water Commission, 

serves as chairman, 853 
Croton waterworks, 153, 423, 472, 

570, 608, 609, 624 
Crow, Jim, 270, 271, 277 
Cruger, John, 715 
Cruikshank, George, 773 


disin- 


Irving, 


Hone 
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Culture, American. See Americans. 

Cunard, Samuel, contracts for Brit- 
ish mail, 318, 389; first mail 
steamer, 485; Cunard jubilee in 
Boston, 491 

Curtis, Edward, 338, 690 

Curtis, Mrs. Edward, 767 

Cushing, Caleb, 232, 651, 652 

Custom House, land for, 92; build- 
ing, 610; receipts, 685 

Cutting family, disastrous voyages, 
452 

Cutting, Francis B., 114 


Dade, Maj., and his command mas- 
sacred by Seminoles, 196 

Daguerreotype, described, 435 

Daily Advertiser, 28 

Daily Tribune. See Tribune 

Daily Whig, 427 

Dallas, George M., as minister to 
Russia, 428, nominated for Vice- 
Presidency, 705; elected, 719; 
votes for tariff bill, 769 

Dancing, Fanny Ellsler, 477, 479, 
481, 483, 484; public opinion 
about, 546 

Darg slave case, 342 

Davis, Charles A., 464, 588 

Day Book, 874 

“Death on the Pale Horse,” 207 

Debt, national, 1833, 105 

Deforest (alderman), 335 

Déjeuner a la fourchette, 486 

Delafield, John, 8, 34 

Delaware and Hudson Canal, 2; 
completion, 5; cost, 6; first 
cargo, 8 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany, first locomotive, 14; 
stock, 16, 34, 86, 104, 106, 107, 
109, 114, 228, 253, 259, 519, 527; 
coal, 53, 215, 433, 554, 617, 749; 
mines, 45, 554, 711 

Delaware Temperance Society, 782 

Delmonico, John, 334; death, 631; 
business continued, 635 

Delmonico’s restaurant, 33, 635 

Delprat, John C., 678 

Democrats, triumph of 1832, 82; win 
New York State election, 1834, 
142; clash with Whigs in Harris- 
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burg, 366-368; Baltimore con- 
yentions, 1840, 478; 1844, 704; 
accuse Whigs of buying yotes, 
505. See also Loco-focos; Tam- 
many 

Desobry, Benjamin, 399 

Dessau, Lewis, 768 

De Tocqueville. See Tocqueville 

Dewey, Orville, 396, 398 

DeWitt Clinton (ship), lost, 57 

Dexter, Franklin, 494 

Dickens, Charles, arrival in America, 
580; reception in New York, 
582-584; Boz mania ridiculed, 
583; ball, 586; appearance, 588; 
Washington, 590; when leaving 
New York, 605; alleged letter on 
America, 616, 623; authorship 
denied, 623; “Notes on Amer- 
ica,” 630, 631; criticism in “Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” 666, 673; 
“Christmas Carols,” 683; “The 
Chimes,” 726; “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” 753; “Dombey and 
Son” produced, 855 

Dickens, Mrs. Charles, appearance, 
588 

“Dickering” defined, 614 

Dickinson, Charles, duel with Jack- 
son, 312 

Dickinson, D. S., 915 

Dinners, to Jackson on the North 
America, 95; corporation, 102, 
336; Town Hall, Liverpool, 218; 
new mode of serving, 300; Web- 
ster’s to New Yorkers, 304; New 
Yorkers’ to Whigs, 305; menu 
of Hone Club, 348; Conservative, 
to N. P. Tallmadge, 363; Wash- 
ington semi-centennial, 393; of 
Van Buren, 460; of Count 
Bodisco, 522; Prince de Joinville 
and Lord Morpeth, 334, 575; 
New England Society, 577; to 
Dickens, 583, 588-590; to Lord 
Ashburton, 614, 617, 618; to 
Webster, 628, 780 

Directory, English and Welsh names 
in, 421 

District of Columbia, efforts to abol- 
ish slavery in, 292, 456 

Doctors, disagreement among, 69 
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Dodd, Daniel, 318 

Dog, death of, $37 

Dogs, massacre of, 45 

“Dombey and Son” produced, 855 

Domestic happiness, 295, 296 

Dorr, Thomas Wilson, leads R. I. 
Rebellion, 596, 602, 606; defeated 
and tried, 607 

Dort’s Rebellion, 596, 598, 602, 606 

Douglas, Alfred G., 370 

Douglass, William, 480 

Downing (caterer), 587 

Dress, of men, 728 

Drury Lane Theater, 8 

Dry Dock Bank stops payment, 255; 
under injunction, 256 

Duelling, bill to prevent, 309; Su- 
preme Court condemns practice, 
310; anti-duelling act, 311 

Duels, Graves and Cilley, 306, 30S- 
311, 321; Jackson and Dickin- 
son, 312; Belmont and Heyward, 
558; Marshall and Webb, 608; 
Pleasants and Ritchie, 758 

Duer, William Alexander, elected 
President of Columbia College. 
17; speech at Washington Ir 
ving dinner, 64; leave of absence 


granted, 572 
Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, 
$876, S892 


Dunham, John George, Earl of, 330 

Dunlap, Thomas, 387 

Dunlap, William, 423, 838; “History 
of the American Theater,” SO 

Dunn collection of Chinese curios, 454 

Dunscomb, Catherine. See Hone, 
Mrs. Phillip 

Dutch Church, 725 

Duyckinck, Evert A., 345 


Eagle, 679 

Eagle Tavern, Buffalo, 165 

Earnings. See Profits 

Eckford, Henry, 399 

Economic conditions. See Business 
conditions 

Editors, fights, 3, 40, $5, 195, 608, 
817, S98, 90S 

Edwards, Judge, 211, 212, 776 

Edwards, Monroe, trial of, 606, 608, 
626 
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Fglise du St. Esprit, 423 

Elections, riots, 122; conditions at 
polls, 388, 470, 471, 472, 507, 626, 
655; under new Constitution, 824 

Ellet, William Henry, 92 

Elliott, Jesse Duncan, 166 

Fllsler, Fanny, arrival in America, 
477; personality, 479; perform- 
ances: ovation, 481, 483; earn- 
ings, 484; aids Bunker Hill 
fund: assailed by press, 502; re- 
ception of, 546; benefit perform- 


ance, 609 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, 46, 768, 
799 


Emancipation. See Abolition 

Embezzlement, trial of Monroe Ed- 
wards for, 606 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 176 

Emmerson’s Tavern, 413, 414 

Emmett, Robert W., 606 

Emmett, Thomas Addis, monument 
to, 52 

Empire Club, 732 

England, visit to, 219; financial con- 
dition, 401, 408; growing respect 
for America, 862. See also Great 
Britain 

England (ship), voyage on, 217 

English, The, manners, 221; as tour- 
ists, 224; compared with Amer- 
icans, 225; feeling of, about 
McLeod case, 537 

Enquirer (Richmond), 758 

Entertainments, Stevens brothers 
give féte champétre, 46; of 
Prince de Joinville, 334; for him, 
565, 575; for Lord Ashburton, 
617, 618; at home of Thomas W. 
Ludlow, 735. See also Balls; 
Breakfasts; Celebrations; Din- 
ners; Parties 

Epidemic. See Cholera epidemic 

Episcopal Church, and Puseyism, 
665; convention, 821 

Epitaph, 917 

Erie Railroad, plans for, 240; com- 
pleted, 860 

“Ethiopian Serenaders,” 710 

Europe, trip’ to, 217; return, 227 

Evans, George, 770 

Evarts, William M., 606 
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Evening Journal (Albany), 659 

Evening Post, 40, 105, 240, 399; 
charges against Whigs, 137; on 
death of John Marshall, 163; 
cited, on rights of laborers, 213; 
on death of Pres. Harrison, 536; 
on death of Nicholas Biddle, 686 

Everett, Edward, 104, 383; nomina- 
tion as Minister to England, 556, 
562 

Ewing, Thomas, 486, 562 

[Exploring expedition to South Pole, 
history of, 729 

Exports, 670, 678, 679, 791 

Expunging resolution passed by 
Senate, 239 

Extravagance in New York, 785 


Failures, See Business conditions 

Fairbanks, abolitionist, 727 

Fairfield, 382 

Fairmount waterworks, 330, 610 

“Family of De Witt, The,” 250 

Fancy balls. See Balls 

Faneuil Hall, meeting to protest 
against anti-Catholic riot, 136; 
refused for Webster meeting, 
916 

Farmers, prosperity of, 265 

Father of the Senate. See Benton, 
Thomas Hart 

Fearing, Daniel B., 913 

Fearing, Mrs. Daniel B., 893 

Federalist party, 486 

Female Abolition Society, 181 

Fenwick, Bp., 137 

Ferney, visit to, 224 

Feron, Mme., 8 

Ferris, Charles G., 184 

Ferry across the Susquehanna, 802 

Fessenden, 734 

Fickett, Francis, 318 

Fillmore, Millard, 718, 773, 901, 911; 
nominated for Vice-Presidency, 
851; becomes President; favors 
Clay’s compromise, 899; procla- 
mation after Boston race riot: 
compared with Tyler, 913 

Financial conditions, 116, 118, 667, 
682, 685. See also Business con- 
ditions; Cost of living; Money; 
Panics; Stocks 
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Financial revival. See Business re- 
vival 

Finlay, J. Beekman, 755 

Fireplace, Hone retires to tHe, 125 

Fires, rare occurrence of, in London, 
220; Capt. Marryat accounts for 
frequency of, in America, 446; 
factory at Rocky Glen burned, 
549 

Fires in New York, 3, 9, 12, 15, 91, 
133, 169, 265, 544, 740-743; ca- 
lamity of 1835, 185; insurance 
companies bankrupt, 188; relief 
committee appointed, 191, 194; 
relief from Philadelphia, 191; 
curious facts, 193; district re- 
built, 232; American Academy 
of the Arts, 250; stores, 460; 
National Theater, 423, 544; Har- 
per Brothers establishment, 604; 
Tribune office, 726; ruin Hone’s 


insurance company, 740-743; 
Niblo’s, 772; omnibus stables, 
857 


Fish, Hamilton, 825, 857, 915 

Fish, Preserved, 48, 64, 114, 284 

Fishing, 737, 739, 771; on Long Is- 
land, 40 

Fitz-ray place, 784 

Fletcher & Co., 301 

Flour destroyed by mob, 242 

Foote, Henry Stuart, 889, 891 

Footrace, 156 

“Force Bill” passed, 94 

Forrest Edwin, 134; at the Park 
Theater, 274; on Loco-foco 
ticket for Congress, 347; en- 
mity against Macready, 866-870; 
attack on N. P. Willis, 898 

Foster, John, 869 

Forsyth, John, 479 

Fort Meigs, anniversary celebrated, 
479, 487 

Forward, Walter, 650 

Foundling left at Hone’s door, 369 

Fountain, in Bowling Green, 667; 
in the Park, 708 

Fourth of July, selling of spirituous 
liquors, 43; Revolutionary pa- 
triots who have died on the, 44; 

1832, parade countermanded, 69; 

celebrations, 162, 267, 548, 708; 
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described by Capt. Marryat, 446 

Fox, Henry Stephen, 456, 526 

Fox Indians in arms, 67 

France, our relations with, 148; diffi- 
culties over claims for Napo- 
leonic spoliations, 149; passes 
appropriation bill for American 
payments, 161; prospect of 
settlement, 197; Hone’s visit to 
221-226; sympathy with revolu- 
tion of, 846 

Francis, John Wakefield, 815, 828, 
874, 915, 916; description of the 
Hone Club, 376 

Franklin (alderman), 843 

Franklin, Benjamin, visit to Vol- 
taire, 224 

Franklin, John, 894 

Free-trade convention, Philadelphia, 
48 

Freedom of the city, 882 

Frelinghuysen, Theodore, 139, 649; 
elected Chancellor of New York 
University, 382; nominated for 
Vice-Presidency, 696 

French, The, manners, 221; as Sab- 
bath breakers, 223 

French opera. See Opera 

“Friends of Immediate Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States,” 
meeting called, 102 

Fulton (frigate), 15 

Funerals, President Harrison, 538; 
President Jackson, 734; Chan- 
cellor Kent, 830; John Quincy 
Adams, 844; John Jacob Astor, 
848; President Taylor, 900 

Furlong, Robert, suicide, 372 

Furniture, injured by journeymen, 
157; sales, 252 


Gadsby’s Hotel, 520, 522, 529, 542 

Gaines, Gen. and Mrs. Edmund 
Pendleton, lectures, 516 

Gallatin, Albert, 34, 120, 692, 721; 
writes on the Oregon question, 
757; death: life of, 872-874 

Galt, John, 13, 213, 396 

Gambling in stocks, 107, 111, 180, 
195 

Gardiner, David, 687, 708 
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Gardiner, Julia, marriage to Tyler, 
708 

Garland, fight with Bynum, 476 

Garrick, David, portrait by Rey- 
nolds, 317 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 172, 181 

Gas-light, 232, 302 

Gaston, William, 274 

Gebhard, 590, 659 

General Jackson (steamer), explo- 
sion of boiler, 43 

Genet, Edmund Charles, 135 

Geneva, visit to, 223 

George IV, King of England, death, 
26 

George Washington 
burned, 334 

Gerard, James W., 628, 689 

German Society, x; 344 

Germans, riots against, 451 

Ghent, negotiators of the Treaty of, 
844, 

Gibbes, Augusta, 781 

Gibbs, George, 394 

Giddings, Joshua Reed, 600; cen- 
sured for anti-slavery resolu- 
tions, 593 

Gilmore, Governor, 687, 688 

Gilmore, William, 699 

Gilpin and Hale, 472 

Giraffes, 336 

Girard, Stephen, 330 

Girard College, 330 

Glenham Company, 252 

Glenham textile mill, 3 

Glenn, Anthony, 31 

Glentworth, 505 

Globe, 455, 482 

Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, 12 

Goelet, Robert, 427 

Goetzberger, 571 

Gold, in California, 858, 860, 875. See 
also Specie 

Good Friday, 391 

Goodhue, Jonathan, 501 

Goodhue & Co., 111 

Gore, Christopher, 787 

Gough, John B., 746 

Gourand, Francois, 435 

Grace Church, 734, 754, 759 

Graham, attacks Bennett, 908 

Graham, David, 469 


(steamboat), 
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Granger, Adéle, 892 

Granger, Francis, 286, 532, 544, 814, 
866; nominated for Governor, 
26; resigns as  Postmaster- 
General, 561; explains opposition 
to Tyler, 563 

Graves, W. J., challenges Cilley, 
306; duel, 308; results, 309-311; 
attempt to expel from House, 
321; speech before the House, 
citation, 322 

Great Britain, boundary disputes, 
northeastern, 382, 387, 388, 399, 
391, 580, 594, 613, G16, 617, 629; 
Oregon, 688, 749, 751 755, 756, 
767, 770 

Great Britain (steamer), 743, 747 

Great panic, The. See Panic, 1837 

Great Western (steamboat ), 315, 
318, 324, 362, 388, 400, 407, 409, 
549, 743 

“Greek Slave,” 818 

Greeley, Horace, 823, 835, 855 

Green, Duff, 24, 85 

Greenhow, Robert, 590 

Greenough, Horatio, statue of Wash- 
ington, 556, 576, 694 

Greenwich Savings Bank tottering, 
254 

Griffin, George, 654 

Grinnell, Cornelius, 893 

Grinnell, Henry, 894 

Grinnell, Minturn & Co., 605, 644, 
678, 731, 825, 871 

Grinnell, Moses H., 457, 644, 663, 
678, 682, 696, 699, 789, 793, 802, 
850; nominated for Congress, 
505; mass meetings in favor of, 
506; defeated, 508 

Grinnell expedition to North Pole, 893 

Griswold, George, 832 

Grundy, Felix, 458 


Hackett, James H., 264, 384; buys 
Italian Opera House, 231 

Hadduck, Professor, 577 

Hall, Jonathan Prescott, 578, 767, 
831, 866 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, 375 

Hamilton, Alexander, Life of, by 
J. C. Hamilton, 106, 129; statue 
destroyed, 187 
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Hamilton, Alexander, Jr., 595 

Hamilton, James A., 500 

Hamilton, John C. “Life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” 106, 129 

Hamilton, Schuyler, 824 

Hamilton, Thomas, 29 

Hamlet, played by Kean, 52; by 
Vandenhoff, 276 

Harbor, boats in the, 709, 800 

Hard times, 106, 109, 228, 385, 401, 
405, 408, 410, 421, 423, 485. See 
also Panics; Money, scarcity of 

Harlem Railroad, ground broken, 
56; remonstrances against run- 
ning through streets, 87, 91, 656; 


celebrates laying of double 
track, 424 

Harper, James, 691 

Harper Brothers establishment 


burned, 604 

Harrisburg, Whig convention, 438; 
the town in 1847, 802 

Harrison, William Henry, nominated 
for Presidency, 438; campaign 
443, 444, 472, 478, 479, 485, 486, 
493, 499-502, 503, 504, 505; re- 
pudiates charge of Federalism, 
487; Boston mass meeting, 493- 
498; elections, 506-510, 511; re- 
ceived in Baltimore, 519; in 
Washington, 520; Van Buren’s 
dinner to, 527; description of, 
528, 529, 531; inauguration, 530; 
illness and death, 533-536; 
mourning for: last words, 536; 
funeral ceremonies, 538; anni- 
versary of death, 594 

“Harry of the West” (Clay), 287 

Hartford, visit to, 672 

Harvard College, 673 

Harvey, entertains Prescott, 760 

Harvey, John, 382, 387 

Havemeyer, Mayor, 733, 874 . 

Hawking, 599 

Hawks, Francis Lister, 388, 418, 639 

Hayne, Robert, elected governor of 
South Carolina, 85 

Healy, George P. A., 749, 760, 765 

Hedge family, Plymouth, 738 

Hell Gate, 716 

Henry Clay (packet), 731, 759, 762 
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Herald, 195, 289, 427, 618, 620, 631, 
649, 861, 877, 907; cited on death 
of Hone, vi; surveillance of, 
464; attacked by other papers, 
484; libel suit, 549, 585; char- 
acter of, 585; denounced by 
O’Connell, 668 

VHercule (ship), Prince de Join- 
ville entertains on, 334 

Heth, Joyce, 200 

Herschel, Sir John, 173 

Heyward, Edward, duel, 558 

Hibernian Society, 488 

Hicks, Lawrence & Co., failure, 251 

Higbie, Dr., 896 

Highwood, 605 

Historical Society. See New York 
Historical Society 

“History of the American Theater,” 
80 

“History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,’ 326 

Hoar, Samuel, in South Carolina, 
723 

Hobart, Bp. John Henry, 7; funeral, 
27 

Hobbie, 801 

Hoboken, 42, 46, 328 

Hoffman, Charles, 86 

Hoffman, Josiah Ogden, 241 

Hoffman, Ogden, 61, 283, 500, 526, 
640, 855 

Hogs, 787 

Hone, Catharine, 179, 217, 271, 415, 
672, 865 

Hone, Isaac, v, 255, 865 

Hone, John, v, 38, 86, 186, 194, 245, 
381, 450 

Hone, Judith, 715 

Hone, Margaret, 217, 466; trip to 
the West, 802-815 

Hone, Mary, xi, 38, 60, 415; pro- 
posal of marriage, 74; engaged 
to Jones Schermerhorn, 175; 
marriage, 81; birth of child, 101; 
Fanny Kemble’s description of, 
145; health, 178, 217, 223; sails 
for Havre, 179; resemblance to 
Ellen Tree, 231, 261; return to 
U. S., 278; death, 510; bust of, 
590 

Hone, Mary 2d, 753 
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Hone, Philip, biography,  iii-xvi; 
trips to Saratoga, 3, 74, 489, 
559; New England, 4, 30, 672, 
736-740, Washington, 20, 58, 
801-306, 454, France, 221-226, by 
canal boat, 554, 803, in New 
York State, 611; to the Far 
West, 801-815; financial affairs, 
104, 106-109, 115, 188, 194, 208, 
253, 268, 294, 378, 399, 315, 544, 
549, 656, 740-743, 751; speech 
on removal of bank deposits, 
115; preoccupation with politics, 
120; speech at Merchants’ Meet- 
ing, 140; insulted by Tammany 
ruffians, 141; house sold, 201; 
declines candidacy for mayor: 
buys lot, 205; rents house, 207; 


inventory of wine, 208; cor- 
nerstone of new house laid, 
216; dinner to Webster, 249; 


Athenaeum story of his cour- 
tesy, 269; moves into new 
house, 272, 276, 278; domestic 
happiness, 295; berated for mak- 
ing speech at Bowery Theater, 
348; interrogated by abolition- 
ists, 850; improvement in pri- 
vate affairs, 355; public testi- 
monial to his honesty and 
fidelity, 356; prominence in New 
York City: elected president of 
the American Exchange Bank, 
369; house demolished, 395; 
nominated for State Senate, 426; 
conflicting opinion about him, 
427; campaign, 428, 429; defeat, 
430; speech at Boston mass 
meeting, 496; insurance com- 
pany organized, 678, 680, 682, 
724; boyhood home demolished, 
703; finds old family papers: 
father’s rights as freeman, 715; 
crippled by great fire, 740-743, 
748; bust made, 775, 781; trib- 
ute, 783; old home converted 
into stores, 797; failing health, 
814, 816, 818, 822, 833, 874, 
880, 894, 896, 898, 910, 911, 915, 
916; anniversary of parents’ 
death, 854; appointed Naval Of- 
ficer for New York, 864; re- 
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ception by Taylor, 865; house 
in Cortlandt Street, 912; epi- 
taph, 917; poem, 918 

Hone, Mrs. Philip, xi; marriage, iv; 
illness, 894; death: funeral, 
895 

Hone, Philip, Jr., 174, 175, 345 

Hone, Robert, 201, 265, 637, 865, 910 

Hone, Smith and Hone, v 

Hone Club, 879, 385, 389, 517, 675, 

- 780, 897; organized, 348; Dr. 

Francis’ description of, 376; aids 
insurance company, 680; Web- 
ster’s portrait, 749, 760, 765 

Honesdale, business at, 554, 612 

Hopkins, Major, 443 

Hopkinson, Francis L., 580 

Horn (singer), 589 

Horse races, 42, 101, 126, 600, 731; 
in Paris, 222 

“Horse-Shoe Robinson,” 178 

Hosack, Dr., death, 193, 194; estate 
sold, 483 

Hosken, Captain, 388, 400, 743 

Hotels. See American Hotel; Astor 
House; Emmerson’s’ Tavern; 
Gadsby’s Hotel; Marine Pavil- 
ion; United States Hotel 

Hottinger and Co., 541 

House of Refuge, The, 398 

Houses, decoration and furniture of 
the Ray house, 111; residences 
converted into stores, 202, 797; 
Hone’s father’s home, 703 


’ Howland, Gardner G., 402 


Howland, Samuel G., 79, 678, 682 

Howland & Aspinwall, 760 

Hoyt, Goold, 613 

Hudson River steamboat lines, com- 
petition, 138-139; cost of travel, 
475; rapidity, 665 

Hughes, Ball, 187 

Hughes, Christopher, 477, 875 

Hughes, Bp. John, 659, 794, 831; 
supports movement for Cath- 
olic schools, 569, 571; house as- 
saulted, 596 

Hull, Isaac, 647 

Hungarian revolution, sympathy for, 
874 

Hunt, Jesse, 170 

Hunt, Washington, 907, 909 
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Hunter, Robert, 443 
Huskisson, William, 29 
Hyde Park sold, 483 
Hydrophobia scare, 45 
Hyer, Tom, 861 


Illinois, project for railroad in, 55 

Immigrants, poverty, 785; cholera 
scourged, 871, 872; prolific, 884 

Immigration to U. S., 209; and Can- 
ada, 78 

Inauguration, ceremonies, of Jack- 
son, 88; of Harrison, 530; ball, 
of Taylor, 865 

Indemnity bill, 150 

Independence Day. See Fourth of 
July 

Independent treasury bill. See Sub- 
treasury bill 

“Indian tribes of North America, 
The,” 250 

Indians, Red Jacket, 13; Sacs and 
Foxes in Illinois, 67; Black 
Hawk, 67, 97, 280; Seminoles, 
196; in New York, 279; Catlin’s 
collection of paintings, etc., 290, 
434; death of Osceola, 300; in 
literature and art, 385; blood- 
hounds imported to hunt, 483 

Industrial arts exhibition, 28 

Infidels, 461 

Inflammatory publications. 
Abolition publications 

Ingersoll, Charles J., 868, 750, 793, 
914 

Insurance companies bankrupt, 188, 
192; refuse to insure, 461; 
ruined or crippled, 740-748. See 
also American Mutual Insurance 
Company 

“Invincible Fantasticals,” 52 

Treland, famine, 783; relief meas- 
ures, 788-790, 792, 793; gift of 
Corcoran and Riggs, 800 

Irish, The, riots of, 122, 336, 596; 
make run upon bank, 189; igno- 
rance of, 190; Hone’s contempt 
for, 327; repealers addressed by 
Seward: honor Tyler, 660; ad- 
dressed by Tryler’s son, 662; 
meeting in New York, 671; in 
Ireland, 676; attacked in Phila- 


See 


INDEX 


delphia, 700, 709; in New York 
aid Irish relief fund, 794 

“Trish Ambassador, The,” 
Park Theater, 98 

Iron Steamboats. See Steamboats 

Irving, Washington, 386, 773; return 
to U. S., 62, 63; determination to 
write at leisure, 86; personality, 
89, 90; “The Crayon Miscellany,” 
155, 180; “Astoria,” 228; home 
at Sunnyside, 422; friendship 
for Henry Brevoort, 465; trip 
on canal, 554; illness, 555; ap- 
pointed Minister to Spain, 585; 
presides at Dickens dinner, 589; 
lionized, 591; chooses secretary: 
expresses appreciation of honors, 
595 

Iselin, Isaac, 580 

Italian opera. See Opera; Opera 
house 

Ithaca, N. Y., 612 


at the 


Jackson, Andrew, 264, 425, 519, 686; 
nominated, 6; dinner in honor 
of election, 10; loss of popular- 
ity, 238; stand on Calhoun- 
Crawford controversy, 36; mes- 
sage brought to New York, 53; 
hold upon people: triumph over 
Clay: veto of bill to renew char- 
ter of Bank of the U. S., 82; 
Hone’s opinion of, 83; procla- 
mation to nullifiers of South 
Carolina: Hone’s approval, 84; 
inauguration, 88; feeble appear- 
ance, 89; obtains passage of 
“Force Bill,’ 94; tour of the 
North, 94-97; personality, 96; 
hostility to Biddle and the 
Bank of the U. S.: New Eng- 
land tour interrupted, 100; ve- 
toes recharter of Bank of the 
U. S., 101; message, 105; re- 
moval of public funds from 
Bank of the U. S. causes finan- 
cial distress, 106; resolutions 
censuring, introduced by Clay, 
109; animosity toward Clay, 
110; delegates to protest re- 
moval of bank deposits dis- 
missed, 114; renominates. re- 
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jected directors of Bank of the 
U. S., 118; meetings held to op- 
pose, 119; boat passengers de- 
mand removal of flag, 127; cen- 
sured by Senate for handling 
of public funds, 129; message, 
1834, 143; recommends reprisals 
on French property: use of 
spoils system, 149; foiled in 
matter of Bank of the U. S., 
198; vote of censure expunged 
from Congressional Record, 239; 
calls Calhoun to account for re- 
marks regarding removal of 
bank deposits, 242; end of ad- 
ministration, 244; “specie cir- 
cular,” 246; Sub-treasury bill, 
299; duel with Dickinson, 312; 
appointment of unscrupulous 
persons to office, 356, 357; Battle 
of New Orleans leads to Presi- 
dency, 452; reply to Clay, 492; 
death, 732; funeral, 734 

Jackson Lodge, 797 

Jackson party, disaffection of Cour- 
ier and Enquirer to, 72, 82; 
wins New York State elections, 
142 

Jails. See Prisons 

Jamaica Railroad. See Brooklyn and 
Jamaica Railroad 

James Monroe (ship), 670 

James, S. P. R., visits America, 898 

Jameson, Mrs. Anna Brownell Mur- 
phy, 386, 445 

Jay, John, death, 13; “The Life of 
John Jay,” 568 

Jay, John, 776 

Jay, Peter Augustus, 65, 258, 618, 
619; death: character, 647 

Jay, William, 349; “The Life of 
John Jay,” 568 

Jefferson, Joseph, death, 72 

Jenkinson, Robert Banks, 651 

Jews in America, 34 

Jim Crow, 270, 271 

Johnson, Reverdy, 699, 723 

Johnson, Mrs. Reverdy, 531 

Johnson, Richard M., 676; nomi- 
nated for Vice-Presidency, 160; 
received in N. Y., 488 

Johnson, William Cost, 456 
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Joinville, Prince de, entertainments, 
334; honored in New York, 565, 
575 

Jones, Bishop, 821 

Jones, Chief Justice, 583, 830 

Jones, David S., 689 

Jones, Jacob, 890 

Joseph, I. and L., failure, 248 

Jqurnal, See Evening Journal 

Journal of Commerce, 212, 
poem on Boz mania, 583 

Journeymen carpenters’ strike, 1833, 
94 

Journeymen tailors, convicted of 
unionizing, 211; fined, 212 

Jumel, Mme. Stephen, 98 

Juries, acquittals by, 331 


502; 


Kean, Charles, 421, 674, 746; first 
American appearance, 27; as 
Hamlet, 52; estimate of, 422; 
in “Lady of Lyons,” 476; mar- 
riage, 527; produces “Richard 
the III,” 752 

Kean, Mrs. Charles. See Tree, Ellen 

Kearny, Stephen, 766, 774 

Kemble, Charles, 74; personality as 
an actor, 77, 78; return to Park 
Theater, 104, 180; in Washing- 
ton, 116 

Kemble, Fanny, 74, 136; personality, 
76, 79; as an aetress, 77, 78; 
return to Park Theater, 104; in 
Washington, 116; engagement to 
Pierce Butler, 130; publishes 
her American “Journal,” 144; 
first meeting with Hone after 
publication, 339; Shakespearean 
readings, 863 

Kendall, Amos, 171, 482; appointed 
Postmaster-General, 158 

Kennedy, John P., 103, 522, 714, 742, 
890, 898; ‘“Horse-Shoe Robin- 
son,” 178; “Rob of the Bowl,” 406 

Kent, James (Chancellor), 1, 8, 54, 
666, 757, 788; “Commentaries on 
an American Law,” 39; charac- 
ter, 380; cottage home in New 
Jersey, 419; profits from sale 
of the “Commentaries,” 645; 
Hone’s affection for, 646; at 
eighty, 664; humor, 704; dress, 
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728; illness, 818, 827; death, 828; 
funeral: demonstrations of pub- 
lic respect, 830 

Kent, William, 300, 579, 585,'854 

Kent Club, 300, 395 

Kentucky, convicts abolitionists, 727; 
in 1847, 806-808 

Keokuk (Indian chief), 280 

Key, Francis Scott, 648 

Kinderhook, Van Buren’s visit to, 
404 

“Kinderhook roarer.” 
poel, Aaron, 

King, Governor, 597; stand against 
Dorr’s Rebellion, 603, 606 

King, Charles, 289, 726, 734, 802; 
protests against appointment of 
Noah, 543; elected President of 
Columbia College, 877 

King, David, 912 

King, James G., 152, 314, 507, 783; 
and Mrs. James G., give break- 
fast for Dickens: home of, €05; 
entertain at Highwood, 617, 673 

King, John A., 93, 355 

Kingsland, Ambrose C., 906, 908 

Kingsland, D. and A., 834 

Kip, Rev. (of Albany), 47 

Kirk, George, 776 

Knickerbocker, 86 

Knickerbocker Society organized, 
founders, 148 

Knoop (musician), 573 

Know Nothing Party. See Native 
Americans 

Knowles, James Sheridan, 137; at 
the Park Theater, 138; benefit 
given, 154 

Knox, Dr., 392 

Kock, Charles Paul de, novels, 542 


See Vander- 


Labor, 
high cost of, 1836, 229 

Labor troubles. See Strikes 

Laboring classes, 281; withdraw de- 
posits from banks, 254 

“Lady of Lyons,” played by Kean, 
476; by Macready, 674 

Lafayette, 28; dinner given by 
Americans in Paris to, 35; 
death: obsequies, 132; Adams’ 
eulogy, 147 
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Lafayette Theater burned, 12 

Lancaster, Joseph, 351 

Lancasterian system of education, 
351 R 

Land, for custom-house and post- 
office, 92; speculation, Long Is- 
land, 147. See Real Estate 

Langdon, buys Hosack estate, 483 

Latrobe, Charles Joseph, 386 

Law and order, tendency toward 
contempt for, 168 

Lawrence, Abbott, 735 

Lawrence, Cornelius W., nominated 
for Mayor, 120; elected, 124; ar- 
rival in New York, 127; re- 
nominated, 153; annoyed by 
New Year callers, 235; ap- 
pointed collector of the port, 
731 

Lawrence, John L., 551 

Leavitt, George H., xiii 

Leconte, attacks Webb, 817 

Lectures, effect on theaters, 515, 522; 
popularity of, 516, 572 

Lee, Gideon, 184 

Legaré, Hugh S., 662 

Leggett, 337 

Leggett, William, 240, 399 

Leigh, Benjamins Watkins, 695 

Lenox, James, loan to Columbia Col- 
lege, 230 

Lenox, Robert, 443 

Le Roy, Herman, 533 

Leroy, William, 863 

Levee at the White House, 591 

Lewis, Morgan, 34, 56, 837, 394, 
515, 689 

Lewistown, books by Capt. Maryat 
burned in, 323 

Lexington (steamboat), burned, 453 

Libels, 275 

Liberator, The, 177 

Liberty poles raised by 
140 

Library, of Hone, xiii; Hone cata- 
logues and classifies his, 291 

Libraries. See Astor Library; Mer- 
cantile Library 

Licentiousness of the press, 240, 275, 
518, 667, 669 

Lilly (prize fighter), 620; trial of, 
636; escape, 637 


Whigs, 
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Lind, Jenny, recieved in New York, 
901; popularity, 903; earnings: 
generosity, 904; day concert, 
908; compliment to Mrs. Web- 
ster, 909 

Literature, American, 351; contem- 
porary, 194, 385, 468 

Liverpool, Earl of. See Jenkinson 

Liverpool, dinner at the Town Hall, 


218 
Liverpool packets, sold, 111; over- 
due, 112 


Liverpool (ship), 651 

Liverpool (steamboat), 362 

Liverpool and Manchester Railroad 
opened, 28 

Living. See Cost of living. 

Livingston, Edward, Jackson’s proc- 
lamation attributed to, 84; re- 
turns from France, 162 

Livingston, Peter R., 784 

Locke, Richard Adams, 
Hoax,” 173 

Lockhart, John Gibson, “Life of Sir 
Walter Scott,” 262, 341 

Lockport, N. Y., 165 

Loco-focos, origin of name, 184; in 
possession of Tammany Hall, 
284; congressmen, 347; clash 
with Whigs in Harrisburg, 366- 
868; tribute to Crittenden, 524; 
triumph at elections, 572; win 
New York elections, 1843, 655; 
mass meeting, 712; procession, 
718. See also Democrats 

Locomotive, steam, first seen in New 
York, 14 

Log cabin campaign. See Harrison, 
William Henry 

London, visit to, 219 

“London Assurance” produced, 567 

Long Island, fish and game on, 40; 
land speculation, 147 

Long Island Railroad, commenced, 
207; opened, 709 

Long Island Sound, crossed on foot, 
198 

Longfellow, 
226 

Longworth, Nicholas, 806 

Longworth’s Directory, 421 

Lord, Daniel, Jr., 426 


“Moon 


William Wadsworth, 
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Lorillard, Jacob, 343 

Lorillard, Peter, 657 

“Lorillard’s Snuff and Tobacco,” 
657 

Lotteries prohibited, 112 

Lottery for Irish fund, 793 

Louis Napoleon, Prince, comes to 
America, 237; returns to Eu- 
rope, 266 

Lovejoy, Elijah P., killed by mob, 
285 

Lover, Samuel, 639; reaches Amer- 
ica, 771; Irish entertainment, 
TT4, 775 

Low, Cornelius, 871 

Lucky, James N., 797, 912 

Ludlow, Thomas W., 550, 735 

Ludlow, Mrs. Thomas W., 463 

Lundy, Benjamin, 172 

Lyceum. See Lectures 

Lydig, David, 402, 485 

Lynch, Dominick, 273 

Lynch, Henry, 195, 549, 585 

Lynch’s law, 167 

Lytton, Edward George, Earl Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, “Eugene Aram,” 56 


Mackenzie, Alexander Slidell, exe- 
cutes mutineers, 639; trial, 640, 
641, 644, 649; court-martial, 649, 
653; acquittal, 654; congratula- 
tions and aid, 655 

Mackenzie, William L., 402 

Macomb, Alexander, 549 

Macready, William Charles, 671, 
674, 683; benefit, 705; picnic for, 
706; last appearance, 715; reap- 


pearance, 860; riots against, 
866-869; enmity of Forrest, 869- 
870 


Madeleine, Church of the, 221 

Madison, Dolly, 591 

Madison, James, death, 216 

Madisonian (newspaper), 651 

Magdalen Society report upon the 
social evil, 45 

Mail stage robbed, 128 

Mails, foreign, contract for, 318, 389; 
quantity, 471; steamers carry- 
ing, 485, 832; Post office depart- 
ment sends agent to Europe, 801 

Malhoit, Modeste, 12 
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Manchester (brig), ashore, 57 

Manhattan Bank, to pay notes of 
Safety Fund banks, 255; de- 
frauded, 465, 467 a 

Manners and customs of Americans. 
See Americans 

Manny, Catherine, 418 

Marcy, William L., 96, 139; recom- 
mendation to protect fund 
banks, 119; elected governor, 
142; insists upon neutrality of 
border counties, 352 

Marine Pavilion, Rockaway, 93, 130, 
173, 816, 853; amusements, 167; 
sold, 209 

Marketing, cost of, 1837, 243 

Markets, Boston, 4; Center Market, 
New York, 379 

Marryat, Capt. Frederick, 260, 264; 
incites rage of Americans: books 
burned, 323; returns to London, 
359; estimate of, 360; “A Diary 
in America,” 445-447 

Marshall, John, 163 

Marshall, Thomas, 600, 606; duel 
with Webb, 608 

Marshfield, visits to, 735-740, 770 

Martineau, Harriet, 206 

Marvel, Ik, “Reveries of a Bach- 
elor,” 913 

Maryland Historical Society, $90 

Masked balls. See Balls 

Masonic Hall, meeting to disapprove 
removal of bank deposits, 119; 
Whig jubilee, 286 

Mass meetings, Harrison campaign, 
493-498, 499-502, 504 

Massachusetts, legislature nominates 
Webster for Presidency, 205; 
Whig victory in 1837, 284; 
in 1844, 720; attempts test of 
South Carolina statute, 723 

“Massaniello” produced, 57 

Matteawan Company, textile mills, 
8, 130, 252, 268, 711, 736, 768, 
852 

Matthew, Father, 871 

Matthews, Charles, 138; death, 166 

Matthews, James M., 34, 78, 345 

Mauran, O., 231 

Mayor of New York, proposal to 
elect, by popular vote, 19 
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McCoskey, Bp., 759, 765, $21 

McCoy (prize fighter), 620, 636 

McKenny, T. L., “The Indian Tribes 
of North America,” xiii; 250, 
385 

McLane, Louis, 94, 95, 204 

McLean, Hugh, 317 

McLeod, Alexander, trial of, 537, 
569 

McNeill, William Gibbs, 607 

MacNevin, Dr., 122 

McVickar, John, 380, 613 

Meat, cost of, 208 

Medals, Hone's 
xiv 

Mercantile committee appointed to 
remonstrate against continuance 
of specie circular, 254, 255; Van 
Buren refuses to consider de 
mand, 281 

Mercantile Library, x, 29, 781, 783, 
$34 

Mercantile Library Association, Bos- 
ton, oration, 672, 673 

Mercantile Library Association, New 
York, lecture, 514 

Merchants’ Exchange, destroyed by 
fire, 187; subscription for new 
building, 201; new building, 573, 
611 

Merchants’ Exchange Company, 
574 

Merchants’ meeting, Hone applaud- 
ed, 139 

Meredith, 153 

Meredith, John, 592 

Meredith, Jonathan, 766, 897 

“Messiah” performed, 183 

Mexican War, 691, 701, 759, $8; 
first fatalities, 762; war de 
clared, 763; bill to raise troops 
and money, 764; victories, 764, 
766, 778, 799; Scott joins army, 
779; three-million dollar bill, 
790, 793; Buena Vista, 794: 
celebrated in N. Y.. 798: battle 
of Mexico, $19, $22: West Point 
boys in battles, $20, 824; Web- 
ster’s thrust at Polk, $20; treaty 
of peace, $42, S46 

“Mexico, Life in.” 691 

Mexico, rumors of war with, 205 


collection of, 
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Mexico (bark), wrecked, 236; mon- 
ument, 513 

Militia system ridiculed in parade, 
52 

Milk for N. Y. market, 711 

Milwaukee in 1847, 811 

Minstrels, 710; Jim Crow, 270, 271, 
277 

Minturn, R. B., 488 

Mirror, 86, 105 

Mississippi bars 
ture, 177 

Mississippi River, 808, 809 

Missouri, Miss (actress), 334 

Mitchill, Samuel Latham, 46 

Mittenberger, Gen., 170 

Mob riots. See Riots 

Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, 47, 
215; price of stock, 114, 253 

Money, scarcity of, 104, 106, 228, 
614; price of, 231, 234, 251; sent 
to Europe, 269. See also Pros- 
perity ; Specie 

Monroe, James, 32; death, 43 

Montez, Pero, 429 

Montgomery, James, 918 

Montreal, cholera in, 65; visit to, 101 

“Moon Hoax,” 173 

Moore, Clement C., 590 

Moore, Nathaniel P., 613, 619 

Moore, Thomas, 24 

Morehead, Senator, 526 

Morning Chronicle (London), 616 

Morpeth, Lord, honored in New 
York, 575 

Morris (Commander), 458 

Morris, Lieutenant, 824 

Morris, George P., 86, 625 

Morris, Robert H., 533, 540, elected 
mayor, 596; renominated, 654; 
reélected, 655 

Morris Canal, price of stock, 259 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 42, 390; as 
painter, 92; exhibits working 
model of telegraph, 345 

Moselle (steamboat), explosion on, 
820 

“Mother Carey’s chickens,” 339 

Mount, William S., 390 

Mowatt, Mrs. Anna Cora, 574 

Murat, Prince Charles Napoleon 
Achille, death, 797 


seditious litera- 
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Murder trials, R. R. Robinson, 210; 
213, 214; Wilson, 332; of pirates, 
395; Ezra C. White, 434, 544; 
John Smock, 484; Alexander 
McLeod, 537, 564; Samuel Colt, 
579, 634; of Lilly, 636. See also 
Trials 

Murders, 32, 206, 554, 566, 878, 890; 
frequency of, 434 

Murphy’s omnibus stables burned, 
857 

Murray, Charles Augustus, “Travels 
in North America,” 445 

Murray Hill, ground broken for 
Harlem Railroad, 56 

Murray Hill reservoir. See Water- 
works 


Names in city directory, 421 

Napoleon III. See Louis Napoleon 

Nathan, Lucas, failure, 111 

National Academy of Design, 23, 
92, 775, 891; artists’ supper, 390 

National Anti-Slavery Convention, 
1833, 172 

National Bank, 546; advocated by 
Clay, 546, 550, 551; opposed by 
Tyler, 550; bill passed, 551; 
vetoed, 552; Sargent’s measure, 
555; new bill passed, 558; ve- 
toed, 560; Tyler’s plan, 577 

National character. See Americans 

National debt, 1833, 105 

National Intelligencer, 455 

National Opera House, 503 

National Republicans. See Whigs 

National Theater, 265, 272, 516; 
Vandenhoff’s appearance, 276; 
burned, 423; closed 432; de- 
stroyed by fire, 544 

Native Americans, 179, 691, 700, 719 

Naval Officer for the District of 
New York, Hone’s appointment 
and duties, 864; application for 
office, 865, 866 

Naval Island affair, 296, 298 

Negro minstrels, 710; Jim Crow, 
270, 271, 277 

Negro riots in Boston, 912, 913 

Negroes, property of, destroyed by 
rioters, 135; revolt on the Armi- 


stad, 420; arrest of owners, 429; 
demonstration over freed slave, 
T76 

New Bedford, 740 

New England Anti-Slavery Society, 
172 

New Eneland Institution for the 
Blind, 98 

New England Society, 577, 681, $31 

New England tour in 1834, 30; in 
1843, 672; in 1845, 736-740 

New Haven, Conn. mass meeting 
for Harrison, 504 

New Jersey, Democratic victory, 
1834, 189 

New Mexico, annexation proclaimed, 
774; admitted as a territory, 
9038 

New Orleans, battle of, and Jack- 
son, 452 

New Werld (steamboat), 882 

New Year's day, disorderly crowds 
visit mayor, 235; customs, 295, 
450, 643, 682 

New York City, convention to alter 
charter of, 14; prosperity in 
1831, 41; prostitution, 45; filth 
of, 66; cholera, 68-72; parties 
compared with those in Wash- 
ington, 88; Jackson's visit, 94- 
97; Clay's reception, 102; pros- 
perity, 112, 154; meetings to 
protest removal of bank de- 
posits, 114; mayoralty elec- 
tion, IS34, 121; Lawrence 
elected, 124; riots (See Riots); 
patrols for protection against 
fire, ISS (See also Fires); 
changes and growth, 202, 394, 
610, 721, 725, T30, TS4, T9T, S96; 
precarious condition of banks, 
254-258 (See also Banks; Pan- 
ies); business revival and re- 
vulsion, 329 (See also Business 
conditions; Strikes; Wages); 
political situation, 1840, 469, 472, 
473; divided into election dis- 
tricts, 507; mourning for Harri- 
sen, 536; funeral ceremonies, 
538; reception of Dickens, 581, 
582-584, 586-590; farewell trip, 
605; meetings to encourage 


oa 
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Dorr’s rebellion, 598, 602; hon- 
ors Webster, 627; Clay-Polk 
campaign, 718; purchase of 
Manhattan from Indians: pres- 
ent land values, 721 (See also 
Real estate); poverty and 
wealth, 785 (See also Cost of 
living); honors Capt. Cook, 882 

New York State election, 1834, 140; 
Whigs defeated, 141; growth of 
up-State cities, 160; precarious 
condition of stocks, 254; election, 
1837, won by Whigs, 284; Demo- 
cratic Governors for forty 
years, 352; registry bill, 470, 
471; elections under new system, 
472; political situation, 1840, 
470, 474 

New York and Erie Railroad, loan 
declined, 152; opening of, 
564 

New York and Harlem Railroad 
Company stock sold, 45 

New York Historical Society, 5, 8, 
61; new quarters, 275; cele- 
brates Washingten inaugura- 
tion anniversary, 391; lectures, 
573; 40th anniversary, 720; 
meeting in memory of Jackson, 
733 

New York Hospital, x 

New York University, birth of, 19; 
officers elected, 34; first public 
meeting, chancellor and profes- 
sors installed, 78; troubles, 345 

“New York’s favorite son.” See Van 
Buren 

Newcomb, Colin G., defrauds Man- 
hattan Bank, 465 

Newport, entertainment of the 
Prince de Joinville at, 334 

Newspapers, American, licentious- 
ness of the press, 240, 275, 518, 
667, 669; Sunday, 335; surveil- 
lance of, 464; Dickens’s criti- 
cism of, 631, 632; send expresses 
for news, 756. See also Ameri- 
can; Commercial Advertiser; 
Courier and Enquirer; Daily 
Advertiser; Daily Whig; Day 
Book; Enquirer; Evening Jour- 
nal; Evening Post; Globe; Her- 
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ald; Journal 
Knickerbocker; 
National Intelligencer; Plain 
Dealer; Polyanthus; Press; 
Standard; Star; Sun; Tribune; 
Truth Teller 

Newspapers, British, attack our 
character, 646, and our institu- 
tions, 649. See also Morning 
Chronicle 

Newton, Stuart, 119 

Niblo, Martha, 912 

Niblo, William, 912 

Niblo’s, dinner to celebrate Catholic 
emancipation, 15; dinner for 
Jackson’s reception on _ the 
North America, 95; Webster’s 
speech at, 247; vaudeville, 271; 
Whig dinner, 286; French opera, 
657, 662; burned, 772 

Nicol, Edward, 642 

Nicolson, John, 35 

Niles, Hezekiah, 387 

Niles, John M., 482 

Niles’ Register, 387 

Noah, Mordecai Manasseh, 3, 72; 
appointed judge, 543; libel 
against, 549, 585 

North America (schooner), lost, 57 

North America (steamer), recep- 
tion to President Jackson, 94 

North River. See Hudson River 

Northeastern boundary dispute, 382, 
887, 388, 389, 391, 580, 594, 613, 
616, 617, 629 

Nott, Dr., invents machinery for 
propelling boats by coal, 214 

Novels, contemporary, 194, 468 

Novelty (steamboat), excursion in 
the, 214 

Novelty Works, 883 

Nullification ordinance, 94. See also 
South Carolina; Tariff 

Nullifiers, anti-Federal, 448 


of Commerce; 
Madisonian ; 


Observer (weekly paper), destroyed 


by mob, 285 
O’Connell, Daniel, 660; rebuffs 
James Gordon Bennett, 668; 


arrest: abuses U. S., 676 
O’Conor, Charles, 490, 571 
Ogden, Aaron, 390 
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Ogden, Abraham, 153 

Ogden, David B., 395 

Ogden, James D. P., 627 

Cgden, Sarah, 427 

Ohio stocks, precarious condition of, 
254 

Old age, 757 

Old Hickory. See Jackson, Andrew 

OLZ Tronsides (frigate), 130, 151 

Ole Bull. See Bull, Ole 

Oliver, Robert, 148 

Olympic Theater, 731 

Onderdonk, Bp. of Pa., conduct, 
723 

Onderdonk, Benjamin T., Bp., 153; 
election to diocese of N. Y., 29; 
conduct, 723; conviction, 725 

Opera, 79; Italian, 128, 731, 784, 836; 
French, 657, 662 

Opera company, Italian, arrives dur- 
ing cholera scare, 71 

Opera house, under construction, 99; 
Hone’s interest in, 101; opening, 
103; decorations, 104; failure: 
cost of boxes, 183; sold, 231; 
National Opera House, 503; new 
Italian, 836 

Oregon, boundary dispute, 688, 749, 
751, 755, 156, 167, 770 

Osceola, Indian, death of, 300 

Otis, Harrison Gray, 153, 494, 672, 
749; death, 855 


Packets. See Boats 

Paff, Michael, 331 

Paine, Thomas, 461, 711 

Paintings, restoration of, 331 

Pakenham, Sir Richard, 755, 767 

Palmo’s Theater, 731 

Panics, 1833, 106; 1837 (The Great 
Panic), 234-262; causes leading 
to, 199, 228, 246; panic in Eng- 
land, 250; furniture sales, 252; 
British Government comes to re- 
lief, 254; bank troubles, 254- 
257; crisis, 257-260; dearth of 
business, 262; results, 281; Great 
Britain’s part in hastening and 
alleviating, 314; 1839, 385; 1841, 
517-519, 521, 527, 540. See also 
Business conditions 

Parades to celebrate new revolution 
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in France, 30; opening of Croton 
Waterworks, 624 

Paris wsit, 221 

Park Theater, riot, x; Frances 
Wright, 10; Kean, 27, 52; riots, 
48: Charles and Fanny Kemble, 
74, 104; Wallack, 13, 75; Tyrone 
Power, $8; opposition io 
the Theater, 105: remodelled: 
Knowles appearance, 138: bene- 
Git to Knowles, 154; Ellen Tree, 
231; 3 i Clifton, 271; For- 

rest, 274; Mme. Carradori Alien 
276; earnings through Fanny 

mas 484; burned, 860 

Parkman, Dr. murdered by Dr. 
Webster, 390 

Parkman, Sammel, 878 

Parliament, prorogation of, 219 

Parties, In Washingion and New 
York compared, S88: at Mr. 
Rays, 110; at Mrs. Brevoorts, 
373 

P2ich, Sam, 17 

Paterson, New Jersey, in 1832, 62 

Paterson Railroad Company stock 
sold, 45 

Patierson, William, 148 

Pation, resolution in regard io slav- 
ery petitions, 293 

Paulding, James K., 604 

Paulding, William, house of, 550 

Payne, Daniel C_, 566 

Peabody & Co. 586 

“Peacemaker, The.” explodes, 687; 
inmasted, 685 

Pear tree, Simyvesani’s, 333, 849 

Peel, Roberi, 757, 770 


of stocks, 254: =—_ troubles, 
366; Buckshot Wer, 368 

Pennsylvania Avenue, 528 

Pennsylvania Canal, 808 

Perdreiti, Mme. 79 

Periodicals. See Knickerbocker: Mur- 
ror; Newspapers; Niles’ Reg- 
ister 

Pennsylvania Hall, Philadelphia, de- 
stroyed by mob, 227 

Perkins, Thomas H. 672: endow- 
ment to New England Insii- 
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tution for the Blind, 6&5 
Perkins collection of paintings, 359 
Perry, Caroline Slidell, marriage, 

Si7 
Perth Amboy, Sete tes te Jackson, 

95 


Pet Banks, 107, 109, 255 

Petition, right of, 293; lost, 456; 
contests over, 547, 581, 582: won, 
722 

Philadelphia, collection of paintings 
in, 23; free trade convention, 48; 
city, in 1832, 60, in 1842, 592: 
cholera epidemic, 72: celebrates 
Whig victory, 125; riots, 136, 
327, G14, 700, 709: National 
Anti-Slavery Convention, 1833, 
172; sends firemen to relief of 
N. Y¥. 191; buys picture by 
West, 207; specie paymenis sus- 
pended, 259, resumed, 341. (See 
also Banks of Phila); Fair- 
mount waterworks: Girard Col 
lege, 330; office of collector, 620: 
dinner io Webster, 780: conven- 
tion of Whig party. 850 

Philadelphia and Baltimore Rail- 
road, 302 

Phoenix, J. Phillips, 469, 473, 532, 
596, S02 

Pickens, Francis Wilkinson, report 
in the McLeod case, 538 

Pierce, Duiee J., 596, 602 

Pigeons, flight of wild, 181 

Pilgrim heirlooms, 738 

Pilot system in New York, 229, 237 

Pipe laid across East River, 748 

Pirates, trial of, 395 

Pittsburgh in 1847, 805 

Pinus TX, Pope, toast to, 831 

Plain Dealer (newspaper), 240, 399 

Pleasanis, John Hampden, 758 

Plowing match, 672 

Plymouth, trips to, 738, 771 

Poe, Edgar Allan, original of “The 
Mystery of Marie Roget,” 554, 
566 

Politeness, Athenaeum story of 
Hone’s, 269 

Political parties, See American 
party; Caueus party; Demo- 
crats; Native Americans; Whigs 
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Polk, James K., 114, 791, 802, 880; 
candidate for Vice-Presidency, 
479; nominated for Presidency, 
704; Clay-Polk contest, 712, 714, 
717-720; elected, 719; inaugura- 
tion, 727; address, 728; removes 
political opponents, 731; Oregon 
policy, 749, 751, 755; war with 
Mexico, 763, 778, 821, 842; 
signs tariff bill: vetoes rivers 
and harbors bill, 769; death, 871 

Polyanthus, 502 

Poor, sympathy with, 12; 
measures, 35 

Portage railroad, 804 

Porter, the Kentucky giant, 808 

Post. See Evening Post 

Post office, land for, 92; building 
for: controversy over location, 
197 

Post office department sends agent 
and steamer to Europe, 801 

Postmastership, N. Y., Hone hopes 
for appointment to, 532, 544, 
564; Tyler’s policy, 544, 564 

Potts, Dr., 692 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., regatta, 423 

Poverty, in Europe, 784; in N. Y., 785 

Power, Tyrone, first appearance at 
the Park Theater, 98, 138; re- 
turn to England, 363; reappear- 
ance: art of, 492 

Powers, Hiram, 775, 818 

Prayer (poem), 917 

Prentiss, introduces bill to prevent 
duelling, 309 

Prescott, William Hickling, “His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
826, 351; estimates of the man 
and his work, 567, 597, 599, 603; 
“Conquest of Mexico,” 666, 681, 
684; in Boston home, 749, 760; 
dinners to: “Conquest of Peru,” 
796, 816, 817; earnings, 796, 860; 
honored in England, 905 

Preservation of the union. 
Union 

President, power of removal and ap- 
pointment, 22 

Presidential campaigns. See Jack- 
son; Van Buren; Harrison; 
Polk; Taylor 


relief 


See 
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Press. See Newspapers 

Preston, William Campbell, 457, 
459, 460; eulogizes Crittenden, 
524; describes Clay, 532 

Preston, Mrs, William Campbell, 459 

Price, 289 

Price, Thompson, 570 

Price, William M., default of, 365 

Prices. See Cost of living 

Prince Albert (packet), 678, 679, 680 

Princeton (frigate) disaster, 687, 688 

Printer, government, 455, 458 

Prisons, city, 1, 14; old jail trans- 
formed into city records offices, 
100 

Prize fighting, 619, 636, 861 

Profits, of authors and publishers, 
385, 567, 645, 796, 860, 912; of 
Fanny Ellsler, 484; of Tom 
Thumb, 795; of Fanny Kemble, 
863; of Jenny Lind, 901, 903, 
904 

Prohibition. See Temperance 

Prosperity of New York City and 
U. S., 41, 112, 154 

Prostitution in New York City, 45 

Protection. See Tariff 

Providence, in 1828, 5 

Pugh, 55 

Pulaski (steamboat), burned, 334 

Purcell, Bp. John Baptist, 659 

Puseyism, 665 


Quebec, cholera in, 65; visit to, 101 
Queen of the West (packet), 670 
Queenstown Heights monument, 475 
Quincy, Josiah, 673 

Quincy, Josiah, Jr., 750 


Race riots. See Riots 

Races, 42, 101, 126, 222, 156, 423, 
600, 731, 768, 801 

Racket Court, 757, 773, 842 

Radcliffe, Ann Ward, “Romance of 
the Forest,” 194 

Railroad accidents, 215, 656, 700, 
825 

Railroads, project for, in Illinois, 
55; fall in stocks, 106; speed, 
302, 545, 558, 709, 714, 756; 


from Boston to Albany, 559, 
578; from Hartford to Spring- 
field, 672; operated by inclined 
planes, 804; from Vermont to 
the Atlantic, 898. See also Balti- 
more and Ohio R. R.; Boston 
and Providence R. R.; Brooklyn 
and Jamaica R. R.; Camden and 
Amboy R. R.; Harlem R. R.; 
Liverpool and Manchester R. 
R.; Long Island R. R.; Mohawk 
and Hudson R. R.; New York 
and Erie R. R.; New York and 
Harlem R. R. Co.; Paterson 
R. R. Co.; Phila. and Balti- 
more R. R.; Schenectady & 
Saratoga R. R.; Troy-Saratoga 
R. R.; Utica and Schenectady 
R. R. 

Rainbow (ship), 760 

Randall, R. R., 54 

Randolph, John, 548; death, 94 

Rathbone, Senator, 693 

Ray, Robert, 93; party, 110; decora- 
tions and furnishings of house, 
111; and Mrs. Robert Ray en- 
tertain, 784 

Reading, Conn., anti-abolition vio- 
lence, 369 

Reading Club, 205 

Real estate In New York City, 12, 
54, 158, 203, 253, 360, 399, 466, 
721, 912; fortunes made in, 156; 
speculation in, 174; lots in 
burned district bring large 
profits, 199; drug in 1836, 228; 
depreciation of 1837, 281; Wall 
Street property, 360; burdens 


upon, 647; Brevoort mansion 
sold, 882 

Real estate near New York City, 
166 


Red Jacket, 13, 250 

Reed, Luman, 839 

“Refugees in America, The,” 88 

Regattas, at Poughkeepsie, 423; of 
the yacht club, 768 

Registry bill to prevent New York 
election frauds, 470, 471; results, 
472 

Rembrant’s “The Family of De 
Witt” burned, 250 
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Rensselaerwyck. See Van Rens- 
selaer, Kilian 

“Rent-Day” produced, 75 

Rents, lowered, 647; anti-rent riots, 
744 

Repealers, Irish. See Irish 

Republicans, National. See Whigs 

Repudiation of state debts, 458, 579, 
646 

Reservoirs. See Waterworks 

Residences. See Buildings 

Revolution, men of the, 337 

Revolutions, European, sympathy 
for, 846, 874 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, portrait of 
Garrick, 317 

de Rham, Henry C., 882 

Rhode Island, Dorr’s Rebellion in. 
See Dorr’s Rebellion 

Rhynders, Capt., 907 

Rice, Thomas D., 270, 271 

“Richard the III,” produced, 752 

Richmond Hill Theater opened, 53; 
Italian opera produced, 79 

Right of petition, 293; lost, 456; 
contests over, 547, 581, 582; won, 
722 

Riker, Richard, 619 

Riots, at Park Theater, 49, 209; 
Irish-American, 122, 336; “riot 
year”: “stonecutters’ riot,” 134; 
in Philadelphia, 136, 614; in 
Baltimore, 168, 170; bread riot, 
241; brothels destroyed by mobs, 
339; against Germans, 451; 
among Croton aqueduct labor- 
ers, 472; election, 596; against 
Harlem Railroad, 656; against 
Catholics in Charlestown, Mass., 
136; in Philadelphia, 700, 709; 
anti-rent riots, 744; against 
Macready, 866-870; negro, in 
Boston, 912, 913. See also 
strikes. 

Ritchie, Thomas, Jr., 758 

Rivafinole, engages Italian opera 
singers, 99 

Rivers, William C., 87 

Robbins, Asher, 498 

Robert L. Stockton (schooner), 400 

Roberts. E. S., trial of, 3 

Roberts, Jonathan, 621 
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Robinson, Richard P., 206, 210, 213, 
214 

Rochester, Nathaniel, 42 

Rochester, N. Y., 42 

Rockaway, Marine 
Marine Pavilion 

Rockaway monument, 513 

Rocky Glen cotton factory, 549, 852 

Rogers, Mary Cecilia, murder, 554, 
566 

Rogers, Moses, 318 

Rogers, Samuel, 220 

“Rokeby,” 24 

Romaine, Benjamin, 684 

Roman Catholics. See Catholics 

“Romance of the Forrest,” 194 

Roosevelt, Isaac, 788 

Roosevelt, James, 788 

Roosevelt, James J., 36, 470, 474 

Root, Erastus, 474, 782 

Rotunda burned, 613 

Royal William (steamboat), 379; 
crosses the Atlantic, 318 

Ruggles, Samuel B., 313 

Ruiz, Jose, 429 

Rumpff, Eliza, 374 

Rush, Miss, 467 

Russell, Charles H., 607, 637 

Russell, Mrs. Charles H., party, 232 

Russell, Eliza Rodman, 463; mar- 
riage, 637 

Russia, Minister to, opportunities, 
428 

Ryrie, Cap’t., 832 


Pavilion. See 


Sac Indians at war, 67 

Sacred Music Society, 183 

Safety, disregard for, 203 

Safety Fund banks of Buffalo closed, 
255 

Safety fund law, 257 

Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 54 

St. Cloud, féte of, 222 

St. Louis in 1847, 809 

St. Nicholas, launching of, 575 

St. Nicholas Society dinner, 364 

St. Paul’s Church, Albany, 474 

Salaries, of Assemblymen, 313; of 
public officers, 525; of minister, 
711; of Columbia professor, 659 ; 
of Hone, 680. See also Wages. 

Sanford, Nathan, 526 
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Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de, 799, 
819, 820, 822 

Saratoga, trips to, 74, 489, 559; life 
in, 1839, 405, 408, 410; distin- 
guished visitors entertained, 410- 
416; gatherings at Barlayte’s 
farm, 586 

Sargent (congressman), 555 

Savannah, first steamboat to cross 
the Atlantic, 318 

Savings banks. See Banks 

Schenck, Peter H. & Co., 252 

Schenectady & Saratoga Railroad, 
101 

Schermerhorn, Abraham, farm sold, 
148 

Schermerhorn, John Jones, 74, 75; 
marriage to Mary Hone, 81 

Schermerhorn, Mary. See Hone, 
Mary 

Schermerhorn, Peter, 35, 79 

“School for Scandal, The,’ Kembles 
in, 78 

Schoolcraft, 733 

Schools. See Columbia Grammar 

School 

Schools, Catholic. 
schools 

Scott, Virginia, enters convent, 694; 
death, 745 

Scott, Sir Walter, return to Lon- 
don, 71; death, 80; Lockhart’s 
Life of, 262, 341; character at- 
tacked by Cooper, 346 

Scott, Winfield, 439, 674, 694, 767, 
885; given command against 
Indians, 67; negotiates with Sir 
John Harvey, 387; trip to Cana- 
dian boundary, 391; as Presi- 
dential candidate, 416; in Mex- 
ican War, 779, 794, 799, 819, 
822; ship named for, 825; eulo- 
gium upon, 826; recalled from 
Mexico, 835; honored in N. Y., 
850; at Rockaway, 853; pays 
Tespects to Taylor, 863; honored 
in Fillmore’s administration, 900 

Scott, Mrs. Winfield, 674, 694 

Sculpture, statue of Alexander Ham- 
ilton destroyed, 187; statue of 
Washington, 556, 576; “The 
Greek Slave,” 818 


See Catholic 
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Seamen’s Fund Society, x 

Sectional differences, 702, 705, 880, 
884-888, 890, 901, 902 

Self-government in the U. S} 512 

Seminole Indians massacre troops 
in Florida, 196 

Senate, censures Jackson, rejects 
Bank directors, 129; saves coun- 
try from war, 151 

Seward, William Henry, 407, 454, 
548, 802, 866, 901; nominated 
for Governorship, 139, 343; in- 
terrogated by abolitionists, 349; 
candidate for Governor, 352; 
elected, 355; received by Albany 
multitude, 378; visits N. Y.: 
thwarted by legislature, 397; re- 
fuses to participate in Van 
Buren reception, 404; popular- 
ity, 423; beseiged by office- 
seekers, 431; action in Van 
Rensselaer tenant revolt, 440, 
442; signs Registry bill, 471; 
reélected: why ran behind ticket, 
509; aids Catholic schools, 569, 
659; estimate of, 626; encour- 
agement to the Irish, 660; speech 
on California question, 888 

Shad, 846 

Sharon Springs, 712 

Shaw, Lemuel, 889 

Shaw, Mrs. Robert G., 878 

Shipman & Cornin, failure of, 107, 111 

Ships, American, superiority of, 226; 
luxury of, 644, 651, 662, 670; 
speed, 760 

Shipwrecks. See Boat accidents 

Siamese Twins, 37 

Silliman, Benjamin, 209, 355 

Silsbee, Mary, 398 

Silver. See Specie 

Silverware presented to Nicholas 
Biddle, 301 

Simon, the cook, 11 

Simpson, 105; benefit for family 
of, 857 

Sinclair, Charlotte, 270 

Sirius (steamboat), crosses the At- 
lantic, 314 

Slade, William, resolution to abolish 
slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, 292 
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Slavery, abolition meeting called, 
102; disapproval of attempts to 
excite slaves to rebellion, 170; 
abolition activities in the North, 
172; resolution for abolition in 
District of Columbia, 292; move 
to smother petitions, 293; Darg 
case, 342; abolition movement 
in New York, 348; candidates 
for New York state offices in- 
terrogated, 349, 350; Armistad 
revolt, 420, 429; an issue at 
Whig convention, 438; right of 
petition lost, 456; agitates Con- 
gress, 547, 557, 581, 582, 593, 
722, 880, 881; effect of Texas 
annexation, 702; in Clay-Polk 
campaign, 717; Massachusetts vs. 
South Carolina, 723; case of 
Geo. Kirk, 776; Wilmot pro- 
viso, 790, 793, 880; becomes 
acute after annexation of new 
territory, 880, 884-888; Clay’s 
compromise measures, 885, 886, 
890; breaks party lines, 901; 
temporarily settled, 902. See also 
Abolition 

Slaves, West Indian, emancipated, 
172; case of George Kirk, 
776 

Slidell, John, 759, 763 

Sloat, John D., 774 

Smith, Gerrit, 349 

Smith, George E., death, 70 

Smith, Robert, 654 

Smith, Samuel, 390 

Smith, Thomas H., 460 

Smock, John, 434 

Snedecor, John R., 706 

Snug Harbor, 54 

Society for the Relief of Aged In- 
digent Females, 182 

Society of Native American Demo- 
cratic Citizens, 179, 691, 700, 719 

Society of the Cincinnati, 337, 549, 
852 

Somers (brig) case, 639, 641, 644, 
649, 653, 655 

South, opposition to the tariff act, 
49, $3 

South Carolina declares tariff act 
null and void, 83; Jackson’s 
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proclamation, 84; Robert Hayne 
elected governor, 85; nullifica- 
tion ordinance rescinded, 94; 
lack of patriotism, 512; defends 
slavery statute, 723 

South Pole expedition, history of, 
729 

Southard, Samuel L., 110 

Sparks, Jared, “Life and Writings 
of Gouverneur Morris,” 72; 
marriage to Miss Allen, 80; to 
Mary Silsbee, 398; lectures, 573 

Sparks, Mrs. Jared, 80, 398 

Specialists in Europe, 516 

Specie, transferred to the West, 228; 
banks suspend payments 257, 
259, 424; bank convention to 
deliberate on the resumption of 
payments, 287; fall in price of 
gold: need of unity of action 
among cities in resumption of 
payments, 313; gold shipped to 
U. S., 314; banks of N. Y. an- 
ticipate resumption of payments, 
319; payments resumed in Phila., 
341; plethora of, 648, 656. See 
also Money 

“Specie circular,” 246; committee to 
remonstrate against continuance 
of the, 254; repealed, 328 

Speculation, results of, 408 

Speed, of transportation, 273; boats, 
400, 760, 904; railroads, 545, 558, 
709, 714, 756; telegraph, 778, 
849 

Spencer, Ambrose, 695, 846 

Spencer, John C., 651; protest in be- 
half of his son: character, 640; 
resigns from cabinet, 699 

Spencer, Philip, conduct: execution 
of, 639, 642 

Spirituous liquor, absence of, at St. 
Cloud; 223 

Spitting, 633 

Spoils system, 149 

Spurzheim, Kaspar, 71 

Standard, cited, x 

Standing committees, Senate resolu- 
tion to appoint by ballot, 105 

Stanley, encounter with Wise, 559 

Stannard, Henry, 157 

Stansbury, Mayor, 887 
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Star (Richmond), 758 

State debts, repudiation, 458, 579, 
646 

Staten Island, attractiveness of, 403, 
617 

States, right of secession, 84 

Steam, accidents due to, 598 

Steam navigation across the Atlan- 
tic, 314, 317, 324 

Steamboat, intended as packet, 
doubts success, 239; constructed 
by Col. Stevens, 310; iron,- de- 
scribed, 743; race, 801; acci- 
dents. See Boat accidents 

Steamboats, 400, 648; make winter 
passage, 379, 388; scene at load- 
ing, 409; launching of, 882-884; 
speed of, 904 

Stebbins, 825 

Stephens, John L., publishes books 
on travels, 267, 268, 549; profits, 
567 

Stetson & Coleman, 854 

Stevens brothers give féte cham- 
pétre, 46 

Stevens, John, applies steam to pro- 
pelling vessel, 310 

Stevens, John A., 115 

Stevens, John C., 46, 709, 728, 729, 
768, 861 

Stevens, Robert L., 310 

Stevens, Samuel, 712 

Stevens, Thaddeus, 368 

Stevenson, Andrew, 116, 129 

Stevenson, Mrs. Andrew, 466 

Stewart, A. T., plans new store, 729; 
dry-goods palace, 772, 896; aids 
Irish relief fund, 793 

Stewart, Charles, 640 

Stock Exchange, meeting to protest 
removal of bank deposits, 114; 
Hone addresses crowd from ped- 
estal, 115; Merchants’ meeting, 
139; Hone’s speech applauded, 
140 

Stocks, prices, 106-109, 228, 253, 519, 
575; gambling in, 107, 111, 180, 
195, 707 

Stockton, Robert Field, 687, 688 

Stone, William Leete, 40; “Life of 
Brant,” 351; tried for libel, 604; 
death, 710 
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“Stonecutters’ riot,” 134 

Story, Joseph, 745 

Strikes, journeymen carpenters, 94; 
stevedores and longshdtemen, 
199, 204; journeymen masons, 
203; journeymen tailors, 211 

Strong, Benjamin, 121 

Strong, Joseph, 122 

Stuart, Gilbert, 119 

Stuart, James, “Three Years in 
North America,” 99 

Stuyvesant, Peter G. 276, 394, S16 

Stuyvesant’s pear tree, 333, 849 

Sub-treasury Act, resolution to re- 
peal, 523 

Sub-treasury bill, 282, 283, 298, 470; 
laid on the table, 278: Critten- 
den’s denunciation, 305; debate 
on, 311; passed by Senate, 312; 
brought before House: rejected, 
355; recommended by Van 
Buren, 447; passed by Senate, 
455; by House, 488; passage 
celebrated, 491 

Suffrage, universal, 508, 655, G77 

Sullivan, Yankee, 861 

Sumner, Charles, 760 

Sun, 173 

Sunday papers, 335 

Supreme Court, comdemns practice 
of duelling, 310; during Web- 


Swartwout, Henry, 68 
Swartwout, Samuel, defaleation of, 
356, 375; returns to stand trial, 
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“Swedish Nightingale, The,” 901 
Swords, James, 773 
Swords, T. and J., 662, 773 
Swords, Thomas, 662 
Syracuse in 1835, 160 


Tabernacle, lectures in, 516, 573 
Tailors, convicted of unionizing, 211; 
fined, 212 
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Tallmadge, Nathaniel P., 383, 544, 
731; Conservative dinner to, 
368; elected U. S. senator, 454 

Tammany Hall, 10, 40, 403, 470, 553: 
celebrates new revolution in 
France, 30; abolition meeting, 
102; meeting of Jacksonian citi- 
zens, 114; nominates C. W. Law- 
rence for mayor, 120; Loco-focos 
oppose steam-roller tactics, 184; 
bad influence of, 189; encour- 
ages Dorr’s Rebellion, 598, 602 

Taney, Roger Brooke, initiates pol- 
icy of removing Federal deposits 
from the Bank of the U. S., 101: 
appointed Chief Justice, 164 

Tappan, Arthur, 134, 171, 172, 375 

Tappan, Arthur & Company, failure, 
2s 

Tappan, Benjamin, 375 

Tappan, Lewis, 134, 171, 172, 375 

“La Tarantule™ danced, 481 

Targee, John, 491 

Tariff, bill passed, 1828, 2; opposi- 
tion to, 48; debate in Senate, 59; 
meeting In faver of moedi- 
fication, 64; Southern feeling 
against, 2, 65; declared void by 
South Carolina, 83; “Force 
Bil” passed: tariff reform bill 
enacted, 94; provisions of com- 
promise act of 1833, 237; new 
Measures introduced by Cam- 
breleng, 237; bill of 1842 passed: 
vetoed, 615; modified and 
passed, 616; Webster opposes, 
768, passed and signed, 769 

“Tarif of abominations.” See Tariff 

Tayloe, Mrs. 118 

Taylor, Dr.. 734 

Taylor, Bayard, 902 

Taylor, John W., 414 

Taylor, Zachary, in Mexican War, 
762, T63, T64, T66, T78, 794; de- 
manded for President, 795, $36; 
Clay-Taylor contest, S37, $50; 
nominated for Presidency, $51; 
campaign, $55; elected, 857; in 
Washington, $65; against Clay's 
compromise: death, 890; funeral, 
200 


Telegraph, speed, 773, $49 
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Telegraph wires in East River, 748 

Tellkampf, Dr., 659 

Temperance, 746; propaganda, 548, 
600; New England Society, 577; 
celebration, 648; in Connecticut, 
672; Father Matthew aids, 871 

Tenant revolt, Van Rensselaer es- 
tate, 435-437, 440-442 

Tennyson, Alfred, 910 

Texas, revolt against Mexico, 205 

Texas, annexation of, 690, 701; pro- 
test meeting, 692; an issue at 
Democratic convention, 1705; 
treaty rejected, 706; agreed 
upon in House, 725; in Senate, 
726; terms accepted, 744; ad- 
mitted to the Union, 763; politi- 
cal results: boundary bill passed, 
903 

Textile mills, at Glenham, 3; at 
Matteawan, 3, 130, 252, 268, 711, 
736, 768, 852; at Rocky Glen, 
549, 852 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 
“Notes of a Journey from Corn- 
hill to Cairo,” 758; “Vanity 
Fair,” 890 

Thames, battle of, celebrated, 179, 
502 

Theater, house of Aaron Burr, 
turned into, 53; Hone’s interest 
in: Dunlap’s “History of the 
American Theater,” 80 

Theaters, 183, 227, 272, 362; riots, 
49, 134, 866-870; receipts, 422; 
doing poor business, 432; unsuc- 
cessful in Albany, 475; effect of 
lectures on, 515, 522; lack of 
public support, 572. See also 
Bowery Theater; Castle Gar- 
den; Drury Lane Theater; Lafa- 
yette Theater; National Opera 
House; National Theater; Nib- 
lo’s; Olympic Theater; Palmo’s 
Theater; Park Theater; Rich- 
mond Hill Theater 

Theatrical benefit fund, 609 

Thompson, Francis, 111 

Thompson, Jonathan, 467 

Thorburn, Grant, 325, 397 

Thorwaldsen, 42 

Ticknor, George, 760 
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Tippecanoe Clubs, 479 

Titus Oates plot, 505, 507 

Tocqueville, Alexis C. H. C. de, 512 

Tom Thumb, 664, 683, 795 

Tompkins, Daniel D., 426 

Tompkins, Mangle Minthorne, 426, 
431 

Tories, win N. Y. State election, 141 

Torrey, Reverend, 723 

“Tour of the Prairies,” 155 

Trade union movement, 199 

Transportation, speed of, 273, 302, 
400, 545, 558, 665, 709, 714, 756, 
760, 904; growth of facilities, 
559; trans-Atlantic, 297 

Travel, mode of, 3; hardships in win- 
ter, 381. See also Hone, Philip, 
trips 

Travels in the United States, books 
of, 444-447 

Treasury bill. See Sub-treasury bill 

Treasury circular. See Specie cir- 
cular 

Treasury Department implicated in 
Swartwout defalcation, 375 

Tree, Ellen, 231, 261, 281, 527, 745, 
146, 752 

Trials, of E. S. Roberts for assault 
and battery, 3; of W. L. Mac- 
kenzie for violating neutrality 
of the U. S., 402; of Monroe 
Edwards for embezzlement, 606; 
of J. J. Webb for duelling, 634; 
of Capt. A. S. Mackenzie for 
Somers affair, 640, 641, 644, 649, 
653. See also Murder trials 

Tribune, 639, 835, 855; burned, 726 

Trinity Church, x, 418, 422, 439, 546, 
611, 759, 765, 766 

Trips. See Hone, Philip, trips 

Trist, Nicholas, 840, 846 

Trollope, Mrs. Frances Milton, 88 

Troy, 216; navigation facilities, 665 

Troy-Saratoga railroad, 215 

Trumbull, John, 44, 207, 681, 776, 
838 

Truth Teller (newspaper) publishes 
attack upon Whigs, 827 

Turner, Nat, 46 

Tyler, John, 594, 618, 700; re- 
signs seat in Senate, 205; nom- 
inated for Vice-Presidency, 438; 
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elected, 511; succeeds to Presi- 
dency, 534, 537, 538; opposed 
to turning out office holders, 
542; message to Congress, 545 ; 
position on public matters, 550, 
554; position of Cabinet, 551, 
553; attitude toward Bank bill, 
551; reaction of press and poli- 
ticians, 551, 553, 562-564; veto 
of bill, 552; attitude toward new 
Bank bill, 558, 560; resignation 
of Cabinet, 560; Granger’s opin- 
ion of, 563; plan for a fiscal 
agent, 577; at White House 
levee, 591; action during Dorr’s 
Rebellion, 597; vetoes new Tariff 
bill, 615; reasons for veto, 616; 
removes collector of Philadel- 
phia, 620; move to impeach, 645; 
changes in Cabinet, 649; nomi- 
nees rejected, 650; on Webster’s 
resignation, 651; meeting for, in 
N. Y., 652; reception in New 
York, 660; toast on the Prince- 
ton, 688; advocates annexation of 
Texas, 690, 701; marriage, 707 

Tyler, Robert, 621, 676; addresses 
Irish, 662; presides at their N. 
Y. meeting, 671 


Unemployment, 281 

“Unfurling of the Banner, The,” 175 

Union, preservation of the, petition 
for repeal of the union, 581, 
582; dissolution threatened, 702, 
705, 880, 884-888; union meet- 
ings in N. Y., 885, 906; in 
Baltimore, 887; party lines 
broken, 901; dissolution averted, 
902 

Union Club, 342; planned, 214; or- 
ganization of, 230, 237; house, 
263; new quarters, 601, 904 

“Unionists, The,” 428 

United States, prosperity in 1831, 
41, in 1847-48, 833; Cooper’s 
criticism of, 361; financial con- 
dition, 401, 405; speculation as 
cause of trouble, 408; books on 
travels in the, 444-447 

United States Bank. See Bank of 
the United States 
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United States Hotel, Saratoga, 405, 
410, 412 

Universal suffrage, 508, 655, 677 

Ursuline Convent burned by mob, 
136 

Utah, admitted as a territory, 903 

Utica, Whig Convention, 343, 773 

Utica and Schenectady Railroad un- 
der construction, 161 


Van Arsdale, John, 31 

Van Buren, John, 363 

Van Buren, Martin, 186, 389, 482, 
491, 848; elected governor of 
New York, 6; Senate refuses to 
confirm him as Minister to Eng- 
land, 67; return to New York, 
69; popularity: elected Vice- 
President, 81; inaugurated, 88; 
nominated for Presidency, 159; 
personality, 184; elected, 231; 
estimate of, 244; inauguration, 
245; calls extra session, 260, 
281; refuses to withdraw specie 
circular, 281; message, 282; in- 
dependent treasury bill, 282, 
283; criticised by Clay, 303; 
sends press attack upon Whigs 
to House, 327; protests Swart- 
wout’s appointment as collector 
of customs, 356; opposition of 
conservatives to, 363; message, 
366; reception in N. Y., 402- 
405; visit to Saratoga, 406, 410, 
412, 416; message, 447; policy, 
448; as dinner host, 460; carries 
out Administration measures, 
470; nominated for Presidency, 
479; campaign, 488, 493, 499, 
501, 502, 503, 505; elections, 506; 
defeat, 509, 511; defeat ana- 
lyzed, 512; conduct during Har- 
rison’s inauguration, 520, 527, 
530; courtesies to Hone, 522, 
528; received in New York, 
533; trip to the South, 604; 
against annexation of Texas, 
702; loses Democratic nomina- 
tion, 704; cause of defeat, 705 

Vandenhoff, 730 

Vandenhoff, John M., 276, 277; and 
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daughter in “Richelieu,” 454 

Vanderlyn, “The Landing of Colum- 
bus,” 776 

Vanderpoel, Aaron, 598, 602 

Van Dyck, 337 

Van Ness, C. P., 731 

Van Rensselaer, Kilian, grant to 
colony of Rensselaerwyck, 442 

‘Van Rensselaer Philip, 74 

‘Van Renssalaer, Philip L., 427 

Van Rensselaer, Solomon, 500 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, death, 381; 
will of estate, 435-437 

Van Renselaer, Stephen, Jr., tenant 
revolt, 435-437, 440-442 

Van Schaick, Myndert, 789, 790 

Varian, Isaac L., 388, 469, 473 

Varick, Richard, death, 44 

Vaudeville, 271 

Vaughan, Charles, 445 

Vaughan, Sir Charles R., 23 

Ver Bruggen, Issac, 395 

Verplanck, Gulian C., 40, 729; nom- 
inated for Mayor, 120; loses re- 
nomination, 569 

Vest, black silk, 26 

Vicksburg, Miss., lynchings, 167 

Victoria, Queen of England, 297; 
succession to throne, 268; cor- 
onation, 338; engagement, 432, 
448; wedding: gifts of wedding 
cake, 466; birth of son, 576; on 
the Oregon question, 756 

Vieuxtemps, Henri, 681, 683 

Vineyard, murder of captain and 
mate, 32 

Violinists in New York, 680, 681, 
683 

Voltaire, Franklin’s visit to, 224 

Voting. See Elections 

Voyage, to Europe, 217; home, 226; 
arrival in N. Y., 227 


Waddell, W. C. H., 443 

Wadsworth, James S., 163, 706 

Wages, carpenters, in 1833, 94; 
waterworks laborers, 472. See 
also Salaries 

Wainwright, Dr., 393, 643, 689, 706, 
766, 779, 896; entertains Pres- 
cott, 597, 692, 796 

Walker, Robert John., 455, 553 
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Wall Street, improvements, 158; 
price of property, 360; appear- 


ance, 610 

Wallack, James William, 75, 401, 
679; benefit performances, 13, 
390; opens National Theater, 
272; dinner to Vandenhoff, 277; 
theater burned, 423; fails at 
Niblo’s, 432 

Ward, Samuel, 34, 433, 839 

Ward, William G., 517 

Ward & Co., 433 

Warren, Judge, 736, 738 

Warren, John G., & Son, failure 
of, 112 

Washington, George, birthday cel- 
ebrated in Rome, 25, in New 
York, 791; request to remove 
remains refused, 55; centennial 
anniversary, 56, 57; personal- 
ity, 96; inauguration anniver- 
sary, 391; statue by Greenough, 
556, 576, 694 

Washington, John A., 55 

Washington (D. C.), visit to, 20, 58, 
801-306, 454; parties compared 
with those in New York, 88; 
Webster dinner, 304; Whig din- 
ner, 305; during Harrison’s in- 
auguration, 528-531; levee at the 
White House, 591 

Washington (mail steamer), 861 

Washington Hall, 729 

Washington Temperance 
648 

Watch-house, 467 

Waterford, Marquis of, 467 

Waterworks, Croton, 153, 423, 472, 
570, 608, 609, 624; Fairmount, 
330, 610 

Weather, 296, 658; severity of cold, 
Feb. 1836, 198 

Webb, James Watson, viii, 24, 73, 
195, 209, 726, 777, 823, 835; at- 
tacked by Cilley, 306; home of, 
820; attacks Tyler administra- 
tion, 550; duel with Marshall, 
608; conviction and pardon, 634; 
assaulted by Leconte, 817 

Webster, Daniel, 590, 657, 671, 689, 
700, 735, 747, 768, 770, 787, 793, 
795, 800, 801, 820, 891; reply to 


Guards, 
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Hayne, 20; stand upon appoint- 
ing power of the President, 22; 
beginning of Hone’s friendship 
with, 23; dinner to, 38; address, 
89; speech, “The Memory of 
Washington,” 57; chances of 
success in settling financial diffi- 
culties, 110; speech in favor of 
restoration of bank deposits, 
117; in New York, 120, 125; 
personality, 152, 184, 628; nom- 
inated for the Presidency by 
Mass. legislature, 205; recep- 
tion in New York: speech at 
Niblo’s, 247; Hone’s dinner to, 
249; reception in Tennessee, 
264; meeting to urge nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, 266; 
speech at Bell dinner, 288; ora- 
tory, 289; invites New York 
Whigs to dinner in Washington, 
801; the dinner, 304; stand on 
sub-treasury bill, 311; resolu- 
tion to repeal specie circular 
passed, 328; influence on public 
credit, 329; Hone’s visit to, 358; 
and the Hone Club, 377, 379; 
considered as special minister to 
England, 389; trip to Europe: 
possibility of Whig nomina- 
tion, 390; Whig farewell dinner, 
398; abandons race for Presi- 
dency, 416; return from Europe, 
448; at Grinnell dinner, 457; 
aids Harrison’s campaign, 493, 
499, 500, 501; at Boston mass 
meeting, 495-498; introduces 
Hone, 496; remains in Cabinet, 
560; last Senate speech, 523; 
negotiations with England, 595, 
613; dinner to Lord Ashburton, 
614; Boston speech, 621; de- 
fends position in Cabinet, 622, 
630; reaction of Whigs, 622; 
honored in New York, 627; din- 
ner talks, 629; retirement from 
Cabinet, 651; Bunker Hill 
speech, 661; at Baltimore con- 
vention, 697, 698; gives dinner, 
703; speech at Albany jubilee, 
713; dress, 728; on death of 
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Jackson, 733; entertains at 
Marshfield: as host, 736-740, 770; 
portrait, 749, 760, 765; enter- 
tains in Washington, 766; on 
Oregon question, 767; Philadel- 
phia dinner to: speech, 780; 
death of son and daughter, 739; 
influence revived, 863; stand on 
California question, 887, 888; re- 
ceived in Boston, 893; at Jenny 
Lind concert, 909; charges of 
corruption, 914; use of Faneuil 
Hall refused, 916 

Webster, Mrs. Daniel, 767, 780, 909 

Webster, Delia, 727 

Webster, Edward, 839 

Webster, Fletcher, 748, 863 

Webster, John W., 878; murder of 
Dr. Parkman, 890 

Webster, Noah, 515, 658 

Wedding customs, 82 

Weed, Thurlow, 416, 431; made 
state printer, 453; estimate of, 
659 

Welles, Samuel, 477 

Wellington, Duke of, 836 

Wellington (ship), launched, 238 

Welsh, Mike, 692 

West, Benjamin, “Death on the Pale 

Horse,” 207 

West Indian slaves emancipated, 172 

West Point, cadets ordered on serv- 
ice, 68; military academy, 820; 
cadets in Mexican War, 820, 824 

‘Westchester mass meeting for Har- 
rison, 499 

Western trip, 801-815 

Wetmore, 733, 789 

Whales off Long Island, 796 

Whaling, 599 

Wheaton, Henry, 825, 846 

Whigs, origin of name, viii; defeated 
in 1832, 82; indignation over re- 
moval of bank deposits, 101; 
nominate G. C. Verplanck for 
Mayor, 120; féte at Castle Gar- 
den, 124; celebrations in other 
cities, 125; determination to de- 
feat Jackson, 189; defeated in 
N. Y. State, 1834, 141; win in 
Massachusetts, 142; feeling in 
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Albany against, 152; brightening 
political outlook, 279; swing to- 
ward, 283; win New York and 
‘Mass. elections, 1837, 284; jubi- 
lee, 285; dinner at Niblo’s, 286; 
dinner to John Bell, 288; suc- 
cesses, 294; growing ascend- 
ency, 327; Convention at Utica, 
343; majorities dwindle, 347; 
victories in New Jersey and 
Penn., 352; meeting in Wall 
Street, 353; whole ticket elected, 
354; clash with Loco-focos in 
Harrisburg, 3866-368; victories 
in 1838, 378; attitude toward 
Van Buren’s visit to N. Y., 404; 
nominate Hone for State Sen- 
ate, 426; victories in 1839, 431; 
Harrisburg convention, 438; 
convention in Baltimore, 1840, 
478; named by Hone, 487; in 
Boston campaign for Harrison, 
494-498; victories, 504, 509, 511; 
accused of buying votes, 505; 
under Tyler, 551, 553; aid 
Catholic schools, 569, 571; de- 
feated, 572; reception in N. Y. 
City: Syracuse convention, 619; 
defeat in N. Y., 1842, 626; balls 
for Clay, 652; Baltimore conven- 
tion, 1844, 693-699; jubilee in 
Albany, 712; mass meetings in 
N. Y., 718; losses, 719; Utica 
convention, 773; victory inN. Y., 
1846, 777; national victory, 
778; Chicago convention, 801, 
811; victory in N. Y., 1847, 825; 
recover ascendency, 834; Phil- 
adelphia convention, 850; rati- 
fication meetings, 854, 856; vic- 
tories, 1848, 857; prejudices of: 
victories, 1850, 907. 

White, Senator, 693 

White, Campbell, 467 

White, Charlotte, 424 

White, Mrs. Eva, 466 

White, Ezra C., trial of, 434, 544 

White, J. L., 776 

White, John Blake, “The Unfurl- 
ing of the Banner,” 175 

White, Robert, 467 
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Whitestone, visit to, 320 

Wilhelms, Cornelius, 395 

Wilkes, Charles, expedition to 
South Pole, history of, 729 

Willett, Marinus, death, 27 

William IV, King of England, 219; 
death, 268 

Williams, Miss, marries Count Bo- 
disco, 473 

Williams, David, 31 

Willis, Nathaniel P., 909; “Bianca 
Visconti,” 271; attacked by 
Forrest, 898 

Wilmot Proviso, 790, 793, 880 

Wilson, murders Maj. Anthony, 332 

Wines, inventory of Hone’s, 208; 
prices, 533, 577; picnic dinner 
for, 568; of J. K. Beekman, 754; 
Webster’s story, 787 

Winfield Scott (packet), 825 

Wingate, Paine, 312 

Winthrop, Robert C., 286, 828, 880 

Wisconsin Territory in 1847, 811 

Wise, Henry Alexander, 305, 307, 
821-322, 554; opposes anti-slav- 
ery forces, 548; opposes Bank 
bill, 556; fist fight, 559; op- 
poses Adams petition, 581; re- 
jected as Minister to France 
650 

Wolcott, Oliver, death, 94 

Wollstonecraft, Mary. See Godwin 

Women, efforts to enlarge sphere of, 
frowned upon, 12 

Women, American, Fanny Kemble’s 
opinion of, 145 

Wood, Fernando, 905, 907 

Wood, George, 747, 906 

Woods, William, x 

Woodbury, Levi, 512 

Woodhull and Minturn, 651, 670 

Wool, John Ellis, 619 

Wool, price of, 41 

Woolens, cash duties on, 107 

Worth, William Jenkins, 558, 762, 
778, 779, 819, 835 

Wright, Frances (Fanny), 9, 10, 11, 
25, 402 

Wright, Isaac, 111 

Wright, Silas, 86, 499, 500, 562, 717, 
744, 777; sub-treasury bill, 303; 
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nominated for Vice-Presidency: Yale College, 46 


declines, 705; death, 817 Yankees, 181 
Wright & Thompson, 112 Yellow fever, 854 
et Yorkville reservoir. See Waterworks 
Yacht Club, 767, 768, 799, 801 Young, James, 773 


Yachts, 709 Young, John, 777, 784 
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